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PEEFACE. 


Mt  system  of  acquinnga  living  language  is  founded  on  tne 
principle,  that  each  question  nearly  contains  the  answer 
which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to  it  The 
slight  difference  between  the  question  and  the  answer  is 
always  explained  before  the  question :  so  that  the  learner 
does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difiicult,  either  to  answer  it,  or  to 
make  similar  qu€[stions  for  himsetfl  Again,  the  qnestioc 
containing  the  same  words  as  the  answer,  as  soon  as  the 
master  pronounces  it,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and  is  there- 
finre  easily  reproduced  by  his  speaking  organ&  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  book 
without  being  struck  by  it 

Neither  the  professor  nor  ihe  pupils  lose  an  instant  (rf 
time  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson,  the  pupil  an 
swers ;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by  the  pupil 
he  speaks  again,  and  the  pupil  answers;  also  when  he 
examines  the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  translated,  he 
qieaks  and  the  pupil  answers:  thus  both  are,  as  it  were, 
ccmtinnally  kept  in  exercise. 
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The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  begmning  to 
the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil's  curiosity  is  excited  by  the 
want  of  a  word  or  an  expression :  this  word  or  expression  is 
always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that  render  the  phrase  still 
more  complete.  Hence,  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the 
other,  the  pupil's  attention  is  continually  kept  alive,  till  at 
last  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  he  studies. 

The  numerous  and  pressing  demands  for  this,  the  English 
and  Italian  part  of  my  Method,  make  me  hope  that  my 
endeavours  towards  facilitating  the  study  of  foreign  Ian* 
guages  in  England  will  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  be 
crowned  with  success ;  and  should  it  meet  with  as  extensive 
fiivour  as  all  my  other  publications  have  foimd  at  the  hands 
of  the  public,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  many  yearn 
of  labour  it  has  cost  me. 

9\  Rub  bb  RjcaEuan^  Pabm. 
JBljrS5,1846. 
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OSSERVAZIONE 

PEL  PROFESSORE  ITAUANO 


I/auto&e  di  questo  metodo  non  ha  il  minimo  duUio  di 
fenir  criticato  nella  scelta  delle  frasi  e  dei  vocaboli  di  coi  si 
aenr!  nell  corso  delP  opera :  la  lingua  italiana,  ricca  di  tante 
bellezze  ibraitele  da  una  letteratura  di  piji  di  sei  secoli,  oflBre 
una  scelta.  d'  espressioni  qualche  volta  imbarazzante  per  lo 
studioso ;  ma  V  autore,  attenendosi  a  solido  appoggio,  prefer 
il  Manzoni,  fira  i  modemi  sciittori  il  piJi  unanimemente 
Himato  in  iktto  di  precisione  e  di  buon  gusto. 


EXPLANATION  OF  SOME  SIGNS  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK 

ExpresnoDs  which  vary  either  in  their  eonstroction  or  idiom  from 
ttie  English  are  marked  thus :  t 
A  hand  (iO^)  denotes  a  role  of  syamx  or  constmetioo. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  United  States  are  justly  due 
to  the  enterprising  publishers  of  this  American  edition  of  Ollen- 
doHT's  New  Method.  Teachers  and  scholars  are  now,  for  the 
firsjt  tirae,  provided  with  a  clear,  philosophical,  and  well-digested 
Grammar,  by  means  of  which  a  thorough  and  correct  knowledge 
of  Italian  may  be  gained  with  comparatively  little  labour,  and  in  a 
space  of  time  that  will  be  deemed  incredibly  short  by  those  who 
bave  confined  themselves  to  the  tedious  systems  heretofore  in  use. 
Ify  experience  in  teaching  long  since  convinced  me  that  a  work 
of  this  description  was  needed  in  America ;  and,  afler  a  careful 
perusal  of  Oliendorflf's  Method,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it 
to  the  public,  as  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  great  and  well- 
deserved  fame  of  its  author. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  among  us  that  is  not  marked  by  the 
advent  of  one  or  more  new  books  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages.  Grammars,  Manuals,  and  Treatises,  fall 
rapidly  from  the  press,  flutter  for  a  moment,  and  disappear, 
like  snow-flakes  upon  a  river.  Each  claims  to  be  superior,  in 
its  method  of  teaching  to  all  its  predecessors,  if  not  absolutely  infal- 
lible in  every  important  detail.  Pedantic  vanity  and  the  desire 
of  gain  crowd  the  republic  of  letters  with  eager  aspirants,  the 
character  of  whose  productions  unerringly  corresponds  to  the 
meanness  of  the  motives  that  gave  them  birth.  Hence  the  faint 
hope  of  any  important  improvement  at  the  present  day,  particu- 
lariy  in  thooe  favoured  countries  where  freedom  of  the  press  it 
flojojed. 
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Now  it  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  all  the  details  of 
these  different  modes  of  teaching  languages  are  resolvable  into  the 
two  following  methods : — 

1.  The  elassicalf  sehokutie,  or  sctetUific  method.  In  this  the 
practice  is  almost  entirely  subordinated  to  abstract,  formal  rules, 
which  are  prominently  brought  forward  and  hold  the  first  place. 

2.  The  empirical  or  practical  method.  Here  a  commencement 
is  made  with  the  concrete  tongue :  almost  exclusive  attention  it 
given  to  the  living  practice,  the  grammatical  principles  of  the 
language  being  either  postponed  or  subordinated,  or  perhaps 
altogether  neglected. 

Of  the  first  method  I  had  har^  experience  in  the  happy  days 
of  my  youth,  as  did  also,  probably,  all  my  ootemporaries.  We 
studied,  alas!  in  the  old-fashioned  colleges.  In  the  beautiful 
land  of  my  native  Italy  I  applied  myself  to  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French ;  and  oh,  what  days  of  vexation  and  toil ;  what  slow  and 
tedbus  progress !  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  method  did 
vidence  to  every  process  of  nature.  It  had  nothing  in  it  to  excite 
the  attention  or  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils.  In  speaking 
a  foreign  language  we  enjoy  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  expressing 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  form  at  once  novel  and  attrac- 
tive ;  but  tbe  method  of  which  I  am  speaking  can  never  afibrd  this 
advantage  but  in  the  slightest  degree,  as  a  slowly-piled,  granite- 
fooed  Cyclopean  substructure  of  grammatical  rules  b  considered 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  speaking.  And 
while  the  student  reluctantly  submits  his  understanding  and 
memory  to  the  task  of  encountering  these  barren  formulas  and 
abstract  rules,  hf  is  never  called  to  make  an  attempt  to  oonnect 
the  sound  of  his  written,  though  rarely  spoken  words,  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  belong ;  but  instead  thereof  is  obliged  to 
work  out  the  connection  in  the  slowest  and  most  painful  manner 
possible,  by  means  of  hb  mother  tongue  and  a  dictionary.  To 
learn  foreign  languages  by  such  a  sjrstem  in  a  pleasing,  rapid, 
and  practically  useful  manner,  b  obviously  impossible.  Question 
the  hopeful  youths  in  European  colleges  who  are  compelled  to 
pursue  by  this  method  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin — the  sup* 
posed  principal  foundations  of  human  knowledge ;  question  tbenit 
and  you  will  find  that  after  four  or  five  years  of  tedious  drilUni^ 
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Qtefy  «re  unaUe,  in  every  thing  that  consdtirtes  a  praedoal  know, 
ledge  of  these  languages,  to  get  beyond  an  awkward  and  paiofiil 
crawl.  Iron  energy  and  vaulting  arobitbn  will  now  and  then 
ffpur  oQ  a  solitary  individual ;  but  the  many  flag,  and  flagging,  in 
the  study  of  languages,  is  equivalent  to  retrogression. 

I  came  to  the  United  Stales  strongly  impressed  with  the 
absurdity  of  this  dassioal  method.  Exiled  by  long  and  sorrowful 
political  misfortunes  from  my  native  land,  and  compelled  to  engage 
m  the  humble  occupation  of  teaching  my  mother  tongue,  I  felt 
awaken  within  me  my  ancient  disgust  for  such  a  method,  and 
immediately  commenced,  as  my  pupils  well  know,  with  an  oral 
system  resembling  that  of  Professor  Ollendorff* 

The  emfirical  or  practical  ^stera  is  in  accordance  with  nature. 
It  may  be  that  experimental  philosophy,  which,  since  the  days  of 
BaooD  and  Galileo,  has  for  ever  dethroned  the  ancient  jargon  of 
the  seboois  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  has  also  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  method  of  teaching  languages ;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  two  constant  facts,  that  a  child  learns  so  easily  its  mother 
toBgue,  and  an  adult  so  readily  a  foreign  language,  by  residence 
in  a  country  where  it  is  spoken,  could  not  be  forgotten.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  die  immediate  cause  of  the  improve. 
naenty  it  is  certain  that  books  of  practical  oral  teaching  have  sup- 
plied a  deficiency  that  was  deeply  and  extensively  folt  in  this 
ixmntry,  as  is  evidenoed  by  the  welcome  reception  and  rapid  sale 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  Latin  Lessons,  and  the  French  and  German 
Grammars  of  Professor  OllendorfE 

Ollendorff's  Method  possesses  the  distinctive  characteristio  of 
commencing  with  the  concrete  practice  on  the  s^nplest  elements. 
The  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  rules  are  gradually 
developed  by  means  of  this  practice,  which  consists  mainly  of 
common  and  fomiliar  conversations  on  the  most  orainary  subjects. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  grammar  put  into  a  conversational  form ; 
It  thereby  serves  its  purpose  admirably — because, 

1.  There  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ear,  the  natural  organ  by 
whicli  a  language  is  acquired. 

2.  This  appeal  is  made  under  circumstances  in  which  a  direct 
relatioQ  is  established  between  the  sound  and  the  thing  signified : 
30  painfiil  series  of  steps  b  to  be  taken  through  the  grammar. 
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diotiooary,  and  the  idiom  of  another  language,  before  the  conned) 
tion  is  made. 

3.  The  appeal  is  made  with  such  familiar  phrases  as  cannot 
fiul  to  excite  strongly  the  attention  and  engage  the  sympathies 
of  the  scholar. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  method  by  whicli 
a  child  learns  its  mother  tongue,  or  an  adult  the  language  of  a 
foreign  country  in  which  he  resides. 

An  English  and  Italian  Grammar  of  this  description  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country.  Teachers  of  Italian  hare  been 
under  die  necessity  of  supplying,  by  their  own  ingenuity,  the 
deficiency  of  a  well-ordered  method.  By  availing  themselves  of 
Ollendorff's  Grammar  they  will  therefore  lighten  their  own  labour, 
and  at  the  same  time  cheer  and  encourage  their  pupils,  and  hasten 
their  progress.  By  this  means  they  will  also  pay  a  well-deserved 
oompliment  to  those  who,  by  their  enterprise  in  this  publication, 
have  expressed  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  veneration  for  the  Ian- 
guage  and  literature  of  our  beloved  Italy. 

In  order  to  increase  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  studjring 
Italian  by  Ollendorff's  Method,  a  Reading  Book,  with  the  title, 
Crestomazia  ItaUana,  has  also  been  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
thb  Grammar.  Such  a  work,  as  every  teacher  of  languages 
knows,  is  always  needed  by  pupils.  The  CreaUmaxia  ItaUana 
contains  interesting  extracts  selected  from  the  best  Italian  profes- 
sors  of  nuxlem  times.  The  most  involved  passages  and  the 
idioms  are  explained  by  means  of  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  each 
piece,  so  that  the  work  may  serve  at  the  aime  time  for  exercises 
in  reading,  translating,  and  committing  to  memory. 

P.  P.  • 
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FIRST  LESSON.' 
Lezione  Prima. 


DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

MASCULINE     SINGULAR. 

(When  the  word  begins  with  any  consonant  except  •,  followed  by  aaolhs 
consonant.) 

Nominati90f  il. 

OeniihOf  deL 

Datwo,  al. 

AeeunHtOf  il. 

AbUUivOf  daL 


the. 

GmUiMf  of  the. 

Detwe,  to  the. 

Aeeutatite,  the. 

Ablaii9ef  from  the. 


Haveyonl  |     Avete  1  Ha  EUa  1* 


'  To  PaorBssoBs.—Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils,  who 
ihovld  pronoance  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor  should  also  ex- 
cieise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in  various  ways.  Each  lesson 
iodndes  three  operations :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  the  exer- 
dies  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  questions 
eomained  in  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson  ; 
and,  lastly,  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons.  The 
teacher  may  di\ide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or  even  make  two 
into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 

'  It  is,  perhaps  th.'ough  an  abuse  of  civilzation  that  the  use  of  the 
second  person  plural  you  has  been  introduced  into  modem  languages.  The 
Italians,  however,  go  still  further,  and  use,  as  the  pronoun  of  address,  even  in 
■peaking  to  a  man,  the  third  person  singular  feminine,  EUOf  which  they  begin 
with  a  large  letter,  out  of  deference  for  the  person  they  speak  to,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  thhnd  person  feminine.  It  relates  to  Vo»tra  Signoria  (coq 
tTKted:  VorngTUfria^  abridged  V.  iS.,  your  worship),  which  is  understood. 

Tilers  are,  however,  three  ways  of  addressing  a  person,  viz.  :— 

1.  Dar  ddtUf  to  say  thou. 

2.  Dar  del  voi,  to  say  you. 

3.  Dar  del  Lei^  (£22a,  nominative,)  to  speak  in  the  third  person. 
WeBrsdneated  persons  use  the  second  person  singular  iu,  thon,  only  i^ 
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Tea,  Sir,  I  have. 

Tlu, 

The  hat. 
Hare  you  the  hati 
Ve8»  Sir,  I  have  the  hat 

The  bread. 

The  salt. 

Theeoap. 


Si,  Signore,*  Vbo. 

li  (before  fl^  followed  by  a 

lo  i  and  before  a  vowel,  f). 
Ucappello. 
Ha  Ella  il  cappellol 
SI,  Signore,  ho  il  cappeUo. 
npane. 
II  sale, 
n  Bapone. 


DEFINITE  AETICLE,  MASCULINE  SINGULAR, 
When  the  word  begins  with  «,  followed  by  a  consonant  (or  with  j^ 


Norn. 
Oen. 
Dot, 
Ace. 

Abl, 


the. 
of  the. 
to  the. 

the. 
from  the. 


Norn. 

Om, 

Dot 

Ace. 

AbL 


lo. 

deUo. 

aUo. 

lo. 

dallo. 


The  looking-glass. 
The  boot. 
The  sugar. 


Lo  specchlo. 
Lo  8d?ale. 
Lo  zucchero. 


speaking  to  their  intimate  friends.  It  is  also  used  in  all  sorts  of  poetry.  Ths 
second  person  plural,  voi,  you,  is  used  towards  servants,  but  towards  other 
persona  it  is  a  mark  of  fruniliarity.  The  third  person,  eUOf  she,  is  moet  gener- 
ally used  as  the  pronoun  of  address,  and  you  may  be  sure  never  to  give  offence 
in  using  it,  either  towards  your  superiors  or  inferiors.  But  as  we  must  know 
how  to  speak  to  our  servants  and  Intimate  friends,^  well  as  to  other  persons^ 
we  have  in  the  course  of  oar  method  made  use  sometimes  of  the  one,  some- 
times of  the  other,  and  sometimes  of  both  ways  of  expression,  giving,  however, 
always  the  preference  to  EUa, 

In  speaking  in  the  third  person  singular,  EUa  is  used  for  the  subject  or  nomi* 
native ;  Lei^  La,  Le,  for  the  other  cases :  and  in  speaking  in  the  same  manner 
to  more  than  one  person,  the  plural  of  those  pronouns  must  be  made  use  o^ 
/iz.,  EUd  or  EUeno,  for  the  subject  or  nominative,  and  Loro,  Le,  for  the  other 
cases.  These  pronouns  bdng  feminine,  the  adjective  must  needs  agree  with 
them.  Ex.:  E  EUa  eontenia?  or  simply:  I  eontenla?  are  you  satisfied  1 
(literally:  is  she  satisfied?)  Came  Ha  EUa?  or  simply:  Come  sta?  how  do 
you  do  7  (literally:  how  is  she?)  Le  patio,  I  speak  to  you  (literally:  I  speak 
to  her).  Sono  nua  (or  iX  di  LeC^  devoHeHmo  servo,  I  am  your  most  devoted  ser- 
vant (literally :  I  am  her  most  devoted  servant).  Ho  veduto  U  di  Lei  (or  il  n») 
mgnor  JrateUo,  or  else  UfraieUo  di  V.  S.,  I  have  seen  your  brother  ^literally  : 
I  have  seen  her  Mr.  brotlier),  i.  e.  the  brother  of  your  worehip. 

*  When  Signor  is  followed  by  a  noun,  it  has  no  e  at  the  end,  except  when  it 
begins  with  e,  followed  by  a  consonant.  Ex. :  il  Signor  Aleooandro,  Mr.  Alex* 
anderi  U  Signor  Cmte,  Count:  il  Signor  AbaUt  Abboti  il  Signor*  St^fitm^ 
Mr.  Stephen. 
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Oftt.  A,  When  the  ward  begins  with  a  vowel  the  nme  artiele  Is  Botde  qm 
<  with  this  difierenoe  only,  that  for  the  letter  o  an  apostrophe  C)  is  substi> 
aited,as: 


Abm 

the. 

JVewi.                      H. 

Oou 

of  the. 

Gen.                    dell>. 

Oat. 

to  the. 

DaL                     aU'. 

^x. 

the. 

A«.                         P. 

ilM. 

from  the. 

ilM.                    dalP. 

The  coat 

L'ablto^Uyesato. 

The  man. 

L*  nomo. 

My  hat.  |     flmiocappeOo. 

06«.  B.  In  Italian  the  definite  article  precedes  the  posssssiTe  pronooa. 


cap* 


Yonr  bread. 

Ba^eyonmy  hati 

Yes,  Sir,  I  haye  yoor  hat 

Uareyoayow  bread  1  % 

Yes,  Sir,  I  hsTO  my  bread. 

Have  yoo  my  sugar? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  hare  yoor  sugar. 

Ob*.  C  When  the  word  beginning  with  z^  or  with  «,  followed  by  a  conso- 
nant, is  preceded  by  anothw  word,  the  article  is  not  to,  but  U, 


c  n  di  Lei  pane.    H  sno  pane.^ 
}  II  vostro  pane. 
\  Ha  Ella  il  mio  cappello  ? 
(  A?ete  11  mio  cappello  1 

SI,  Signore,  ho  il|  f^  j 

peUo.s 
CHaEUaildiLei  pane? 
C  Avete  il  vostro  pane  1 
S),  Signore,  ho  il  mio  pane. 

|]^*^^*|umioiucchero1 

Si,  Signore,  ho  il  di  Lei  zucchero. 


Whieh  or  vihai  7  |  QuaU  ?  or  Chef 

OU.  D,  Which  or  vihai  Is  more  generally  rendered  by  du,  when  the  noun 
follows  immediately,  and  by  qfuaU  (plural  quaK^  when  it  is  separated  from  it.' 
Bnt  what  is   prefiisrably  rendered   by  d^  and  uhick  by   qudU  (abridged 


WUch hat  have  youl 
I  have  my  tiat 


dnal  csppello  ha  Ella? 
Ho  il  mio  cappello. 


'  The  first  of  these  ezpresslons  is  generally  used  by  well-educated  persons. 

•  That  is  to  say,  U  eappdUt  di  V.  S^  the  hat  of  your  worship. 

•  Es:  Eeeo due gpode:  quaUvoUU?    Here  are  two  swords,  which  will  you 
hxwl    (huUjTaquuHWnimmoimidf    Which  ofthese  books  are  mine  1 
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Which  bread  have  you? 
I  have  your  bread. 
Which  soap  have  youl 
1  have  my  soap. 
Which  coat  have  youl 
I  have  your  coat 


CIm  pane  ha  Ella  1 
Ho  11  di  Lei  pane, 
dual  sapone  ha  Ella? 
Ho  il  mio  sapone. 
•Che  abito  ha  Ella? 
Ho  U  di  Lei  abito. 


EXERCISE. 


Have  you  the  bread  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  bread. — Have  you 
your  bread  ? — I  have  my  bread. — Have  you  the  salt  ? — I  h^ve 
the  salt. — Have  you  my  salt  ? — ^1  have  your  salt. — Have  you  the 
soap. — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  soap. — Have  you  your  soap  ? — I  have 
my  soap. — Which  soap  have  you  ? — I  have  your  soap. — Have 
you  the  sugar  ? — ^I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — 
I  have  my  sugar. — ^Which  sugar  have  you  ? — 1  have  your  sugar  ? 
— ^A^'hich  boot  have  you  ? — I  have  my  boot. — Have  you  my  boot  1 
-—I  have  your  boot. — Which  bread  have  you  ? — •!  have  my  bread. 
— Which  salt  have  you? — ^I  have  your  salt. — Have  you  the 
looking-glass? — ^I  have  the  looking-glass. — Which  looking-glass 
have  you  ? — I  have  my  looking-glass. — Hq^e  you  my  looking, 
glass  ? — ^I  have  your  looking-glass. — Have  you  the  coat  ? — Yes, 
Sir,  I  have  the  coat. — ^Which  coat  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  coat. 
— Have  you  my  coat  ? — ^I  have  your  coat.^ 


f  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases,  in  addi'lon  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises;  but  they 
must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make 
separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  they 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words 
more  easily,  when  they  require  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 
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SECOND   LESSON. 
Lezione  Seconda. 


It. 

Lo  (sometimes  iZ). 

HaTc  yoa  my  hall 

HaEllailmlocappeiiol 

Vea,  Sir,  1  have  it. 

SI,  Signore,  T  ho. 

Good. 

Buono.i 

Bad. 

Caiiivo. 

Pretty. 

Vezzoso,  leggiadro,  vago,  {razioM, 

Uno. 

Handsome,  fine  or  beaatifol. 

Bello.s 

Ugly. 

Brutio. 

Old. 

Vecchio. 

The  cloth. 

II  panno. 

The  wood. 

I]  iegno.8 

The  thread. 

11  refe. 

The  handkerchief. 

11  £azzoletto,  il  «iocfilckJftO, 

The  waistcoat. 

I]  giubbetto. 

The  cotton. 

11  cotone. 

The  dog. 

11  cane. 

The  horse. 

11  cavallo. 

Hare  yoa  the  fine  dog? 

Ha  Ella  ilbel  cane? 

Ye%  Sir,  I  have  iL 

Si,  Signore,  V  ho. 

Not. 

Non. 

i  have  not. 

Non  ho. 

I  have  not  the  bread. 

Non  ho  il  pane. 

No,  Sir. 

No,  Signore. 

Hare  you  my  old  hat  7 

Avete  11  mlo  vecchio  cappello ) 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

No,  Signore,  non  V  ho. 

>  Where  two  words  happen  to  finish  with  the  same  vowel,  we  generally 
anppresa,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  that  of  the  first  word, as :  huonpanno^  good 
cloth ;  buon  glomo^  good  morning ;  instead  of:  buono  panno^  bwmo  giomo.  But 
Che  suppression  does  not  take  place  when  the  second  word  begins  with  •  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant 

*  Before  a  consonant  (not  before  •  followed  by  a  consonant)  btl  is  emplojad, 

*  Wood  for  fuel  is  fidminlDe,  and  is  rendered  by  la  Ugna. 
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WMch  dog  have  you  1 
I  have  my  pretty  dog. 
Which  handlcerchief  have  you  7 
I  have  your  pretty  cotton  handker- 
chie£ 


dual  cane  ha  Ella  Y 
Ho  11  mio  bel  cane, 
dual  laztoletto  ha  EUal 
Ho  U   di  Lei  bel  fazzoletto  dl 
tone. 


Of. 


[DL 


!V  abito  dl  panno. 


The  doth  coat  ,  ^  _        ,      .. 

n  veatlto  di  panno. 

06e.  A,  The  preposition  (U  (like  de  in  French)  is  always  put  between  the 
name  of  the  thing  and  the  name  of  the  matter  of  which  It  is  made,  and  this  is 
in  Italian  always  the  last 


The  cotton  handkerchief. 

The  gun. 

The  leather. 

The  gold. 

The  lead. 

The  iron. 

The  candlestick. 
The  wooden  gun. 
The  leaden  horse. 
The  golden  candlestick. 

Obt,  B.  The  preposition  di  loses 
the  example  above. 


n  fazzoletto  di  cotone. 
Lo  schioppo. 
II  cuoio. 
L'oro. 
U  piombo.4 
nferro. 
II  candeliere. 
Lo  schioppo  dl  legno. 
11  cavallo  di  piombo. 
II  candeliere  d*  oro. 
its  i  before  a  vowel,  as  may  be 


from 


Which  gun  have  yon  1 

I  have  the  iron  gun. 

Which  candlestick  have  you  7 

I  have  the  fine  golden  candlestick. 

Have  you  my  fine  wooden  horse  1 

No,  sir,  I  have  it  not 


Che  schioppo  ha  Ella  7 

Ho  lo  schioppo  di  ferro. 

Che  candeliere  ha  Ella? 

Ho  11  bel  candeliere  d*  oro. 

Ha  EUa  11  mio  bel  cavallo  di  legno  ? 

No,  Signore,  non  V  ho. 


*  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  French  and 
Latin  languages  to  notice,  that  whenever  the  letter  Hs  found  In  those  languages 
after  bfft  p,  it  Is  in  Italian  changed  Into  i.    ~ 

Lead,       French,    plomb ; 

Flower,       .  .         fleur. 

Fun,  .  .         plein. 

Temple,      . .         temple, 


Ex.:— 
Italian, 

piombo. 

finro 

•• 

illi 
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EXERCISE. 
2. 

Have  you  my  fine  horse  f — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — ^Have  you  my 
M  waistcoat  f — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  Which  d<^  have  you  ? — 
I  have  your  pretty  dog. — ^Have  you  my  ugly  handkerchief?— 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Have  you  the  good  cloth  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I 
have  it. — Have  you  my  ugly  gun  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — 
Which  gun  have  you  ?  I  have  your  fine  gun. — ^Which  candle- 
stick have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  golden  candlestick. — Have  you  my 
gdden  candlestick  ? — I  have  not  jrour  golden  candlestick. — ^Which 
boot  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  leathern  boot. — Have  you  my  wooden 
gun  t — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  noU — ^Have  you  the  good  bread  1 — ^I 
have  not  the  good  bread. — ^Which  waistcoat  have  you  ? — ^I  have 
my  fine  cotton  waistcoat. — ^Which  soap  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my 
old  soap. — ^Wliich  sugar  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  good  sugar.— 
Which  salt  have  you  f — ^I  have  the  bad  salt. — Which  coat  have 
you  t — ^I  have  my  old  cloth  coat. — Have  you  my  ugly  wooden 
candlestick? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  leaden 
gun  f — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Have  you  my  pretty  coat  ? — Jio, 
Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  horse  have  you  ? — I  have  your  iron 
hone. — ^Have  you  my  fine  hat  1    No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not 


THIRD  LESSON. 
Leziane  Terza. 


SmneQuiig,  any  thing. 

Htve  von  any  thlngl 
Uk'taomeUdng. 


SQuaJche  cosa. 
Alcuna  cosa. 
c  Ha  EUa  qualche  coiaf 
i  Ha  EUa  alcuna  ooaal 
i  Ho  qualche  coia. 
i  Ho  alcana  c 
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Nothing,  or  ttot  any  thing. 

Nothings  not  any  thing. 
I  have  nothing. 


{Non wienie, 

\  Non nulla. 

Or  simply : 
Nulla  (before  the  ve.b). 
^  Non  ho  niente. 
)  Non  ho  nulla. 
C  Nulla  ho. 

Obt,  A.  NuUa  may  simply  be  used  for  nothings  not  any  thing  i  but  then  U 
stands  before  the  verb. 


The  wine. 

My  money  (cash). 

The  silver  (metal). 

Of  silver. 
The  silver  candlestick. 

The  string. 

The  ribbon,  the  tape. 
The  golden  ribbon. 

The  button. 

The  coffee. 

The  cheese. 


iire  you  hungry  7 

I  am  hungry. 
I  am  not  hungry. 

Are  you  thirsty? 

1  am  thirsty. 
I  am  not  thirsty. 

Are  you  sleepy  1 


I  am  sleepy. 
I  am  not  sleepy. 


Something,  or  any  thing  good. 
Have  you  any  thing  good  1 

Nothings  or  not  any  thing  had. 
Nothing,  or  not  any  thing  had. 
I  lUiTe  nothing  good. 


II  vino. 

II  mio  denaro  (or  danaro). 

L'argento. 

D*aigento 

II  candeliere  d'argento. 

II  cordone. 

II  nastro. 

11  nastro  d*oro. 

II  bottone.     . 

Ilcafid. 
I II  cacio. 
I II  formaggio. 


jtHaElla&mel 
1 1  Avete  fame  1 

t  Ho  fiime. 

t  Non  ho  fame. 
jtHaEUasetel 
i  t  Avete  sete  1 

t  Ho  sete. 

t  Non  ho  sete. 
jtHaEUasonno? 
tt  Avetesonno? 

t  Ho  sonno. 

i  Non  ho  sonno. 


Qualche  cosa  di  hwmo. 
I A  veto**  I  ^^^^  ^^^>^  ^  boonol 
i  Non — nienie  di  cattitao. 
l  Non — nulla  di  cattivo. 


Ob  SiMPLTI 

Nulla    di  caitivo    (before 

verb). 
r  Non  ho  niente  di  buono. 
<  Non  ho  nulla  di  buonow 
V  NuUa  bo  di  buona 


the 
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06t.  B,   QiMleke  mM|  iMii^-fiuiilt, 
when  tbey  are  before  an  adjective. 

Have  70U  any  thing  pretty  1 
I  have  nothing  pretty. 


Wkat 


What  have  you  7 

What  have  yon  good  1 
I  have  the  good  cofiee. 

Are  you  afraid  ? 

1  am  afraid. 
I  am  not  afraid. 

Areyoa  vrarm? 

I  am  waiiu. 
I  am  not  warm. 
JIre  you  cold  1 
lam  notcokL 


well    fiM/lg,  nAmU  or  fncOe,  reqnln /€i 

J  Ha  Ella)       ,^ 

C  A  vete     >  qtt«l<*«  cosa  dl  vago  1 

^  Non  ho  niente  di  vago. 
\  Nulla  ho  di  leggiadro. 


\  Che  cosa? 
(  Cosa? 
rChehaEUal 

<  Che  cosa  ha  EUal 
CCosahaRllaM 

Che  ha  Ella  di  buonol 

Ho  del  (some)  buon  cafid. 
^  t  Ha  Ella  paura  7 
1 1  A  vete  paura  1 

t  Ho  paura. 

t  Non  ho  paura. 
^HaEllacaldo? 
(  Avetecaldol 

t  Ho  caldo. 

t  Non  ho  caldo. 

i  Ha  Ella  freddol 

t  Non  ho  freddo. 


EXERCISE. 


Have  you  my  good  wine  ? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  gold  1 
— I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  money  ? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the 
gold  ribbcHi  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  silver  can. 
dlesdck  t — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — What  have  you  ?— I  have  the 
good  cheese.  I  have  my  cloth  coat. — Have  you  my  silver  button  ? 
— ^I  have  it  not. — Which  button  have  you  ? — I  have  your  beautiful 
gold  button. — Which  string  have  you  ? — I  have  the  gold  string. 
—Have  you  any  thing  ? — I  have  something. — ^What  have  you  ? 
— ^I  have  the  good  bread.  I  have  the  good  sugar. — Have  you 
any  thing  good  ? — I  have  nothing  good. — Have  you  any  thing 
handeome  ? — I  have  nothing  handsome.  I  have  something  ugly. 
— ^What  have  you  ugly  ?     I  have  the  ugly  dog. — Have  you  any 

1  The  third  expieMlon  is  th«  leMt  correct,  and  need  only  in  oonvemtioii. 
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thing  pretty  ? — ^I  hare  nothing  pretty.  I  have  something  old.— 
What  have  you  old  ?-^I  have  the  old  cheese. — Are  you  hungry  ? 
-r-I  am  hungry. — Are  you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty. — Are  you 
sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy. — What  have  you  beautiful  ? — I  have 
your  beautiful  dog. — What  have  you  bad  ? — I  have  nothing  bad. 
— Are  you  afraid  ? — I  am  not  afraid. — Are  you  cold  ? — I  am  cold. 
— Are  you  warm  ? — ^I  am  not  warm. — Which  thread  have  you  1 
— I  have  your  good  thread. — Have  you  the  fine  horse  ? — ^No,  Sir, 
I  have  it  not. — Which  boot  have  you  ?-^I  have  my  old  leather 
boot. — Which  handkerchief  have  you  ? — ^I  have  your  fine  cotton 
handkerchief. — Which  waistcoat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  pretty 
cloth  waistcoat. — Which  gun  have  you  ? — I  have  your  fine  silver 
gun. — Have  you  any  thing  pretty  ? — ^I  have  nothing  pretty.— Have 
you  any  thing  ? — ^I  have  nothing. 


FOURTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  Quarto. 


(Quel. 

That. 

iQueOo. 

(Queir. 

ObM.  QuslU  umdheton 

•ad  quttP  before  a  voweL 

Ez.i— 

That  book. 

1     auelUbro. 

That  coat. 

aiiett*abito. 

'  Del  (genitive  before  a  conso- 

nant). 

Qfike. 

'  DeUo{ before  *,  Wlowed 

by  a  consonant). 
BeW  ( before  a  vowel). 

Of  the  dog. 

Delesne 
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vousm  utatoH. 


U 


Ortheooat. 
Of  the  man. 

OeOoatiTalft 
Den*  aMto. 
1     Deir  nono. 

Of  the  tailor. 
Of  the  baker. 

Delsartore. 
Delfbmalo. 
DelTidno. 

• 
That  or  the  one. 
tlie  neighbonfa,  or  that  of  tile  neich- 

boor. 
The  baker%  or  Aat  of  the  baker. 
The  maB*a,  or  that  of  the  nan. 

Or. 

Hare  joa  my  book  or   the  neigh- 

bour'al 
I  haTe  the  neigfaboiir'a. 
Have  joQ,  mj  bread  or  that  of  the 

baker  1 
Ihavejonri. 

IhaTenotthebaker*8. 

Quelh. 
OwdlodelVidBO. 

Qoello  del  fomaio. 
Ctuelto  defi*  nomo. 

0. 

<HaElla>ilmio  libra,  o  qnela  del 
CAvete     i    Tidnol 

Ho  queUo  del  vicino. 
^HaEUa>Umio  pane,  o  qneDo  del 
CAvete     >     fomaio  7 

HoUdiLeL    Ho  0  Tostro.    Boll 

0UO. 

Non  ho  qnello  del  fomaio. 

Ofmine.       Gemav4. 
From  mine.  AhlaHte. 

Undo. 

1     Del  mio. 
1     Dal  mio. 

Ofyoora.           Gm, 
From  TOUTS.     AbL 

IlTOttro.    Hboo.    ndiLeL 

DelYostro.  Delano.  Del di Lit 
DaiToatro.  Dalano.  DaldlLeL 

TV  Mead 

Of  the  (Hand. 

Chat  of  the  friend. 

L'amioo. 
DelTamico. 
QueQo  deir  amioob 

Thoetick. 
ThethinOOe. 
ThoeoaL 
My  brother. 

nbaatone. 
Dditale. 
Dearbone. 
MiofrateOo. 

Aidi.    There  la  no  article  before  the  poaeeeeive  prononn  in  the  aingolai^ 
when  it  ia  Immediately  followed  by  a  noun  of  qnality  or  kindred. 


My  dear  brother. 
My  hrother'B,  or  that  of  my  brother. 
Tovr  (dend'a,  or  that  of  yonr  fiiend. 


A  mio  caro  frateDo. 

dueUo  di  mio  firatello. 

QneDo  del  Toatro  (di  IM)  amloo. 
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EXERCISES. 
4. 

Have  you  that  book  1 — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  not. — ^Which  book  hare 
you  1 — ^I  have  that  of  the  neighbour. — ^Have  you  my  stick,  or  ihaf 
of  my  friend  ? — I  have  that  of  your  friend.— Have  you  my  Sreao 
or  the  baker's  ? — ^I  have  the  baker's.  I  ha^e  not  yours. — Have 
you  the  neighbour's  horse. — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.-^Which  horse 
have  you  1 — I  have  that  of  the  baker. — Have  you  your  thimble 
or  the  tailor's. — I  have  my  own. — Have  you  the  pretty  gold  string 
of  my  dog  ? — I  have  it  not.— Which  string  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
my  silver  string. — Have  you  my  gold  button  or  the  tailor's  ? — ^1 
have  not  yours ;  I  have  the  taibr's. — ^Have  you  my  brother's  coat 
or  yours  ? — ^I  have  your  brother's. — Which  coffee  have  you  ? — ^I 
have  the  neighbour's. — Have  you  your  dog  or  the  man's  ? — I  have 
the  man's. — Have  you  your  friend's  money  ? — ^I  have  it  not.-^ 
Are  you  cold  7 — ^I  am  cold. — Are  you  afraid  7 — ^I  am  not  afraid. 
—Are  you  warm  ? — I  am  not  warm. — Are  you  sleepy  ? — I  am 
not  sleepy  ;  I  am  hungry. — ^Are  you  thirsty  ? — ^I  am  not  thirsty. 

5. 
Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ?— I  have  the  tailor's. — Have 
you  my  gold  candlestick  or  that  of  the  neighbour? — I  have  yours. 
— Have  you  your  coal  or  mine  ? — ^I  have  mme. — Have  you  your 
cheese  or  the  baker's? — I  have  my  own,-^Which  cloth  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  that  of  the  tailor. — Which  boot  have  you  ? — 1  have 
my  own- — Have  ydtythe  old  wood  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— Which  soap  have  you  ? — I  have  my  brother's  good  soap. — Have 
you  my  wooden  gun,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  yours.^ 
Which  waistcoat  have^ou  ? — 1  have  my  friend's  cloth  waistcoat. 
— Have  you  your  leather  boot  or  mine  ? — I  have  not  yours ;  1 
have  my  own. — What  have  you  ? — ^I  have  nothing. — Have  you 
any  thing  ? — I  have  nothing.^ — Have  you  any  thing  good  ? — ^I  have 
nothing  good. — ^Have  you  any  thmg  old  ? — I  have  nothing  old. — 
What  have  you  pretty  ? — I  have  my  friend's  pretty  dog. — Hav« 
you  my  handsome  or  my  ugly  stick  ? — I  have  your  ugly  stick.— 
Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? 
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FIFTH  LESSON. 
Iiczione  Quinta. 


The  uerchant 

n  mercante. 

Of  the  shoemaker. 

The  boy. 

II  ragazzo. 

The  knife. 

II  coltello. 

The  epoon. 

n  cucchialo. 

Hare   you 
yours. 


the  merchant's  stick  or 


Neiiher. 
Nor. 
I  have  neither  the  merchant's  sdck 

DOT  mine. 
Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  7 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
Are  you  wmrm  or  cold  1 
I  am  neiiher  warm  nor  cold. 
Have  you  the  wine  or  the  bread  7 
I   have    neither  the  wine   nor    the 

bread, 
i  haTe  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
I   have   neither  my  thread  nor  the 

talloi  1. 


Avete  11  bastone  del  mercante,  ^  fl 
vostrol 

Non—ne. 

m. 

Non  ho  11  bastone  dd  mercante,  nd  il 

mio. 
t  Ayete  fame,  o  sete  7 
t  Non  ho  fame,  nd  sete. 
t  Avete  caldo,  o  freddo7 
t  Non  ho  caldo,  nd  freddo. 

Avete  il  vino,  o  11  pane  7 

Non  ho  il  vino,  nd  il  pane. 

Non  ho  il  vostro,  ni  il  mio. 
Non  ho  11  mio  refe,  nd  quelle  del 
sartore. 


t. 


The  cork. 
The  corkscrew. 
The  umbrella. 
The  honey. 
Thenafl. 
The  Iron  nail. 
Thelkammer. 
The  carpenter. 
The  Frenchman. 


n  turacclolo. 

n  tiraturacciolo. 

L'  ombrello,  P  ombreUa  (i 

U  mlele. 

11  chlodo. 

n  chiodo  di  ferro. 

II  marteUo. 

II  legnaiuolo. 

BFrancese. 


iem) 


What  have  you  7 

%or, 
Whai  hi  dis  matter  with  yon  1 


rChecosaavetet 

<Cosaavete7 

Ccheavetel 
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14  FIFTH  UnMON. 


\  {  Non — niente  (nsaite). 
Nothing.  I  I  jV(m-«uai  {nuUa). 


I  haTB  nothing^  or  « t  Non  ho  niente. 

Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me.  ^  ^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^ 

U  any  thing  the  matter  with  yonl 
Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 


t  ATete  qnalche  cosa? 
( t  Non  ho  niente. 


>  Non  ho  nulla  (nulla  ho). 

EXERCISES. 
6. 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — ^Have  you  my  boot  or  the 
shoemaker's  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  shoemaker's. — ^Have 
you  your  knife  or  the  boy's  ?— I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  boy's. — 
Which  knife  have  you  ? — I  have  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you 
my  spoon  or  the  merchant's  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  die  mer- 
chant's ;  I  have  my  own. — Have  you  the  honey  or  the  wine  ? — I  ^ 
have  neither  the  honey  nor  the  wine. — Have  you  your  thimble  or 
the  tailor's  ? — I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  tailor's. — ^Have  you  your 
corkscrew  or  mine  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  I  have  the 
merchant's. — Which  cork  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  neighbour's.^ 
'^'Have  you  the  iron  or  the  silver  naill — ^I  have  neither  the  iron  nor 
the  silver  nail ;  I  have  the  golden  nail. — Are  you  warm  or  colli  I 
— ^I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold  ;  I  am  sleepy. — ^Are  you  afraid  ?^ 
I  am  not  afraid. — ^Have  you  my  hammer  or  the  carpenter's  ? — ^i 
^  have  neither  yours  nor  the  carpenter's. — Which  nail  have  you  t — 
I  have  the  iron  nail. — ^Which  hammer  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the 
V  wooden  hammer  of  the  carpenter. — ^Have  you  any  thing  ? — I  have 
something. — ^What  have  you? — ^I  have  something  fine. — Wliat 
have  you  fine  ?-^I  have  the  Frenchman's  fine  umbrella. — Have 
you  the  oottcm  or  the  duread  tape  I — ^I  have  neither  the  cotton  nor 
the  thread  tape.  ^ 

7. 

Have  you  your  gun  or  mine  f — ^I  have  neither  youn  nor  mine. 
—Which  gun  have  you  ? — I  have  my  friend's. — Have  you  my 
cotton  handkerchief  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours  • 
nor  jrour  brother's. — Which  string  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  neigh- 
bour's thread  string. — ^Have  you  the  book  of  the  Frenchiq^  or . 
that  of  the  merchant  ?— I  have  neither  the  Fr&Dcfaman's  nor  ttis 
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meTchant's. — Whidi  book  have  you  ? — I  have  my  ouni.— What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ? — ^Nothing. — Is  any  thing  the  matter  with 
you  ? — Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. — Are  you  oold  I — ^I  am  not 
cold ;  I  am  warm. — HaVe  you  the  cloth  or  the  cotton  I — I  have 
neither  the  cloth  nor  the  cotton. — Have  you  any  tiling  good  or  bad  f 
—I  have  neither  any  thing  good  nor  bad. — What  have  you  1 — J 
have  nothing. 


SIXTH  LESSON 
Lezume  Sesta. 


The  bee^  the  oz. 
Thebiecuit 
Of  the  captain. 
Of  theeook. 

Have  II 

You  have. 

Too  have  not 
Am  I  hungry  1 
Ton  are  hungry, 
Ton  are  not  hungry. 
Amiafraidi 
7on  are  afiraid. 
Yea  are  not  afnid. 

Amlariiamedl 

Ton  are  not  ashamed. 

Are  yon  ashamed? 

I  am  ashamed. 
Am  I  wrong^ 
Ton  art  wrong. 

Ton  are  not  wrong. 
Ami  right! 
Too  are  right 
Ton  are  not  right 


n  manzo,  il  bus. 
U  biscotto. 
Del  capitano 
Del  cuoco. 


Hoiol 

Avete.    Ella  ha. 

Non  avete.    EUa  non  ha. 

tHofkmeioT 

t  Avete  &me.    EDa  ha  fiuoie. 

t  Non  avete  £une.  EUanonhaftme. 

t  Ho  paura  io  1 

t  Avete  paura.    EUa  ha  panra. 

tNon  avete  paura.    Etta  non  ha 
paura. 

t  Ho  vergogna  iol 
1 1  Non  avete  vergogna. 
1 1  Ella  non  ha  vergogna. 
j  t  Ha  Ella  vergogna) 
1 1  Avete  vergogna. 

t  Ho  vergogna. 

tHoibrtoiol 

t  Avete  torto.    Ella  ha  torto. 
i  t  EUa  non  ha  torto. 
1 1  Non  avete  torto.  ' 

tHoioragionel 
j  t  EUa  ha  raglone. 
!t  Avete  ragione. 
:  t  Ella  non  ha  ragione. 
1 1  Non  avete  rti^ifme. 
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HXTH  LESSON. 


H«v8l  tfaenaUl 
You  hare  it. 
Tou  have  it  not 


Have  I  any  thing  good  1 

Ton  hire  nothing  good. 

Tou  bare  neither  any  thing  good  nor 
bad. 


What  have  1 7 

Hare  I  the  carpenter's  hammer  1 
Vou  have  it  not. 
E^Iave  you  it  1 
I  have  it  not 
Have  I  it? 


The  butter. 
The  mutton. 
The  milk. 
The  peniuilfe. 


Which  one  ? 
That  of  the  captain,  or  the  captain'a. 
That  of  the  cook,  or  the  cook's. 

The  fine  one. 

The  ugly  one. 


Ajsk  I  right  or  wrong  7 

iTou  are  ndther  right  nor  wrong. 

Vou  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty, 
^ou  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. 


Have  I  your  butter  or  mine) 
Vou  have  neitlier  yours  nor  mine. 


Hoioilehiodo7 

L'  avete.    Elia  \o  ha  (lo  ha  or  r  baV 
Non  V  avete.    Ella  non  lo  lia  [pt 
non  1'  ha). 


Ho  io  qualche  cosa  di  buonol 
^  FUa  non  lia  >  niente  (nulla)  di  buo- 
c  Non  avete  )     no. 
^  Ella  non  ha  >  niente  di  buono  nk  dl 
\  Non  avete    )     cattivo. 


(Chehoio7 
c  Che  cosa  ho  io  7 

Ho  io  11  roartello  del  legnaiuolo  7 

Non  1'  avete.    Non  I'  ha. 

L'avetevoi7'  Lo  ha  Ella? 

Non  V  ho. 

L'hoio7 


II  burro,  il  butlrro. 
U  castrato  (montone). 
11  latte. 
II  temperino. 


Quale? 

Quello  del  capitano. 
Quello  del  cuoco. 
II  beUo. 
II  brutto. 


t  Ho  ragione,  o  torto7 
( t  Ella  non  ha  nd  raglone,  nd  torto. 
c  t  Non  avete  nd  ragione,  nd  torto. 
( t  Ella  non  ha  nd  £une,  nd  seta. 
^  t  Non  avete  nd  fame,  n^  sete. 
1 1  Ella  non  ha  nd  paura,  nd  vergogna. 
( t  Non  avete  nd  paura,  nd  vergogna. 


Ho  U  vostro  butirro,  o  U  mio7 
;  Ella  non  ha  nd  il  di  Lei,  nd  il  mio. 
\  Non  avete  nd  il  vostro,  nd  il  mIo. 


EXERCISES. 
8. 
I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are  you 
ashamed  % — ^I  am  not  adiamed. — ^Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  ? — ^I 
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am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — ^Have  you  my  knife  ? — Which  ? 
— ^The  fine  one. — Have  you  my  beef  or  the  cook's? — I  have 
neither  yours  nor  the  cook's. — Which  have  you  ? — I  have  that  of 
the  captain. — Have  I  yoijr  biscuit? — You  have  it  not. — Am  I 
hungry  or  thirsty  ? — ^You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — Am  1 
warm  or  cold  ? — ^You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Am  I  afraid  ? 
— ^You  are  not  afraid.  You  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.— 
Have  I  any  thing  good  ? — ^You  have  nothing  good. — ^What  have 
I  ? — ^You  have  nothing. — Which  penknife  have  I  ? — ^You  have  that 
of  the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? — • 
You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — Which  one  have  I  ? 
— ^You  have  your  friend's. — Which  umbrella  have  I  ? — ^You  have 
nnne. — H'ave  I  the  baker's  good  bread? — ^You  have  it  not.— 
Which  money  have  I  ? — ^You  have  your  own. — ^Have  you  my  iron 
gun  ? — ^I  have  it  not. — Have  I  it  ? — ^You  have  it. — Have  I  your 
mutton  or  the  ctJok'^  ? — ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  the  cook's.- 
Have  I  your  knife  ? — ^You  have  it  not.  Have  you  it  ?— I  have  it. 
— ^Which  biscuit  have  I  ? — ^You  have  thatofthe  captain. — Which 
cloth  have  J  ? — Yx>vl  have  the  merchant's. — Have  you  my  coffee 
or  that  of  my  boy  ? — ^I  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — Have  you 
your  cork  ojr  mine  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — What  have 
you  ? — ^I  have  my  brother'^  good  candlestick. 

9. 
Am  I  right  ? — ^You  are  right. — Am  I  wrong  ? — ^You  are  not 
wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong ; 
you  are  afraid. — ^You  are  not  sleepy. — ^You  are  neither  warm  nor 
cold. — ^Have  I  the  good  coffee  or  the  good  sugar? — ^You  have 
neither  the  good  cofiee  nor  the  good  sugar.-^Haye  I  any  thing 
good  or  bad  ? — ^You  have  neither  any  thing  good  nor  bad. — What 
have  1  ? — ^You  have  nothing.— What  have  I  pretty  ? — ^You  have  my 
friend's  pretty  dog. — Which  butter  have  1  ? — You  have  that  oi 
your  cook. — ^Have  I  your  corkscrew  or  the  merchant's? — ^You 
have  neither  mine  nor  the  merchant's. — Which  irjilk  have  you  ? 
— ^I  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  penknife  hco^e  you  ? — 
I  have  the  silver  penknife  of  my  neighbour. — Which  have  I  ? — 
You  have  that  of  the  old  baker. — Which  have  you  ? — ^I  have  that 
of  my  old  tailor. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I  am  afraid.-^ 
GUive  I  any  tiling  ? — You  have  nothing. 
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LezioTie  Settima. 


Who? 
Whohaf? 
Who  haf  ihe  knife  1 
The  man  has  the  knife. 
The  man  haf  not  the  knife. 
Whohaaiti 
The  boy  haf  it. 
The  boy  haf  it  not 

The  chicken. 
The  chest,  the  trunk. 
The  bag,  die  sack. 
The  ship. 
The  young  man. 
The  yonth. 


Chi? 
Chi  ha  7 

ChihaUcolteUol 
L'  uomo  ha  ii  coltello. 
L'  uomo  non  ha  ii  colteilOi 
Chi  lo  ha  7 
Lo  lia  il  ragazso. 
II  ragano  non  1'  lia. 


n  pollastro  (il  polio). 

H  baule  (il  forziere). 

II  sacco. 

11  bastimento. 

II  giovane  (il  giovine). 

L'  adolescente  (il  gioYlnetto). 


He. 


and     fiyr 


{EgU  (for  persons). 
Esso    (for     persons 
things). 
Ei  or  e'  (also  for  persons). 
Ob§,  A.  EgH  is  nsed  for  persons,  «Mofor  persons  and  for  things,  and  et  or  / 
for  persons^  bat  not  generally  before  a  vowel  or  before  •  followed  by  a  conso- 
nant. 


He  has. 
He  has  the  chest 
He  has  not  the  chest 

He  has  it 
He  has  It  not 


Egliha(essoha,egUai> 

EgU  ha  U  baule. 

Ei  (e*)  non  ha  il  baule. 
(EgU  (esso)  r  ha. 
I  Ei  (c')  I'  ha. 

Ei(e*)nonrha. 


>  The  letter  h  is  never  pronounced  in  Italian.  What  proves  this  is,  that  it 
may  be  entirely  omitted,  and  a  grave  accent  be  put  in  its  stead  on  the  three  first 
persons  singular  and  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  atere,  to  have ;  and  in- 
stead of  hOfl  have ;  ha^  thou  hast ;  ha,  he  (she)  has ;  hatmo,  they  have,  we  may 
write :  d,  <U;  a,  !tnno.  This  kind  of  orthography  has  been  foUowed  by  AUta^ 
fatio^  but  is  not  geaeraUy  approved. 
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Has  he? 

Hm  he  the  knife  1 
Wail  the  men  3 
Has  the  friend? 
Hee  the  baker? 
Has  the  young  man? 

The  Bngfldunan. 


rHaegU? 
jHaeeeo? 
<Ha? 

HaegUUcolteUo? 

HaF  uomo? 

Ha  V  amico? 

Hailfornaio? 

Hailgiovane? 


I     L'Ingleee. 


le  the  man  hungry  ? 
He  is  hungry. 
He  is  not  hungry. 
He  is  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
le  your  brotlier  warm  or  cold  ? 
la  the  man  afraid  or  ashamed  ? 
Is  the  man  right  or  wrong? 
Has  the  boy  tlie  hammer  of  the  car- 
penter? 
He  has  it. 
He  has  it  noL 
Has  the  baker  it? 
What  has  my  friend? 


Therice.- 

The  countryman,  tlie  peaaant. 

The  servant 


His  or  lier  penknife. 
His  or  lier  dog. 

The  bird. 
His  or  her  foot 
His  or  her  eye. 

His  money. 

The  tea. 


BtSy  hcTf  hers. 
Has  the  servant  liis  trunk  or  mine? 

He  has  his  own. 

Somebody  or  any  body,       \ 
mme  one  or  any  one  (indefinite  > 
pronouns).  ) 

Has  any  body  my  boolc? 
Somebody  has  it 
MOio  has  my  stick? 


t  Hafiune  1'  uomo? 

t  Ha  fame. 

t  Non  ha  fiame. 

t  Non  ha  nd  fame,  nd  sete. 

t  Ha  caldo  o  freddo  il  di  Lei  frateliu? 

t  Ha  paura  o  vergogna  1*  uomo  1 

t  Ha  ragione  o  torto  1'  uomo  ? 

Ha  il  ragazzo  il  martello  del    le« 
gnaiuolo  ? 

L*ha. 

Non  V  ha. 

L' hailfornaio? 

Che  ha  il  mio  amlco  ? 


nriso. 

II  contadino,  11  paesano,  11  mstieo 

11  servitors,  il  servo,  11  domestico. 


n  suo  tempeiino. 
II  suo  cane. 
L*  u^cello. 
II  suo  piede  (pid). 
II  S110  occhio. 
n  suo  denaro. 
II  td. 


nsuo. 
Ha  11  servitore  il  suo  forziere,  o  II 

mio? 
Ha  il  suo  (ha  il  suo  proprio). 

QualcJieduno,  qualcuno,  or 
alcuno,  taluno. 

Ha  qualcuno  il  mio  llbro  ? 
Qnatcheduno  1'  ha. 
ChihaUmiobastoael 
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No  ane^  nobody^  not  any  body, 
Nobody  has  your  stick. 

Nobody  has  it 


NessunOf  nitmo,  veruno. 
Nessimo  Jia  il  voatro  bastone. 
r  Nessuno  V  ha. 
J  Niuno  1'  ha. 
'  Veruno  V  ha. 


06*.  B.  In  using  akuno  for  no  ofu,  nobody,  not  any  body,  It  must  always  b« 
accompanied  by  non;  but  ntmunOt  niuno,  and  veruno,  require  nan  only  when 
they  follow  the  verb. 


Who  has  your  gun  1 
f 

Nobody  has  it. 


Chi  ha  11  dl  Lei  8chioppo7 
Alcuno  non  1'  ha. 
Non  r  ha  nessuno. 
Non  1'  ha  niuno. 
Non  r  ha  veruno. 
Non  r  ha  alcuno. 
L  Nessuno  1*  ha. 


EXERCISES. 


10. 

Who  has  my  trunk  ? — ^The  boy  has  it. — ^Is  he  thirsty  or  'lungry  ? 
—He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. — Has  the  man  the  chicken  ? 
— He  has  it. — Who  has  my  waistcoat  ? — The  young  man  has  it. — 
Has  the  young  man  my  ship  ? — The  young  man  has  it  not. — 
Who  has  it  ?— The  captain  has  it.— What  lias  the  youth  ?— Hq 
has  the  fine  chicken. — Has  he  the  knife  ? — He  has  it  not. — ^Is  ho 
afraid  ? — He  is  not  afraid. — Is  he  afraid  or  ashamed  ? — He  in 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Is  the  man  Vight  or  wrong  ? — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  warm  or  cold  ?— He  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — Who  has  the  country man'^s  ric^  ? — My  servant 
has  it. — Has  your  servant  my  penknife  or  his  ? — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his. — Which  penknife  has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour ? — Who  has  my  old  boot  ? — Your  shoemaker  has  it. — What 
has  your  friend  ? — He  has  his  good  money. — Has  he  my  gold  ? — 
He  has  it  not. — Who  has  it  ? — The  baker  has  it. — Has  the  baker 
my  bird  or  his? — He  has  his. — Who  has  mine  ? — The  carpenter 
has  it. — Who  is  cold  ? — Nobody  is  cold. — Is  any  body  warm  ?— 
Nobody  is  warm. — Has  any  body  my  chicken  ? — Nobody  has  it. 
— Has  your  servant  your  waistcoat  or  mine  ? — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  mine. — Which  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. 
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11. 

Has  aDy  one  my  gun  ? — No  one  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my 
book  ? — ^He  has  it  not. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has 
be  the  hammer  or  the  nail  ? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the 
nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my  stick  ? — He  has  neither  youi 
umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar  ? — He 
has  neither  your  cofiee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — 
Has  the  boy  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ? — 
He  has  neither  that  of  your  brother  nor  that  of  the  Frenchman ; 
he  has  his  own. — Have  I  your  bag  or  that  of  your  friend  ? — ^You . 
baye  neither  mine  nor  my  friend's ;  you  have  your  own. — Who 
has  the  peasant's  bag  ? — The  good  baker  has  it. — ^Who  is  afraid  ? 
— ^The  tailor's  boy  is  afraid. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not  sleepy.— 
Is  he  cold  or  hungry  ? — He  b  neither  cold  nor  hungry. — What  is 
the  matter  with  him  ?-^— Nothing. — Has  the  peasant  my  money  ? 
— ^He  has  it  not. — Has  the  captain  (got)  it  ? — He  has  it  not  ?— 
Who  iias  it  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  neighbour  any  thing 
good  ? — ^He  has  nothing  good. — What  has  he  ugly  ? — He  has  no 
thing  ugly. — ^Has  he  any  thing  ? — He  has  nothing. 

12. 

Has  the  merchant  my  cloth  or  his  ? — He  has  neither  yours  noi 
his. — Which  cloth  has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  my  brother. — Which 
thimble  has  the  tailor  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  bfx>ther  his 
wine  or  the  neighbour's  ? — He  has  neither  his  nor  the  neighbour's. 
— Which  wine  has  he? — He  has  his  own. — Has  any  body  mj 
gold  ribbon? — ^Nobody  has  it. — Who  has  my  silver  string? — 
Your  good  boy  has' it. — Has  he  my  wooden  or  my  leaden  horse  ? 
-f-He  has  neither  your  wooden  nor  your  leaden  horse ;  he  has  his 
friend's  leathern  horse.— ^Is  ahy  body  wrong  ? — ^Nobody  is  wrong. 
— Who  has  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  ? — The  merchant  has  it. 
— Has  he  it  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. — Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  ? 
— ^I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Has  your  cook  his  mutton  ? 
— He  has  it. — Have  you  my  bread  or  my  cheese  ? — I  have  neither 
your  bread  nor  your  cheese. — Have  I  your  salt  or  your  butter  ?  — 
You  have  neither  my  salt  nor  my  butter. — ^What  have  I  ? — ^You  . 
have  your  mutton. — Has  any  body  my  gold  button  ? — No  one  has 
tL — ^Who  has  the  tea  ? — ^Whioh  ? — Mine. — Your  servant  hue  it. 
—Which  tea  has  the  Englishman  ?— He  has  his  own. 
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Leziane  Ottava. 


ThonOlor. 

The  tree. 

His  iooking-glaae. 

His  mattrass. 

The  stranger  (the  foreigner). 

The  foreigner. 

The  garden. 

The  glove. 


This  or  that  ox. 
This  or  that  hay. 
Tliis  or  that  boot. 

This  or  that  friend. 
This  or  that  man. 
This  or  that  ass. 


This  hook. 
Thai  hook. 

Have  you  t>ilB  or  that  boolc  1 

I  have  this  one,  I  have  not  tliat  one. 


Dmarinaio. 

L'albero. 

li  8U0  speccMo. 

II  sno  materasso. 

Lo  straniero,  lo  stranlcMi 

11  forestiero. 

Ugiardino. 

Uguanto. 


Questo,  o  quel  hue. 
Questo,  o  quel  fieno. 
Q,ue8to,  o  quello  stivale. 


duesto,  o  quell'  amico. 
Quesco,  o  quell'  uomo. 
Questo,  o  quell*  asino. 


Questo  Uhro  (cotesto  Uhroy 
Quel  libro. 


Ha  Ella  questo  llbro  o  queUol 
Ho  questo,  non  ho  quello. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 
Questo  (cotesio),  quello. 

MASCT7LINB   SINGULAB. 


duesto, 


Norn.  I 

Ace.    ) 

Oen.      Di  questo, 

Dot.      A  questo, 

AbL     Da  questo, 


this. 

of  this. 

to  this. 

from  this. 


duello,  that. 


Di  quello, 
A  quello, 


of  that 
to  that. 


Da  quello,    from  that. 


05t.  A.    Demonstrative  pronouns  are  never  preceded  by  an  article,  prep^ai 
tSont  being  the  words  employed  befwe  them. 
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This  one.  j     Questo  {catesto). 

That  one.  |     QueUo. 

Ob».  B.  QuMto  designates  the  object  near  the  person  who  speaks,  eolmto 
the  object  distant  firom  the  person  who  speaks,  and  near  the  person  spoken  to ; 
but  qudh  designates  at  the  same  time  the  object  distant  from  both  the  person 
who  speaks  and  that  spoken  to. 


Have  I  this  or  that? 

IToo  have  this,  you  have  not  that 

Has  the  man  this  hat  or  thati 


Ho  io  questo  o  qoellol 
Ella  ha  questo,  non  quello. 
Ha   F   uomo  questo    cappeUo, 
queUo? 


But. 
fle  has  not  this,  but  that 
He  has  thisi,  but  not  that 

The  note,  the  billet,  or  the  ticket 
The  granary. 
The  com. 


Ma. 

Non  ha  questo,  ma  quello. 
Ha  questo,  ma  non  qoeUo. 

Ilbiglietto(viglietto). 
II  granaio. 
II  grano. 


Have  you  this  note  or  thati 

I  haTe  not  this,  but  that 

I  hare  this,  but  not  that. 

Has  the  neighbour  this  looking-glass 

or  that  7 
He  has  this,  but  not  that. 


Ha  Ella  questo  biglietto,  o  quello  1 
Non  ho  questo,  ma  ho  quello. 
Ho  questo,  ma  non  ho  quello. 
Ha   11   Yicino  questo    specchio. 

quello  7 
Ha  questo,  ma  non  ha  quello. 


The  horse-shoe.  |     II  ferro  da  cavaUa 

Ob9,  C.    The  preposition  da  is  made  use  of  between  ti^o  substantlTSik 
when  the  latter  expresses  the  use  of  the  former. 


The  wine-bottle. 
The  oil- bottle. 
The  milk-pot 
The  bottle  of  wine. 
The  bottle,  the  oil. 


II  fiasco*  da  Yino 
II  fiasco  da  olio, 
n  vaso  da  latte. 
II  fiasco  di  Yino. 
U  fiasco,  r  olio. 


That  or  loMch  (relative  pro- 
noun). 

Have  you  the  note  which  my  brother 
hasi 

(  hsTB  not  the  note  which  your  bro- 
ther has7 

Hare  you  the  horse  which  I  haTe  7 

I  haTe  the  horse  which  yon  haTe. 


{Che, 
I  n  quale. 
Ha  Ella  11  big^etto  che  ha  mlo  frs- 

teUo7 
Non  ho  il  biglietto  che  ha  11  di  Lei 

fratello. 
Ha  Ella  11  caTallo  che  io  ho7 
Ho  il  caTallo  che  ha  V.  S,  o  che  toI 
aTete. 


[•N.B.  The  word  &o<%lta  is  used  also  instead  of /losBS.] 
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That  tohich,  the  one  which. 


I  have  not  that  which  you  have. 
I  have  not  that  which  he  has. 
Have  I  the  glove  which  you  have  7 
You  have  not  the  one  which  I  liave. 


^  Quelche^ 
I  Quello  che. 
Non  ho  quello  che  lia  EUla 
Non  ho  quello  che  egli  ha. 
Ho  io  il  guanto  che  ha  Vossignoital 
Non  avete  quelle  che  ho  io. 


EXERCISES. 
Id. 


Which  hay  has  the  stranger  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — 
Has  the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this 
glove  or  that  ?— I  have  this.^ — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  garden  or 
that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that  of 
mine,  but  I  have  that  of  the  stranger. — Which  glove  have  you  ? 
— I  have  that  of  the  sailor. — Have  you  his  mattrass  ? — I  have  it. 
— Which  thread  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  his  own. — Who  has  my 
good  note  ? — ^This  man  has  it. — Who  has  that  gun  ? — Your  friend 
has  it. — Have  you  the  corn  of  your  granary  or  that  of  mine  ? — ^I 
have  neither  that  of  your  granary  nor  that  of  mine,  but  I  have  that 
of  my  merchant. — Who  has  my  glove  ? — That  servant  has  it. — 
What  has  your  servant  ? — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has 
he  that  man's  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  he 
has  that  of  this  boy. — Has  the  peasant  this  or  that  ox  ? — ^He  has 
neither  this  nor  that,  but  he  has  the  one  which  his  boy  has. — Has 
this  ass  his  hay  or  that  of  the  horse  ? — He  has  neither  his  nor  that 
of  the  horse. — Which  horse  has  this  peasant  ? — He  has  that  of 
your  neighbour. — Have  I  your  note  or  his  ? — ^You  have  neither 
wine  nor  his,  but  you  have  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  thia 
norse's  hay  ? — I  have  not  his  hay,  but  his  shoe. — Has  your  brother 
my  note  or  his  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  he  has 
the  sailor's. — Has  the  foreigner  my  bird  or  his  own  ? — He  has 
that  of  the  captain. — Have  you  the  tree  of  this  garden  ? — I  have 
it  not. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  I  am  sleepy. 

14. 

Has  the  sailor  this  bird  or  that  ? — He  has  not  this  but  that. — 
Has  your  servant  this  stick  or  that  ? — He  has  this,  but  not  that. — 
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Haa  your  oook  this  chicken  or  that  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor 
that,  but  he  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — ^Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — 
You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong.— 
Hare  I  this  knife  or  that  ? — You  have  neither  this  nor  that. — 
What  have  I  ? — ^You  have  nothing  good,  but  you  have  something 
bad.— Have  you  the  chest  which4,  have  ? — I  have  not  that  which 
jou  have. — Which  horse  have  you  ? — I  have  the  one  which  your 
brother  has. — Have  you  the  ass  which  my  friend  has  ? — ^I  have 
aol  that  which  he  has,  but  1  have  that  which  you  have. — Has  youi 
Wend  the  looking-glass  which  you  have  or  that  which  1  have  ?— 
He  has  neither  that  which  you  have  nor  that  which  I  have,  but  he 
has  his  own. 

15. 

Which  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  the  one  which  his  boy 
has. — Have  I  your  golden  or  your  silver  candlestick  ?— You  ha^e 
neither  my  golden  nor  my  silver  candlestick,  but  you  have  my 
iron  candlestick. — Have  you  my  waistcoat  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? 
—I  have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  tailojr. — Which  have  you  1 
—I  have  that  which  my  friend  has. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  ?— 
I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm,  but  I  am  thirsty. — Is  your  friend 
afraid  or  ashamed  ? — He  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed,  but  he  is 
sleepy. — ^Who  is  wrong  ? — ^Your  friend  is  wrong. — Has  any  one 
my  umbrella  ? — ^No  one  has  it. — Is  any  one  ashamed  ? — No  one 
a  ashamed,  but  my  friend  is  hungry. — Has  the^  captain  the  ship 
which  you  have  or  that  which  I  have  ? — He  has  neither  that  which 
you  have,  nor  that  which  1  have. — Which  has  he  ? — He  has  that 
of  his  friend. — Is  he  right  or  wrong  ? — He  is  neitfier  right  nor 
wmng. — Has  the  Frenchman  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — He  has 
oetther  any  thing  good  nor  bad,  but  he  has  something  pretty.^- 
What  has  he  pretty  ? — ^He  has  the  pretty  looking-glass.— '•Has  he 
Ac  good  biscuit  1 — ^He  has  it  not,  but  his  neighbour  has  it. — ^Has 
the  Bnglishman  the  wine-bottle? — He  has  the  wine-bottle,  but  he 
has  not  the  bottle  of  wine. — Which  shoe  {ilferro)  has  your  baker  ? 
--He  has  that  of  the  horse. — ^Has  he  my  oil-bottle  ? — ^He  has  not 
your  oil  bottle,  but  he  has  your  milk-pot. 
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DECLENSION   OF  THE    DEFINITE    ARTICLE  MASCDUNE  Dl 
THE  PLURAL 


(when  the  word  begins 


with  a  consonant,  except  •  followed  by  another 
consonant). 


FLUaAL. 

FLUaALB. 

MoKoUno, 

Abrn. 

the. 

Norn. 

I. 

Om, 

of  the. 

Om, 

Deiorde*. 

Dot. 

to  the. 

Dot. 

Aiora*. 

Aee, 

the. 

Ace, 

L 

AbL 

from  the. 

AjU, 

Dai  or  da*. 

TBI  POaMATION  OF  THB  PLITBAL. 

Rtde,    Masculine  nouns  and  a4iectiYes,  whatever  may  bo  their 
diange  it  in  the  plural  into  i.    Ex, 


The  bats. 
The  books. 
The  good  books. 
Of  the  books. 
The  sticks. 
Of  the  sticks. 
The  thimbles. 
The  dogs. 
The  brothers. 
The  merchants. 
The  horses. 
The  neighbours. 
The  good  neighbours. 
Of  the  neighbours. 
The  peasants. 
Thestnrant^ 


I  cappellL 

Illbri. 

I  buoni  Ubri. 

DeiUbrL 

I  bastonL 

Dei  bastoni. 

Iditali. 

Icanl. 

I  frateltt. 

I  mercanti. 

I  cavallL 

I  vidnL 

I  buoni  Tic3ld. 

Dei  TidnL 

I  rustic!,  contadlni. 

I  domestic!,  i  senrl 
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MCLEK8ION   OF  THE  DEFINITE  AETICLB  MASCULINE  IN  THE  PLtmAl 
(when  the  word  begins  with  •  followed  by  a  consonant,  or  with  a  Towel). 


PLURAL. 

Nmn,  the. 

Gen.  of  the. 

Dai.  to  the. 

Aee.  the. 

AbL  from  the. 

Thegnns. 
The  boots. 
The  good  boots. 
The  friends. 
The  umbrellas. 
Tlie  coats. 


PLUSALB  MASCOLUIO 

Norn.  gli 

Ci<«ii.  degU. 

Dai.  agU. 

Ace  glL 

AbL  daglL 


OU  schioppL 

GH  sUvali. 

I  buoni  stivaU. 

6U  amici. 

Gil  ombrelli,  le  ombrelle. 

Gli  abiti,  i  Testiti,  le  TestiiBisnta. 


06t.  A,  When  the  word  begins  with  i,  an  apostrophe  Is  snbstitoted  in  the 


article  gUf  for  the  letter  x,  thus : 

^*^-  ]  the  Englishmen. 

Ace    > 

Gen.    of  the  > 

DaL     to  the  >  Englishmen. 

AbL  from  the  ) 


'^Gringlesi. 


Norn,  i 

Aec. 

Gen.    DegV  Inglesi. 

DaL    Agl'  Inglesi. 

AbL     Dagl'  InglesL 


FimsT  EzcspTroK.— AH  nouns  ending  in  the  singular  In  e,  roonosyllables, 
and  nouns  having  the  accent  on  the  last  Yowel,  as  also  words  ending  in  ie,  do 
WH  change  their  termination  in  the  plural.    Ex. 


Plur. 

The  king.      The  kings. 
The  foot.       The  fiset. 
The  tea.        Teas. 
The  coffee.    Coffees. 
Thebailiffl    Thebailifib. 


Singutare, 
lira 
II  pld. 
II  td. 
Ilcaff^ 
Upodest^ 


PluraU. 
Ire. 
Ipid, 
ltd, 
Icaffd. 
IpodestA. 


SicoirD  ExcxpTioN.— Nouns'  ending  in  co  and  go,  { 

generally  insert  I 

floral  the  letter  h. 

Ex. 

The  cook. 

The  cooks. 

n  cuoco. 

IcuocM. 

The  bag. 

The  bags. 

Ilsacco. 

Isacchi. 

The  inn. 

The  inns. 

L'albergo. 

GU  alberghi. 

The  dialogue. 

The  dialogues. 

11  dialogo. 

Idialoghl. 

The  German. 

The  Germans. 

11  Tedesco. 

I  TedesehL 

The  Pole. 

The  Poles. 

nPolacco. 

IPolaechi 

The  fire. 

The  fires. 

nfoooo. 

Ifuochi. 
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Thibd  Exception.— Nounn  ending  in  to,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  lose  the  lettei 
0  in  the  plural,  and  tliose  in  wliicli  to  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  \a 
the  plurai  io  into  u.^    Ex. 


The  baker. 

The  bakers. 

11  fomaio 

I  fomai. 

The  spoon. 

The  spoons. 

11  cucchiaio. 

I  cucchial. 

The  shoemalcer. 

The  shoemakers. 

11  calxolaio. 

I  calzolai 

The  bookseller. 

The  booksellers. 

11  Ubraio. 

I  librai. 

Th3  lincle. 

The  uncles. 

Lozio. 

Glisii. 

The  temple. 

The  temples. 

11  tempio. 

ItempiL 

The  principle. 

The  principles. 

11  principio. 

I  principU. 

Ob».  B,    When,  however,  the  final  syllable  io  is  preceded  by  c,  eft^  ^,  ^  it 
may  in  the  plural  be  changed  merely  into  t.    Ex. 

The  looking-glass.        The  looking-  Lo  specchio.         Gli  specchL 


The  eye. 
The  cheese. 
The  son. 


The  eyes. 
The  cheeses. 
The  sooa  i 


L'  occhio. 
II  formaggio. 
II  figlio. 


GH  occhi. 
I  formaggL 
I  figli. 


FomiTH  ExcxPTioN.^The  following  few  words  form  their  plural  quite  lire- 
gularly,  viz. 


The  man. 

The  men. 

God. 

The  gods. 

The  ox. 

The  oxen. 

L'  uomo. 

Gli  uomini. 

Dio. 

Glis  Dei. 

Ibue. 

I  buoi. 

Oh:  There  are  some  masculine  nouns  terminated  in  o,  which  in  the  plural 
take  the  feminine  termination  a,  together  with  the  feminine  article,>and  others 
also  in  o,  which  in  the  plural  may  take  either  the  masculine  article  and  termi- 
nation, or  the  feminine ;  we  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.* 


*  Formerly  these  nouns  took  J  in  the  plural,  but  the  generality  of  modem 
authors  have  entirely  rejected  this  letter  from  the  alphabet.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  pronounced  like  i,  and  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  two 
Ts  are  substituted  for  it. 

s  Dio  is  the  only  word  in  Italian  beginning  with  a  consonant,  which  in  th« 
plural  takes  the  article  gli  instead  of  i. 

*  Nouns  terminated  in  a,  t,  u,  with  afewexgeptlons  (of  which  hereafter),  and 
when  they  do  not  represent  male  individuals,  or  dignities,  or  professions  le 
longing  to  male  individuals,  are  feminine ;  all  others  are  generally  masculine. 

*  The  principal  are  :— 


II  centinaio,  the  hundred. 


n  cigiio, 

the  eye-lid. 

n  migliaio, 

nmiglio, 

the  mile. 

n  moggio, 

a  measure. 

Lostalo, 

the  bushel 

Dpalo, 

the  pair. 

b'^OVOt 

theegf. 

Phir. 


Le  centinaia. 
Le  clglia. 
Le  migliaiat 
Le  miglia. 
Le  moggia. 
Lettala. 
Lepala. 
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My  lookine-gla 
Your  looklng-gla 
fUkte  you  my  small  looking-glassefl  7 

I  hare  not  your  small  looking-glasses, 
but  I  have  your  large  looking- 
glaasea. 


I  mlei  specchl. 

1  vosiri  specchi. 

Ha  Klla  1  miei  plccoli^  speech!  1 
r  Non  ho  i  dl  Lei  piccoli,  ma  1  di  Ld 
]     grand!  specchi. 

I  Non  ho  i  di  Isci  piccoU  speech!,  ma 
[     ho  bensi,  i  grand!. 

Great,  large.  i     Grande.     '-•'' 

Little,  small.  I     Piccolo. 

06«.  C.  GramUt  grtat^  loses  the  syllable  dt  before  a  consonant  (not  before  • 
foHowed  by  a  consonant),  and  for  the  letter  e  before  a  vowel  an  apostrophe  is 
substituted.  Before  a  noun  In  the  plural,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  grandi  must 
be  used. 

The  large  hat.  |     II  gran  cappeUo. 

The  large  coat.  I     !1  grand'  abito. 


Maseolino, 

SinfTulart, 

Plural: 

My  &r  mine. 

II  mio. 

I  mie!. 

Your— yours. 

11  vostro. 

I  vostrL 

His. 

11  suo. 

lsuoi«. 

Our— ours. 

11  nostro. 

I  nostrL 

Your — yours. 

11  vostro. 

I  Tostrl. 

Their— theirs. 

11  loro. 

I  loro. 

His  books,  looking-glasses,  coats. 
Our  books,  looking-glasses,  coats. 
Their  books,  looking-glasses,  coats. 


I  suol  libri,  specchi,  abitl. 
I  nostri  libri,  specchi,  abiti. 
I  loro  libri,  specchi,  abitl. 


Which  l>ook8,  looking-glasses,  coats  1 
Which? 


Quali    (quai,   qua'),  libri,   speccM, 

abiti? 
Quali  (quai,  qua')  1 


These  or  those  books. 
These  or  those  coats. 
These  or  those  looking-glasses. 


Quel  (or  que')  libri. 
Quegli  abiti. 
Q,uegli  specchi. 


s  There  is  In  Italian  that  particularity,  that  the  signification  of  nouns  can  be 
augmented  or  diminished  by  the  addition  of  certain  syllables  called  augmenta- 
tives  and  diminutives  (of  which  hereafter ;  see  Lesson  X.).  But  in  the  present 
instance  we  cannot  make  une  of  them,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  answer. 

*  To  avoid  ambiguity,  we  say.  in  the  third  person,  di  lui,  instead  of  U  tuo^  I 
9'mL  Ex. :  Paul  loves  Peter  and  his  children,  Paolo  ama  Pietro  e  i  di  lui  ftgli* 
woH,  or  ijigliuoli  di  lui;  for  m  using  •  fuoi  it  might  convey  the  meaning  that 
Ptal  lores  his  own  children. 
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Which  books  have  you? 

I  have  the  fine  books  of  your  good 

neighbours. 
Have  1  his  small  boots  t 
You  have  not  his  small  boots,  but  you 

have  his  large  boots. 
Which  looking-glasses  have  1 1 
You  have  the  pretty  looking-glasses  of 

your  brothers. 
Have  you  the  large  hammers  of  the 

carpenters? 
I  have  not  their  large  hammers,  but 

their  large  nails. 
Has  your  brother  my  wooden  guns  7 

He  has  not  your  wooden  guns. 
Which  has  he? 


Have  you  the  Frenchmen's  fine  um- 
brellas? 

I  have  not  theh:  fine  umbrellas,  but  I 
have  their  fine  sticks. 


My  oxen. 

Their  1 

His  horses. 

Of  my  gardens. 

Of  your  horses. 

Have  you  the  trees  of  my  gardens  ? 
I  have  not  the  trees  of  your  gardens. 

Of  my  pretty  gardens. 

Of  my  fine  horses. 
I  have  not  your  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
but  I  have  your  cloth  coats. 

The  bread,  the  loaves. 


^uai  libri  avete  vol  ?  (ha  EUa)  f 
Ho   i  bei  libri    del    vostri  boont 

vicini. 
Ho  io  i  suoi  piccoli  stivali  ? 
Ella  non  ha  1  suoi  piccoli  stivali,  ma 

ha  i  suoi  stivali  grandi. 
Quali  specchi  ho  io  ? 
Ella  ha  i  leggiadri  specchi  del-  di  ' 

Lei  fratelli. 
Ha  Ella  i  grandi   martelli  del  le> 

gnaiuoli  ? 
Non  ho  i  loro  grandi  martelli,  ma 

ho  i  loro  gran  chiodi. 
Ha  il  di  Lei  fratello  i  miei  schioppi 

di  legno  7 
Egli  non  ha  i  di  Lei  schioppi  di  legno. 
Qualiha? 


Ha  Ella  i  begli  ombreUi  del  Fran- 

cesi? 
Non  ho  i  loro  begli  ombrelli,  ma  ho  i 

loro  bei  bastoni. 


I  miei  buoi. 
1  loro  asini. 

I  suoi  cavallL 
Dei  miei  giardini. 

Deij^^^^^cavalU. 
C  vostri  ) 

Ha  Ella  gli  alberi  del  miei  giardini  1 

Non  ho  gli  alberi  del  di  Lei  giardini. 

Dei  miei  leggiadri  giardini. 

De'  miei  bei  cavalli. 

Non  ho  i  vostri  fazzoletti  di  cotoue, 

ma  ho  i  vostri  abiti  di  panno. 

II  pane,  i  pani. 


EXERCISES. 
16. 
Have  you  the  gloves  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  gloves. — Have  you 
my  gloves  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  gloves. — Have  I  your  look- 
ing-glasses ? — You  have  my  looking-glasses. — Have  I  your  pretty 
nandkerchiefs  ? — ^You  have  not  my  pretty  handkerchiefs. — Which 
handkerchiefs  have  I  ? — ^You  have  the  pretty  handkerchiefs  of  your 
friends. — Has  the  foreigner  our  good  penknives  1 — ^He  has  not  our 
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good  penknives,  but  our  good  ships. — ^Who  has  our  fine  horses  ?— * 
Nobody  has  your  fine  horses,  but  somebody  has  your  fine  oxen.-^ 
Has  your  neighbour  the  trees  of  yo\ir  gardens  ?— He  has  not  the 
trees  of  my  gardens,  but  he  has  your  handsome  notes. — Have  you 
the  horses*  hay  ? — I  have  not  their  hay,  but  their  shoes  (i  loroferri). 
— Has  your  tailor  my  pretty  golden  buhons  ? — ^He  has  not  your 
pretty  ^Iden  buttons,  but  your  pretty  golden  threads  {JiH), — 
-^What  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  his  fine  ships. — Has  he  my  sticks 
or  my  guns  ?-^He  has  neither  your  sticks  nor  your  guns. — Who 
has  the  tailor's  good  waistcoats  ? — ^Nobody  has  his  waistcoats,  but 
somebody  has  his  silver  buttons. — Has  the  Frenchman's  boy  my 
good  umbrellas  ? — He  has  not  your  good  umbrellas,  but  your  good 
knives. — Has  the  shoemaker  my  leathern  boots  ? — He  has  your 
leathern  boots. — What  has  the  captain  ? — He  has  his  good  sailors. 
— What  has  our  bookseller? — He  has  his  good  books; — ^Which 
books  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  fine  bopks  of  our  booksellers. 

17. 
Which  mattrasses  has  the  sailor? — He  has  the  good  mattrasses 
of  his  captain. — Which  gardens  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has 
the  gardens  of  the  English.— ^Which  servants  has  the  English- 
man ? — He  has  the  servants  of  the  French. — What  has  your  boy  ? 
He  Ikts  his  pretty  birds. — What  has  the  merchant  ? — ^He  has  our 
pretty  chests. — ^What  has  the  baker? — He  has  our  fine  asses. — 
Has  he  our  nails  or  our  hammers  ? — He  has  neither  our  nails  nor 
our  hammers,  but  he  has  our  good  loaves. — Has  the  carpenter 
his  iron  hammers  ?^ — He  has  no^  his  iron  hammers,  but  his  iron 
nails. — ^Which  biscuits  has  the  baker? — ^He  has  the  biscuits  of 
his  friends. — Has  our  friend  pur  fine  penknives? — He  has  not  our 
fine  penknives.^— Which  has  he  ? — ^He  has  the  small  penknives  of 
hk  merchants.— Which  looking-glasse^  has  ypur  servant? — He 
has  the  looking-glasses  of  his  good  merchants.— Has  your  friend 
tiie  small  knives  of  our  merchants? — Ha  has  not  their  small 
knives,  but  their  golden  candlesticks. — Have  you  these  notes  ? — 
'  I  have  not  these  notes,  but  these  silver  knives. — Has  the  man  this 
or  that  note  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — Has  he  your  book 
or  your  friend's  ? — He  has  neither  mine  nor  my  friend's  ;  he  has 
his  owA  —Has  your  brother  the  wine  which  I  have,  or  that  which 
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you  have  1 — ^He  has  neither  that  whioh  you  have  nor  that  whick 
I  have. — Which  wine  has  he? — He  has  thai^f  his  merchants,— 
Have  you  the  hag  which  my  servant  has? — I  have  not  the  hag 
which  your  servant  has. — Have  you  the  chicken  which  my  cook 
has,  or  that  which  the  peasant  has  ? — I  have  neither  that  which 
your  cook  has,  nor  that  which  the  peasant  has. — ^Is  the  peasant 
cold  or  warm  ? — ^He  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 


TENTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  Decima. 


OP  AUGMENTATITESk 
There  are  in  Italian  two  aorta  of  augmentaUvea,  viz. 
1.  In  OKC,  to  expreaa  any  thing  great  and  large.    Ex. 


The  hat  . .  the  large  hat. 

The  book  . .  the  large  book. 

The  hall  . .  the  large  hall. 

The  houae  . .  the  large  house. 


II  cappello  . .  il  cappellone. 
II  Ubro       . .  il  librone. 
La  aala      . .  il  aalone. 
La  caaa      . .  il  caaone. 


Ob».  A.    The  augmentativea  in  one  are  always  maaciiine,  though  the  radi- 
cala  be  feminine. 

The  door  . .  the  5  'a>^  ^o^^r- 


Cgate. 
The  chamber    . .  tlie  large  chamber. 


La  porta     . .  il  portone. 
La  camera  . .  U  eamerone. 


2.  In  Accio  for  the  masculine,  and  accia  for  the  feminme.    These  deaignatc 
fnething  bad  or  contemptible.    Ex. 


«1ie  hat     . .  the  large  ugly  hat. 
The  table  . .  the  large  ugly  table. 
The  house  . .  the  ugly  house. 


n  cappello  . .  U  cappellaccio. 
La  tavola    . .  la  tavolaccia. 
La  oasa       . .  la  casaccia. 


Obt.  B.  Nouns  terminated  in  ame  denote  plenty  or  abundance,  as :  Om 
ktmCf  abundance  of  people ;  oeaanu^  abundance  of  bones. 

Ob9.  There  are  nouns  in  all  these  terminations,  without  being  augroenta 
Uvea  Ex.  Jl  biuUnUf  the  sick ;  h  ttame,  the  carded  wool ;  U  laociOt  the  nooM 
U^/medot  the  (ace. 
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OP  DUnNUTIVES. 
lliere  are  also  two  aorta  of  diminutivea,  viz. 

!.  Of  kindneaa  and  flattery  in :  inoj  etto^  ello,  for  the  maaculine,  and  inot  etfo, 
Ooj  for  the  feminine.    Ex. 
From  povero^  poor,  are  derived : 

A  poor  little  man.  I     Poverino,  poTeretto,  poverello. 

A  poor  little  woman.  |     Poverina,  poveretta,  poverella. 

Of  compassion  in :  ticcio,  uzzo^  tceiuotb,  for  the  masculine,  and  in :  uoda, 
mxxOf  ieciuola,  for  the  feminine.    Ex. 
From  P  uomot  the  man,  are  formed : 

The  poor  little  man.  |  L'  uomnccio,  V  uomuzzo,  V  aomiccia- 

I  olo,  or  1'  omuccio— omiccluolo. 
06«.  C.  The  diminutives  convey  no  bad  meaning,  like  the  augmentatives } 
and  to  express  a  Utile  old  man,  you  may  use  indifferently :  vecchuUOf  veccfuno, 
veockUUinOf  veeefUerellOf  vecdiiereUino^  vecchixuzo.  From  la  cata^  you  may  form : 
la  otumo,  la  coBclta,  la  casuzza^  la  camccia^  la  casttcciola^  to  express  the  small 
house. 

06«.  D.  The  diminutives  in  ino  and  ina,  express  something  tender,  flatter- 
ing, and  cajoling.  Ex.  The  pretty  little  prince,  Uprincipino  (from  principt) ; 
the  pretty  little  princess,  la  prmcipeanna  (from  prmcipes9a)  i  the  little  table,  U 
tatoHno  (from  tavola) ;  the  pretty  small  house,  U  coBinp  (from  com)  ;  the  little 
chamber,  U  canurino  (from  camera) ;  the  little  cap,  U  berreiHno  (fron.  berrcUa) ; 
the  pretty  little  dog,  U  eagnoLmo  (from  cant), 

06*.  B,  These  examples  show  that  many  feminine  nouns  in  a  form  tlieir 
diminutives  in  ino^  which  termination  is  masculine. 


Those. 

Have  yon  my  books  or  those  of  the 

man? 
I  have  not  youn ;  I  have  those  of  the 


(  QueUi, 

\  Quel  or  que*. 


Ha  Ella  I  mi^i  libri,  o  quel  (que*) 

deir  uomo  7 
Non   ho  i  di  Lei,  ho   quelli  del- 

1*  uomo. 


Those  which. 


SQuelUj  che  (or  ctd). 
Quel  (or  que*)^  che. 


Have  yon  the  books  which  I  have  1 
I  have  those  which  you  have. 

Has  the  Englishman  the  knives ' 
which  you  have,  or  those  which  I ' 
kavel 


[HaElIaiiibrichehoiol 
!  Avete  i  libri  che  ho  io  1 
'  Ho  quel  che  Ella  ha. 
I  Ho  quei  che  avete  vol. 
.  Ho  quelli  cheha  Ella. 
Ha  r  Inglese  i  coltelli  che  a'^ete  vol 
o  quelli  che  ho  io  7 
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He  has  neither  those  which  you  have, 

nor  those  which  I  have. 
WhichkniTeehaahe? 
He  has  bis  own.  ' 


Non  ha  nd  quelli  che  tTete  Toi,  nl 

quelli  che  ho  io. 
QuaU  oolteiU  ha  egUI 
Ha  i  suoi. 


These  books. 
Those  books. 
Those  coats. 
Those  looking-glasses. 

Have  you  these  or  those  books  1 
These  {?\UT.  o^  this  one). 
Those  (Plur.  oUhat  one). 


Questi  libri. 
Quei  (que*)  Ubri. 
Quegli  abiti. 
Quegii  spccchi. 


Avete  questi  libri,  o  quelli  1 
Questi. 
Quelli  (quegli). 


Have  I  these  or  those  7 

You  have  these,  you  have  not  those. 


Ho  questi,  o  quelli  7 

Avete  questi,  non  avete  quellL 


Ho  io  gli  specchi  dei  Franoesi,  • 

quelUdeglMnglesi'? 
Non  avete  nd  questi,  ni  quelli. 


Have  I   the   looking-glasses   of  the 

French,  or  those  of  the  English  7 
You  have  neither  Hhe  former  nor  the 

hitter. 

06#.  F.  In  Italian,  as  in  French,  the  former  and  the  laUer^  the  one  and  tht 
9ther^  are  expressed  in  an  inverted  order ;  queeto^  qtieeti,  referring  to  the  latter 
and  gueUOf  queUiy  to  the  former. 


Has  the  man  these  or  those  sticks  7 
He  has  these,  but  not  those. 
Have  you  your  guns  or  mine  7 
I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but 
those  of  our  good  friends. 


Ha  r  uomo  questi  bastoni,  o  queUil 
Ha  questi,  non  ha  quelli. 
Ha  EUa  i  di  Lei  schioppi,  o  i  mid  7 
Non  ho  nd  i  dl  Lei,  nd  i  miei,  nmho 
quelli  dei  nostrl  buoni  amid. 


One 

.  one  book. 

Uno        . .  Un  Hbro. 

Good     . 
Fine     . 

.  good  bread. 
.  fine  horse. 

Buono    . .  Buon  pane. 
Bello       . .  Bel  cavaUo. 

Great    . 
Saint     . 

.  great  courage. 
.  Saint  Peter. 

Grande   .  .  Gran  coraggio. 
Santo     . .  San  Pietro. 

That 

.  that  dog. 

Quello    . .  Qud  cane. 

Obe.  G. 

These  adjectives  lose,  the 

two  first  their  last  vowel,  tl 

their  last  syllable,  in  the  singular,  when  they  precede  a  word  begiiming  with  a 
consonant  (not  e  followed  by  a  consonant). 

But  when  they  precede  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  all  lose  their  last 
vowel.    Ex. 

The  fine  tree.  I        i|  bell'  albero. 

The  large  tree.  I         |l  grand'  albero. 

Obe.  ff.  This  suppression  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable  never  takes  place  before  a 
feminine  noun  or  before  a  masculine  noun  in  the  plural,  except  with  reelect  is 
the  word  grande,  for  we  say  t 
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Laige  books.                |        GnnillML 
BvtvemuBtny: 

Qreat  naa.                    i        Grand'  nomo. 
Great  men.                    1        Graiuii  uomini. 
Oftt.  /.    The  word  bello  may  be  lued  in  the  plural  aa  fbllowa* 

FIse. 

P&*r. - 

fBdU. 
Beiorbe'. 
Begli  (before  •  followed  bjr 

^    vowel). 

EXERCISES, 

18. 

— Have  you  the  horses  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — ^I 
have  those  of  the  English,  hut  I  have  not  those  of  the  Frelich. — 
Which  oxen  have  you  ? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — ^Have 
you  the  ^chests  which  I  have  ?— ^I  have  not  those  which  you  have, 
but  those  which  your  brother  has. — Has  your  brother  your  bis- 
cuits or  mine  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  biscuits 
has  he  ? — ^He  has  his  own. — Which  horses  has  your  friend  ? — He 
has  those  which  I  have. — Has  your  friend  my  books  or  his  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  his,  but  he  has  those  of  the  captain  ."^^Have 
I  your  waistcoats,  or  those  of  the  tailors? — ^You  have  neither 
these  nor  those. — Have  I  our  asses? — You  have  not  ours,  but 
those  of  bur  neighbours. — Have  you  the  birds  of  the  sailors  ? — I 
have  not  their  birds,  but  their  fine  sticks. — ^Which  glasses  {il  hie- 
ddere)  has  your  boy  ? — He  has  mine. — Have  I  my  boots  or  those 
of  the  shoemakers? — ^You  have  not  yours,  but  theirs. 

19. 

,  Which  milk  has  the  man  ? — He  has  ours. — ^Has  he  our  coffee  ? 
— He  has  it  not. — Have  you  our  coats  or  those  of  •the  strangers  ? 
I  have-not  yours,  but  theirs. — ^Has  your  carpenter  our  hammers 
or  those  of  our  friends  ?— He  has  neither  ours  nor  those  of  our 
friends. — Which  nails  has  he  ?-^He  has  his  good  iron  nails. — 
Has  any  one  the  ship^  of  the  English? — No  one  has  those  of  the 
^glish,  but  some  one  has  those  of  the  French. — ^Who  has  the 
cook's  chickens? — ^Nobody  has  his  chickens,  but  somebody  has 
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his  butter. — ^Who  has  his  cheese? — His  boy  has  it. — ^Who  hat 
my  old  gun? — ^The  sailor  has  it. — ^Have  I  the  peasant's  bag?— 
You  have  not  his  bag,  but  his  corn. — Which  guns  has  the  English- 
man ? — He  has  those  which  you  have. — Which  umbrellas  has  the 
Frenchman  ? — He  has  those  which  his  friend  has. — Has  he  our 
books? — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  which  his  neighbour  has.— 
Is  the  merchant's  boy  hungry  ? — He  is  not  hungry,  biit  thirsty. 
— Is  your  friend  cold  or  warm  ? — He  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 
— Is  he  afraid  ? — ^He  is  not  afraid,  but  ashamed. — Has  the  young 
man  the  birds  of  our  servants? — He  has  not  their  birds,  but  theif 
soap. — Which  penknives  has  he  ? — He  has  those  of  his  old  mer 
chants. — Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — I  have  neither  any 
thing  good  nor  bad,  but  something  fine. — What  have  you  fine  ? — 
I  have  our  cook's  fine  beef. — ^Have  you  not  their  fine  mutton?— 
Noy  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


ELETENTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  Undecima. 


The  comb. 
The  small  comb. 
The  glass. 
Have  70U  m  J  small  eombs  1 


The  nose. 

The  wood  or  forest 

The  work. 

The  jeweL 


Ilpettiae. 
I II  petUnino. 
.  II  piccolo  pettlne. 

II  bicchiere. 

Ha  Ella  1  mid  pioeoli  pettlid  {p$k 
tiaetU)? 


II  naso. 

II  bosco ;  plur,  L  bosehL 
i  II  lavoro,  1*  opera. 
>  II  travagllo. 

Ugioietto. 
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Them. 
Hu  he  my  fine  glaaaeel 
Ht  has  them. 
HaTel  themi 
Y<m  have  them. 

Yon  have  them  not. 

Hat  the  man  mj fine  jewelal 
He  has  them  not. 
Has  the  boy  (got)  them? 
The  men  have  them. 
flaTe  the  men  (got)  them? 

They. 
They  have  them. 
They  hare  them  not 
Who  has  them? 

The  Gennan,     the  Germans. 


The  Turk, 


the  Turks. 


The  Italian,  the  Italians. 

The  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards. 

The  Russian,  the  Russians. 

The  American,  the  Americans. 

The  clothes. 


Same  or  any.'     v 


Some  or  any  wine. 
Some  &r  any  bread. 
Some  or  any  butter. 
Some  or  any  sugar. 
Some  or  any  money. 
Some  or  any  books. 
Some  or  any  buttons. 


Li,  gK. 

Ha  esso  i  raiei  beHl  Ucdiierl  f 
<Uha. 
(  Fsso  li  ha. 

Lihoio? 
c  Ella  U  ha. 
(  Li  avete. 
(  Ella  non  li  ha. 
(  Non  li  avete. 

Ha  r  uomo  i  miei  bei  gioieOit 

Non  li  ha. 

LI  ha  11  ragazzo  ? 
'  Gil  uomini  li  hanno. 

Li  hanno  gli  uomini  ? 


Eglino,  essi  («,  c'). 
Egiino  li  hanno. 
Essi  non  li  hanno. 
Chi  U  ha? 


II  Tedesco, 
II  Turco, 
L'  ItaUano, 
Lo  Spagnuolo, 
II  Russo, 
L'  Americano, 

( I  yestiti. 

I  GU  abiU. 


i  Tedeschi. 
1  Turchi. 
gV  Italiani. 
gli  Spagnuoll. 
i  Russi. 
gli  AmericanL 


{  Sing.    Del,  deHo,  delT. 
I  Plue.    Dei^  degU,  degV' 

Del  vino. 

Del  pane. 

Del  butirro. 

Dello  zucchero. 

Del  denaro. 

Dei  Ubr). 

Dei  bottonl. 


1  Some  or  any  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Italian,  and  sometimes  not ;  nearly 
as  in  English.  It  is  expressed  when  a  quantity  or  a  HJUU  may  be  understood, 
otherwise  it  is  not  expressed.  Ex.  Give  me  some  bread,  daUmi  dd  pane ;  I  drink 
wine  and  you  drink  water,  io  bevo  tino,  e  voi  beveU  acgua ;  we  have  seen  no  sol- 
dlers,  or  we  have  not  seen  any  soldiers,  Tien  abbiamo  veduto  §oldati;  wine  and 
bread  are  sufficient  for  me,  paneedaeqtiami  btuiano ;  to  write  well  we  must  em- 
ploy good  paper  and  good  ink,  per  bene  ecrivere  biaogna  adoperare  btuma  carta  e 
luon  inekiodro;  the  poor  are  often  reduced  to  bad  meat,  i  poctri  eono  epeote 
TJtiftfi  A  futtiiM  come 
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Some  or  any  gold. 

Some  or  any  sUrer  (metal). 


Dell'  oro. 
Dell'  orgciuu 


Some  or  any  men. 

Degli  uominL 

Some  or  any  friends. 

Degli  amici. 

Some  or  any  coats. 

DegU  abiU. 

Have  you  any  wine  % 

Avete  del  vino  ? 

I  have  some  wine. 

Ho  del  vino. 

Has  this  man  any  cloth  1 

Ha  del  panno  quell'  uoi 

He  has  some  cloth. 

Ha  del  panno. 

Has  he  any  books? 

HaegUdelUbrl? 

He  has  some  books. 

Ha  Ubri. 

Have  you  any  money? 

Avote  denaiul^^**^  "^  * 

I  have  some  money. 

Ho  denaro. 

'No  or  not  any,  before  a  noun. 

Non. 

I  have  no  wine. 

Non  ho  vino. 

He  has  no  money. 

Non  ha  danaro. 

Tou  have  no  books. 

{  Ella  non  ha  libri. 
C  Non  avete  libri 

They  have  no  friends. 

Non  hanno  amid. 

Some  or  any  good  wine. 

Del  buon  vino. 

Some  or  any  bad  cheese. 

Del  cattivo  formaggio. 

Some  or  any  excellent  wine. 

Del  vino  eccelleate. 

Some  or  any  excellent  cofiee. 

Dell  eccellente  cafi3. 

Some  or  any  good  books. 

Dei  bnoni  Ubri. 

Some  or  any  pretty  glasses. 

Dei  leggiadri  bicchieri. 

Some  or  any  fine  coats. 

Dd  begli  abiti. 

Some  or  any  old  wine. 

Del  vi|o  vecchio. 

Have  you  any  good  butter? 

1  have  no  good  butter,  hut  some  excel- 
lent cheese. 

Has  this  man  any  good  books  ? 

He  has  not  any  good  books. 

Has  the  merchant  any  pretty  gloves  ? 

He  has  no  pretty  gloves,  but  some 
pretty  jewels. 


(  Ha  Ella  buon  burro? 
c  Avete  buon  burro? 
Non  ho  buon  burro,  ma  ho  < 

lente  formaggio. 
Ha  buoni  libri  quell'  uomo? 
Non  ha  buoni  Ubri. 
Ha  leggiadri  guanti  U  mercante  ? 
Non  ha  leggiadri  guanti,  ma  ha  le^ 
giadri  gioieUL 


What  has  the  baker? 

Che  ha  11  fornaio  ? 

He  has  some  exceUent  bread. 

Ha  del  pane  eccellente. 

The  palmer. 

U  pittore. 

Some  coals. 

Carbone. 

The  pencil  (of  a  painter). 

11  pennello. 

The  picture. 

Ilquadro. 

The  pencil. 


II  lapis  (la  nuztOo,  a  feminine  noun). 
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EXERCISES. 
20. 
Have  you  my  fine  glasses  ? — ^I  have  them. — ^Have  you  the  fine 
horses  of  the  English? — I  have  them  not. — Which  sticks  have 
you? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — ^Who  has  my  small  combs? 
— My  boyrf  have  them. — Which  knives  have  you  ? — I  have  those 
of  youp  friends. — ^Have  I  your  gckxi  guns? — ^You  have  them  not, 
but  your  friehds  have  them. — Have  you  my  prehy  birds,  or  those^ 
of  my  brothers  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  youf  brothers',  but 
my  own. — ^Which  ships  have  the  Germans  ? — ^The  Grermans  have 
no  ships. — Have  the  sailors  our  fine  mattrasses  ?-«— They  have 
them  not. — Have  the  cooks  (got)  them  T — They  have  them. — Has 
the  captain  your  pretty  books  ? — He  has  then)  not. — Have  I  them  ? 
— You  have  them.  You  have  them  not. — Has  the  Italian  (got) 
them  ?-^He  has  them. — Have  the  Turks  our  fine  guns  ? — They 
have  them  not. — Have  the  Spaniards  them  ? — ^They  have  them. 
— Has  the"  German  the  pretty  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^He 
has  them. — Has  be  them? — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  them. — Has  the 
Italian  our  pretty  gloves? — ^He  has  them  not. — ^Who  has  them?* 
— The  Turk  has  them. — ^Has  the  tailor  our  waistcoats  or  those  of 
our  friends? — He  has  neither'  the  latter  nor  the  former. — ^Which 
coats  has  he? — He  has  those  which  the  Turks  have. — ^Which 
dogs  have  you  ? — ^I  have  those  which  my  neighbours  have. 

21 
Have  you  any  wood  ? — ^I  have  some  wood. — ^Has  your  brother 
any  soap  ? — He  has  no  soap. — Have  I  any  mutton  ? — ^You  have 
no  mutton,  but  you  have  some  beef. — Have  your  friends  any 
money? — ^They  have  some  money. — Have  they  any  milk? — 
They  have  no  milk,  but  they  have  some  excellent  butter. — Have 
I  any  fire  ? — ^You  have  no  fire,  but  you  have  some  coals  (in  the 
tmg.  in  ItaUan). — Has  the  merchant  any  cloth? — He  has  no 
cloth,  but  some  pretty  garments. — Have  the  English  any  silver? 
—They  have  no  silver,  but  they  have  some  excellent  iron. — Have 
you  any  good  cofiee  ? — I  have  no  good  coffee,  but  some  excellent 
wine. — Has  the  merchant  any  good  books? — He  has  some  good 
books.— -Has  the  young  man  any  milk?^He  has  no  milk,  but 
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some  excellent  tea. — Have  the  French  any  good  gloves  ?— 1  hey 
have  some  excellent  gloves. — Have  they  any  hirds  ? — They  have 
no  birds,  but  they  have  some  pretty  jewels. — Who  has  the  fine 
pencils  of  the  English? — Their  friends  have  them. — Who  has 
the  good  biscuits  of  the  bakers  ? — The  sailors  of  our  captains  have 
them. — Have  they  our  clothes? — ^Yes,  Sir,  they  have  them. — 
What  have  the  Italians? — ^They  nave  some  beautiful  pictures. — 
What  have  the  Spaniards? — Thoy  have  some  fine  asses. — What 
have  the  Grermans  ? — They  have  some  excellent  com. 

22. 
Have  you  any  friends? — I  have  some  friends. — Have  your 
friends  any  fire? — ^They  have  some  fire. — Have  the  shoemakers 
any  good  boots  ? — They  have  no  good  boots,  but  some  excellent 
leather. — Have  the  tailors  any  good  waistcoats  ?— They  have  no 
good  waistcoats,  but  some  excellent  cloth. — Has  the  paititer  any 
umbrellas? — He  has  no  umbrellas,  but  he  has  some  beautiful 
pictures. — Has  he  the  pictures  of  the  French  or  those  of  the 
Italians? — He  has  neither  the  latter'lier  the  former. — Which  has 
he  ? — He  has  those  of  his  good  friends.— Hav«  the  Russians  any 
thing  good  ? — They  have  something  good. — What  have  they  good  ? 
— They  have  some  good  oxen. — ^Has  any  one  my  small  combs  ? 
— No  one  has  them. — Who  has  the  peasants'  fine  chickens  ? — 
Your  cooks  have  them. — What  have  the  bakers? — ^They  have 
some  excellent  bread. — Have  your  friends  any  old  wine  ? — ^They 
have  no  old  wine,  but  some  good  milk.— Has  any  one  your  golden 
candlesticks  ? — No  one  has  them. 


TWELFTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  Duodecima. 


borne  of  it,  any  of  ii,  of  it. 
Some  of  them,  any  of  them,  of. 


Ne  (is  always  placed  betore  the 
verb,  except  when  this  is  in 
the  infinitive,  particfple,  or 
imperative). 
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Have  yon  any  wine  1 

I  \are  sonie. 

Haye  you  any  bread  1 

I  have  not  any,  or  none. 

Ha?e  yon  any  good  wine? 

I  have  some  good. 

Hare  I  any  good  cloth? 

Ton  have  not  any  good. 

Hai  the  merchant  any  sugar  1 

He  has  some  sugar. 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Has  he  any  good  sugar  1 

He  has  some  good. 

He  has  not  any  good. 

Have  I  any  salt? 

Tou  have  some  salt. 

You  have  no  salt 

You  have  some. 

You  have  not  any. 

Have  you  any  boots  ? 

I  have  some  boots. 

I  have  no  boots. 

I  have  some. 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  roan  any  good  horses? 

He  has  some  good  ones. 

He  has  not  any  good  ones. 

Has  he  any  pretty  knives? 

He  has  some  pretty  ones. 

He  has  not  any  pretty  ones. 

Has  he  any  money  ? 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Have  our  friends  any  good  buttei  ? 

They  have  some  good. 

They  have  not  any  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  books  ? 

I  have  some  good  ones. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  bread  ? 

I  have  fH>me  good. 

Who  has  scMue  bad  wine? 

Our  merchant  has  some. 


(  Ha  Ella  vino'i 
c  Avete  vino? 

Neho. 

Avete  pane? 

Non  ne  ho. 
^HaEUabuoD  vino? 
C  Avete  buon  vino  ? 
^  Ne  ho  di  buono. 
(  Ne  ho  del  buono. 

Ho  io  buon  panno  ? 
^  Ella  non  ne  ha  di  buono. 
(  Non  ne  avete  di  buono. 

Ha  zucchero  11  mercante? 

Ha  zucchero. 

Neha. 

Non  ne  ha. 

Ha  egli  buon  zucchero  ? 
{  Ne  ha  di  buono. 
C  Ne  ha  del  buono. 

Non  ne  ha  di  buono. 

Ho  sale? 

Avete  sale. 

Non  avete  sale. 

Ne  avete. 

Non  ne  avete. 

Avete  stivali? 

Ho  sdvaU. 

Non  ho  stivalL 

Ne  ho. 

Non  ne  ho. 

Ha  r  uomo  buoni  cavalli  ? 

Ne  ha  del  bnonL 

Non  ne  ha  dl  buoni. 

Ha  egli  leggiadri  coltelli  ? 

J{e  ha  del  leggiadri. 

Non  ne  ha  di  leggiadri. 

Ha  egli  danaro? 

Neha. 

Non  ne  ha. 

Hanno  buon  burro  1  nottri  amid  1 

Ne^hanno  dl  bnono. 

Non  ne  hanno  del  buono. 

Ha  Ella  buoni,  o  cattlvi  llbrf  ? 

Ne  ho  dei  buoni. 

Avete  buono,  o  cattivo  panel 

Ne  ho  del  buono. 

Chihacativo  vino? 

Ne  ha  11  nostro  mereaviiL 
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What  bread  haB  the  baker  1 
He  has  some  good. 
What  boots  has  the  shoemaker? 
He  has  some  good  ones. 

The  hatter. 

The  joiner. 


A  or  one. 


Qual  pane  ha  U  fommlo  1 

Ne  ha  del  buono. 

Qiiali  stivall  ha  U calzolaiol 

Ne  ha  di  buoni. 

11  cappellaio. 

11  falegname. 


Un  (before  a  consonaDt  or  n 

vowel). 
Uno  (before  s  followed  by    a 

consonant,  or  when  it  stands 

alone).  . 


iVbiii. 

Oen. 

Dot, 

Ace. 

AbL 


DECLENSION  OP  THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

MaacuUne, 

uno. 
d'  uno.  ' 


aoran. 

of  a— an. 

to  a— an. 

a— an. 

from  a  —  an. 


Nom, 

Oen, 

Dot. 

Ace, 

AbL 


ad  uno. 

unoi 

da  uno. 


A  or  one  horse. 

Have  you  a  book  1 

I  have  a  book. 

Have  you  a  glass  1 

I  have  no  glass. 

I  have  one. 

Have  you  a  good  horse  1 

I  have  a  good  horse. 

I  have  a  good  one. 

I  have  two  good  ones. 

I  have  two  good  horses. 

I  have  three  good  ones. 

Have  I  a  gun  1 

You  have  a  gun. 

You  have  one. 

You  have  a  good  one. 

You  have  two  good  ones. 

Has  your  brother  a  friend  1 

He  has  a  friend. 

He  has  one. 

He  has  a  good  one. 


Un  cavallo. 
<HaElla>„„m,^3 
<  Avete     > 

Ho  un  libro. 

{^"^^"^Junbicchierel 
c  Avete     > 

Non  ho  bicchiere. 

Ne  ho  uno. 

Ha  Ella  un  buon  cavallo  1 

Ho  un  buon  cavallo. 

Ne  ho  uno  buono. 

Ne  ho  due  buonl. 

Ho  due  buoni  cavalll. 

Ne  ho  tre  buonl. 

Ho  uno  schioppo? 

Ella  ha  uno  schioppo. 

Ella  ne  ha  uno. 

Ella  ne  ha  uno  buono. 

Ella  ne  ha  due  buonl. 

Ha  un  amico  il  di  I«el  frateDfot 

Ha  un  amico. 

Ne  ha  uno. 

Ne  ha  uno  buono. 
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He  bu  two  good  ones. 

He  has  three  good  ones. 
Four. 
Five. 
Has  your  friend  a  fine  knife  ? 
He  has  one. 
He  has  none. 
He  has  two  of  them. 
He  has  three. 
He  has  four. 

Have  jon  fire  good  iMrses  1 

f  hare  dz. 

I  have  six  good  and  seTen  bad  ones. 

Who  has  a  fine  umbrella  7 

The  merchant  has  one. 


Ne  ha  due  bnonl. 

Ne  ha  tre  buoni. 

Q^uattro. 

Cinque. 

Ha  il  vostro  amico  on  bel  coltellol 

Ne  lia  uno. 

Non  ne  ha. 

Ne  ha  due. 

Nehatre. 

Ne  ha  quattro. 

i  ^^^^^  \  cinque  buoni  caTalUI 

Ne  ho  sei. 

Ne  ho  sei  buoni  e  sette  catdTi. 

Chi  ha  un  bell'  ombrello?   or  un« 

bellaombrello? 
II  mercante  ne  ha  uno 


EXERCISES. 


23. 
Have  you  any  salt  ? — ^I  have  some. — Have  you  any  coffee  1 — I 
have  not  any. — Have  you  any  good  wine  ? — i  have  some  good 
(wine). — Have  you  any  good  cloth? — I  have  no  good  cloth,  but  I 
have  some  good  money. — Have  I  any  good  sugar? — You  have 
not  any  good. — Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — ^He  has  some. — 
Has  he  any  good  cheese  ? — He  has  not  any.— Has  the  American 
any  money  ? — He  has  some. — Have  the  French  any  cheese  ? — 
They  have  not  any. — Have  the  English  any  good  milk  ? — They 
have  no  good^  milk,  but  they  have  some  excellent  butter. — Who 
has  some  good  soap  ? — ^The  merchant  has  some. — Who  has  some 
good  brecul? — ^The  baker  has  some. — Has  the  foreigner  any 
coals  ? — He  has  not  any. — Has  he  any  cloth  ? — He  has  some. — 
What  rice  hiftre  you  ? — I  have  some  good  (rice). — What  hay  has 
the  horse? — ^He  has  some  good  (hay). — What  leather  has  the 
shoemaker? — He  has  some  excellent  (leather). — Have  you  any 
jewels? — I  have  not  any. — ^Who  has  soMe  jewels? — The  mer- 
chant has  some. — Have  I  any  boots  ? — ^You  have  some  boots. — 
Have  I  any  hats? — ^You  have  no  hats. — Has  your  friend  any 
good  knives  ? — He  has  some  good  ones. — Has  he  any  good  oxen  ? 
-He  has  not  any  good  ones. — Have  the  Italians  any  fine  horses? 
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— They  have  not  any  fine  ones. — Who  has  some  fine  asses?—' 
The  Spaniards  have  some. 

24. 

Has  the  captain  any  good  sailors  ? — He  has  some  good  ones.— 
Have  the  sailors  any  good  mattrasses  ? — ^They  have  not  any  good 
ones. — Who  has  some  good  biscuits? — The  baker  of  our  good 
neighbour  has  some. — Has  he  aiiy  bread  ?— ^He  has  not  any. — 
Who  has  some  beautiful  ribbons? — The  French  have  some. — 
Who  has  some  excellent  iron  nails? — The  carpenter  has  sorae.-^ 
Has  he  any  hammers? — He  has  some. — What  hammers  has  he  ? — 
He  has  some  iron  ones. — What  is  the  mattervwiih  your  brother? 
— Nothing  is  the  matter  with  him. — Is  he  cold  ? — He  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm. — ^Is  he  afraid  ? — He  is  not  afraid. — Is  he  ashamed  ? 
— He  is  not  ashamed. — What  is  tlie  matter  with  him? — He  is 
hungry. — Who  has  some  pretty  gloves? — ^I  have  some. — Who 
has  some  fine  pictures? — The  Italians  have  some. — Have  the 
painters  any  fine  gardens  ? — They  have  some  fine  ones. — Has  the 
hatter  good  or  bad  hats? — He  has  some  good  ones. — Has  the 
joiner  good  or  bad  wood  ? — He  has  some  good  (wood). — Who  has 
some  pretty  jewels  ? — The  boys  of  our  merchants  have  some. — 
Have  they  any  birds? — They  have  not  any. — Have  you  any  tea? 
— I  have  not  any. — Who  has  some  ? — My  servant  has  some. — 
Has  your  servant  any  clothes? — He  has  not  any. — Who  has 
some  ? — The  servants  of  my  neighbour  have  some. 

25. 

Have  you  a  pencil  ? — I  have  one. — Has  your  boy  a  good  book  ? 
— He  has  a  good  one. — Has  the  German  a  good  ship  ? — He  has 
none. — Has  your  tailor  a  good  coat? — He  has  a  gopd  one. — He 
has  two  good  ones. — He  has  three  good  ones. — W4o  has  soma 
fine  boots? — Our  shoemaker  has  some. — Has  the  captain  a  fine 
dog  ? — He  has  two. — Have  your  friends  two  fine  horses  ? — They 
have  four. — Flas  the  young  man  a  good  or  bad  gun  ? — He  has  no 
good  one  :  he  has  a  bad  one. — Have  you  a  cork  ? — I  have  none. 
-^Has  your  friend  a  good  corkscrew  ? — He  has  two. — Have  I  a 
friend  ? — ^You  have  a  good  one. — ^You  have  two  good  friends.— 
You  have  three  good  ones. — Your  brother  has  four  good  ones.— 
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Hai  the  carpenter  an  iron  nail  ? — He  has  six  iron  nails. — He  has 
six  good  ones,  and  seven  bad  ones. — Who  has  good  beef? — Our 
cook  has  some. — Who  has  five  good  horses? — Our  neighbour  has 
six. — Has  the  peasant  any  corn  ? — He  has  some. — Has  he  any 
looking-glasses? — He  has  not  any. — Who  has  some  good  friends? 
The  Turks  have  some. — Have  they  any  money? — They  have  , 
not  any. — Who  has  their  money  ? — Their  friends  have  it. — Are 
their  friends  thirsty? — They  are  not  thirsty,  but  hungry. — Has 
the  joiner  any  bread? — He  has  not  any. — Has  your  servant  a 
good  coat? — He  has  one. — Has  he  this  or  that  coat? — He  has 
neither  this  nor  that. — Which  coat  has  he  ? — He  has  that  which 
your  servant  has. — Have  the  peasants  these  or  those  bags? — 
They  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  bags  have  they? 
— ^They  have  their  own. — Have  you  a  good  servant? — I  have  a 
good  one. — Who  has  a  good  chest? — My  brother  has  one. — Has 
he  a  leathern  or  a  wooden  chest  ? — He  has  a  wooden  one. 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  Decimaterza. 


How  much  ?    How  many  ? 

How  much  bread  7 
How  much  money  1 
How  many  knives  7 
How  many  men  7 
How  many  friends  7 


Quantof     QuanUf 

Quanto  pane  7 
Q^uanco  denaro  7 
Q,uanticolteili7 
Quanti  uomini7 
Quantiamici7 


Only,  hut. 


I  iMve  but  (mo  fiiend. 
I  have  but  one. 


Solianto. 
Solamente, 
Non — che. 
^  Non — se  nan. 
Ho  soltanto  un  amleof 
Ke  ho  solamente  vmk 
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I  have  but  one  good  gun. 

I  have  but  one  good  one. 

You  have  but  one  good  one. 

How  many  horses  has  your  brother? 

He  has  but  one. 

He  has  but  two  good  ones. 


Much,  a  good   deal   ofy   \)ery 
much. 

Many. 
Much  bread. 

A  good  deal  of  good  bread. 
Many  men. 
Have  you  much  money  1 
I  have  a  good  deal. 
Have  you  much  good  wine  1 

I  have  a  good  deal. 


Too  much. 
Too  many. 

You  have  too  much  wine. 

They  have  too  many  books. 

Enough. 
Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


Little. 

A  Utile. 
A  little  cloth. 
A  little  salt. 
A  few  men. 
A  few  Mends. 


But  Uuhf  only  a  Utile,  not  much. 


Ho  soltanto  un  buono  schioppo* 

Ne  ho  solamente  uno  buono. 

Ne  avete  solamente  uno  buono. 

Ctuanti  cavali  ha  vostro  fratellot 
(  Non  ne  ha  che  uno. 
C  Non  ne  ha  se  non  uno. 
c  Non  ne  ha  che  due  buoni. 
I  Non  ne  ha  se  non  due  baonL 


Molto\ 

>   aesai. 

Mold  ; 

Molto  pane  (assai  pane). 

Molto  pane  buono. 

Molti  uomini  (assai  uomin 

Avete  molto  denaro  ? 

Ne  ho  molto. 

Ha  Ella  molto  bnon  vino' 

del  vino  molto  buono. 
Ne  ho  molto. 


Troppo. 

Troppi. 
Avete  troppo  vino. 
Hanno  troppi  libri. 


Ahhasiahza. 
Abbastanza  denaro. 
Abbastanza  coltelli. 


{ Poco.  Sing. 
iPochi.  Plur. 
Un  poco  di  (alqut^^M), 

Un  poco  di  panno. 

Un  poco  di  sale. 

Pochi  uomini 

Pochi  amici. 


Non — quasi.    Non^-^he  poctK 
Non — molto. 
Solamente  poco. 
,  Non — se  mm  poco. 
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Noi  manfy  but  few. 

I  hftTe  but  UtUe  money. 
He  has  lew  fiiends. 

We  haTo  but  little  gold. 


Conrege. 
You  hare  not  maeh  conrage. 
We  have  lew  friends.  ^ 

HaTewe? 
We  have. 
We  haTe  not. 


Some  pepper. 

Some  vinegar. 
Have  we  any  vinegar  1 
We  have  some.  < 
We  have  not  any. 

Have  yon  a  good  deal  of  money  1 

I  have  bot  little  of  it 

Vou  have  but  little  of  it. 
He  has  bat  little  of  it. 
We  have  bat  little  of  it. 
Have  yon  enough  winel 
I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 

Eight 

Nine. 

Ten. 

KtefCB. 


CNon — mom. 

\  Nan — che  pochi. 

V  Non — jre  nan  pochi. 

(  Non  ho  che  poco  danar^. 

C  Non  ho  se  non  poco  danaio 

{  Non  ha  molti  amid. 

i  Ha  pochi  amicL 

r  Non  abbiamo  molto  oio. 

<  Non  abbiamo  che  poco  oro. 

(  Non  abbiamo  se  non  poco  on> 


Coraggio,  cuore. 

Non  avete  quasi  coragglo. 

Non  abbiamo  quasi  amici. 


Abbiamo  1  abbiamo  noi? 
Abbiamo,  noi  abbiamo 
Non  abbiamo. 


Pepe. 

Aceto. 

Abbiamo  acetol 
Ne  abbiamo. 
Non  ne  abbiamo. 


<  Ha  Ella  molto  danaro  1 
I  Avete  molto  denaro  ? 
(  Non  ne  ho  se  non  poco. 
c  Non  ne  ho  molto. 

Non  ne  avete  se  non  poco. 

Non  ne  ha  molto. 

Non  ne  abbiamo  che  poco. 

Ha  CUa  abbastanza  vinol 

Non  ne  ho  molto,  ma  abbastani^ 

Otto. 

Novo. 

Died. 

Undid. 


Ami. 


E. 
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EXERCISES. 

26. 
How  many  friends  have  you  ? — I  have  two  good  friends. — Have 
you  eight  good  trunks?-— I  have  nine. — Has  your  servant  three 
coats  ? — He  has  only  one  good  one. — Has  the  captain  two  good 
ships  ? — He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpen- 
ter?— He  has  but  two  good  ones. — How  many  boots  has  the 
shoemaker? — He  has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  nine  good  books  ? 
— He  has  only  five. — How  many  guns  has  your  brother? — He 
has  only  four. — Have  you  much  bread? — I  have  a  good  deal. — 
Have  the  Spaniards  much  mon^y  ? — They  have  but  little. — Has 
our  neighbour  much  coflfee? — He  has  only  a  little. — Has  the 
foreigner  much  com? — He  has  a  good  deal. — What  has  the 
American? — He  has  much  sugar. — What  has  the  Russian?— 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  salt. — Has  the  peasant  much  rice  ? — He 
has  not  any. — Has  he  much  cheese  ? — :He  has.  but  little. — What 
have  we  ? — We  have  much  bread,  much  wine,  and  many  books. 
Have  we  much  money? — We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — 
Have  you  many  brothers  ? — I  have  only  one. — Have  the  French 
many  friends  ? — They  have  but  few. — Has  our  friend  much  hay  ? 
— He  has  enough. — Has  the  Italian  much  cheese? — He  has  a 
good  deal. — Has  this  man  courage? — He  has  none. — ^Has  the 
painter' i  boy  any  pencils? — He  has  some. 

27. 

Have  you  much  pepper? — I  have  but  little. — ^Has  the  cook 
much  beef? — He  has  but  little  beef,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
mutton. — How  many  oxen  has  the  German? — ^He  has  eight. — 
How  many  horses  has  he  ? — He  has  only  four. — Who  has  a  good 
many  biscuits  ? — Our  sailors  hnve  a  good  many. — Have  we  inany 
notes  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — How  many  notes  have  We  ? — We 
have  only  three  pretty  ones. — Have  you  too  much  butter  ? — I  have 
not  enough. — Have  our  boys  too  many  books? — They  have  too 
many. — ^Has  our  friend  too  much  milk  ? — He  has  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — ^Who  has  a  good  deal  of  money  ? — ^The  peasants 
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have  a  good  deal. — Have  they  many  gloves? — ^They  have  not 
any. — Has  the  cook  enough  butter  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Has 
be  enough  vinegar  ? — He  has  enough. — Have  you  much  soap  ? — 
I  have  only  a  little. — Has  the  merchant  much  cloth  ? — He  has  a 
good  deal.^-Who  has  a  good  deal  of  pepper  ? — Our  neighbour 
has  a  good  deal. — ^Has  our  tailor  many  buttons  ? — He  has  a  good 
many.— Has  the  painter  many  gardens  ?— He  has  not  many.— 
&w  many  gardens  has  he? — ^He  has  but  two. — How  many 
knives  has  the  German  ?-— He  has  three. — Has  the  captain  any 
fine  horses  I — ^He  has  some  fine  ones>  but  his  brother  has  none.— 
Have  we  any  jewels? — We  have  a  good  many. — ^What  jewels 
have  we  ? — ^We  have  gold  jewels. — What  candlesticks  have  our 
friends  ? — They  have  silver  candlesticks. — ^Have  they  gold  rib- 
bons ? — ^They  have  some 

26. 
Has  the  youth  any  ^;ood  sticks  ? — He  has  no  good  sticks,  but 
some  beautiful  birds. — ^What  chickens  has  our  cook  ?-— He  has 
some  pretty  chickens.— How  many  has  he  ?— He  has  six. — Has  the 
hatter  any  hats  ? — ^He  has  a  good  many. — ^Has  the  joiner  much 
wood  ? — ^He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — ^Have  we  the  horses 
of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have  neither  these 
nor  those. — ^Which  horses  have  we  ? — ^We  have  our  own. — Has 
the  Turk  my  small  combs  f — He  has  them  not. — Who  has  them  ? 
Tour  son  has  them. — ^Have  our  friends  much  sugar  ? — ^They  have 
little  sugar,  but  much  honey. — ^Who  has  our  looking-glasses  ? — 
The  Ifdians  have  them. — Has  the  Frenchman  this  or  that  spoon  ? 
—He  hks  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Has  he  the  mattrasses  which  we 
have  2 — He  has  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those  which  his 
firiends  haTO. — Is  he  ashamed  ?— fle  is  not  ashamed  but  afraid. 

3 
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Lezione  Decimaquarta* 


A  few  hooks. 


{  Alcurd  Uhri* 
(  Qualche  Ubro. 

Obt,  A.    The  noun  following  qtuUe/u  is  always  used  in  the  aingniu. 

Hare  you  a  few  books?  <  Ha  Ella  alcunl  libri  1 

<  Avete  qualche  libro  1 


Afeio. 
1  have  a  few. 
You  have  a  few. 
He  has  a  few. 


I  have  but  a  few  books. 

You  have  but  a  few  books. 
He  has  but  a  few  sous. 
I  have  but  a  few. 
You  have  but  a  few. 
He  has  but  a  few. 

One  or  a  sou.       Plur,  sous. 
One  —  a  franc.         "    francs. 
One  —  a  crown.       "    crowns. 

Other. 
Another  sou. 
Some  other  sous. 

Have  you  another  horse  1 
I  have  another. 

No  other  horse, 
I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  any  other  horses  1 
I  have  some  others. 
\  have  no  other*. 


Alcuni  (parecchi). 
Ne  ho  alcuni  (parecchi). 
Ne  avete  parecchi. 
Ne  ha  alcuni. 


r  Non  ho  se  non  alcuni  librL 
<  Non  ho  se  non  parecchi  libH 
(  Ho  soltanto  alcuni  libri. 
Avete  solamente  alcuni  librL 
Non  ha  se  non  alcuni  soldi. 
Ne  ho  soltanto  alcuni. 
Ne  avere  solamente  alcunL 
Ne  ha  soltanto  alcuni. 


Un  soldo.    Plur,  soldi. 
Un  franco.     "      franchi. 
Uno  scudo.    <*      scudi. 


Altro, 

Un  altro  soldo. 
Alcuni  altri  soldi. 


Ha  Ella  un  altro  cavallo  t 
Ne  ho  un  altro. 


Non — altro  cavaUo. 
Non  ho  altro  cavallo. 
Non  ne  ho  altro. 
Ha  Ella  alcuni  altri  cavaUf 
Ne  ho  degli  altri. 
rfop  i^e  ho  frftrl. 
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Thearm. 
The  heart. 
The  month. 
The  volume. 


n  bracdo  {phtr,  le  bficda). 
II  cuore. 
Ilmese. 
11  volume. 


W  hat  day  of  the  month  is  it  1 


It  is  the  first. 


(  Quanti  ne  abbiamo  del  roeiel 
C  A  quanti  alamo  del  meael 

<  E  il  primo  (Ne  abbiamo  uno). 
I  Siamo  al  primo. 

<  Ne  abbiamo  due. 
i  Siamo  al  (or  al)  due. 
( Ne  abbiamo  tre. 
i  Siamo  al  {or  al)  tre. 

06«.  B.  The  cardinal  numbers  must  be  used  in  Italian  when  speaking  of  the 
lays  of  the  month,  though  the  ordinal  are  used  in  English,  except  UprimOt  the 
«rst.i 


It  is  the  second. 
It  is  the  third. 


It  Is  the  eleventh. 

J  Ne  abbiamo  undid 
I  Siamo  all*  undid  (c 

rr  agli  undid). 

Which  volume  have  you? 

Qual  volume  ha  Ella  1 

I  have  the  fourth. 

Ho  il  quarto. 

Singular, 

PluraL 

The  first. 

11  primo. 

iprimi. 

—  second. 

H  aecondo, 

IseoondL 

—  third. 

n  terzo, 

iterzi. 

—  fourth. 

11  quarto, 

iquarti. 

—  fifth. 

11  quinto, 

1  quind. 

—  sixth. 

11  sesto. 

isesU. 

—  seventh. 

11  settimo, 

i  settimi. 

—  eighth. 

L*  ottavo. 

gli  ottavL 

—  ninth. 

11  nono. 

i  nonL 

—  tenth. 

n  decimo, 

i  dedmi. 

—  eleventh. 

L*  undedmo. 

gli  undedmL 

—  twentieth. 

11  ventesimo. 

1  ventesimi. 

—  twenty-first 

11  ventesimo- 

i  ventesimi- 

primo. 

primi. 

—  twenty-second. 

II  ventesimo- 

1  ventesimi- 

secondo. 

secondi. 

—  thirtieth. 

n  trentesimo. 

i  trentesimi. 

—  fortieth. 

11  quaranteslmo, 

1  quarantesimL 

Ac. 

Ac, 

Have  you  the  first  or  second  book  1 

Ha  Ella  il  primo,  o 

U  secondo  Ubrol 

1  have  the  third. 

Ho  il  terzo. 

Which  volume  have  youl 

Qual  volume  ha  Ella  7 

I  have  the  fifth. 

Ho  il  quinto. 

>  Henceforth  the  learners  should  v 

irrite  the  date  before  their  task.    Ex. 

Ijmdra,  oi  (il  or  al)  quindiei (ULugUo i 

milU  otto  cento  quaranSa  quaUro,    I^on- 

don,  15th  July,  1844. 
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Tile  reiDAiniof  nunMrali  are :— 


Cardinal  Numbert,  Ordinal  Number* 

Twelve, 

twelfth. 

Dodlci. 

Duodecimo. 

Thirteen, 

thirteenth. 

Tredici. 

i  Decimo  terzo,  or 
i  Tredicesimo. 

Fourteen, 

fourteenth. 

Quattordici. 

i  Decimo  quarto,  or 
i  Q^uattordicesimo. 

Fifteen, 

fifteenth. 

auindici. 

Decimo  quin  to,  or 
'    Qaindicesimo. 

Sixteeni 

sixteenth. 

SedicL 

(  Decimo  sesto,  or 
I   Sedicesimo. 

Seventeen 

seventeenth. 

<  Diecisette,  or 
C     Diciasette. 

>  Decimo  settimo. 

>  Diciasettesimo 

Eighteen, 

eighteenth. 

i  Dieciotto,  or 
i     Diciotto. 

I  Decimottavo. 

Nineteen, 

nineteenth. 

{  Diecinove,  or 
l     Dicianove. 

i  Decimo  noDo. 

Twenty. 

Venti,  Ac. 

Twenty-one. 

Vent*  uno,  Ac. 

Twenty-two. 

Ventidue,  Ac. 

Twenty-three, 

twenty-third 

Ventitre. 

Ventesimo  teizo. 
Ac 

Thirty. 

Trenta,  Ac 

Forty. 

Q.uaranta,  Ac 

Fifty, 

fiftieth. 

Cinquanta, 

Cinquantesimo 

SUty, 

sixtieth. 

Sessanta, 

Sessantesimo. 

Seventy, 

Settanta, 

Settantesimo. 

Eighty, 

eightieth. 

Ottanta, 

Ottantesimo. 

Ninety, 

ninetieth. 

Novanta, 

Novantesimo. 

A  /I*  one  hundred, 

hundredth. 

Cento, 

Centesimo. 

A  jr  one  thoustnd, 

thousandth. 

MiUe, 

Millesimo. 

T  ,f  0  hundred, 

two  hundreddi. 

Ducento  (da- 
gento). 

Ducentesimo. 

T'^ree  hundred. 

three  hundredth. 

Trecento, 

Trecentesimo. 

Two  thousand, 

two  thousandth. 

Due  mila, 

Due  millesimo. 

A  mUlion, 

millionth. 

MilUone, 

MilUoneslmo. 

Two  millions. 

Due  millioni. 

The  last. 

L'  ultimo.  ' 

A  tenth 

Una  decina  or  didna. 

A  dozen. 

Una  dozzina. 

A  score 

Una  ventina. 

A  thirtieth. 

Una  trentina. 

Oba,  C,    From  the  above  may  be  seen  that  cento  is  invariable  ir  the  fdunt]^ 
•nd  mille  is  in  the  plural  changed  Into  mila. 
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EXERCISES. 

29. 
Have  you  many  kniyes? — ^I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
*«iicils  ?-— J  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  painter's  friend  many 
looking-glasses  ? — He  has  only  a  few. — Has  your  son  a  few  sous? 
— He  has  a  few. — Have  you  a  few  francs? — We  have  a  few. — 
flow  many  francs  have  you  ? — I  have  ten. — How  many  sous  has 
the  Spaniard  ? — He  has  not  many ;  he  has  only  five. — Who  has 
the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Italians  ? — We  have  them. — Have  the 
English  many  ships? — They  have  a  good  many. — Have  the 
Italians  many  horses  ? — They  have  not  many  horses,  but  a  good 
many  asses. — What  have  the  Germans? — They  have  many 
crowns. — ^How  many  crowns  have  they? — They  have  eleven. — 
Have  we  the  horses  of  the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans? — 
We  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — Have  we  the  um- 
brellas  of  the  Spaniards? — We  have  them  not,  but  the  Americans 
have  them. — Have  you  much  butter  l-^l  have  only  a  little,  but 
enough. — Have  the  sailors  the  mattrasses  which  we  have? — They 
have  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those  which  their  captain  has. 
— Has  the  Frenchman  many  francs  ? — He  has  only  a  few,  but 
he  has  enough. — Has  your  servant  many  sous? — ^He  has  no  sous, 
but  francs  enough. 

30. 
Have  the  Russians  pepper? — ^They  have  but  little  pepper,  but 
a  good  deal  of  salt. — Have  the  Turks  much  wine  ? — They  have 
not  much  wine,  but  a  good  deal  of  coffee. — Who  has  a  good  deal 
of  milk? — The  Grermans  have  a  good  deal. — Have  you  no  other 
gun  ? — I  have  no  oiher.-^Have  we  any  other  cheese  ? — We  have 
some  other. — ^Have  I  no  other  picture  ?— You  have  another. — Has 
our  neighbour  no  other  horse? — He  has  no  other. — Has  your 
brother  no  other  friends  ? — He  has  some  others. — Have  the  shoe- 
makers  no  other  boots  ? — They  have  no  others. — Have  the  tailors 
many  coats  ? — ^They  have  only  ^  few ;  they  have  only  four. — 
How  many  gloves  have  you  ? — I  have  only  two. — Have  you  any 
other  biscuits  ? — I  have  no  other. — ^How  many  corkscrews  has 
the  nterchant  ? — ^He  has  nine. — How  many  arms  has  this  man  ? 
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— Me  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood. — ^What  heart  has  youi 
son? — ^He  has  a  good  heart. — Have  you  no  other  ser\ant?— ? 
I  have  another. — Has  your  friend  no  other  hirds  ? — ^He  has  some 
others. — How  many  other  hirds  has  he  ? — He  has  six  others.—* 
How  many  gardens  have  you  ? — ^I  have  only  one,  but  my  frieiKl 
has  two  of  them. 

81. 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the 
second  volume  of  my  book  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or 
fourth  book  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — ^Have 
V-  we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes  ? — We  have  the  fifth,  but  we  have 
\  not  the  sixth  volumes. — Which  volumes  has  your  friend  ? — He 
has  the  seventh  volumes. — What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? — It  is 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  the  eleventh  ? — ^No,  Sir,  it  is  the  tenth. — 
Who  has  our  crowns  ? — The  Russians  have  them. — Have  they 
our  gold  1 — They  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  much  money  ?— 
He  has  not  much  money,  but  much  courage. — ^Have  you  the 
nails  of  the  carpenters  or  those  of  the  joiners  ? — ^I  have  neither 
those  of  the  carpenters  nor  those  of  the  joiners,  but  those  of  my 
merchants. — Have  you  this  or  that  glove  ? — ^I  have  neither  this 
nor  that. — Has  your  friend  these  or  those  notes  ? — ^He  has  these, 
but  not  those. — Has  the  Italian  a  few  crowns  ? — He  has  a  few. — 
Has  he  a  few  francs  ? — He  has  five. — Have  you  another  stick  ^ 
I  have  another. — Wl^at  other  stick  have  you  ? — ^I  have  anothei 
iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  good  candlesticks? — We  have  a 
few. — Has  your  boy  another  hat  ? — He  has  another. — Have  these 
men  any  vinegar  ? — These  men  have  none,  but  their  friends  have 
some. — Have  the  peasants  any  other  bags? — They  have  no 
others. — ^Have  they  any  other  bread  ? — They  have  some. 
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The  tome  (the  Tolome). 
Rtve  yon  the  first  or  second  volume 
of  my  book? 

I  have  both. 

Haye  yoo  my  book  or  my  stick  1 

I  hare  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  one  and  the  other  (plural). 

Has  your  brother  ray  gloyes  or  his 

ownl 
He  has  both  yours  and  his. 
Has  be  my  books  or  those  of  the 

Spaniards  1 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


The  Scotchman. 
The  Irishman. 
The  Dutcimian. 


StiUy  yet,  some  or  any  more. 


Some  more  wine. 


Some  more  money. 

Some  more  buttons. 
Have  yon  any  more  wine? 
I  have  some  more  wine. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  money  7 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  7 
You  have  some  more. 


n  tomo  (il  volume). 
Ha  Ella  il  prime,  o  1  seoondo  tome 
delmioUbro? 

L'  una  e  V  altro  (ambidue),  or 

simply  ambo* 
Ho  1'  uno  e  V  altro.    Ho  ambidue. 
Ha  EUa  il  mio  libro,  o  11  mio  baa* 

tone? 
Non  ho  nd  V  uno  nd  V  altro. 
GH  uni  egli  altri. 

Ha  11  di  Lei  fratello  i  miei  guanti,  o 

1  suoi  7 
Eglihaglinnieglialtri. 
Ha  egU  i  miei  Ubri,  o  queUi  degU 

Spagnuoli? 
Non  na  gli  uni  nd  gli  altrL 


Lo  Scozzese. 
L'  Irlandese. 
L*  Olandese. 


(  Ancora, ) 

\Anche,    \P^^^F^ 
\Anco  {per  anco). 
r  Ancora  vino. 

<  Ancora  del  vino  (see  note  1, 
C     XI). 
c  Ancoro  danaro. 
I  Ancora  del  danaro. 
c  Ancora  bottoni. 
}  Ancora  del  bottonL 

Ha  Ella  ancora  vino  1 

Ho  ancora  vino. 

Ne  ho  ancora. 

Ha  egli  ancora  danaro  1 

Ne  h&  ancora. 

Ho  ancora  libri  7 

Ella  ne  ha  ancora. 
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Not  any  more^  no  more, 
I  have  no  more  bread« 
He  has  do  more  money. 
Have  you  any  more  butter? 
I  have  no  more. 
We  have  no  more. 
Has  he  any  more  vinegar  1 
Be  has  no  more. 
We  have  no  more  books.  - 
We  have  no  more. 
He  has  no  more  dog& 
He  has  no  more. 


Not  much  more,  not  many  more. 

Have  yon  much  more  wine? 
1  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


One  book  more. 
One  good  book  more. 
A  few  books  more. 
Have  you  a  few  francs  more  ? 

I  have  a  few  more. 
Have  I  a  few  more  sous  ? 
You  have  a  few  more. 
We  have  a  few  more. 
Tbey  have  a  few  mose. 


Non — jn'tt. 
Non  ho  pii^  pane. 
Non  ha  piili  danaro. 
Ha  EUa  ancora  del  banof 
Non  ne  ho  piii. 
Non  ne  abbiamo  pih. 
Ha  egli  ancora  aceto? 
Non  ne  ha  pii^. 
Non  abbiamo  piik  Ilbii. 
Non  ne  abbiamo  piit 
Non  ha  piii  cani. 
Non  ne  ha  piiL 


iNon — jnu  moUo, 
Non — fiu  moUi. 
Ha  EUa  ancora  molto  vinot 
Non  ne  ho  pift  molto. 
Ha  EUa  ancora  molti  Ubri^ 
Non  ne  ho  pi&  moltL 


Ancora  un  Ubro. 

Ancora  un  boon  libio. 

Ancora  alcunl  Ubri  (qualche  Ubro>. 

Ha  EUa  ancora  alcuni  firanehi  (qual« 

che  franco)  ? 
Ne  ho  ancora  alcunl. 
Ho  ancora  akmnl  soldi? 
Ella  ne  ha  ancora  alctml. 
Ne  abbiamo  ancora  alcunL 
Ne  hanno  ancora  alcunL 


EXERCISES. 

82. 

Which  volume  of  his  book  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first. — ^Tfow 
many  volumes  has  this  book  ? — ^It  has  two. — Have  you  my  book 
or  my  brother's  f — I  have  both. — ^Has  the  foreigner  my  comb  or 
my  knife  ? — He  has  both. — Have  you  my  bread  or  my  cheese  ? 
I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  the  Dutchman  my 
glass  or  that  of  my  friend  ? — He  has  neitVer  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  the  Irishman  our  horses  or  our  chests? — He  has 
both. — Has  the  Scotchman  our  boots  or  our  waistcoats  ? — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  good 
iron  guns. — ^Have  the  Dutch  our  ships  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  f 
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— ^They  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^Which  ships  have 
they  ? — They  have  their  own. — Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — Wo 
have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any  naore  pepper  f — He  has 
tome  noore. — Has  our  friend  any  more  money  ? — ^He  has  not  any 
more. — Has  he  any  more  jewels  ? — He  has  some  more. — Have 
you  any  more  coffee  ? — We  have  no  more  coffee,  but  we  have 
•ome  more  tea. — Has  the  Dutchman  any  more  salt  ? — He  has  no 
more  salt,  but  he  has  some  more  butter. — Has  the  painter  any 
more  pictures  ? — He  has  no  more  pictures,  but  he  has  some  more 
peDcils. — Have  the  sailors  any  more  biscuits  7 — ^Thcy  have  not 
any  more. — Have  your  sons  any  more  books  1 — They  have  not 
any  more. — Has  the  young  man  any  more  friends  ? — He  has  no 
more. 

88. 
Has  our  cook  much  more  beef? — He  has  not  much  more.— 
Has  he  many  more  chickens  ? — ^He  has  not  many  more. — Has 
the  peasant  much  more  milk  ? — He  has  not  much  more  milk,  but 
he  has  a  great  deal  more  butter. — Have  the  French  many  more 
horses? — They  have  not  many  more. — Have  you  much  more 
oil? — I  have  much  more. — Have  we  many  more  looking-glasses? 
We  have  many  more. — Have  you  one  book  more  ? — I  L«tve  one 
more. — Have  our  neighbours  one  more  garden  ? — They  have  one 
more. — Has  our  friend  one  umbrella  more  ? — He  has  no  more. — 
Have  the  Scotch  a  few  more  books  ? — They  have  a  few  more.— - 
Has  the  tailor  a  few  more  buttons  ? — He  has  not  any  more. — ^Has 
our  carpenter  a  few  more  nails  ? — He  has  no  more  nails,  but  he 
has  a  few  more  sticks. — ^Have  the  Spaniards  a  few  more  sous  ?— • 
They  have  a  few  more. — Has  the  Grerman  a  few  more  oxen  ?— 
He  has  a  few  more. — ^Have  you  a  few  more  firancs  ? — I  have  no 
more  francs,  but  I  have  a  few  more  crowns. — What  more  have 
you  ? — We  have  a  few  more  ships,  and  a  few  more  good  sailors. 
— Have  I  a  little  more  money  ? — ^You  have  a  little  more. — Have 
you  any  more  courage  ? — I  have  no  nK)re.-— Have  you  much  more 
vinegar  ? — I  have  not  much  more,  but  my  brother  has  a  great 
deal  nx>re. 

84. 
Has  he  sugar  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  francs 
^oiough? — ^We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  joiner  wood  enough  f 
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— ^He  has  enough. — Has  he  hammers  enough  ? — ^He  has  enoughs 
— What  hammers  has  he  ?— >He  has  iron  and  wooden  hammers. 
— Have  you  rice  enough?— We  have  not  rice  enough,  but  we 
have  sugar  enough. — Have  you  many  more  gloves  ? — I  have  not 
many  more. — Has  the  Russian  another  ship  1 — He  has  another. 
—Has  he  another  bag? — He  has  no  other. — What  day  of  the 
month  is  it  ?^It  is  the  sixth. — How  many  friends  have  you  ? — I 
have  but  one  good  friend. — Has  the  peasant  too  much  bread  ? — 
He  has  not  enough. — Has  he  much  money  ? — He  has  but  little 
money,  but  enough  hay. — Have  we  the  cotton  or  t|pe  thread  coats 
of  the  Americans  ? — We  have  neither  their  cotton  nor  their  thread 
coats. — Have  we  the  gardens  which  they  have  ? — We  have  not 
those  which  they  have,  but  those  which  our  neighbours  have. — 
Have  you  any  more  honey  ? — I  have  no  more. — ^Have  you  any 
more  oxen  ? — I  have  not  any  more. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 
Lezime  Decimasesta. 


Several, 

Several  men. 
Several  children. 
Several  knives. 


The  father. 

The  child. 

The  ink. 

The  inkstand. 

The  cloak 
The  cake  (the  pastry  the  pie). 
The  small  cake. 
The  macaroni. 
The  pastry-cook. 
Petty-patties. 


{  Diver  si  {moJU,  pareccM), 
I  Varii. 
Divers!  uomini. 
Diversi  fanclulli  (bambini). 
Varii  coltelU. 


II  padre. 

II  fandullo  (il  bambino). 

L'  inchiostro. 

II  calamaio. 

II  mantello  (11  pastrano), 

II  pasticcio. 

II  pasticcino. 

I  maccheroni. 

II  pasticdere. 
PasUccini. 
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As  much. 
As  many. 

Asmuch^-as, 
As  many— as. 

As  much  bread  as  wine. 
As  maiij  men  as  children. 


Tanlo.f 
Tanti. 

Tanti- )'^' 
\  come. 

Tanto  pane  qnanto   vino  (che  at 

come  Tino). 
Tanti  uomlni  quanti  fancinlli  (come 

or  che  fanclulli). 


Have  yon  as  much  gold  as  silver  7 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  that.  '^ 

I  have  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
the  former. 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

Have  you  as  many  boots  as  handker- 
chiefs? 

I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  those. 

I  have  as  many  of  the  former 
the  latter. 

I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


at.  \ 

!0f( 


those.  ^ 
-asof( 


QuUe  (or  just),  as  much,  as 
many. 
I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of 

that. 
Quite  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 
Quite  as  much  of  these  as  of  those. 

Quite  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


An  enemy,  enemies. 
Hy  dear  friend. 

Dear. 

The  heart. 


Ha  EUa  tanto  oro  quanto  argentol 
Ho  tanto  di  questo  quanto  di  quello. 

Ho    tanto   dell'    uno    quanto   del- 

raltro. 
Ha  Ella  tanti  stlvali  quanti  &zzo« 

letU7 

Ho  tanto  di  questi  quanto  di  quellL 

Ho  tanto   degli  uni  quanto  defl^ 
altri. 


AUreitanto,  aUrettantt. 

Ho  altrettanto  di  questo  quanti  di 

quello. 
Altrettanto  deli*   uno  quanto  del- 

Haltro. 
Altrettanto    di    questi    quanto    di 

quelU. 
Altrettanto  degli  uni  quanti  degtt 

altri. 


Un  nemico,  nemici. 

Mio  caro  amioo  (vocative). 

Caro. 

n  cuore. 


06e.  A,  Words  in  the  singular,  having  one  of  the  liquid  consonants,  I,  m, 
a,  r,  before  tlieir  final  vowel,  may  lose  it  (except  before  words  beginning  with 

1  Though  e^  and  eome  are  sometimes  used  as  the  correlatives  of  tania,  it  is 
oi^  tolerated,  and  none  of  the  great  writers,  or  indeed  no  Italians  who  speak 
tiMir  language  correctly,  use  any  thii^  but  quaniOf  quanti^  as  the  conelatlveso/ 
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dropped  than  those  after  m  and  n. 

The  linen  thread. 

I\JU  di  lino  (instead  of  jUo). 

The  &lthf 111  heart. 

U  euor  (or  cor)  fedele  (instead  ol 

euare  or  core).     . 

Tour  wel&re. 

U  bm  vostro  (instead  of  bens). 

My  opinion. 

l\  parer  mio  (instead  of /were.*) 

More  (a  comparative  adverb). 

Piu. 

More  bread. 

Pm  pane. 

More  men. 

Pii^  uomini. 

Than. 

Che. 

More  bread  than  wine. 

Vih  pane  che  vino. 

More  knives  than  sticks. 

Pih  coltelli  che  bastoni. 

More  of  this  than  of  that. 

Vih  di  questo  che  di  quello. 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

PI&  deir  uno  che  dell*  altro. 

More  of  these  than  of  those. 

Piti  di  questi  che  di  quelli. 

More  of  the  ones  than  of  the  others. 

Pih  degli  uni  che  degU  altri. 

I  have  more  of  your  sugar  tlian  of 

Ho  pih  del  vostro  zucchero  che  del 

mine. 

mio. 

He  has  more  of  our  books  than  of  his 

,  Egti  ha  pi^k  del  nostri  libri  che  dei 

own. 

suoi. 

€fb9.  B,      QuanlOt  du,  and  eofTie, 

are  employed  for  the  comparatiTe  of 

equality,  but  o^  only  for  the  comparati 

ve  of  superiority  and  minority. 

Less,  fewer. 

Meno. 

Less  wine  than  bread. 

Meno  vino  che  pane. 

Less  knives  than  sUcks. 

Meno  coltelU  che  bastonL 

Less  than  L 

Meno  di  me. 

C6f .  C.    After  mmo,  than  is  rendeTe< 

1  by  di  before  a  pronoun.    Ex. 

Less  than  he. 

Meno  di  lui. 

Less  than  we. 

Meno  di  not. 

Less  than  you. 

Meno  di  voi  (di  Le^ 

Less  than  they. 

Meno  di  loro. 

They. 

Loro. 

As  they. 

Quanto  loro. 

c  Di  loro. 
Che  loro. 

Than  they. 

As  much  as  you. 

Tanro  quanto  Lei,  EUa,  vol  (Lon|. 

As  much  as  he. 

Tanto  quanto  lui. 

As  much  as  they. 

Tanto  quanto  loro. 

1  But  as  soon  as  the  word  foHowIng  begins  with  •  foUowed  by  a  consoaaat, 
diere  is  no  elision.  We  say :  U  toU  spUndcrUe,  the  splendid  sun ;  un  bene  efro- 
mtUnaria^  an  extraordinary  benefit ;  im  parere  etrano^  a  strange  opiaioa,  mU 
^t  U  eol  epUndente,  vn  ben  etnofdmrnria^  un  parer  etrans. 
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EXERCISES. 
35. 
Have  you  a  horse? — I  hare  several. — Has  he  several  coats  ? 
—He  has  only  one. — Who  has  several  looking-glasses? — My 
brother  has  several. — ^What  looking-glasses  has  he? — ^He  has 
beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  good  petty-patties  ? — Several 
pastry-cooks  have  some. — Has  your  brother  a  child  ? — He  has 
several. — ^Have  you  as  much  coflTee  as  tea  ? — I  have  as  much  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  a  son  ? — He  has  several. 
— How  many  sons  has  he  ? — He  has  four. — How  many  children 
have  our  friends? — They  have  many:  they  have- ten. — Have  we 
as  much  bread  as  butter  ? — ^You  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — He  has 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  spoons  as 
knives  t — ^We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has 
your  &ther  as  much  gold  as  silver? — He  has  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  many  sailors  as  ships  ? 
— ^He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — He  has  more  of 
the' one  than  of  the  other. 

36. 
Have  you  as  many  guns  as  I  ? — ^I  have  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as  much. — 
Have  we  as  much  good  as^bad  cofiee  ? — We  have  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other.— -Have  ottr  neighbours  as  much  cheese  as 
milk  ? — ^They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have 
your  sons  as  many  petty-patties  as  books  ? — ^They  have  more  ot 
the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
— How  many  noses  has  the  man  ? — ^He  has  but  one. — How  many 
feet  has  he  ?— He  has  several. — How  many  cloaks  have  you  ? — 
I  have  but  one,  but  my  father  has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five.— 
Have  my  children  as  much  courage  as  yours? — ^Yours  have 
more  than  mine. — ^Have  I  as  much  money  as  yon  ? — ^You  have 
less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books  as  I  ? — ^I  have  less  than 
you.— Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your  father  ? — ^You  have  fewer 
than  he. — Have  the  Russians  as  many  children  as  we  ? — We 
have  fewer  than  they. — ^Have  the  French  as  many  ships  as  we  ? 
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They  have  fewer  than  we. — ^Have  we  as  many  jewels  as  they  % 
^We  have  fewer  than  they. — ^Have  we  fewer  clothes  than  the 
children  of  our  friends  ? — We  have  fewer  than  they. 

87. 
Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — ^Nobody  has  fewer — Have 
you  as  much  of  your  wine  as  of  mine  ? — ^I  have  as  much  of  yours 
as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ?— You 
have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Turk  as  much  of 
your  money  as  of  his  own  ? — ^He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours. 
— ^Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  ? — He  has  less  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than 
horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  fewer 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — ^Have  your  servants  more  sticks 
than  spoons  1 — They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— Has  our  cook  as  much  butter  as  beef? — ^He  has  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  many  chickens  as  birds  ? — ^He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

38. 
Has  the  carpenter  as  many  sticks  as  nails  ? — ^He  has  as  many 
of  these  as  of  those. — ^Have  you  more  biscuits  than  glasses  ? — ^I 
have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  our  friend  more  . 
sugar  than  money  ? — ^He  has  not  so  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. — ^Has  he  more  gloves  than  umbrellas  ? — ^He  has  not  so 
many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — ^Who  has  more  soap  than  I  ? 
— My  son  has  more. — ^Who  has  more  pencils  than  he  ?— ^The 
painter  has  more. — Has  he  as  many  horses  as  I  ? — He  has  not  so 
many  horses  as  you,  but  he  has  more  pictures. — Has  the  mer- 
chant  fewer  oxen  than  we  ? — ^He  has  fewer  oxen  than  we,  and  we 
have  less  com  than  he. — ^Have  you  another  note  ? — ^I  have  ano- 
ther. — ^Has  your  son  one  more  inkstand  ? — He  has  several  more. 
—Have  the  Dutch  as  many  gardens  as  we  ? — ^We  have  fewer 
than  they. — ^We  have  less  bread  and  less  butter  than  they. — We 
have  but  little  money,  but  enough  bread,  beef,  cheese,  and  wine. 
—Have  you  as  much  courage  as  our  neighbour's  son  ?— I  have 
just  as  much. — ^Has  the  youth  as  many  notes  as  we  ? — He  has 
just  as  many. 
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OP  THE  INFINITIVE. 

There  ire  in  Italian  three  Conjugations,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  terml 
nation  of  the  Present  of  the  Infinitive,  tIz. 

1.  The  first  has  its  infinitive  terminated  In  abb,  as  :— 

parlore, 

comprare, 

tagUare, 

2.  Tile  second in  ebb,  as  :— 

temere, 
perd«re, 
credere, 

3.  The  tliird in  ibb,  as:— 

sentire, 
finire, 
ndire, 

Each  verb  we  shall  give  hereafter  will  have  the  number  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  marked  after  It  The  verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are 
faregnlar. 

I     Paura,  timore. 
I     Vergogna. 

Torto. 
I     Ragione,  dlritto. 
j     Tempo. 
I     Coraggio. 

Desiderio  or  voglia. 

Lavorare  1. 


Fear. 

Shame. 

Wrong. 

Right. 

Time. 

Courage. 

A  mind,  a  wish. 

To  work. 
To  speak. 
Have  you  amind  to  work 7 


to  speak; 
to  buy : 
to  cut. 

to  fear ; 
to  lose; 
to  believe. 

to  feel; 
to  finish; 
to  hear. 


All  these  words  re- 
quire the  prepo- 
sition Di,  of^  after 
them,  when  fol- 
lowed by  any  in- 
finitive verb.  Ex. 


I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 

Are  you  afraid  to  speak? 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak. 


Parlare  I. 

Ha  Ella  desiderio  o  voglia  di  lavo- 
rare 1 
Ho  desiderio  o  voglia  di  lavorare. 
Egli  non  ha  coraggio  di  parlare. 

Ha  Ella  paura  di  parlare  1 
Ho  vergogna  di  parlare. 


To  cut. 
To  cut  it 


Tagliare  1. 
Tagliarlo. 
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06«.  In  Italian,  as  in  English,  the  accusatlTe  of  the  personal  prononns  aad 
the  relatiTe  ne  are  placed  after  the  Infinitiye ;  but  in  Italian  the  pronoun  is 
joined  to  the  Terb  in  the  Infinitive  (which  loses  its  final  vowel),  the  present  par- 
ticiple, and  in  the  imperative  (of  which  more  hereafter).    Ex. 

To  cut  them.  i     Tagliarli. 

To  cut  some.  I     Tagliame. 


Have  you  time  to  cut  the  bread  1 
I  have  time  to  cut  it. 
Has  he  a  mind  to  cut  trees  1 
He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some. 


To  buy. 
To  buy  some  more. 
To  buy  one. 
To  buy  two. 

To  buy  one  more. 
To  buy  two  more. 

To  break. 
To  pick  up. 

To  mend,  to  repair. 
To  look  for,  to  seek. 


Am  I  right  in  buying  a  horse  7 
Ton  are  not  wrong  in  buying  one. 


Ha  Ella  tempo  di  tagliare  11  panel 
Ho  tempo  di  tagliar/o. 
Ha  egli  desiderio  di  tagliare  alberil 
Ha  desiderio  di  taglianu. 


Comprare  (comperare)  !• 
Compramtf  ancora. 
Comprarne  uno. 
Comprame  due. 


Compram«  ancora  uno. 
Comprani«  ancora  due 


Rompere*  2. 
I  Raccorre*  (raccogliere*)  2. 
I  Raccattare  1. 
r  Accommodare  1. 
^  Raccommodare  1. 
(  Assettare  1. 

Cercare  1. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more 

horse? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  I  have 

no  money. 
Are  you  afraid  to  break  the  glasses? 

I  am  afraid  to  break  them. 

Has  he  time  to  work  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. 


Ha  Ella  desiderio  di  compTare  an* 

cora  un  cavallo  ? 
Ho  desiderio  di  comprairM  ancorm 

uno. 
Ha  Ella  desiderio  di  comprare  ttbri? 
Ho  desiderio  di  compramc,  ma  non 

ho  danaro. 
Ha  Ella  panra  di  rompere   i  ble- 

chieri? 
Ho  paura  di  romperZi 
Ha  egli  tempo  di  lavorare  ? 
Ha  tempo,  ma  non   ha  vogUa  di 

lavorare. 


Ho  io  ragione  di  comprare  un  cii> 

vaMo? 
Ella  non  ha  torto  dl  compnanu  mo* 
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EXERCISES. 
39. 
Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  my  friend's  horse  1 — I  have  still 
a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time  to 
work? — ^I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  your  brother 
time  to  cut  some  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Has  he  a 
mind  to  cut  some  bread  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  he 
has  no  knife. — Have  you  time  to^  cut  some  cheese  ? — I  have  time 
to  cut  some. — ^Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire 
to  cut  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  the  tailor  time  to  cut  the 
cloth  ?— ^He  has  time  to  cut  'it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — 
Tou  have  time  to  cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a 
horse  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  buy  two. — Has  your  captain  time  to 
speak  ? — He  has  tinn,  but  no  desire  to  speak. — Are  you  afraid 
to  speak  ? — ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  speak. — Am  I 
right  in  buying  a  gun  ? — ^You  are  right  in  buying  one. — Is  your 
friend  right  in  buying  a  great  ox  ?— He  b  wrong  in  buying  one. 
—Am  I  right  in  buying  little  oxen  ? — ^You  are  right  in  buying 
some. 

40. 
Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ? — ^I  have  a  desire,  but  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  speak. — ^Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? 
— ^I  have  not  the  courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  ? — 
Tou  are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  my 
trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  bird  ? 
— rHe  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  desire  to  buy 
a  few  more  horses  ? — ^We  have  a  desire  to  buy  a  few  more,  but 
we  have  no  more  money. — What  has  our  tailor  a  mind  to  mend  ? 
— He  has  a  mind  to  mend  our  old  clothes.-^Has  the  shoemaker 
time  to  mend  our  boots  ? — ^He  has  time,  but  he  has  no  mind  to 
mend  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to  mend  our  hats  ? — The  hatter 
has  a  mind  to  mend  them. — ^Are  you  afraid  to  look  for  my  horse  ? 
— ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no  time  to  look  for  it. — What  have 
you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  good, 
and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beautiful. — 
ire  their  children  afraid  to  pick  up  some  nails  ? — ^They  are  not 
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afraid  lo  pick  up  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  break  my  jewel  \ 
— ^I  have  a  mind  to  pick  it  up,  but  not  to  break  it. — Am  I  wrong 
in  picking  up  your  gloves  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong  in  picking  them 
up,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  them. 

41. 
Have  you  the  courage  to  break  these  glasses  ? — ^I  have  the 
courage,  but  I  have  no  mind  to  break  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to 
break  our  looking-glass  ? — Our  enemy  has  a  mind  to  break  it. — 
Have  the  foreigners  a  mind  to  break  our  guns  ? — ^They  have  a 
mind,  but  they  have  not  the  courage  to  break  them. — Have  you 
a  mind  to  break  the  captain's  ship  ?'— I  have  a  mind,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  break  it. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog? 
— ^Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a  desire  to  buy  my 
beautiful  trunks,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ? — ^I  have  a  desire  to 
buy  yours,  and  not  those  of  the  Frenchmatf. — Which  books  has 
the  Englishman  a  mind  to  buy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that 
which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and  that  which  nriine 
has. — Which  gloves  have  you  a  mind  to  seek  ? — I  have  a  mind 
to  seek  yours,  mine,  and  our  children's. 

42. 

Which  looking-glasses  have  the  enemies  a  desire  to  break  ?-— 
They  have  a  desire  to  break  those  which  you  have,  those  which 
I  have,  and  those  which  our  children  and  our  friends  have. — Has 
your  father  a  desire  to  buy  these  or  those  petty-patties  ? — He  has 
a  mind  to  buy  these. — Am  I  right  in  picking  up  your  notes  ?— 
You  are  right  in  picking  them  up. — Is  the  Italian  right  in  seeking 
your  handkerchief? — ^He  is  wrong  in  seeking  it. — ^Have  you  a 
mind  to  buy  another  ship  ? — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  another. — Has 
our  enemy  a  mind  to  buy  one  ship  more  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
several  more,  but  he  is  afraid  to  buy  some. — Have  you  two 
horses  ? — ^I  have  only  one,  but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more* 
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To  make. 
To  do. 

To  he  tailUng. 
Tomsk. 


I  Fare^  1. 

I  Volere*  2.     {de^iderare  1.) 


WlUyoul 

Are  you  Mrilling  7 

Do  you  wish  1 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish. 

Will  he?  is  he  wiiUng?  does  he  wish? 

He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes. 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish. 

Ton  will,  you  are  willing,  you  wish. 

They  will,  they  are  willing,  they  wish. 


Thou   wilt,    thou    art   wilUng,    thou 
wishest. 


Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 

Does  he  vrish  to  buy  your  horse? 

He  wishes  to  buy  it. 

He  does  not  wish  to  buy  it 


To  bom. 

To  warm. 
To  tear. 

The  broth. 
Hybed. 


►  VuolElla?    (Volete?* 

Voglio  (or  vo*) 

VuolegU? 

Egli  Yuole. 

Vogliamo. 

Volete. 

Vogliono. 


Vuoi. 


y uol  Ella  fare  il  mio  fuoco  ? 

Voglio  farla. 

Non  voglio  farZo. 

Vuol  egli  comprare  il  di  Lei  caTaHo  1 

Egli  Tuol  comprarfo. 

Egli  non  yuoI  comprarJd. 


( Bruciare  1. 
I  Abbniciare  1. 
(  Scaldare  1. 
I  Riscaldare  1. 
Stracciare  1. 


II  brodo. 
II  mio  letto. 
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Togo. 
With  or  cU  the  house  of. 
To  or  to  the  house  of. 
To  be. 
To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  man's 

house. 
To  go  to  the  man  or  to  the   man's 

house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend,  or  at  liis 

(one's)  Mend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father,  or  to  my  father's 
house. 


At  home. 

To  be  at  home. 
To  go  home. 


To  be  with  me,  or  at  my  house. 

To  go  to  me,  —  to  my  house. 

To  be  with  him,  her,  —  at  his  house. 

To  go  to  him,  her,  —  to  his  house. 

To  be  with  us,  —  at  our  house. 

To  go  to  us,  —  to  our  house. 

To  be  with  you,         —  at  your  house. 

To  go  to  you,  —  to  your  house. 

To  be  with  them,      —  at  their  house. 
To  go  to  them,  —  to  their  house. 

To  be  with  some  one,  —  at  some  one's 

house. 
To  go  to  some  one,  —  to  some  one's 

nouse. 

To  be  with  no  one,—  at    no'  one's 
house. 


Andare*  1. 

?  In  ccLsa  diy  or  da. 

Essere*  2. 
(  Essere  in  casa  dell'  uomo. 
(  Essere  dall'  uomo. 
k  Andare  in  casa  dell'  uomo. 
(  Andare  dall'  uomo. 
(  Essere  in  casa  del  suo  amioo 
(  Essere  dal  suo  amico. 
i  Andare  da  mio  padre. 
\  Andare  in  casa  di  mio  padre. 


k  In  casa. 
\  In  casa  sua. 

Essere  in  casa. 

Andare  a  casa. 


Fssere  in  casa  mia     }  ^^  ^ 


da  lui,  da  lei 


>dalui,d 
\     (fem.) 


To  go  to  no  one, 
house. 


—  to  no   one'§ 


Andare  a  casa  mia 

Essere  in  casa  sua 

Andare  a  casa  sua 

Essere  in  casa  nostra     ;  ^^  ^^^j  j 

Andare  a  casa  nostra      > 

^'^"'5"   "Yostra.divoil<iaLeL 
Andare  J  a  casa  sua,  di  Lei  [da  tqI. 

)"  "  vo8tra,di  voiJ 
Essere  in  casa  loro     >  ^^  j^^ 
Andare  a  casa  loro     > 

J  d'  uno. 

\  di  quakuno. 

Andare  a  casa    J  ^.  **"®: 

<  di  qualcuno. 

f  in  casa  di  nessono. 
Non  essere  J  d*  nessuno. 

I  in  casa  di  alcuno. 

^  da  alcuno. 

r  a  casa  di  nessunow 
Non  andare  <  da  alcuno. 

V  a  casa  di  alcuno. 


Essere  in  casa 


*  >  We  cannot  say  in  Italian  da  me,  da  noi^  when  we  speak  of  ourselves. 

«  >  Ex.  Voglio  andare  a  casa  mia  (not  da  nw),  I  wish  to  go  home.  But :  Rtto 
frateUo  vuol  venire  cfa  me,  My  brother  wishes  to  come  to  me ;  VogHamo  andan 
a  caea  nostra  (not  da  not),  We  will  go  home.  But :  VogUonOf  i  Signori,  veniro 
dawjoi?  Gentlemen,  will  you  come  to  us  1 
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At  who$e  house  /  With  whom  ? 
To  whose  house  ?  To  whom? 

To  whom  (or  to  whose  house)  do  you 

wish  to  go  7 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no  one's 

house). 
At  whose  bouse  (with  wliom)  is  your 

brotner  1 
He  is  St  oars  (with  us). 
Is  he  at  home?  ^ 

He  is  not  at  home. 


Are  you  7 

■Rre^. 
Are  you  tired  7 
lam  tired. 
I  am  not  tired. 

Ishe7 

He  is. 

We  are. 

Yon  are. 

Tbeyare. 

Thou  art. 

To  drink. 
Where  t 


What  do  you  wish  to  dot 

What  does  your  brotlier  wish  to  do7 


Is  your  &ther  at  home  7 
What  wiii  the  Germans  buy  7 
They  will  buy  something  good. 

They  will  buy  nothing. 

Do  tliey  wish  to  buy  a  book7 

They  wish  to  buy  one. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  any  thing  7 

I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. 


SIOHTEENTH   LESSON. 

Da  chi?  in  casa  di  chi? 
Da  chi  Yuol  Ella  andare7 
Non  Toglio  andare  a  casa  di 
DachidildiLei(rateUo7 
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Egii  k  in  casa  nostra. 
£egUincasa7 
Non  d  in  c 


&RUa7  (SieteyoiT) 

Stanco,  lasso. 

k  Ella  stanca?  (Siete  hssoT) 

Sono  stanco. 

Non  sono  stanco. 

Eegli7 

Eglid. 

Noi  siamo. 

Voi  siete. 

Egiino  o  elleno  sono. 


I     Set 


Berf^  or  hevere*  2. 

Dove ?  one?  onde ?  donde  f 


Che  Tuol  Ella  fare  7  o  che  rolete  roi 

fare  7 
Che  Tuol  fare  il  di  Lei  o  suo  fratello  1 


E  in  casa  yostro  padre  7 

Che  vogliono  comprare  1  Tedeschi  7 

Yogliono  comprare  qualche  cosa  d| 

buono. 
Non  vogliono  comprare  nlente. 
Vogliono  egiino  comprare  un  librol 
Vogliono  oompram«  uno. 
Vuol  Ella  here  qualche  cosa  7 
Noo  Toglio  beyer  niente. 
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EXERCISES. 


43. 

Do  you  wish  to  work  ? — I  am  willing  to  work,  but  I  am  tired« 
— Do  you  wish  to  break  my  glasses  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  break 
them — Are  you  willing  to  look  for  my  son  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  look 
for  him. — What  do  you  wish  to  pick  up  1 — I  wish  to  pick  up  that 
crown  and  that  franc. — Do  you  wish  to  pick  up  this  or  that  sou  ? 
— I  wish  to  pick  up  both. — ^Does  your  neighbour  wish  to  buy 
these  or  those  combs  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both  these  and  those. 
— Does  that  man  wish  to  cut  your  foot  ? — He  does  not  wish  to 
cut  mine,  but  his  own. — Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  some  oil  ? 
— He  wishes  to  burn  some. — What  does  the  shoemaker  wish  to 
mend  ? — He  wishes  to  mend  our  old  boots. — Does  the  tailor  wish 
to  mend  any  thing  ? — He  wishes  to  mend  some  waistcoats. — Is 
our  enemy  willing  to  burn  his  ship  ? — He  is  not  willing  to  bum 
his  own,  but  ours. — ^Do  you  wish  to  do  any  thing  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  do  any  thing. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  ? — We  wish  to  warm 
our  tea  and  our  father's  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  warm  my 
brother's  broth  ? — I  am  willing  to  warm  it. — Is  your  servant  will- 
ing to  make  my  fire  ? — He  is  willing  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no 
time. 

44. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — ^I  do  wish  to  speak. — Is  your  son  will- 
ing to  study  ? — He  is  not  willing  to  study. — What  does  he  wish 
to  do  ? — He  wishes  to  drink  some  wine. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  any 
thing  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. — What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — . 
1  wish  to  buy  some  jewels. — Are  you  willing  lo  mend  my  hand- 
kerchief?— ^I  am  willing  to  mend  it. — Who  will  mend  our  son's 
clothes  ? — We  will  mend  them. — ^Does  the  Russian  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  picture  ? — He  will  buy  neither  this  nor  that. — What 
does  he  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  some  ships. — Which 
looking-glasses  does  the  Englishman  wbh  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to 
buy  those  which  the  French  have,  and  those  which  the  Italians 
have.— 'Does  your  father  wish  to  look  for  his  umbrella  or  for  his 
stick  ? — ^He  wishes  to  look  for  both. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  some 
wine  ? — ^I  wish  to  drink  some,  but  I  have  not  any. — ^Does  the 
mlor  wish  to  drink  some  milk  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  drink  any ; 
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iie^  is  not  thirty. — What  does  the  captain  wish  to  drink  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  drink  any  thin^. — What  does  the  hatter  wish  to 
make  ? — He  wishes  to  make  some  hats. — Does  the  carpenter  wish 
to  make  any  thing  1 — He  wishes  to  make  a  large  ship. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  a  bird  ? — I  wish  to  buy  several. 

45. 
Does  the  Turk  wish  to  buy  more  guns  than  knives  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — How  many  cork- 
screws does  your  servant  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  three. 
— ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  many  corks  ? — We  wish  to  buy  only  a 
few,  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  good  many. — Will  your 
children  seek  the  gloves  that  we  have  ? — They  will  not  seek  those 
that  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — ^Does  any  one 
wish  to  tear  your  coat  1 — No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. — Who  wishes 
to  tear  my  books? — Your  children  wish  to  tear  them. — With 
whom  is  our  father? — He  is  at  his  friend's. — To  whom  do  you 
wish  to  go ? — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  to  my  house? — 
I  will  not  go  to  yours,  but  to  my  brother's.—- Does  your  father 
wish  to  go  to  his  friend's  ? — ^He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  his  friend's, 
but  to  his  neighbour's. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at 
our  house. — ^Will  you  look  for  our  hats,  oi>for  those  of  the  Dutch  ? 
— I  will  look  for  neither  yours,  not  for  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  I 
will  look  for  mine  and  for  those  of  my  good  friends. 

46. 
Am  I  right  in  warming  your  broth  ? — You  are  right  in  warm- 
ing it. — Is  my  servant  right  in  warming  your  bed  ? — He  is  wrong 
in  w:arming  it.-^ — Is  he  afraid  to  teaf  your  coat  ? — He  is  not  afraid 
to  tear  it,  but  to  burn  it. — Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our 
friends? — ^They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  your  friends,  but  to.  ours.— 
Are  your  children  at  home  ? — They  are  not  at  home,  but  at  their 
neighbours'. — ^Is  the  captain  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home,  but 
at  his  brothers'. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's? — He  is  not  at 
our  brother's,  but  at  our  father's. — At  whose  house  is  the  English- 
man ? — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at  our  house  ? — He  is 
not  at  our  house,  but  at  his  friend's. — With  whom  is  the  Italian  ? 
—He  is  with  nobody  ;  he  is  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? 
^F-I  do  not  wish  to  go  home  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neigh- 
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bour. — ^Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home.— 
With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  good  friends  of  our  old 
neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ? — I  will  go  to  no 
one's  house. 

47. 
Where  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home  ? — He  wishes  to  drink  some  good  wine. — Is  your  brother 
at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. — What 
do  you  wish  to  drink  ? — I  wish  to  drink  sotne  milk. — What  will 
the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work,  and  drink  some  good 
wine. — What  have  you  at  home  ? — 1  have  nothing  at  home. — Has 
the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  much  sugar  as  lea  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Are  you  tired? — ^I 
am  not  tired. — Who  is  tired  ? — My  brother  is  tired. — Has  the 
Spaniard  a  mind  to  buy  as  many  horses  as  asses  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  wish  to 
drink  any  thing  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — Ho^  many 
chickens  does  the  cook  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  four. — 
Do  the  French  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  buy 
any  thing. — Does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  buy  any. thing? — He 
wishes  to  buy  something,  but  he  has  no  money.— Do  you  wish  to 
go  (venire)  to  our  brothers'  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  their  house, 
but  to  their  children's. — Is  the  Scotchman  at  any  body's  house  f 
— He  is  at  nobody's. — Where  is  he  ? — ^He  is  at  his  own  house. 


NINETEENTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  decimanona. 


Where?  Whither?   Where  to? 

There  or  thither,  ioU,aiit,in  it. 
To  go  thither. 


{  Ove  ?  Dove  ? 
I  Onde  ?  Donde  ? 

Vi  or  a.* 

Andarvif  andardf  o  andart  id. 


1  When  not  united  to  the  verb,  ihtr^  is  expreaeed  byiv^  2d,  ft. 
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Ct^    Tke  nbttre  or  local  tdrerbsei  and  vi  are  joined  to  tli6?«rt>  which  lOMi 
Ita  final  TOweL 

To  he  there.  \      Essermy  eeserct^  od  eseere  H. 


HioiijU  there  or  ihUher, 
Them  there,  or  thither. 

To  take,  to  carry. 
To  send. 

To  lead,  to  take. 
To  conduct. 


Th  take  it  there,  or  thither. 


Him  (object  of  the  verb). 
Them  (        —        )• 

Him  (here,  or  thither. 
To  send  him  thither. 

To  take  him  thither. 


Them  there,  or  thither. 

Some  qf  it  there,  or  thither. 
To  cany  tliem  thither, 
To  carry  tome  thither. 


Win  foa  send  him  to  my  &tner  1 
I  wfn  aend  hfan  thither,  or  to  himi 


The  physician. 
To  come. 


Ce  Jo,  ve  Jo. 
Ce  Ji,  ve  Ji. 


Portarel. 

Inoiare  1.   Mandare  I.   Spe^ 

direS. 
Menare  1« 
Cordwre*  2. 


( PortarceJo. 
I  PortarveJo. 


LootV. 
Li  or  gJi. 


Ce  Jo,  ve  Jo. 

( Inviarcelo. 
(  IiiTiarvelo* 
<  Menanrelo. 
c  Condurvelo. 


Ce  Jt  (or  gJi).    Ve  Ji  (or  gU). 

Vene,  cene. 
Portarceli,  portanrelL 
Portarcene,  portanrone. 


rVuol  EDa  inviarlo  a  casa  di  mio 

J     padrel 

(  Yuol  Ella  mandarlo  da  o  aaiiopad|<st 

r  Voglio  invianrelo. 

I  Voglio  inviarcelo. 

I  Voglio  mandarvelo. 

^  Voglio  mandarcelo. 


II  medico. 
Venire*  8, 
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Whanl 

To-morrow. 

To-day. 


Qntodot 
Doxnaal. 
Oggi. 


Same  where  or  whiiher,  any  where 

or  whither. 

No  wherey  not  any  where. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  where  1 

[  wish  to  go  some  where. 

f  do  not  wish  to  go  any  where. 


In  qualche  hog9. 

in  nessun  luogo, 

Vuol  Ella  andare  in  quaksiie  luogol 
Voglio  andare  in  qualche  luogo. 
Non  TogUo  andare  in  nessun  looffo 


To  write. 
At  what  o'clock  1 
At  one  o'clock. 
At  two  o'clock. 

HaH 

The  quarter. 

At  half-past  one. 

At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  two. 
4t  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 

At  twelTe  o'clock  at  night  (midnight). 


Scrivere*  2. 
A  che  oral 
Al  tocco.    A  un'  ora. 
Alle  due.    A  due  ore. 


Mezzo ;  feminine,  Mezza. 

n  quarto. 
(  Al  tocco  e  mezzo, 
c  All'  una  e  mezzo. 
i  Al  tocco  e  un  quarto. 
C  All'  una  e  un  quarto. 

Alle  due  e  un  quarto. 
C  Al  tocco  meno  un  quarto. 
(  All'  una  meno  un  quarto. 

A  mezzo  giomo.     Al  mnlgsko 
mezzodL 

A  mezza  notte. 

Meno. 


EXERCISES. 

48. 
Do  we  wish  to  go  home  ? — I  wish  to  go  thither. — ^Does  your 
son  wish  to  go  to  my  house  ? — He  wishes  to  go  there. — ^Is  your 
hrolher  at  home  ? — He  is  there  {Egtt  c'  ^  or  egli  v'  i). — ^Whither 
do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  home. — ^Do  your  children  wish 
to  go  to  my  house  ? — ^They  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — ^To  whom 
will  you  take  that  note  ? — ^I  will  take  it  to  my  neighbour: — Will 
your  servant  take  my  note  to  your  father's? — He  will  take  it 
there. — Will  your  brother  carry  my  guns  to  the  Russian's  ?— 
He  will  carry  them  thither. — ^To  whom  do  our  enemies  wish  to 
^arry  our  guns  ? — ^They  wish  to  carry  them  (o  the  Turks,— - 
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Whither  will  the  ahoemaker  carry  my  boots  I — ^He  will  carry 
them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  ? — ^He  will  not 
carry  them  thither. — Will  you  come  to  me  ? — ^I  will  not  come.-^ 
Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  English.-— 
Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  ? — ^They  will  not  go  thither. 
— ^Whither  do  they  wish  to  go  ? — ^They  will  go  no  wher* 

49.  ^ 
Will  you  take  your  son  to  my  bouse  ? — ^I  will  not  take  him  to 
your  house,  but  to  the  ca[>tain's. — When  will  you  take  him  to  the 
captain's  ? — I  will  take  him  there  to-morrow. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
take  my  children  to  the  ph3rsician  ? — I  will  take  them  thither.— 
When  will  you  take  them  thither  ? — ^I  will  take  them  thither  to- 
day.— At  what  o'clock  will  you  take  them  thither  ? — At  half-past 
two. — ^When  will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  ph3r8icianl — I 
will  send  him  thereto-day. — At  what  o'clock? — ^At  a  quarter- 
past  ten. — Will  you  go  any  where  ? — I  will  go  some  where.— 
Whither  will  you  go  1 — ^I  will  go  to  the  Scotchman. — Will  the 
Irishman  come  to  you  ? — He  will  come  to  me. — Will  your  son  go 
to  any  one  ? — He  will  go  to  some  one. — ^To  whom  does  he  wish 
to  go  ? — ^He  wishes  to  go  to  his  friendsi^Will  the  Spaniards  go 
any  where  ? — They  will  go  no  where. — ^Will  our  friend  go  to 
any  one  ? — He  will  go  to  no  one. 

50. 
When  will  you  take  your  youth  to  the  painter's  ? — ^I  will  take 
him  thither  to-day. — ^Whither  will  he  carry  these  birds?— He 
will  carry  them  no  where. — ^Will  you  take  the  physician  to  this 
man  ? — ^I  will  take  him  there. — ^When  will  the  physician  go  to 
your  brother? — ^He  will  go  there  to-day. — ^Will  you  send  a 
servant  to  me  ? — I  will  send  one. — Will  you  send  a  child  to  the 
painter's  ? — ^I  will  send  one  thither.- With  whom  is  the  captain  ?— 
He  is  with  nobody. — ^Has  your  brother  time  to  come  to  my 
house  ? — He  has  no  time  to  come  there. — ^Will  the  Frenchman 
write  one  more  note  I — ^He  will  write  one  more. — ^Has  your  friend 
a  mind  to  write  as  many  notes  as  I  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to  write 
quite  as  many.— To  whose  house  does  he  wish  to  send  them  ? — 
He  will  send  them  to  his  friends. — ^Who  wishes  to  write  little 
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notes  ? — ^The  young  man  wishes  to  write  some. — ^Do  you  wish  to 
carry  many  books  to  my  father's  ? — I  will  only  carry  a  few. 

51. 
Will  you  send  one  more  trunk  to  our  friend's  ? — I  will  send 
several  more  there. — How  many  more  hats  does  the  hatter  wish 
to  send  ? — He  wishes  to  send  six  more. — Will  the  tailor  send  as 
many  boots  as  the  shoemaker  ? — He  will  send  less. — Has  your 
son  the  courage  to  go  to  the  captain's  ? — He  has  the  courage  to 
go  there,  but  he  has  no  time. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  as  many  dogs 
as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — 
At  what  o'clock  do  you  wish  to  send  your  servant  to  the  Dutch- 
man's  ? — I  will  send  him  thither  at  a  quarter  to  six. — ^At  what 
o'clock  is  your  father  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home  at  twelve  o'clock. 
— At  what  o'clock  does  your  friend  wish  to  write  his  notes  ? — He 
will  write  them  at  midnight. — Are  you  afraid  to  go  to  the  cap- 
tain's ? — I  am  not  afraid,  but  ashamed  to  go  there. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON. 
Lezione  ventesima. 


Toy  meaning  in  order  to. 
Have  you  money  to  buy  bread  1 

I  have  some  to  buy  some. 

Will  you  go  to  your  brother  in  order  to 

see  him  7 
I  have  no  time  to  go  there  to  see  him. 

Has  your  brother  a  kniie  to  cut  his 

hreadi 
He  has  none  to  out  it. 


Per. 

Ha  Ella  danaro  per  comprars  del 

pane? 
Ne  ho  per  comprame. 
Vuole  £lia  andare  dal  di  Lei  fratelio 

pervederlol 
Non  ho  tempo  di  andarvi  (d'  an* 

darvi)  per  vederlo. 
Ha  un  coltello  il  di  Lei  fraldlo  pei 

tagUare  il  suo  pane  1 
Non  ne  ha  per  tagliarlo. 
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T? 


Tostoeep, 
To  eat. 

To  km. 

To  salt. 

To  be  able  (can), 
Cao  you  ?  or  are  you  able  7 
I  can,  or  I  am  able. 
I  cannot,  I  am  not  a)  )e. 
Can  he  7  or  is  he  abk  7 
He  can,  or  he  is  able. 
He  cannot,  he  is  uoat  le. 
We  can,  we  are  able. 
You  can,  you  are  able. 
They  can,  they  are  able. 

Thou  canst,  art  able. 


To  see. 
To  see  me. 
To  see  him. 
To  see  the  man. 
To  kill  him. 

To. 
To  the  or  at  the. 


To  the  friend. 
To  the  man. 
To  the  captain. 
To  the  coat. 
To  the  book. 


(  Scopare  1. 

(  Spazzcure  1. 
Mangiare  1. 

AmmaMzare  1.   Uccider^  2, 
Salare  1.  (Metter^  in  sale)* 


Me.  ! 

(direct  object  or  accusative). 

Him. 
(direct  object  or  accusative). 


PhtraL 
To  the  friends. 
To  the  men. 
To  the  captains. 
To  the  coats. 
To  the  books. 


Poiere*  2. 
Pud  Ella  7  (potete7) 
Posso. 
Non  posso. 
Pud  egU  7 
Egli  pud. 
Non  pud. 
Possiamo. 
Potete  (pud). 
Possono  (ponno). 


Puoi. 


Mi. 
Lo. 


Vedere*  2. 
Vcdermi. 
Vederlo. 
Vedere  1*  nomo. 
Ammazzarlo,  ucdderio. 


A. 

r  Sing.  Al^  allo^  aJC.  \  (See 
<  Plue.  Ai  (a'),  agU,  ^  Lesscm 
(      agV. 

Singvlar. 


To  the  Englishman.  To  the  English. 
To  th«  Italian.  To  the  Italians. 


Air  amico. 
Air  uomo. 
AJ  capitano. 
Air  ablto. 
AI  libro. 
Air  Inglese. 
All'  Italiano. 


IX.) 

Plurol. 
Agli  amid. 
Agli  uomini. 
Ai  capitanL 
Agli  abiU. 
Ai  libri. 
Agr  Inglesi. 
Atfl'  lialiani. 
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To  hm — abd 
(indirect  object  or  dative). 
Tome — atne. 


Gh. 
ML. 


To  qMak  to  me. 

ParlarmL 

To  speak  to  him. 

Pariargli. 

To  write  to  him. 

Scrivergli. 

To  write  to  me. 

Scrivermi. 

To  speak  to  the  man. 

Pariare  all'  nomo. 

To  speak  to  the  captain. 

Parlare  al  capitano. 

To  write  to  the  captain. 

Scrivere  al  cap  tano. 

Can  yon  write  to  me  1 

Pud  EUa  scrivermi  1 

I  can  write  to  you. 

Can  the  man  speak  to  yoni 

Pud  parlarie  (parlarri)  V  nomot 

He  can  speak  to  me. 

Pudparlarmi 

Will  you  write  to  your  brother  1 

Vuole  scrivere  al  di  Lei  frateUot 

I  will  write  to  him. 

Voglio  scriTOTglL 

The  basket. 

n  canestio,  il  paniere. 

The  carpet. 

Ill  tappeto. 

The  floor. 

11  pavimento. 

The  cat 

Ilgatto. 

Will  you  send  the  book  to  the  mani 
I  will  send  it  to  him. 


Vuole  mandare  il  libro  alP  uomo  1 
Voglio  mandarglielo. 

06*.  A.    When  the  pronoun  ^  precedes  2o  or  ne,  an  «  is  inserted  between 
the  two  pronouns. 

When  will  you  send  it  to  him  1  I     Ctuando  Tuole  mandarglielo  % 

I  will  send  it  to  him  to-morrow.  |    Voglio  mandarglielo  domanl. 


First  person :       To  nu.       Me. 
Third  person:       7b  Aim.     Biau 


First  person ;       To  tu.        C7#. 
Second  person :    7b  you.       You. 
Third  person  i      7b  them.     Them. 


SXNOtTLAB. 

Indirect  object,  Dvreet  object^  er 
or  Dative.  Aecumthe. 

Mif  ova  me.  Me^  or  mi. 

GU^^ahd.  Lo,—biL 

Plvbal. 
Ci,nef  or  a  noL  Not,  or  cL 

Vi,        —  avoL  Vi,    — poi. 

Loro,    '^aloro.  Loro—li,lB 

(fern). 


Does  he  wish  to  speak  toyoul 
He  does  not  wish  to  speak  to  me,  bat 
to  you. 


Vuol  parlarie  (parlaiTi)  1 

Non  Tool  paihire  a  me^  ma  a  Lc^  i 

TOL 
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Do  yo«  wish  to  write  to  him  7 

I  do  not  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  to 

Non  Toglio  scrivere 

a  lui,  ma  a  rao 

his  brotoeTt 

frateOol 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  tlie  penonti  prononns  mnjt  be  plaoed  in 

the  eentoice^— 

Singular.                     PhiraL 

l^mgidar^ 

PhinU. 

It  to  me.                 Them  to  me. 

tMelo. 

tMelL 

It  to  him.                Them  to  him. 

t  OUelo. 

t  OUelL 

It  to  us.                   Them  to  us. 

tCeIo(nelo). 

t  CeU. 

It  to  yon.                 Them  to  you. 

tVelo. 

tVeli 

It  to  them.              Them  to  them. 

Loloro. 

Uloro. 

Ob9.  B.    The  pronouns :  mi,  /i^  d^  vt^  e^  are  changed  into  t  hm,  te^  ot,  90,  m^ 
when  they  are  followed  by  one  of  the  pronouns :  kflOyUf  gU,  U,  tu, 

Quando    tuoI    EUa    mandarmi    il 
panierel 


When  win  you  send  me  tlie  basket? 
I  win  send  it  you  to-day. 


Yoglio  mandarglielo 
oggi. 


(mandarrelo) 


In  the  folioidng  manner  the  relative  pionotn  n^  some  of  it,  it  placed  with 
regard  to  tlie  personal  pronoun : 


Some  tome. 
Some  tohim. 
Some  tons. 
Some  to  yon. 
Some  totliem. 

TdgiTO. 
To  lend. 


tMsne. 
t  Gtte&e. 
t  Gene, 
t  Vene. 
Neloro.[i] 


Dare*  1. 
Prestare  1. 


Are  yon  willing  to  give  me  some 

bread? 
I  am  wiHing  to  give  you  some. 

Wm   yon    lend    my    brotlier   some 

money  1 
I  will  land  him  some. 


Vnole  darmi  del  panel  &r,  Vdete 

darmi  del  pane. 
Yoglio  dargli^ne  (dariene),  or,  YogUo 

darvene. 
Yuole  prestare  del   danaro  a  mic 

fratollol 
Yoglio  prestargliene. 


>  N.  B.  T^  verb  most  be  placed  between  ne  and  loro. 
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II 
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$   I 


I 
I 
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•S    -S    6    -S 

^  '     I 

f    I  .; 
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■  J. 
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EXERCISES. 
52. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  enough  to  buy  a  hammer  ?— He  has 
enough  to  buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  enough  to  buy  a 
ship  ? — He  has  not  enough  to  buy  one.-^Has  the  peasant  a  desire 
to  buy  some  bread  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  some,  but  he  has  not 
money  enough  to  buy  some. — Has  your  son  ink  to  write  a  note  1 
— He  has  not  any  to  write  one. — Have  you  time  to  see  my 
brother  ? — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — Does  your  father  wish  to 
see  me  ?— %e  does  not  wish  to  see  you. — Has  your  servant  a 
broom  (unas  copino)  to  sweep  the  floor  ? — ^He  has  one  to  sweep  it. 
— ^Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it.— Has  the 
sailor  money  to  buy  some  tea  ? — He  has  none  to  buy  any. — Has 
your  cook  money  to  buy  some  beef? — He  has  some  to  buy  some. 
— Has  he  money  to  buy  some  chickens  ? — He  has  some  to  buy 
some. — Have  you  salt  enough  to  salt  my  beef  ?— -I  have  enough 
to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see 
roe  ? — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house,  nor  see  you. — Has 
your  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no  desire  to 
kill  it. — Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — ^I  will  only  kill  my  enemies. 

53. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have 
jrou  -a  knife  to  cut  me  some  ? — I  have  one. — Can  you  mend  my 
gloves  ? — ^I  can  mend  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  ? — ^I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  see  you  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of 
our  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — Who 
has  a  mind  to  kill  our  cat? — Our  neighbour's  child  has  a  mind 
to  kill  it. — How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you 
twenty  francs. — Will  you  send  me  my  carpet  ? — ^I  will  send  it 
you. — ^Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  any  thing? — I  will  send  him 
my  boots.— Will  you  send  him  your  coa^  ? — ^No,  I  will  send  them 
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to  my  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — He  cannot  send 
it  you.— Are  your  children  able  to  write  to  me  ? — ^They  are  able 
to  write  to  you. — ^Will  you  lend  me  your  basket  ? — I  will  lend  it 
you. 

54. 
Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — ^I  have  one,  but  I  hare 
no  wine ;  I  have  only  tea. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy  some  ? 
—I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you  give 
me  that  which  you  have  1 — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you  drink 
as  much  «wine  as  milk  ? — ^i  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  our  neighbour  any  coals  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  has 
some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and  butter. 
— ^Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ?— I  am  willing  to  lend  him 
some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ? — I  wish  to  speak 
to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  American. — 
Does  the  Grerman  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  ? — He 
wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  neighbour 
work  ? — ^They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

55. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  the  Dutchman  ? — ^I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ? — I  will  give 
them  good  petty-patties. — Will  you  lend  them  any  thing  ? — ^I  am 
willing  to  lend  them  something. — Can  you  lend  them  any  thing  I 
— I  cannot  lend  them  any  thing ;  I  have  nothing. — Has  the  cook  - 
some  more  salt  to  salt  the  beef  ?-ji^e  has  a  little  more.— Has  he 
some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a  great  deal  more. — Will  he  give  me 
some  ? — He  will  give  you  some. — Will  he  give  some  to  my  little 
children  ? — ^He  will  give  them  some. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that 
chicken  ? — He  will  neither  kill  this  nor  that. — ^Which  ox  will  he 
kill? — He  will  kill  that  of  the  good  peasant.— Will  he  kill  this  or 
that  ox  ? — ^He  will  kill  both. — Who  will  send  us  biscuits  ? — ^The 
baker  will  send  you  son"  9. — Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? — ^I  have 
nothing  to  do. 

56. 

What  has  your  son  to  do  I — He  has  to  write  to  his  good  friends 
and  to  the  captain.— To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — ^I  wish  to 
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ipeak  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  French. — ^Do  you  wish  to  give 
them  Sonne  money  ?— I  wish  to  give  them  some. — Do  you  wish  to 
gire  this  man  some  bread  ?— I  wish  to  give  him  some. — ^Will  you 
gire  hkn  a  coat  ?— I  will  give  him  one. — ^Will  your  friends  give 
me  some  coffee  ?— They  will  give  you  some. — ^Will  you  lend  me 
youp  books  ?— I  will  lend  them  you.— Will  you  lend  your  neigh, 
hours  your  mattrass  I — ^I  will  not  lend  it  them.— Will  you  lend 
them  the  looking-glass? — I  will  lend  it  them.— To  whom  will  you 
lend  your  umbrellas? — I  will  lend  them  to  my  friends. — To 
whom  does  your  friend  wish  to  lend  his  bed  ? — He  will  lend  it  to 
nobody. 


TWENTY-FIRST   LESSON. 
Lezione  vetUesima  pritnu. 


To^i^unnf 

A  chi  ?  (a  question  followed  by 
the  object  indirect   in  the 

dative). 

Whom? 

Chi?  (for  persons.) 

What? 

Che  ?  (for  things.) 

DECLENSION  OP  THE  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

CU? 

Who?— Che?  What? 

For 

FW 

JFbrjMrMfi*.                  JFWMk^fsw 

ptnom. 

UOngB. 

8iili!iact,or     ^ 
Nomlnar    |  Who? 
thre.           3 

What  ? 

Chil 

Ch«? 

Ol9act  Indi-^ 

leet  In  Uie>Of  whomi  Of  what? 

Dichi? 

Diehal 

GenitiTe.    3 

Tbwhttl 

Achil 

Ashsf 
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Object  direet,  % 

or  AccuM-  >  Whom  1 

tive.  > 

Object  indi- 


rect in  the 


I 


From 


reel  mine  >    ^ 
AblaUve.     >^*^*»"^^ 


Whati 

From 
whati 


Chi'? 


Dadii? 


Cbel 
Pachc) 


Cfd?  who?  has  no  plural,  and  always  refers  to  persomi,  without  dlstinctioa 
of  sex,  as  to^  in  English. 

Che?  what?  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  things. 

Obs.  A.  In  che  the  letter  e  may  be  substituted  by  an  apostrophe  before  a 
Towel,  but  not  the  letter  UneM, 


'    To  answer. 
To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 


Rispondere*  2. 
Rispondere  all'  uomo. 
Rispondere  agli  uondnL 


Who  is  if? 
Of  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak? 

What  do  yon  wish  to  say  1 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  answer? 
I  wish  to  answer  my  brother. 

To  answer  him. 

To  answer  you. 

To  answer  them. 

06«.  B,    Lorot  them  or  to  them,  is  not  joined  to  the  verb  Hke  the  othet 
pronouns. 

To  answer  the  note. 

To  answer  it 

To  answer  the  notes. 

To  answer  them. 

To  it,  to  them. 
Will  you  answer  my  note? 
I  will  answer  it. 
Will  you  answer  the  men? 
I  will  answer  them. 
Bf  y  father  wishes  to  speak  to  them. 


Chi  a? 

Di  chi  Tuol  parlare? 
(  Che  vuol  dire  ? 
C  Che  cosa  yuoI  dire? 

A  chi  Tuole  rispondere? 

Voglio  rispondere  a  mio  frateDa 
•  Rispondergli. 

Risponderle  (the  feminine  U  Is  hoM 
used  out  of  politeness). 

Risponder  loro. 


Rispondere  al  biglietto. 
Risponderd,  rispondervi. 
Rispondere  al  biglietti. 
Risponderci,  rispondervi. 
Ci  or  vi. 

Yuol  rispondere  al  mio  biglietto  1 
Voglio  risponderci  (rispondervi). 
Yuol  rispondere  agli  uomini  ? 
Voglio  risponder  loro. 
Mio  padre  vuol  parlar  loro. 


The  theatre. 
The  play. 
ThebaU. 

To  or  at  the  theatre. 
To  —  at  the  play. 
To  —  at  the  ball. 
To  —  at  the  garden. 


llteatro. 
Lo  spettacolo. 
IlbaUo. 
Singular, 
Al  teatro. 
Alio  spettacolo. 
Al  ballo. 
Algiardino. 


Ai  tcatri. 
Agli  spettacott. 
AibaUl. 
AigiaidinL 
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Tlie  magazine. 
The  warehouse. 
The  storehouse. 
The  conntiDg-honse. 
The  market. 


n  magazzino. 

II  banco  (lo  stadio). 
llmercato. 


There,  thither. 

To  go  there,  thither. 

To  be  there. 
I>o  you  wish  to  go  tc  the  tneatre  7 
I  wish  to  go  mere. 
Is  four  brother  at  the  theatre  1 

He  is  there. 
He  is  not  tliere. 
Where  is  he  1 


a  or  m. 

Andarci  or  andarvi. 
Esserci  or  esservi. 
Yaol  Ella  andare  al  teatro. 
Voglio  andarci  (andanri). 
II  di  Lei  frateUo  i  al  teatro  (or  in 
teatro)  1 

Via. 

Non  0*  d  (non  vi  i), 
Ov'degUI 


In. 
Is  jata  father  in  his  garden  7 
He  is  there. 

Where  is  the  merchant  1 
He  is  in  his  warehouse. 


Nel,  neUoj  net,  negUy  in, 
1i  nel  suo  giardlno  ii  di  Ld  padre  t 
EgU  c*  d  or  egli  v'  d. 
Dov'dilmercantel 
£  nel  suo  magazzino. 


What  liaTe  you  to  do  7  |     Che  ha  EUa  da  fare  7 

Obs,  C.    The  preposition  to  is  rendered  by  da  when  it  precedes  an  iafinitiTe 
depending  on  the  verb  avtr^  to  have,  or  Mtere,  to  be. 


I  have  nothing  to  do. 

What  has  the  man  to  drink  7 

He  has  notliing  to  drinlc 

Hare  you  any  thing  to  do  7 

I  have  to  answer  a  note. 

I  liave  to  speak  to  your  brother. 

Wliere  is  your  brother  7 

The  place. 
He  is  in  that  pbce. 
Whither  does  he  wish  to  go  7 
He  wishes  to  go  Into  the  garden. 
Does  he  wish  to  go  to  the  garden  7 
He  wishes  to  go  there. 


Non  ho  da  far  niente. 

Che  ha  da  here  V  uomo  7 

Non  ha  da  ber  niente. 

Ha  EUa  qualche  cosa  da  fare  7 

Ho  da  rispondere  ad  un  biglietta 

Ho  da  parlare  al  di  Lei  fratello. 

Dov'  dsuo  fratello7 

11  luogo. 

E  in  questo  hiogo. 

Ove  vuol  egli  andare  7 

Vuol  andare  al  giardino. 

Yuol  egli  andare  al  giardino  1 

Vool  andarci  (or  andanri). 


EXERCISES. 

67. 

Wai  you  write  to  me? — ^I  will  write  to  you. — ^Will  you  wnte 
to  the  Italian  1—1  will  write  to  him. — Wijl  your  brother  write  to 
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the  English  ?— He  will  write  to  them,  but  they  have  no  mind  to 
answer  him. — ^Will  you  answer  your  friend  ? — I  will  answer  him, 
— ^But  whom  will  you  answer  ? — I  will  answer  my  good  father. 

— Will  you  not  answer  your  good  friends  ? — ^I  will  answer  them. , 

—Who  will  write  to  you  ? — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  write  to  me. 
—Will  you  answer  him? — ^I  will  not  answer  him. — Who  will 
write  to  our  friends  ? — ^The  children  of  our  neighbour  will  write 
to  them. — ^Will  they  answer  them  ? — ^They  will  answer  them.— 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — ^I  wish  to  write  to  the  Russian. 
—Will  he  answer  you  ? — ^He  wishes  to  answer  me,  but  he  can- 
not.— Can  the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — They  cannot  answer  us, 
but  we  can  answer  them.— To  whom  do  you  wish  to  send  this 
note  ? — ^I  wish  to  send  it  to  the  joiner. 

68. 
What  have  you  to  do  ? — ^I  have  to  write. — What  have  you  to 
write  ? — I  have  to  write  a  note. — To  whom  ? — ^To  the  carpenter, 
— What  has  your  father  to  drink  ? — He  has  to  drink  some  good 
wine. — Has  your  servant  any  thing  to  drink  ? — ^He  has  to  drink 
some  tea. — What  has  the  shoemaker  to  do  ? — He  has  to  mend  my 
boots. — ^What  have  you  to  mend  ? — ^I  have  to  mend  my  thread 
handkerchiefs. — To  whom  have  you  to  speak  ? — I  have  to  speak 
to  the  captain. — ^When  will  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^To-day. — ^Where 
will  you  speak  to  him? — At  his  house. — To  whom  has  your 
brother  to  speak  ? — He  has  to  speak  to  your  son. — What  has  the 
Engli^man  to  do  ? — He  has  to  answer  a  note. — Which  note  has 
he  to  answer  ? — He  has  to  answer  that  of  the  good  German.— 
Have  I  to  answer  the  note  of  the  Frenchman  ? — ^You  have  to  an- 
swer it. — Which  note  have  you  to  answer  ? — I  have  to  answer 
that  of  my  good  friend. — Has  your  father  to  answer  a  note  ?— 
He  has  to  answer  one. — ^Who  has  to  answer  notes  ? — Our  chil- 
dren have  to  answer  a  few. — ^Will  you  answer  the  notes  of  the 
merchants? — ^I  will  answer  them. — ^Will  your  brother  answer 
this  or  that  note  ? — He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Will 
any  one  answer  my  note  ? — No  one  will  answer  it 

59. 
Which  notes  will  your  father  answer  ?— He  will  answer  only  x 
those  of  his  good  friends.— Will  he  answer  my  note  f— He  will 
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answer  h.— Have  jrou  to  answer  any  one  ? — ^I  hare  to  answer  no 
one. — Who  will  answer  my  notes  ? — ^Ybur  friends  will  answer 
them. — ^Have  yon  a  mind  to  go  to  the  ball  ? — ^I  hare  a  mind  to  go 
there. — When  will  you  go  there  ? — ^To-day. — At  what  o'clock  ? 
— At  half-past  ten. — When  will  you  take  your  chtld  to  the  play? 
— ^I  will  take  him  there  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  will  you 
take  him  there  ? — ^At  a  quarter  to  six. — Where  is  your  son  ? — He 
is  at  the  play. — ^Is  your  friend  at  the  ball  1 — He  is  there. — Where 
is  the  merchant  1 — He  is  in  his  counting-house. — ^Where  do  you 
wish  to  take  me  to  ? — ^I  wish  to  take  you  to  my  warehouse. — 
Where  doe?  your  cook  wish  to  go  ? — ^He  wishes  to  go  to  the  mar- 
ket— ^Is  your  brother  at  the  market  ? — He  is  not  there. — Where 
is  he  ? — ^He  is  in  his  warehouse. 

60. 
Where  is  the  Dutchman  ? — He  is  in  his  granary. — ^Wlll  you 
come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  ? — I  will  come  to  you,  but 
I  have  no  mind  to  go  to  the  play- — Where  is  the  Irishman  ? — He 
is  at  the  market. — ^To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — ^l  wish 
to  go  to'^that  of  the  French. — ^Will  you  go  to  my  garden  or  to  that 
of  the  Scotchman  ? — ^I  will  go  to  neither  yours  nqr  to  that  of  the 
Scotchman  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  that  of  the  Italian. — ^Does  the  phy- 
sician wish  to  go  to  our  warehouses  or  to  those  of  the  Dutch  ?-^ 
He  will  go  neither  to  yours  nor  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  to  those 
of  the  French. — What  do  you  wish  to  buy  at  the  market  ? — I 
wish  to  buy  a  basket  and  some  carpets. — ^Where  do  you  wish  to 
take  them  ?— I  will  take  them  home. 

61. 

How  many  carpets  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — ^I  wish  to  buy  two. 
— To  whom  do  you  wish  to  give  them  ?— I  will  give  them  to  my 
servant. — Has  he  a  mind  to  sweep  the  floor  ? — He  has  a  mind  to 
do  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Have  the  English  many  warehouses  I 
— ^They  have  many. — Have  the  French  as  many  dogs  as  oats  1 
— ^They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Have  you 
many  guns  in  your  warehouses  ? — We  have  many  there,  but  we 
have  but  little  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  see  our  guns  1 — ^I  will  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
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any  thing  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. — What  do  you  wirfi  to 
Duy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  a  pocket-book  (un  partafoUo)^  a  looking* 
glass,  and  a  gun. — Where  will  you  buy  your  trunk? — I  will 
buy  it  at  the  market. — ^Have  you  as  much  wine  as  tea  in  your 
storehouses  ? — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Who  wishes  to  tear  my  coat  ? — ^No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. 

62, 
Will  the  English  give  us  some  bread  ? — ^They  will  give  you 
some. — Will  they  give  us  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — ^They  will 
give  you  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Will  you  give 
this  man  a  franc  ? — I  will  give  him  several. — How  many  francs 
will  you  give  him  ? — I  will  give  him  five. — What  will  the  French 
lend  U3? — ^They  will  lend  us  many  books.— Have  you  time  to 
write  to  the  merchant?— I  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  I  have  no 
time  to-day.— When  will  you  answer  the  German? — I  Will 
answer  him  to  morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  eight. — Where 
does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  no  where. — Does 
your  servant  wish  to  warm  my  broth  ? — He  wishes  to  warm  it.— 
Is  he  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? — He  is  willing  to  make  it.— - 
Where  does  the  baker  wish  to  go  to  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the 
wood. — Where  is  the  youth  ? — ^He  is  at  the  play. — Who  is  at  the 
captain's  ball  ? — Our  children  and  our  friends  are  there. 


TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 
Lezione  ventesima  seconda. 


To  or  at  the  coraor. 

To  or  at  the  hole. 

In  the  hole,  in  the  holes. 
Where  is  your  eat? 
It  is  in  the  bag. 


Singular, 
Nell 
A\    5     ^'^^ 

Nel  buco. 

Ove  i  il  suo  gatto  7 

^  nel  sacco. 


Neii 


PluraL 
cantL 


Nei  buchL 


'  Tlu  hoU  \m  rendered  byilbttco  (mas.),  and :  la  buea  (fern.) »  but  the  leminlce, 
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T»  «r  8l  the  bottom. 

To  tr  mt  the  bottom  of  the  beg. 
▲t  the  corner  of  the  fire. 


To  or  at  the  end. 
To  the  end  of  the  wood. 
To  the  end  of  the  woods. 

2b  send  for. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch. 

Win  you  send  for  some  wine  t 

I  will  send  for  some. 

Will  your  son  go  for  some  bread  7 

He  will  not  gro  for  any. 

I  will  send  for  the  physician. 

I  win  send  for  him. 

He  will  send  for  my  brothers. 

He  will  send  for  them. 
Will  yoQ  send  for  glasses? 

I  will  send  for  some. 


What  have  you  to  do  7 
I  have  to  go  to  the  market 

What  have  you  to  drink? 

We  have  to  drink  some  good  wine. 

Von  have  to  mend  your  handkerchiefs. 


They  have. 
What  have  the  men  to  do? 
They  have  to  go  to  the  warehouse. 


This  evening  (to-night). 
In  the  evening. 
This  morning. 

In  the  morning. 


i  In  fondo. 
:  Al  fondo. 

Nel  fondo  del  sacco. 

Nel  canto  del  fuooa 


41  fine. 

Al  fine  del  bosco. 

Al  fine  del  boschl. 


Mandare  a  eercare, 

Andare  a  cercar^e. 

Yuol  msndare  a  cercar  del  vino? 

Yoglio  mandare  a  cercame. 

11  di  Lei  figlio  vuol  andare  a  cercar 

del  pane? 
Non  vuol  andare  a  cercame. 
Yoglio  mandar  a  oeroare  11  medico. 
Yoglio  mandarlo  a  eercare. 
Yuol  e  mandar  a  eercare  1  miel  fira- 

teUl. 
Yuol  e  mandarll  a  eercare. 
Yuol  Ella  mandar  a  eercare  del  blo- 

chieri? 
Yoglio  mandame  a  eercare. 


ChehaElladafiEire? 

Ho  da  andare   al    mercato  (Devo 

andare  al  mercato). 
Che  hanno  Elleno  da  bere  ? 
Abbiamo  da  bere  del  buon  vino. 
Ha  da  racoommodare  1  dl  Lei  £iz- 

zolettL 


Hanno. 

Che  hanno  da  feure  gU  nominl  ? 

Hanno  da  andare  al  magazzlno. 


Stassera. 

La  sera,  or  nella  sera. 

Stamattina  (stamane). 
c  La  mattina,  11  mattino. 
}  Nella  mattina,  nel  mattina 


iabueOf  Is  used  to  designate  a  rather  large  hole,  whilst  the  masculine,  il^ueo,  is 
vsedto  designate  a  rather  small  hole.  fix.  Jlgatto^  itcavu  h  ruUa  buea,  the 
cat,  the  dog  is  In  the  hole ;  tin  bueo  nd  teHUo,  a  hole  in  the  coat;  gU  ueetOi 
%annofaUo  U  laro  nidorUUa  hwa,  the  birds  have  made  their  nest  In  the  hole. 
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Now,  at  present. 


Thou. 
Thou  hast— thou  art. 
John,  art  thou  here  7 
Tea,  Sir,  I  am. 


(  Adesso,  in  que$to  pimi^ 
lOra. 


Tuhal(ai)— tuaei. 
Giovanni,  seitu  1^1 
Si,  Signore,  ci  aono. 


s  We  have  already  seen  (r^ote  *,  Lesson  I.)  in  what  instances  the  Italians  um 
the  second  person  singulan  let  us,  in  addition,  obsenre,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  inti- 
macy among  friends,  and  is  used  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisten^ 
husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in  general  it  implies  familiarity, 
founded  on  afiectipn  and  fondness,  or  hatred  and  contempt.  Fot,  as  we  have 
seen  In  the  above  note,  is  used  towards  servants  and  persons  with  whom  we  are 
on  a  familiar  footing,  as:  Chediie  voi?  What  do  you  say?  Mi  axdt  veckUo? 
Have  you  seen  me?  Ab,  non  ti  ho  vcduto;  No,  I  have  not  seen  you.  lo  vi 
dtrd,  I  will  tell  you.  But  the  most  polite  way  of  addressing  a  person  is  with 
Votsignoria  (F.  S.%  contracted  and  abridged  from  Vostra  SignoriOf  your  wor- 
ship, and  in  speaking  to  persons  of  rank,  VoMignoria  lUustrianma,  VoUra  £b- 
ceUemOf  and  to  persons  of  royal  blood,  Vbstra  AUezzOy  to  monarchs,  Votlra 
Maett^ 

AU  these  titles  being  expressed  by  feminine  substantives  in  the  singular,  the 
word  EiUa  is  used  to  avoid  a  continual  repetition  of  them.  It  must  therefore 
always  be  considered  as  a  relative  to,  or  a  substitute  for,  the  above  titles. 

According  to  this  principle  the  nominative  should  always  be  EHIa  (as  it  is  tha 
custom  in  Tuscany),  and  the  accusative  JLm,  as :  Sta  EUa  bene  f  Are  you  well  1 
Come  ha  EUa  dormUo?  How  have  you  slept?  In  Rome,  however,  and  the 
rest  of  Italy,  they  say  in  the  nominative  also  Lei  (generally  considered  as  \ft' 
correct^  as:  Sta  bene  Lei?  Are  you  well?  Come  ha  dormUo  Lei?  How  have 
you  slept  ?  and  it  would  sound  affected,  i^  according  to  the  Florentine  manner, 
you  were  to  use  there  EUa. 

In  addressing  with  EUa  the  participle  or  adjective  agrees,  according  to  the 
best  authors,  with  the  feminine  noun,  Voeeignoria.  Ex.  Se  EUa  eifoete  ent^ 
jnaduta.  If  you  had  been  so  kind ;  QjuanP  i  gih  M  EUa  I  earivato?  How  long 
is  it  since  you  arrived  %  (and  not  compiaeiutOf  arrivato). 

The  five  cases  are  therefore  used  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Ton.  N.  Voeeignoria.  EUa^^laoLeL 

Yonr.  O.  di  Voesignoria.  Di  Lei  {suo,  ttia). 

To  you.  D.  a  Vossignoria.  A  Leiy  Le, 

Tou.  Ace.  Voeei^noria.                       Leij  La. 

From  you.  Abl.  da  Voeeignoria.  Da  LeL 

Obe.  If  a  particular  stress  is  to  be  put  on  the  peraon  addressed  to,  a  Lei  is 
ased  in  the  dative,  and  Lei  in  thf)  accusative,  if  not  Le  in  the  dative  and  La  in 
ihe  accusative.  If  Le  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  the  pronouns,  h^la^U,  le^ 
lu,  it  is  changed  into gU,  as:  gUelo,  gUda,  it  to  you;  gUilii  gUeU^  them  to  yon, 
gUme^  some  to  you. 
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ArtliioafiilitMdl 
I  am  not  iBdgved. 
An  the  men  tiradi 


Seisteaeol 

Nob  eono  ettnco. 

Bono  stanchi  gli  nominlt 


Where  are  yon  going? 

Have  yoQ  ahrayi  been  wdl  t 
Ton  look  Tory  welL 


Toor  obeervadon  la  rif^ 

Where  are  your  gloreal 
Which  ia  yonr  room  1 
I  lit  down  here  near  yon. 


Let  us  take  a  walk,  if  it  pleaaea  yon 

(i.  «.  If  yoa  pleaae). 
That  will  neither  pleaae  you  nor  him. 

I  thank  you  Tery  humbly. 

I  thank  you  and  your  uncle  Tery  much. 

Uften  then,  I  will  teD  it  you  dbectly. 
He  ia  not  willing  to  tell  it  either  you 

or  me. 
To  you  alone  I  will  aay  it.  I 

I  ihall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you  for 

it. 
I  win  let  you  aee  them. 
I  win  ehow  them  you  and  your  sister. 
I  win  show  it  to  yoa  to-morrow. 
WeU !  to  you  I  can  refuse  nothing. 


EXAMPLES. 

■OlUVATrVB.  • 

Dore  Ta  Vomignoria?  (or  SOaf  or 
LdT) 

k  EUa  state  sempre  bene  > 

EUa  (Left)  ha  buonissima  clera. 
fravtrnm. 

r  II  riflesso  di  F.  &  (or  di  F.  Eee.)  d 

<     giusto,  or  il  dft  Lei  riflesao,  er  U 

V     Muo  riflesso  d  giusto. 

{  Dove  sono  i  di  Lei  guantil  or  i  soot 

(     guantil 

(  Quel  ^Ui  di  Lei  camera?  or  la  tua 

\     camera? 

lo  seggo  qui  preaso  di  LeL 

DATITB. 

Andiamo  a  spaseo,  se  Le  place. 


duesto  non  plaoerli  nd  a  Ld^  ltd  a 

lui. 
Le  rendo  devotlssime  grazle. 
Rendo  a  Lei  e  al  Signor  zlo  le  domte 

grazle. 
Ascolti  dunque,  gUelo  dlrd  sublto. 
Non  h  Yuol  dire  nd  a  Lei,  nd  a  me. 

Lo  dird  a  Lei  sola. 

Giiene  sard  etemamente  obbUgato. 

GHOi  ford  vedere. 
Li  ford  vedere  a  Lei  e  alia  soreUa. 
OUela  (fem.)  mostrerd  domani. 
Alia  buon*  ora !  a  Lei  non  posso  dar 
unrifiuto. 


ACCVSATITB. 


Do  not  trouble  yourself^  I  pray. 
I  begged  you  and  not  your  brother. 
Perdon  me,  If  I  interrupt  you. 
He  has  interrupted  yon  and  us. 
I  thank  yoa  for  it 

Do  not  refuse  me  that  fovour,  I  en- 
treat you. 
To-morrow  I  shaU  go  with  you  to  my 
n's. 


Non  8*  incomodl,  La  prego. 

Ho  pregato  Lei  e  non  il  frateUo. 

Scuai,  se  La  interrompo. 

Egli  ha  interrotto  Let  e  not 

Ne  La  ringrazio. 

Via,  non  mi  rifiutl  questo  forore,  ti 

La  scongiuro. 
Domani  andrd  con  Lei  del  cuglaow 
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Ob9.  A.    The  adjective  in  Italian,  the  same  aa  in  French,  when  it  ii  praoeded 
by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  must  agree  with  it  in  number ;  that  is,  if  the  Doun  or 
pronoun  is  tn  the  plural,  the  adjective  roust  be  put  m  the  same  number,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  example  in  the  question  above,  and  in  the  answer  below. 
They  are  not  tired.  I     Non  sono  stanchi. 

Oba.  B.    It  will  moreover«be  noticed,  that  the  adjectives  in  Italian  form  tti%  / 
plural  number  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nouns  or  subMantives. 
Thou  wilt   (wishest)— thou   art  able      Vuol— Puoi. 

(canst). 


Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  cannot. 


Vuoi  fare  11  mio  fnoco  7 
Yoglio  farlo,  ma  non  posse. 


Art  thon  afraid  1 

I  am  not  afraid ;  I  am  cold. 

Art  thou  hungry  1 


t  Hai  paura  7 

t  Non  ho  paura t  ho  freddo. 

t  Uaifame? 


To  seU. 
To  telly  to  say. 
To  tell  some  one,  to  say  to  some  one. 

The  word,  the  jest,  device,  motto. 

Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  make  the 
fire? 

I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. 


Vender e  2. 

jDire*  3. 

Dire  a  qualcuno. 
( II  vocabolo  (la  parola,  ajhm.  i 
( II  motto. 

Vuol  dire  al  servitors  di  fare  11  fnoco  1 

(  Yoglio  dirgli  dl  farlo. 

\  Gli  voglio  dire  di  farlo,  o  Olido  dird 


Thy. 
Thine. 
Thy  book— thy  books. 

Sing,                         Plur. 
Tuo.                          Tuol. 
11  tuo.                        I  tuoi. 
11  tuo  Ubro.               I  tuoi  llbri. 

With  me,  with  thee,  with  him. 

With  her. 
With  us,  with  you,  with  them. 

Meco,  teco,  seco  (con  lui),  also 

me,  con  te. 
Con  lei. 
Con  nol,  con  vol,  con  loro. 

Wilt  thou  go  with  me  7  |     Vuoi  venlr  meco  7  con  me  7 

Ob*.  C.    When  a  person  is  spoken  to,  the  verb  to  go  ia  rendered  by  v€nh%. 
to  come. 

I  will  not  go  with  thee,  but  with  him.    I  j  ^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^«"^'  ^^^'  "^  <»°  J*^- 

I  c  Non  voglio  venir  con  te,  ma  con  Ins 


This  depends  upon  you. 

That  comes  from  you. 

He  was  already  twice  at  your  house. 


ABLATIVB. 

Questo  dipende  da  L&i . 
Questo  proviene  da  Ld. 
Ei  fu  gia  due  volte  da  Ld. 
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With  oor  firtends.  I     Coi  (plor.  of  mQ  noetii  amid. 

1  will  go  wi  th  our  good  friendB.  |     Voglio  andare  coi  nottri  buoni  amiei 


EXERCISES. 


68. 
Will  you  send  for  some  sugar  ? — I  will  send  for  some. — Son 
{fgHo  nuo)y  wilt  thou  go  for  some  petty-patties  ? — ^Yes,  father 
{padre  mio),  1  will  go  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will 
go  into  the  garden. — Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — ^The  children  of 
our  friends  are  there. — Will  you  send  for  the  physician  ? — I  will 
send  for  him. — Who  will  go  for  my  brother  ? — My  servant  will 
go  for  him. — ^Where  b  he  ? — He  is  in  his  counting-house. — Will 
you  give  me  my  broth  ? — I  will  give  it  you. — Where  is  it  ? — It 
is  at  the  comer  of  the  fire. — Will  you  give  me  some  nooney  to 
(per)  fetch  some  milk  ? — ^1  will  give  you  some  to  fetch  some.— 
Where  is  your  money  ?— ^t  is  in  my  counting-house  ;  will  you 
go  for  it  ? — ^I  will  go  for  it. — Will  you  buy  my  horse  1 — I  cannot 
buy  it ;  I  have  no  money. — Where  is  your  cat  ? — It  is  in  the  bag. 
— In  which  bag  is  it  ? — In  the  bag  of  the  granary. — Where  is 
this  man's  (rft  costm)  dog  ? — It  b  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Where 
has  the  peasant  (got)  his  corn  ? — He  has  it  in  his  bag. — Has  he 
a  cat  ? — He  has  one. — Where  is  it  ? — It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag. — Is  your  cat  in  this  bag  ? — ^It  b  ia  it. 

64. 
Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? — I  have  something  to  do. — ^What 
have  you  to  do  ? — I  have  to  mend  my  gloves,  and  to  go  to  the 
garden. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — My  father  is  there. — Has  your 
cook  any  thing  to  drink  ? — He  has  to  drink  some  wine  and  some 
good  broth. — Can  you  give  me  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — I  can 
give  you  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Can  our  friend 
drink  as  much  wine  as  coflfee? — He  cannot  drink  so  much  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. — ^Have  you  to  speak  to  any  one  ? — ^I  have 
to  speak  to  several  men. — To  how  many  men  have  you  to  speak  ? 
— I  have  to  speak  to  four. — When  have  you  to  speak  to  them  ?— 
This  evening. — ^A't  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  nine. — When 
can  you  go  to  the  market  ? — ^I  can  go  thither  in  the  ipoming.— 
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At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  half-past  seven. — When  will  you  go  to  the 
Frenchman  ? — I  will  go  to  him  to  night. — ^Will  you  go  to  the 
physician  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ? — I  will  go  to  him  in 
the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  past  ten. 

65. 
Have  you  to  write  as  many  notes  as  the  EUiglishman  ? — ^I  have 
to  write  less  than  he. — Will  you  speak  to  the  Grerman  1 — ^I  will 
speak  to  him. — ^When  will  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^Now. — ^Wbere 
is  he  ?— He  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood. — ^Will  you  go  to  the 
market  1 — ^I  will  go  thither  to  (jper)  buy  some  cloth.— Do  not  your 
neighbours  wish  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^They  cannot  go  thither; 
they  are  fatigued. — ^Hast  thou  the  courage  to  go  to  the  wood  in  the 
evening  ? — ^I  have  the  courage  to  go  thither,  but  not  in  the  eve* 
ning. — ^Are  your  children  able  to  answer  my  notes  t — ^They  are 
able  to  answer  them. — What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  servant  I 
— ^I  wish  to  tell  him  to  make  the  fire,  and  to  sweep  the  warehouse. 
— ^Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ?— -I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  you. — What  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  ? — ^I  wish  to  tell 
you  something. — Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ? — I  wish  to  see  the 
Scotchman. — Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  him  1 — ^I  have  a  motto 
to  tell  him. — Which  books  does  my  brother  wish  to  sell  ?— He 
wishes  to  sell  thine  and  his  own. — Will  you  come  with  me  t — I 
cannot  go  with  you. — Who  will  come  with  me  t — ^Nobody. — ^Will 
your  friend  come  with  us  ? — He  will  go  with  you. — With  whom 
wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will  not  go  with  any  one. — Will  you  go  with 
my  friend  ? — ^I  will  not  go  with  him,  but  with  thee. — Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  to  the  warehouse  ? — I  Will  go  with  youy'but  not  to  the 
warehouse. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?— I  will  go  with  our  good 
friends  into  the  garden  :>f  the  captain. 
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To  go  out. 

Uscire*  3.' 

To  remednf  to  stay. 

{  Rimaner^  2.  Restore  1. 
(  Stare*  1. 

\ 

When  do  you  wish  to  go  out? 

Quando  Tuol  EUa  uscire? 

I  wisti  to  0t>  out  now. 

Vogiio  uscire  adesso. 

To  ramafai  (to  Btay)  nt  kome. 

€  Rimanere  in  case. 
{gtHreineisa. 

Here. 

Qua,  qui,  in  questo  htogo  (c^ 
vi). 
j  Rimaner  qu^  rimaner  quL 
i  Stare  qua,  star  qui. 

To  remain  here. 

There. 

Ld,  li  (d,  t^t). 

Wffl  yon  stay  here  7 

i  Vuol  Ella  rimaner  qu&? 

c  Yuol  Ella  stare  in  questo  hiogo? 

I  win  stay  here. 

Vogiio  starvi  (rimanervi). 

Win  your  friend  remain  there? 

J  Vuol  rimaner  \k  il  di  Lei  amico? 
C  11  di  Lei  amico  vuol  star  H? 

He  win  not  stay  there. 

Non  vuole  rimaner  la  (star  lA). 

Will  you  go  to  your  brother  ? 

Vuol  andare  dal  di  Lei  fratello  ? 

V  I  will  go  to  him. 

Vogiio  andarcl. 

The  pleasure,  the  favour. 

11  piacere,  il  &vore. 

To  giro  pleasure. 

Farpiacere. 

To  do  a  &Tour. 

^  Par  un  piacere. 

C  Readeie*  uu  gSfvIzio  (serrlglo). 

Are  yon  going? 

VaElla(andate)? 

I  am  going. 

Vado. 

1  am  not  going. 

Non  vado. 

Thou  art  going. 

Vai 

Is  he  going? 

VaegU? 

-     He  goes,  or  is  going. 

EgUva. 

He  is  not  going.                             1 

Non  va. 

>  Many  ItaHans  make  use  of  mrtire  instead  of  uaeir*;  but  this  isdone 
aeoBsly,  for  mrtbrt  means,  to  select,  to  draw  lots,  and  not,  to  go  om. 
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Arewegoingl 
We  go,  or  are  going. 
They  go,  «r  are  going. 
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Andiamo  1 
I     Andiamo. 
I     Eglino  vanno. 


Are  you  going  to  your  brother? 
I  am  going  there. 

Where  is  ho  going? 

He  is  going  to  his  father. 

AH,  every. 
Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 

It  is. 

Late. 
What  o'clock  is  it? 
It  is  three  o*cloclc. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half-past  one. 


Va  EUa  dal  di  Lei  firatello  1 
Ci  vado,  vi  vado   (vadovi. 

little  used). 
Dove  va  egli  ? 
Va  da  suo  padre. 


viMlod 


c  Sing.     Tutto 
I  Plxtr.     Tutu 
( Tutti  i  giomi. 
c  Ogni  giomo. 
^  Tutte  le  mattine. 
c  Ogni  mattino  (mattliia). 
(  Tutte  le  sere. 
<Ogni 


To    he    acquainted    with    (to 
know). 
T6  be  acquainted  with  (to  know)  a 


E 

Tardl. 

Che  ora  d  ? 

Sono  le  tre. 
(  i  mezzodi  (d  mezzo  giomo). 
'.  Sono  le  dodici. 
(  ^  mezzodi  e  un  quarto. 
(  Sono  le  dodici  e  un  quarto. 
t  Sono  le  sei  meno  un  quarts 
I  Sono  le  cinque  e  tre  qruatk 

\\  nil'  <IW  tl  Hill— I 

— ^r  '  '•  ^ 

Conoscere*  2. 
Conoscero  un  uomo 


Need. 

To  want. 

To  be  in  want  of. 
I  want  it. 
lam  in  want  of  it. 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife  ^2 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  knives? 


Bisogno. 

Aver  hisogno  di.  AhMscgnare* 

Ne  ho  bisogno. 
Ha   EUa  bisogno    di  questo    col- 

tello? 
Ne  ho  bisogno. 
Ha   Ella   bisogno   dl  qnesU  col* 

teUi? 
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I  tn  in  want  of  Aem. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any  thing. 

Ib  be  in  want  of  money  7 
He  ia  not  in  want  of  any. 

Of  what  7 
What  are  you  in  want  of  7 
Wliatdoyou  want  7 

Of  whom  7 


No  ho  biaognOb 
Non  ne  ho  bisogno. 
Non  ho  bisogno  di  nnHa. 
Non  ho  bisogno  di  nienta. 
Ha  egli  bisogno  di  danaro? 
Non  ne  ha  bisogno. 


^Dicho? 


;  Dicheco8a7 
!  Di  qualcosa7 

Di  che  ha  EUa  biaogno  7 

Dichi7 


OBJECT  INDIRECT  IN  THE  OENITVE  OF  THE  PERSONAL 
PRONOUNS. 
Of  me,  of  thee,  of  him,  of  tier.  1     Di  me,  di  te,  di  lui,  di  lei  (ne). 

Of  na,  of  you,  of  them.  I    Di  noi,  di  voi,  di  loro  (ne). 


Ia  your  fiither  in  want  of  me  7 

He  ia  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  ttieae  hooka  7 

I  am  in  want  of  them. 

Ia  be  in  want  of  my  brothera  7 

He  la  in  want  of  them. 


n  di  Lei  padre  ha  biaogno  di  mol 

Ha  biaogno  di  Lei  (di  toI). 

Ha  Eila  biaogno  di  queati  librl7 

Ne  ho  bisogno. 

Ha  egU  biaogno  dei  miei  frateUII 
[  Ne  ha  biaogno. 
[  Ha  bisogno  di  loro. 


To  read. 


Leggere.' 


EXERCISES. 


66. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?— Yes,  Sir,  which  ?— Will  you  tell 
my  servant  to  make  the  fire  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. — Will 
you  tell  him  to  sweep  the  warehouses  ? — I  will  tell  him  to  sweep 
them. — ^What  will  you  tell  your  father  ?t-I' will  tell  him  to  sell 
you  his  horse. — ^Will  you  tell  your  son  to  go  to  my  father  ? — ^I 
will  tell  him  to  go  to  him. — ^Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  me  ? — I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you. — Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  my 
lather? — ^I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  these  men  wish  to 
0ell  their  carp^  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  them. — John,  art 
thou  here  (Jd)l — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here. — What  art  thou  going  to 
do  ? — ^I  am  going  to  your  hatter  to  (per)  tell  him  to  mend  your 
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hat. — Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  fnend  ray  coats  f— 
I  will  go  to  him. — Are  you  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am 
willing  to  go  thither. — What  has  your  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has 
to  sell  some  beautiful  leather  gloves  (gtumti  di  pelle),  oombe,  good 
cloth,  and  fine  wooden  baskets. — Has  he  any  iron  guns  to  sell  ? 
—He  has  some  to  sell. — ^Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses? — 
He  wishes  to  sell  them  you. — Have  you  any  thing  to  sell  ? — ^I 

have  nothing  to  sell. 

^  67. 

Is  it  late  ? — It  is  not  late. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  ? — ^It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  the  captain  wish  to  go  out  ? — 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  eight  ? — What  will  you  do  ? 
—I  wish  to  read. — What  have  you  to  read  ? — ^I  have  a  good  book 
to  read. — ^Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  you. — When  will 
you  lend  it  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  you  to-morrow. — ^Have  you  a  mind 
to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — ^Are  you  willing  to  stay 
here,  my  dear  friend  ? — I  cannot  remain  here. — Whither  have 
you  to  go  ? — I  have  to  go  to  the  counting-house. — When  will  you 
go  to  the  ball  ? — ^To-night. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — At  midnight. — 
Do  you  go  to  the  Scotchman  in  thei  evening  or  in  the  morning  ?— 
I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — Where 
are  you  going  now  ? — I  am  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Where  is  your 
son  going  ? — He  is  going  no  where  ;  he  is  going  to  stay  at  home 
to  (per)  write  his  notes. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — ^He  is  at  his 
warehouse. — Does  he  not  wish  to  go  out  ? — No,  Sir,  he  does  not 
wish  to  go  out. — What  does  he  wish  to  do  ? — He  wishes  to  write 
to  his  friends. — Will  you  stay  here  or  there  ? — I  will  stay  there. 
— ^Where  will  your  father  stay  ? — He  will  stay  there. — Has  our 
friend  a  mind  to  stay  in  the  garden  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  stay 
there. 

68. 

At  what  o'clock  is  the  Dutchman  at  home  1 — He  is  at  home 
every  evening  at  a  quarter  past  nine. — When  does  your  cook  go 
to  the  market  ^ — He  goes  thither  every  morning  at  half-past  five. 
— When  does  our  neighbour  go  to  the  Irishmen  ? — ^He  goes  to 
them  every  day. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  buy  any 
ihmfj; ;  but  my  father  wishes  to  bu^  an  ox, — Does  he  wish  U>  buy 
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this  or  that  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  neither. — Which  does  he  wish 
to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  your  friend's. — Has  the  merchant 
one  more  coat  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish 
to  sell  it.-^^as  this  man  one  knife  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  not 
one  knife  more  to  sell,  but  he  has  a  few  more  guns  to  sell. — 
When  will  he  sell  them  ? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Where  ? 
— At  his  warehouse. — ^Do  you  wish  to  see  my  friend  ? — I  wish  to 
see  him  in  order  to  know  him. — Do  you  wish  to  know  my  chil- 
dren ? — ^I  do  wish  to  know  them. — ^How  many  children  have  you  ? 
—I  have  only  two,  but  my  brother  has  mere  than  I :  he  has  six. 
— ^Does  that  man  wish  to  drink  too  much  wine  ? — He  wishes  to 
drink  too  much. — Have  you  wine  enough  to  drink  ? — I  have  only 
a  little,  but  enough. — Does  your  brother  wish  to  buy  too  many 
petty.patties  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  a  great  many,  but  not  too 
many. 

69. 
Can  you  lend  me  a  knife  ? — ^I  can  lend  you  one. — Can  your 
fiither  lend  me  a  book  ? — He  can  lend  you  several. — What  are 
you  in  want  of? — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  gun. — Are  you  in  want 
of  this  picture  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — ^Does  your  brother  want 
money  ? — He  does  not  want  any. — ^Does  he  want  some  boots  ? — 
He  does  not  want  any. — ^What  does  he  want  ? — He  wants  no- 
thing. — Are  you  in  want  of  these  sticks  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  them. 
— ^Who  wants  some  sugar  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  any  body 
want  pepper  ? — ^Nobody  wants  any. — What  do  I  want  ? — ^You 
-want  nothing. — ^Does  your  father  want  these  pictures  or  those  ? — 
He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you  in  want  of  me  ?-— I 
am  in  want  of  you. — When  do  you  want  me  ? — ^At  present.— 
What  have  you  to  say  to  me  f — I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
— ^Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you  and  your 
vinrothers. — ^Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am  in  want  of 
them. — ^Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ? — No  one  wants  him. — 
Does  your  father  want  any  thing  ? — He  does  not  want  any  thing. 
—-What  does  the  Englishman  want  ?-*He  wants  some  corn. — 
Does  he  not  want  some  jewels  ? — He  does  not  want  any. — ^What 
does  the  sailor  want  ? — He  wants  some  biscuits,  milk,  cheese,  and 
Vutter. — ^Will  you  give  me  any  thing? — ^I  will  give  you  some 
oread  and  wine. 
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THE  PRESENT. 
In  regular  verbs*  the  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  Infinitive,  whoso  tei^ 
<nination  Is  changed  Into  o. 

The  first  and  second  persons  singular,  and  the  first  person  plural,  are  for  aU 
the  three  coojugatioas  terminated  In  the  same  manner,  viz. 

r  I  speak.  Parb. 

The  first  person  singular  In  o.    EiT"  <  I  sell.  Venda. 

( I  serve.  Servo. 

r  Thou  speakest.  Parlu 

The  second  person  singular  in  i.    Ex.  <  Thou  sellest,  Vendt. 

C  Thou  servest.  Servi. 

r  We  speak.  Parliomo. 

The  first  person  plural  In  lAMo.    Ex.  j  We  sell.  Vendiamo. 

C  We  serve.  Serviamo. 

As  for  the  third  person  singular,  It  Is  for  the  first  conjugadon  terminated  In 
a  (from  are,  as  parlore),  and  for  the  second  and  third  conjugations  in  e.  The 
becond  person  plural  terminates  for  the  first  conjugation  In  aU  (from  ore,  as 
parlore),  for  the  second  In  eU  (from  ere,  as  vendere),  and  for  the  third  In  iU 
(from  ire,  as  servtre).  The  third  person  plural  ends  for  the  first  conjugation  in 
ano  (from  are,  as  parlore),  and  for  the  second  and  third  coi^jugations  In  ono» 
EXAMPLES. 
iNFnnTivB. 


.  Parlore,  to  speak. 

2.  Vendere,  to  sell. 

J.  Servire,  to  serve. 

nr9t  ConJugaHon, 

Second  Conjugation. 

Vendo,          IseU. 
Vendi,          thou  sell- 
est 
Vende,          he  sells. 
Vendiotno,    we  sell. 
Vended        you  sell. 
Vendono,       they  sell. 

Parlo,          I  speak. 
Parli,          thou  speak- 
est. 
Parlo,         he  speaks. 
Parliomo,    we  speak. 
Parloie,       you  speak. 
Parlofio,      they  speak. 

Servo,          I  serve. 
Servi,          thou  senr- 

est. 
Serve,          he  serves. 
Serviamo.    we  serve. 
Service,        you  serve. 
ServoTio,      they  serve 

*  As  for  the  Irregular  verbs,  It  Is  Impossible  to  give,  as  for  the  present,  any 
fixed  rules  concerning  them.  The  learner  must  maik  them  In  his  list  of  irreg* 
slar  verbs  as  he  meets  with  them  in  proceeding. 
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Clfrt.  A,  As  the  rales  which  I  give  above,  on  the  formation  of  the  present 
lense,  are  applicable  only  to  regular  verbs,  it  remains  now  to  point  out  the  irreg« 
olarities  in  the  present  tense  of  all  th^se  irregular  verbs  which  we  have  em- 
ployed already  to  enable  the  learner  to  use  them  in  his  exercises.  They  are  af 
follows  :— 

Those  that  are  not  giren  here  are,  of  course,  regular  in  the  present  tense. 


To  give. 


I  give,        thou  givest,     he  gives. 
We  give,    yon  give,         they  give. 


To  make,  to  do, 

I  make      thou  makest    he  makes  or 

or  do,         or  dost,  does. 

We  do,       you  do,  they  do. 

To  9tay,  to  remain, 
I  stay,        thou  stayest,     he  stays. 
We  stay,    you  stay,  they  stay. 

To  drink, 
I  drink,      thoudrinkest,  he  drinks. 
We  drink,  you  drink,         they  drink. 


Isee, 
We  see, 


To  see. 
thonseest, 

To  remain. 


he 


they  I 


I  remain,        thou  re-         he  remains. 

mainest,  >,^^^ 

We  remain,  you  remain,  they    re^ 
main.  ^ 


Dare*  1. 

FirBt  Second 

Perwn,  Person, 

lo  do,  tu  dai, 

Noi  diamo.   voi  date. 


TJiird 
Permn, 
eglid&. 
eglino  dan- 
no. 


Fare*  1  (formerly/acere). 

lo  faccio       tu  fai,  egli  fa. 

or  fo, 


Noi  facci-     roi  fate, 
amo. 

eglino  fiuk 
no. 

Store*  1  *, 

lo  sto,           tu  stai, 
Noi  stiamo,  voi  state. 

eglista. 
eglino 
stanno. 

Bere  or  bevere*  2. 

Bev»,             bevi, 
Beviamo,        bevete. 

beve. 

bevono(er 
beono) 

Veder^  2. 

Vedo,  reg.      Tsdl, 

go,  or 

yeggio, 
Vediamo  or     vedete, 

▼eggiamo. 

reds. 

▼edono  m 
veggono. 

Rintanere*  2. 

iMi  Pert.        2nd  Per§,      3rd  Pero, 

Rimango,      rimanl,  rimane. 


Rimania, 
mo. 


rimanetc,      rlm^ngono 


«  These  three  verbs,  viz.,  dare^^fare*  §tare^*  together  with  andart*  (which 
•ee  in  the  foregoing  Lesson),  are  the  only  irregular  verbs  of  the  first  coojuga- 
doa,  all  the  others  being  regular. 
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Thptcktqf. 

1  pick  up,     thcu  pick-      he  picks 

est  up,  up. 

We  pick  up,  you  pick  up,  they  pick 
up. 

To  say,  to  tell. 

I  say,  tliou  sayest,     he  says. 

We  say,       you  say,  they  say. 

To  conduct,  to  take. 

I  conduct,  thou  con-  he    con- 

ductesty  ducts. 
We  con-       you  con-  they  con- 
duct,           duct,  duct. 

To  come. 

1  come,       thou  com-         he  comes. 

est. 
We  come,    you  come,         they  come. 

To  go  out. 

I  go  out,     thou  goest         he  goes 

out,  dht. 

We  go  out,  you  go  out,       they  go 

out. 


Raccorre  *  2    (abridged  from 

rdccogttere). 
Raccolgo,      raocogli,       raceogUe^ 


Racoogii" 
amo. 


raocogliete,   raceolgo- 


Dire  *  3  (formerly  dicere). 

Dico,  did  (or  di'),  dice. 

Diciamo,      dite,  dicono. 

Condurre*  2    (formerly    can^ 

ducere). 
Conduco,     conduci.       conduce, 


Gonduci- 
amo, 


conducete,    conduco- 
no. 


Venire  *  3. 
Vengo,         vieni, 

Veniamo,     venite, 

Uscire  *  3. 
Esco,  esci, 


▼iene 
▼engonou 


TJsciamo,     uscite,  eecon 

or  es-  or  es- 

ciamo,  cite. 

Ofrff.  B.    There  is  no  distinction  in  Italian  between  I  love,  do  knre^  i 
doving.    All  these  present  tenses  are  expressed  by  amOf  I  lore.    Ex. 

To  love. 

(  lore.  (  lores. 

I  <  do  love.         He  <  does  love. 
/  am  loving.  ^  is  loving. 

C  lovest.  C  love, 

rhou  <  dost  love.    You  <  do  love. 
^  art  loving.  /  are  loving. 

C  love.  /  love. 

We      <  do  love.      They  5  do  love. 
(  are  loving.  ^  are  loving. 


Amare  1. 
Amo,    ama. 

Ami, 

Amiamo, 
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To  tore,  fe  Uke^  to  he  fond  of. 
To  arrange^  to  set  m  order. 


Mettere*{2)m 


Do  yon  like  him  1 
I  do  like  him. 
I  do  not  like  him. 


Amarel. 
(  Ordmare  1. 
<      ordine. 
(  Assestare  1. 

L»  ama  Ella?  (L»  amateT)  Vol? 

L'  amo. 

Non  r  amo. 


X^  Personal  pronouns,  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  take  their  place 
before  the  verb,  except  when  this  is  in  the  infinitive,  the  present  participle,  or 
the  Imperative,  for  then  the  pronoun  is  joined  to  th0  verb,  which  loses  its  final 
«,  as  we  have  seen  in  Obs.  Lesson  XVII. 


Do  yon  seU  your  horse  1 

I  do  seU  it 

DoyouseUitI 

Does  he  send  you  the  note7 

He  does  send  it  me. 

Does  the  servant  sweep  the  floor  7 

He  does  sweep  it. 


j  Yende  Ella  U  di  Lei  cavallo  1 
<  Vendete  il  vostro  cavallo? 

Lo  vendo. 
i  LovendeEUal 
i  Lo  vendete  1 

Le  manda  egli  11  biglietto  ? 

Egli  me  lo  manda. 

Spazia  11  pavimento  il  servitors  1  or 
better,  il  servilore  spazza  egli  il 
pavimento  1 

Egli  lo  spazza. 


To  waniy  to  truss. 
To  pay. 


Mancare  1. 
Pagare  I. 


I  am  in  want  of  nothing. 

Dost  thon  pay  for  thy  boots  ? 
I  pay  for  them. 


06s.  C.    Verbs  ending  in  care  or  gure  take  the  letter  h  after  e  or  g,  in  aU 
tenses  and  persons  where  c  or  g  meets  with  one  of  the  vowels^  4,  i,  Ex. 

in  then  to  want  of  any  thing?  J  Manchi  tu  di  qnalche  cosa? 

(  Tl  manca  qnalche  oosa? 
(  Non  manco  di  nlente. 
I  Non  mi  manca  ntente. 
t  Paghi  tu  i  tuoi  stivali  ? 
t  Li  pago. 
06t.  2>.    7b  want,  te  («  m  ward  qf,  may  be  rendered  in  Italian  in  various 
;  amongst  others,  also  in  the  following :» 

^Averd'uopo 

di, 
Aver   mestu 
eri  di. 
Le  d  d'  uopo  cotesto  coltello  ?  ( Le  d 
mestieri  cotesto  coltello?)  very  ttt* 
tie  used. 
Isminwintofit.  Mi  dd*  uopo.    (Mi d mestieri.) 


To  wanty  to  he  in  tearU  of. 


Are  yon  in  want  of  this  knifo? 


{Essere  d*  uopo, 
Essere  ttopo, 
Essere  mestieri, 
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Are  you  In  want  of  these  knives  1 

I  am  in  want  of  them. 
1  am  not  in  want  of  them. 

I  am  not  In  want  of  any  thing. 

Is  he  in  want  of  money  1 
He  does  not  want  any. 


To  open. 

I  open,  thou  openest,  he  opens. 
We  open,  you  open,   ihey  open. 
Do  you  open  his  note  1 

I  do  not  open  it. 

Does  he  open  liis  eyes  1 

He  opens  them. 

Whom  do  you  \qyb1 

I  love  my  father. 

Does  your  fkther  love  his  son  1 

He  does  love  him. 

Do  you  love  your  children? 

I  do  love  them. 


To  Wee. 

To  be  fond  of. 
I  like,  thou  likest,  he  likes. 
We  like,    you  like,        they  like. 


Le  son  d'  uopo quest!  coltelUI  avelt 
d'  uopo  di  quesii  coltelli  ? 

Mi  son  d*  uopo.    Ne  ho  d'  uopo. 

Non  mi  son  d'  uopo.  Kon  ne  ho  d* 
uopo. 

Non  mi  d  d'  uopo  nlente.  Non  ho 
d'  uopo  di  niente. 

Gli  i  d*  uopo  danaro  1 

Non  gUene  i  d'  uopo. 


Aprire*  3  (regular  in  Pro- 
sent). 
Apro,  aprl,       apre. 

Apriamo,        aprite,    aprono. 
Apre  Ella  (aprite,)  vol  11  suo  bfgll' 

etto? 
Non  V  apro. 
Apreegligliocchi7 
Egli  11  apre. 

Chi  ama  Ella  (amate)  voil 
Amo  mio  padre 
II  di  Lei  padre  ama  suo  flg^t 
Egli  Tama. 

Ama  EUa  i di  Lei  fimeiuIUI 
Li  amo. 


Piaeere.* 

Piacdo, 
Piacciamo, 


piad,       place, 
piacete,    piacdono. 


Obs,  E,    This  verb,  the  same  as  doUre*  (see  next  Lesson),  is  in  Italian  t 
ployed  impersonally  with  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun.    Ex. 


Are  you  fond  of  wine  7 
I  am  fond  of  it. 
Wliat  are  you  fond  of  7 

Cider. 
I  am  fond  of  cider. 
What  is  the  American  fond  of  7 
He  is  fond  of  oofiee 

The  ugly  man. 


Le  place  ii  vino  7 

Mi  place. 

Che  Le  place  7    (Che  vi  place  ^ 

Del  cidro. 

U  cidro  mi  place. 

Che  place  all'  Americano  1 

Gli  place  11  cafid. 

L'  uomacdo. 


To  receive. 

Tofmsh. 
I  finish,       thou  finishest,  be  finishes. 
We  finish,  you  finish,       they  finish. 


Ricevere  2. 
Finire*  3 
Finisco,       finisd, 
Finiamo,     finite, 


finisee 
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TkisinstaHt. 

Now. 

At  once. 

fV^hat  are  yon  going  to  do  ? 

1  am  going  to  read. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  ? 

He  is  going  to  write  a  note. 

A  re  you  going  to  give  me  any  thing  1 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  bread  and 

wine. 

Oim,  F.    Instead  of  saying  qtuato  uomo,  this  man ;  ctAedo  tumo,  that  man,  the 
Aolians  often  use  the  plural  of  the  pronouns^  questOf  coUsio,  and  tran»i!gite  at 


AW  instanU. 

Ora. 

Subito. 
^t  Qhe  fa  ora  Ella? 
if  CKKfateoro? 
t  Ora  leggo(slo  per  leggere). 
t  Che  fa  eglTall'^^iie  7 
t  All'  isianie  scrive  un  TRgttetto. 
i  Mi  da  Ella  aubUo  qunlcosa? 
t  Le  do  aubito  pane  e  vino. 


follows : 


ObM.  G. 


This  man.  Questi. 

That  man.  |      CotestL 

Otherwise: 
This  man.  i      Cosfid.  .(Plur.  costoro,   these 

men). 
Thai  man.  Colui     (Plur.    coJorOy    those 

men). 
As  for  eoteatm^  that  man,  it  Is  grown  obsolete. 


Do  yon  know  this  man  1 

I  know  neither  this  nor  that  one. 

Do  you  see  this  man  1 

I  do  not  see  this  man,  but  that  one. 

Do  you  hear  these  men  1 

J  Ao  not  hear  these  men,  but  those. 


Conosce  Ella  questi  1 

Non  conosco  nd  questi  nd  queDo. 

Vede  Ella  costui  1 

Non  vedo  costui,  ma  colul. 

Sente  Ella  costoro  1 

Non  sento  costoro,  ma  colore. 


To  know. 
I  know,     tbou  knowest,  be  knows. 
We  know,  yon  know,        they  know. 


Saperel^ 
So, 
Sappiamo, 


2. 


sal, 
sapete, 


EXERCISES. 
70. 
Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — I  do  love  him. — ^Does  your  brothei 
love  you  ? — He  does  not  love  me. — My  good  child,  dost  thou  love 
me  t — ^Yes,  I  do  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  {quelV 
Momacdo)  I  do  not  love  him. — Whom  do  you  love  ? — I  love  my 
children. — Whom  do  we  love  ? — We  love  our  frienda. — Do  we  like 
viy  one  % — We  like  no  one. — Does  any  body  like  us  ? — ^The  Ame. 

6* 
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ricans  like  us. — ^Do  you  want  any  thing  ? — ^I  want  nothing.-* 
Whom  is  your  father  in  want  of? — He  is  in  want  of  his  servant. 
— What  do  you  want  ? — I  want  the  note. — Do  you  want  this  or 
that  note  ? — I  want  this. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  (fame)  ? 
— ^I  wish  to  open  it,  in  order  to  read  it. — Does  your  son  read  our 
notes  ? — He  does  read  them. — When  does  he  read  them  ? — He 
reads  them  when  he  receives  them. — Does  he  receive  as  many 
notes  as  I  ? — He  receives  more  than  you. — ^What  do  you  give 
me  ? — I  do  not  give  thee  any  thing. — ^Do  you  give  this  book  to 
my  brother  1 — 1  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  bird  ? — I  do 
give  him  one. — To  whom  do  you  lend  your  books  1 — I  lend  them 
to  my  friends. — Does  your  friend  lend  me  a  coat  ? — He  lends  you 
one. — ^To  whom  do  you  lend  your  clothes  ? — ^I  do  not  lend  them 
to  any  body. 

71. 

Do  we  arrange  any  thing  ? — We  do  not  arrange  any  thing. — 
What  does  your  brother  set  in  order  ? — He  sets  his  books  in  order. 
— ^Do  you  sell  your  ship  ? — I  do  not  sell  it. — Does  the  captain  sell 
his  ? — He  does  sell  it. — What  does  the  American  sell  ? — He  sells 
his  oxen. — ^Does  the  Englishman  finish  his  note  ? — He  does  finish 
it. — Which  notes  do  you  finish  ? — I  finish  those  which  1  write  to 
my  friends. — ^Dost  thou  see  any  thing  ? — I  see  nothing. — Do  you 
see  my  large  garden  ? — I  do  see  it. — ^Does  your  father  see  our 
ships  ? — He  does  not  see  them,  but  we  see  them. — How  many 
soldiers  do  you  see  ? — We  see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than 
thirty. — ^Do  you  drink  any  thing  ? — I  drink  some  wine. — What 
does  the  sailor  drink  ? — He  drinks  some  cider. — ^Do  we  drink  wine 
or  cider? — We  drink  wine  and  cider. — ^What  do  the  Italians 
drink  ? — ^They  drink  some  cofiee. — ^Do  we  drink  wine  ? — We  do 
drink  some. — What  art  thou  writing  ? — ^I  am  writing  a  note. — ^To 
whom  ? — To  my  neighbour. — Does  your  friend  write  ? — ^He  does 
write. — To  whom  does  he  write  ? — He  writes  to  his  tailor. — What 
are  you  going  to  do  ? — ^I  am  going  to  write. — What  is  your  father 
going  to  do? — He  is  going  to  read.-\What  is  he  ffoing  to  read  ? — 
He  is  going  to  read  a  book. — ^What  are  you  going  to  give  me  ?— > 
I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  thing. — What  is  our  friend  going 
to  give  you  ? — He  is  going  to  give  me  something  good.— -Do  yoQ 
know  my  friend  ? — ^I  do  know  him. 
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72. 

Do  you  write  your  notes  in  the  evening  ? — We  write  them  in 
the  morning. — ^What  doet  thou  say  ? — I  say  nothing. — ^Does  your 
brother  say  any  thing? — He  says  something. — What  does  he 
say  ? — I  do  not  know. — What  do  you  say  to  my  servant  I — I  tell 
him  to  sweep  the  floor,  and  to  go  for  some  wine,  bread,  and 
cheese. — ^Do  we  say  any  thing  ? — We  say  nothing. — What  does 
your  friend  say  to  the  shoemaker  ? — He  tells  him  to  mend  his 
boots. — What  do  you  tell  the  tailors  ? — ^I  tell  them  to  make  my 
clothes. — Dost  thou  go  out  ? — ^I  do  not  go  out. — Who  goes  out  ? — 
My  brother  goes  out. — ^Where  is  he  gouag? — He  is  going  to  the 
garden. — ^To  whom  are  you  going  I — We  are  going  to  the  good 
English. — What  art  thou  reading? — ^I  am  reading  a  note  from 
my  friend. — What  is  your  father  reading  ? — He  is  reading  a  book. 
— ^What  are  you  doing  ? — We  are  reading. — Are  your  children 
reading? — They  are  hot  reading;  they  have  no  time  to  read. — 
Do  you  read  the  books  which  I  read  ? — ^I  do  not  read  those  which 
you  read,  but  those  which  your  father  reads. — Do  you  know  this 
man  ? — ^I  do  not  know  him. — Does  your  friend  know  him  ? — ^He 
does  know  him. — What  is  your  friend  going  to  do  ? — ^He  is  not 
going  to  do  any  thing. 

78. 
Do  you  know  my  children  ? — We  do  know  them. — ^Do  they 
know  yoj^? — They  do  not  know  us. — With  whom  are  you  ac- 
quainted ? — ^I  am  acquainted  with  nobody. — Is  any  body  acquaint- 
ed with  you  ? — Somebody  is  acquainted  with  me. — Who  is  ao- 
qoaioted  with  you  I — ^The  good  oaptam  knows  me. — ^What  dost 
thou  eat? — ^I  eat  some  bread. — ^Does  not  your  son  eat  some 
cheese  ? — ^He  does  not  eat  any.— Do  you  cut  any  thing  ? — We 
cut  some  wood. — ^What  do  the  merchants  cut  ? — ^They  cut  some 
cloth. — ^Do  you  sqnd  me  any  thing  ? — ^I  send  you  a  good  gun.— 
Does  your  father  send  you  money  ? — ^He  does  send  me  some.-— 
Does  he  send  you  more  than  I  ? — He  sends  me  more  than  you.— 
How  much  does  he  send  you  ? — He  sends  me  more  than  fifty 
crowns. — When  do  you  receive  your  notes? — I  receive  them 
erery  rooming. — ^At  what  o'cl  K5k  ? — At  half-past  ten. — Is  your 
•on  coming^ — ^He  Is  coming.— To  whom  is  he  coming  ?— I^  is 
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coming  to  me. — Do  you  come  to  me  I — ^I  do  not  come  to  yoo, 
but  to  your  children. — ^Where  is  our  friend  going  ? — He  is  going 
no  where ;  he  remains  at  home. — Are  you  going  home  i — We 
are  not  going  home,  but  to  our  friends. — Where  are  your  friends  ? 
— ^They  are  in  their  garden. — ^Are  tlie  Scotchmen  in  their  gar- 
dens ? — They  are  there. 

What  do  you  buy  ?— I  buy  some  knives. — ^Do  you  buy  more 
knives  than  glasses? — ^I  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— How  many  horses  does  the  German  buy  ? — ^He  buys  a  good 
many  ;  he  buys  more  than  twenty  of  them. — What  does  your  ser- 
vant carry  ? — He  carries  a  large  trunk. — Where  is  he  carrying 
it  ? — He  is  carrying  it  home. — To  whom  do  you  speak  ? — ^I  speak 
to  the  Irishman. — ^Do  you  speak  to  him  every  day  ? — ^I  speak  to 
him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — ^Does  he  come  to  you  ? 
— He  does  not  come  to  me,  but  V^  to  him. — What  has  your 
servant  to  do  ? — ^He  has  to  sweep  my  floor  and  to  set  my  books 
in  order. — ^Does  my  father  answer  your  notes? — ^He  answers 
them. — What  does  your  son  break  ? — He  breaks  nothing,  but 
your  children  break  my  glasses. — ^Do  they  tear  any  thing  ? — 
They  tear  nothing. — Who  bums  my  hat  ? — Nobody  burns  it.— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  body  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  body. 
— What  is  my  son  looking  for  ?-^He  is  looking  for  his  pocket- 
book. — What  does  your  cook  kill  ? — He  kills  a  chicken. 

75. 

Are  you  killing  a  bird  ? — I  am  killing  one. — How  many  chick- 
ens does  your  cook  kill  ? — He  kills  three  of  them. — To  whom  do 
you  take  my  boy  ? — ^I  take  him  to  the  painter. — ^When  is  the 
painter  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock. 
— What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — It  is  not  yet  six  o'clock. — Do  you  go 
out  in  the  evening  ? — I  go  out  in  the  morning. — Are  you  afraid 
to  go  out  in  the  evening  ? — I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no  time 
to  go  out  in  the  evening.— Do  you  work  as  much  as  your  son  ?-» 
I  do  not  work  as  much  as  he. — Does  he  eat  as  much  as  you  ? — 
He  eats  less  than  I. — Can  your  children  write  as  many  notes  as 
my  children? — They  can  write  just  as  many.— Can  the  Russian 
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drink  as  orach  wine  as  cider  ? — He  can  drink  more  of  the  laiter 
than  of  the  former. — When  do  our  neighbours  go  out  ? — They  go 
out  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  five. — Which  note  do  you  send 
to  your  father? — I  am  sending  him  my  own. — Do  you  not  send 
mine? — I  am  sending  it  also. — To  whom  do  you  send  your- 
clothes  ? — I  send  them  to  nobody ;  I  want  them. — ^To  whom  do 
jottr  sons  send  their  boots? — They  send  them  to  no  one;  they 
want  them. 

•*•  We  should  fill  volames  were  we  to  give  all  the  ezerdeee  that  are  appK- 
cable  to  our  lesaooa,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall,  therefore,  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioned  at 
the  commencement :— Pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose  a 
great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  but  they  must  pronounce 
them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  yrhich  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
■peaking  fluently. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  ventesima  quinta. 


To  go  to  the  play. 
To  be  at  the  play. 


10  bring* 

To  find. 
The  butcher. 
The  sheep. 


Whaty  or  the  thing  which. 

Do  yon  find  what  you  look  for  {or 

what  you  are  looking  for)  1 

I  find  what  1  kK>k  for.  ) 

IAadwhatIamkx>kiiigler.  S 


Andare*  alio  spettacolo. 
Essere*  alio  spettacolo. 


{ Recare  1. 
I  PorUtre  1. 

Trovare  1. 

nmaceUaio. 

U  montone. 


r  Cid  che. 
<  Quel  che. 
'  Quanta. 

Trova  Ella  cid  che  ceres?  o 
vol  quel  che  ceroate  1 

TroTO  dd  che  cerco. 
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He  does  not  ihid  wiuit  he  ie  looking 

for. 
We  find  what  we  look  for. 
They  find  what  they  look  for. 
I  mend  what  yon  mend. 

I  buy  what  yon  buy. 

I  pay  what  you  pay. 
Are  you  in  want  of  money  1 
I  am  not  in  want  <^  any. 
Do  you  take  him  to  the  playl 
I  do  take  him  thither. 


Effi  Bon  trora  eB  dw  mtt^ 

TroTiamo  cid  che  cerchiamo. 
Eglino  troTano  dd  che  oeroano. 
Aaeetto  dd  che  aaeetta  EUa,  aMetta 

od  accomodo  c^  che  Ella  aaeetta. 
Compro   quelle  che   oompra   EM 

(comprate  voi). 
Pago  quanto  page  EUa. 
Manca  EUla  di  danaro  1 
Non  ne  manco. 

Lo  conduce  Ella  alio  ipettaoolot 
Ye  lo  conduce. 


To  study. 


I     Studlare  1. 


Instead  of. 


{ In  luogo  di, 
I  Invece.di. 

Ob*.    Instead  qf  is  in  EngUsh  foUowed  by  the  present  partidplc,  whilst  la 
Italian  it  ia  followed  by  the  infinitive. 


To  play. 
To  listen. 
To  hear. 
Instead  of  listening. 

Instead  of  playing. 

Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  1 

I  study  instead  of  playing. 

That  man  speaks  instead  of  Iktening. 


Criuocare  1. 

AscoUare  1. 
Sentire  3. 
( Invece  d*  ascoltare. 
C  In  luogo  d'  ascoltare. 
( In  luogo  di  giuocaie. 
c.Inyece  di  giuocare. 

Giuoca  Ella  invece  di  stndiaiet 

Studio  invece  di  giuocare. 

Ctnesti  parla  invece  d*  asooltavBk 


To  ache. 
To  complain 
The  finger. 
I  complain      —  thou  complainest. 
We  complain  —  they  complaifl> 
Vou  complain  —  he  completes. 
Have  you  a  sore  finger  7 
Have  you  the  headache  1 
I  have  a  sore  finger. 
I  have  the  headache. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot? 
He  has  a  sore  ey& 
We  have  sore  eyea. 


Dolere.* 

Dolersi.* 

n  dito  (jp\ui.Udila,fBm.). 

Mi  dolgo  or  doglio  —  tl  dnoU. 

Ci  dogliamo  •*  si  ddgona 

Yi  delete  —  si  duole. 

t  Le  duole  U  dito  7 
t  Le  duole  11  capo  (la  tesu)1 
t  II  dito  mi  duole. 
t  II  capo  (la  tesu)  mi  duole.    Ho 

mal  di  testa, 
t  Dude  il  piede  d  di  Ld  fratdlo  t 
t  Gli  duole  1'  occhio. 
t  Ci  dolgono  gli  oeehL 
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Tk»«t«dy(aekM8t). 

Thedeak. 

The  elbow. 

Ttieback. 

The  arm. 

The  knee. 
t  have  a  sore  elbow. 
Thou  hast  a  pain  hi  thy  back. 
He  has  a  sore  arm. 
You  have  a  sore  knee. 


Do  you  read  instead  of  writing? 
Does  yoor  brother    read  Instead  of 

•peaking? 
Does  the  servant  make  the  bed? 
He  makes  the  fire  instead  of  making 

the  bed. 


To  learn. 
To  learn  to  read. 
I  learn  to  read. 
He  learns  to  write. 


Lo  serittoio.    Lo  ttndla. 

Lo  serittoio. 

II  gomito. 

II  dorso. 

II  bracclo  (plur.  le  braccia). 

II  ginocchio  {pktr»  le  ginocchia). 

Mi  duole  il  gomito. 

Ti  daote  il  dorso. 

Gn  dtiole  il  bniccio. 

Vi  daole  il  ginocchio. 


Legge  Ella  invece  di  scrlvere? 
Legge  il  di  Lei  fratello  invece  di 

parlare? 
Faillettoilservitore? 
Egii  fa  il  fuoco  invece  dl  fim  I 

letto. 


Lnparare  1. 
Imparaie  a  leggere. 
Imparo  a  leggere. 
Egli  impara  a  scrivere. 


EXERCISES. 


76. 

Do  you  go  to  the  play  this  evening  ? — I  do  not  go  to  the  play. 
—What  have  you  to  do  ? — ^I  have  to  study. — ^Al  what  o'clock  do 
you  go  out  ? — ^I  do  not  go  out  in  the  evening. — Does  your  father 
go  out  I — ^He  does  not  go  out — What  does  he  do  ? — He  writes. — 
Does  he  write  a  book  ? — ^He  does  write  one. — When  does  he 
write  it  ? — He  writes  it  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Is 
he  at  home  now  ? — He  is  at  home  (He  is). — ^Does  he  not  go  out  I 
— He  cannot  go  out ;  he  has  a  sore  £x>t. — ^Does  the  shoemaker 
bring  our  boots  ? — He  does  not  bring  them. — ^Is  he  not  able  to 
work  ? — ^He  is  not  able  to  work ;  he  has  a  sore  knee. — Has  any  ^ 
body  a  sore  elbow  ? — itl^  tailor  has  a  sore  elbow. — ^Who  has  a 
sore  arm  ? — I  have  a  sore  arm. — ^Do  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — 
I  cannot  cut  you  any ;  I  have  sore  fingers  {nd  dogUono  U  dUa).-^ 
Do  you  read  your  book  ? — ^I  cannot  read  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes 
^m  d^gUono  gU  occhi). — Who  has  sore  eyes  ?— 'The  French  hav« 
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sore  eyes.— Do  they  read  too  much  ? — ^They  do  not  read  enougn 
— What  day  of  the  mohth  is  it  to-day  ? — It  is  the  third. — What  day 
of  the  month  is  it  to-morrow  I — ^To-morrow  is  the  fourth. — Are  you 
looking  for  any  one  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — VVliat  is 
the  painter  looking  for? — He  is  not  looking  for  any  thing.-^- 
Whom  are  you  looking  for? — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Have 
you  any  thing  to  tell  him  ? — ^I  have  something  to  tell  him. — What 
have  you  to  tell  him  ? — I  have  to  tell  him  to  go  to  the  play  this 
evening. 

77. 
Who  is  looking  for  me  ? — ^Your  father  is  looking  for  you. — ^Is 
any  body  looking  for  my  brother  ? — ^Nobody  b  looking  for  him. 
Dost  thou  find  what  thou  art  looking  for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am 
looking  for. — ^Does  the  captain  find  what  he  is  looking  for  ? — ^He 
finds  what  he  is  lookuag  for,  but  his  children  do  not  find  what 
they  are  looking  for. — What  are  they  looking  for  ? — They  are 
looking  for  their  books. — ^Where  dost  thou  take  me  to  ? — I  take 
you  to  the  theatre. — Do  you  not  take  me  to  the  market  ? — I  do 
not  take  you  thither. — ^Do  the  Spaniards  find  the  umbrellas  which 
they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  not  find  them. — Does  the  tailor 
find  his  thimble  ? — He  does  not  find  it. — Do  the  merchants  find 
the  cloth  which  they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  find  it. — What 
do  the  butchers  find  ? — They  find  the  oxen  and  sheep  which  they 
are  looking  for. — What  does  your  cook  find  ? — He  finds  the  chick- 
ens which  he  is  looking  for. — What  is  the  physician  doing  ? — 
He  is  doing  what  you  are  doing. — ^What  is  he  doing  in  his  study  ? 
— He  is  reading. — What  is  he  reading  ? — He  is  reading  your 
father's  book. — Whom  is  the  Englishman  looking  for  ? — He  is 
looking  for  his  friend,  in  order  to  take  him  to  the  garden. — ^What 
is  the  German  doing  in  his  study  ? — He  is  learning  to  read. — 
Does  he  not  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  not  learn  it  {V  impara).-^' 
Does  your  son  learn  to  write  ? — He  learns  to  write  and  to  read. 

78. 

Does  the  Dutchman  speak  instead  of  listening  ? — He  speaks 

mstead  of  listening. — ^Do  you  go  out  instead  pf  remaining  at 

home  ? — I  remain  at  home  instead  of  going  out. — ^Does  your  son 

play  instead  of  studying  ?— He  studies  instead  of  playing. — ^When 
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does  he  study  ? — ^He  studies  every  day. — In  the  morniDg  or  in  the 
evening? — Tnihe  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Do  you  buy  an 
ombrella  instead  of  buying  a  book  ? — I  buy  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. — Does  our  neighbour  break  his  sticks  instead  of  break- 
ing his  glasses  ? — He  breaks  neither. — What  does  he  break  ? — 
He  breaks  his  guns. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbour  read  ? — 
They  read  instead  of  writing. — What  is  our  cook  doing  ? — He 
makes  a  fire  inaftead  of  going  to  the  market.-^Does  the  captain 
give  you  any  thing  ? — He  does  give  me  something. — ^What  does 
he  give  you  I — He  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  money. — ^Does  he 
give  you  money  instead  of  giving  you  bread  ? — He  gives  me 
money  and  bread. — Does  he  give  you  more  cheese  than  bread  ? 
— ^He  gives  me  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

79. 
Do  you  give  my  friend  less  knives  than  gloves  ? — ^I  give  him 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — What  does  he  give  you  1 
— He  gives  me  many  books  instead  of  giving  me  money. — Does 
your  servant  make  your  bed  ? — He  does  not  make  it. — What  is 
he  doing  instead  of  making  your  bed  ? — He  sweeps  the  study  in 
stead  of  making  my  bed. — ^Doos  he  drink  instead  of  working  ?— 
He  works  instead  of  drinking. — Do  the  physicians  go  out  ? — ^They 
remain  at  home  instead  of  going  out. — Does  your  servant  make 
coffee  ? — He  makes  tea  instead  of  making  coffee. — Does  any  one 
lend  you  a  gun? — Nobody  lends  me  one. — What  does  your 
friend  lend  me  ? — He  lends  you  many  books  and  many  jewels. — 
Do  you  read  the  books  which  I  read  ? — ^I  do  not  read  the  one 
which  you  read,  but  the  one  which  the  great  captain  reads. — Are 
you  ashamed  to  read  the  books  which  I  read  ? — I  am  not  ashamed; 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  read  them. 
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SECOND  MONTH. 

Secondo  mese. 


TWENTY. SIXTH  LESSON- 
Leziane  ventesima  aesta. 


Do  you  learn  French  1 

I  do  leain  It. 
I  do  not  learn  it. 

French. 

English. 

German. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Polish. 

Russian. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Arabian,  Arabic. 

Syrian,  Syrlac. 
1  learn  Italian. 
My  brother  learns  German. 

The  Pole. 

The  Roman. 

TheGkeek. 

The  Arab,  the  Arabian. 

The  Syrian. 


i  Impara  Ella  il  francese? 

}  Impara  Ella  V  idioma  franoese  («r 

^     la  lingua  francese)  7 

V  imparo. 

Non  r  imparo. 


II  francese. 

L'  inglese. 

II  tedesco. 

LMtaUano. 

Lo  spagnuolo. 

II  polonese. 

Umsso. 

II  latino. 

Ilgreoo, 

L'arabo. 

II  siriaco. 

Imparo  V  italiano. 

Mio  fratello  impara  11 


II  Polacco. 
II  Romano. 
II  Greco. 
L*  Arabo. 
II  Siriaco. 


^re  you  an  Englishman '{ 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Frenchman. 


e:EUa  Inglese  1 

No,  Signore,  sono  Franoete. 


Ob«.  A.    When  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  English  to  denote  qualities 
he  Italians  make  use  of  no  article. 
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HeliaG«rma]L 

iBhsataOor? 

No^  hs  !■  a  ihoinakT. 

TheiboL 
HeiaafooL 

ThemorniDg. 
TIm  erening. 
The  day. 


Towuh. 


Egli  d  Tedeaoo. 

EegUaartol 

No,egUd 


npazzo. 
Eglidpazxo. 


n  mattino,  la  matUiia. 
La  sera. 
Ilgiomo(UdQ. 


Desiderare  1. 

Dare^    (conjugated    Lesson 

XXIV). 
Augurare  1. 
Le  do  (auguro)  U  bvon  glorno. 


1  wish  yon  a  good  moming. 

Obt.  B.    Often  the  Indefinite  article  in  English  answers  to  the  definite 
article  in  Italian. 
Does  he  wish  me  a  good  eTenlogl 
He  wishes  you  a  good  morning. 
He  has  a  large  nose. 
He  has  bine  eyes. 

Blue. 

Black. 

Long. 


Mi  da  (angora)  egli  la  buona  aeral 

Egli  Le  dd  (aogora)  U  buon  giomo. 

Egii  ha  il  naso  grande. 

Egli  ha^H  occhi  auurrL 

Azzurro,  tnrchino. 

Nero,  negro. 

Lungo. 


AlargeknifiB. 
A  large  man. 
A  French  book. 
An  English  book. 
French  money. 
English  soap. 

Do  yon  read  a  Oerman  book? 
I  read  an  Italian  bo<^ 


To  listen  to  some  one. 


To^isten  to  something. 

What  or  the  thing  which. 
Do  yon  listen  to  what  the  man  tdls 
Tool 


Un  coltellone. 
Un  nomone. 
Un  libro  franceae. 
Un  libro  Inglese. 
Danaro  francese. 
Sapone  inglese. 


Legge  Ella  nn  Ubro  tedeaool 
Leggo  un  libro  italiano. 


(qualcuno. 
f  AscoUare  <  tmo. 

{alcuno. 
cqualcosa. 
t  AscoUare  <  qwUche  cosa. 
\  alcuna  cosa. 
Cid  che,  quel  cJie,  quanio. 
t  Ascolta  Ella  cid  Che  r 
dicel 
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I  listen  to  it. 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  Mm. 
Do  you  listen  to  what  I  tell  yon  7 
Do  you  listen  to  mel 

I  do  listen  to  you. 
Do  you  listen  to  my  brother  1 
I  do  not  listen  to  him. 
Do  you  listen  to  the  men  1 
I  listen  to  them. 

To  take  away. 

To  take  off. 
Do  you  take  your  ha:  offi 
I  take  it  off. 

Does  he  take  ofT  his  coati 
He  does  take  it  off. 
He  does  not  take  it  off. 
Do  your  children  take  off  their  boots? 

They  do  take  them  off. 
You  take  your  gloves  off 

We  take  off  our  gloYos. 
We  take  them  off. 


t  L'  ascolto. 

t  Rgli  ascolta  citV  clie  gli  dioo. 
t  Ascolta  Rlla  quel  che  Le  dicol 
t  Mi  ascolta  {or  m'  ascolta)  EUa^ 

miascoltate  veil 
t  La  ascolto  {or  V  ascolto). 
t  Ascolta  Rlla  mio  fratellol 
t  Non  V  ascolto. 
t  Ascolta  Ella  guegii  uominil 
t  Li  ascolto. 


Portar  via  (levare)  1. 

Levarsi  1. 

t  Si  leva  Ella  il  cappeUol 

t  Me  lo  levo. 

t  LevasiegUl'abitol 

t  Se  lo  leva. 

t  Non  se  lo  leva. 

t  Si  levano  gU  suvali  i  di  Ijei  ftn- 
ciuUil 

t  Se  11  levano. 
[  Rlla  si  leva  i  guantL 
!  Vi  levate  i  gnanU. 

t  Ci  leviamo  i  guantl. 

t  Ce  li  leviamo. 


Correggere^  2. 
Corregge  i  di  Lei  teml  suo  padrs? 

II  tema. 


To  correct. 
Does  your  father  correct  yonr  exer- 
cises 1 

The  exercise. 

Oba,  C.    There  are  in  Italian  many  nouns  terminated  In  a,  for  the  most  pait 
derived  from  the  Gh-eek,  which  ara  masculine. 

The  exercises.  l     I  teml. 

He  corrects  them.  I    £gli  11  corregge. 


To  speak  French. 

To  speak  English. 
Do  yon  speak  French  7 
No,  Sir,  I  speak  English. 

To  take. 


To  drink  eofibe 


;     Parlare  francese. 
Parlare  inglese. 
Paris  Ella  francese  1 
No,  Slgnore,  parlo  inglese. 


Prendere*    (regular    in    the 
present). 


:  t  Prendere  il  cafid. 
i  ^  t  Prendere  dd  cafi2  (or  timpfy  pren- 
derecafll)). 
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Ill 


To  drink  tea. 

Do  yon  drink  tea  7 

1  do  drink  some. 

Do  yon  drink  tea  every  day  7 

I  drink  some  every  day. 

My  father  drinks  coffee.    * 

He  drinks  coffee  every  morning. 

My  brother  drinks  tea. 

He  drinks  tea  every  morning. 


To  take  away. 
Who  takes  away  the  book^ 
The  Frenchman  takes  it  away. 
Does  any  one  take  away  the  glasaeal 

No  one  takes  them  away. 
What  do  you  take  away  7 
1  take  away   your  boots   and   your 
brotlier's  clothes. 


( t  Prendere  U  ti. 

!  t  Prendore  cUl  ti  (prendero  Xi), 

t  Pre«dcEI!adeltd7 

t  Ne  prendo. 

t  Prende  Ella  U  td  ogni  giomo  7 

t  Lo  prendo  ogni  giomo. 

t  Mio  padre  prende  del  csffi. 

t  Prende  U  cafid  ogni  mattina. 

t  Mio  fratello  prende  del  td. 

t  Prende  U  ti  ogni  mattina. 


Portar  via. 
ChiportaviailIibro7 
Lo  porta  via  il  Francese. 
Ctualcuno  porta  via  i  bicchieri  7  Porta 

via  qualcuno  i  bicchieri  7 
Neasuno  li  pona  via. 
Che  cosa  portate  via  7 
Porto  via  i  di  Lei  sUvali  jd  i  vestiti 

del  di  Lei  fratello. 


EXERCISES. 


80. 

Do  you  go  for  any  thing  I — ^I  do  go  for  something. — What  do 
you  go  for  ? — ^I  go  for  some  cider. — ^Does  your  father  send  for  any 
thing? — ^He  sends  for  some  wine. — Does  your  servant  go  for 
some  bread  ? — He  goes  for  some. — For  whom  does  your  neigh- 
bour send  ? — He  sends  for  the  physician. — ^Does  your  servant  take 
off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  the  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off  in 
order  to  make  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give 
me  some  money  ? — ^I  do  take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. 
— ^Do  you  learn  French  ? — ^I  do  learn  it. — ^Who  learns  English  ? 
— The  Frenchman  learns  it. — Does  your  brother  learn  Grerman  ? 
— He  does  learn  it. — Do  we  learn  Italian  ? — ^You  do  learn  it. — 
What  do  the  English  learn  ? — They  learn  French  and  German. 
— ^Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speaks 
Polbh  ? — ^My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — ^Do  you 
speak  Arabic  ? — ^No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — ^What  kniie  have 
you ? — ^I  have  an  English  knife. — ^What  money  have  you  there! 
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Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ? — ^It  is  Russian  money. — ^Have 
you  an  Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — ^Are  you  an 
Englishman? — No,  I  am  a  Frenchman. — ^Are  you  a  Greeks- 
No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. 

81. 

Are  these  men  Grermans? — ^No,  they  are  Russians. — ^Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — ^Is  your  brother  a  merchant  ? — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — ^Are  these  men  merchants  ? — ^No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  you  a  cook  ? — No,  I  am  a  baker. — Are  we  tailors  ? — ^No,  we 
are  shoemakers.  Art  thou  a  fool  ? — I  am  not  a  fool. — What  is 
that  man  ? — He  is  a  physician. — Do  you  wish  me  any  thing  ? — 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  young  man  wish 
me  ? — ^He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — ^Do  your  children  oome  to 
me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  I — ^They  come  to  you  in 
order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — Has  the  German  black  eyes  ? 
— No,  he  has  blue  eyes. — Has  this  man  large  feet  ? — He  has  little 
feet  and  a  large  nose. — Have  you  time  to  read  my  book  I — I  have 
no  time  to  read  it,  but  much  courage  to  study  Italian. — What  dost 
thou  do  instead  of  playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost 
thou  learn  instead  of  writing  ? — I  write  instead  of  learning. — 
What  does  the  son  of  our  friend  do  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden 
instead  of  doing  his  exercises. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours 
read  ? — ^They  write  instead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  ? 
— He  makes  a  fire  instead  of  going  to  the  market. — Does  your 
father  sell  his  ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. 

82. 
Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  English  ? — ^He  studies  Greek 
instead  of  studying  English.  Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He 
kills  sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. — ^Do  you  listen  to  me  I — I  do 
listen  to  you. — ^Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead 
of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you?— I 
do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy 
brother  tells  thee  ? — ^I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  phy- 
sician listen  to  what  we  tell  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — ^Do 
you  go  to  the  theatr?  ^ — ^I  am  going  to  the  warehouse  instead  of 
going  to  the  theatre.-^-Are  you  wflliog  to  read  my  book  ? — I  am 
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willing  to  read  it,  but  not  now ;  I  have  sore  eyas.  Does  your 
&ther  correct  my  exercises  or  those  of  my  brother  ? — He  corrects 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  your  brother. — Which  exercises  does 
he  correct  ? — He  corrects  mine. — ^Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in 
order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? — I  do  not  take  it  off  in  order  to 
8peak  to  him. — Do  you  take  off  your  boots  ? — ^I  do  not  take  them 
off. — ^Who  takes  off  his  hat  ? — My  friend  takes  it  off. — Does  he 
take  off  his  gloves  ? — He  does  not  take  them  off. — ^What  do  these 
boys  take  off? — They  take  off  their  boots  and  their  plothes. — Who 
takes  away  the  glasses  ? — ^Your  servant  takes  them  away. — ^What 
do  your  children  take  away  ? — ^They  take  away  the  books  and  my 
notes. — ^What  do  you,take  away  ? — I  take  away  nothing. — Do  we 
take  away  any  thing  ? — ^We  take  away  our  father's  penknife  and 
our  brothers'  trunks. — ^Do  you  give  me  English  or  German  cloth  ? — 
I  give  you  neither  English  nor  German  cloth  ;  I  give  you  French 
cloth. — ^Do  you  read  Spanish  ? — ^I  do  not  read  Spanish,  but  Ger- 
man.— What  book  is  your  brother  reading? — He  is  reading  a 
French  book.  Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning? — I 
drink  tea. — Do  you  drink  tea  every  morning  ? — ^I  drink  some 
every  morning. — ^What  do  you  drink  ? — ^I  drink  coffee. — What 
does  your  brother  drink  ? — He  drinks  tea. — ^Does  he  drink  some 
every  morning  ? — ^He  drinks  some  every  morning. — ^Dq  your  chil- 
dren drink  tea  ? — ^They  drink  coffee  instead  of  drinking  tea.-« 
What  do  we  drink  ? — ^We  drink  tea  or  coffee. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 
LezUme  ventesima  settinuh 


To  wet,  to  moisten* 
To  show. 
Ii 


Bagnare  1. 
(  Mostrare  1. 
I  Far  vedere. 

Facdovedere.    Moatro. 
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I     Pai  Tedere.    Mostrl 
Fa  vedere.     Mostra. 


To  show  some  one. 


Do  yoa  show  me  your  gun? 


I  do  show  it  you. 

What  do  you  show  the  roan  1 

1  show  him  my  fine  cloihca. 

The  tobacco. 
Tobacco  (for  smoking). 

Snuff. 


(  Mostrare     >  ^  qualcuno. 

C  Far  vedere  >  .,,,,.      u. 

ill  dl  Lei  schlop- 
po7  o   volele 


Glielo  facclo  vedere. 

Che  mostra  Ella  all'  uomo  1 

Gil  mostro  1  miei  begll  abitL 


mostrarmi  U 
yostro  schiop* 
pol 


II  tabacco. 

Del  tabacdo  da  fumare. 
C  Del  tabacco  in  polvere. 
c  Del  tabacco  da  naso. 


To  smoke. 
The  gardener. 
The  valet. 
The  concert 

To  intend. 

The  ball. 

Do  yon  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this 

evening? 
I  intend  to  go  thither. 


Fumare  1. 
II  giardlnlere. 
II  cameriere. 
II  concerto. 

,  ^  ,       C  do  not  take  a  prepo- 

Pensarel,      S     ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Untendere*  2,  ^     infinlUve. 

cnbaUo. 

c  La  festa  da  ballo. 

Pensa  Ella  andare  alia  fosta  da  beDo 
stassera  {or  questa  sera)  ? 

Penso  andarci. 


To  know. 
To  swim. 
Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? 
Obt.    To  know  is  in  English  followed 
:n  Italian  the  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb 
Do  you  know  how  to  write  ? 
Does  he  know  how  to  read  ? 


Sapere"^  2.  (Lesson  XXTV). 

Nuoiare  1. 

SaEllanuotare? 

by  how  to  before  the  infinitivie,  whilst 
•  tapere  is  not  preceded  by  any  particle. 

SaEllascrivere? 

Saegllleggere? 


To  extinguish. 
Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ? 
I  do  extinguish  it. 
He  extinguishes  it. 
Thou  extinguishest  iu 


Spegfiere*  2  (or  spengere*  2) 
SpcgneEUailfuoco? 
Non  lo  spengo. 
Fgh  lo  spegne. 
TuloapegnL 
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Often. 
Do  yon  often  go  to  the  btll  T 

An  often  m  jon. 

An  often  mL 
An  often  M  he. 

An  often  M  they. 

l>o  jon  often  eee  my  Inther  1 

Oftener. 
I  nee  him  <^ener  thin  yon. 


Not  so  often. 

Not  eo  often  m  yon. 
Not  eo  often  m  I. 
Not  eo  often  m  they. 


Speeso  (spesse  voHe,  sovenie). 
Va  EUa  epeeeo  alia  feeta  da  ballot 

iCosi  epeaso  che  Lei,  o  tanio 
qnanto  vol. 
Cosi  speeno  come  LeL 
Spesso  quanto  Lei. 
Cosi  speaae  ehe  roe. 
Cod  spesso  come  loL 
(  Cos!  spesso  come  lora 
C  Spesso  come  loio. 


Vede  EUa  spesso  mio  padnf 
Piu  spesso. 
Lo  vedo  pla  spesso  dl  Lei. 


( Meno  spesso. 

I  Non  tanto  spesso. 
Meno  soyente  dl  LeL 
Meno  speeso  dl  me. 
Meno  spesso  di  lofo. 


EXERCISES. 


What  does  your  father  want  t — ^He  wants  some  tohaoco. — ^Will 
you  go  for  some  ? — ^I  will  go  for  some. — ^What  tohacco  does  he 
want  ? — ^He  wants  some  snuff. — Do  you  want  tohacoo  (for  smok* 
ing)  ? — 1  do  not  want  any ;  I  do  not  smoke. — Do  you  show  me 
any  thing  ? — ^I  show  you  gold  ribbons  (dei  nastri  d'  oro). — ^Does 
your  father  show  his  gun  to  my  brother? — ^He  does  show  it  him. 
—Does  he  show  him  his  beautiful  birds  ? — He  does  show  them  to 
him. — Does  the  Frenchman  smoke  ? — He  does  not  smoke.  Do 
you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the  theatre,  instead  of  going  to  the 
ball. — ^Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  to  the 
market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — ^Do  you  send  your  valet 
(il  cameriere)  to  the  tailor  ?-— I  send  him  to  the  shoemaker  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  tailor. — ^Does  your  brother  intend  to  go  to 
the  ball  this  eyeoing  ?— He  does  not  intend  to  go  to  t}ie  ball,  but 
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to  the  concert — When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  concert  t — 1  oi. 
tend  to  go  there  this  evening. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter 
past  ten. — ^Do  you  go  for  my  son  ? — ^I  do  go  for  him. — Where  is 
he  ? — He  is  in  the  counting-house. — Do  you  find  the  man  whom 
you  are  looking  for? — I  do  find  him. — ^Do  your  sons  find  the 
friends  whom  they  are  looking  for  ? — ^They  do  not  find  them. 

84. 

Do  your  friends  intend  to  go  to  the  tlieatre  ? — They  do  intend 
to  go  thither. — When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  ? — They  intend 
to  go  thither  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  seven. 
— What  does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell 
me  some  pocket-books. — Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? — ^I  will  not 
buy  any. — Dost  thou  know  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  not  know  any  thing. 
— What  does  your  little  brother  know  ? — He  knows  how  to  write 
and  to  read  ? — Does  he  know  French  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — 
Do  you  know  German  ? — I  do  know  it. — ^Do  your  brothers  know 
Greek  ? — ^They  do  not  know  it,  but  they  intend  to  study  it. — Do 
you  know  English  1 — ^I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  intend  to  learn  it. — 
Do  my  children  know  how  to  read  Italian  ? — They  know  how  to 
read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. — ^Do  you  know  how  lo  swim  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  son  know 
how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any  ;  he  is 
no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  ? — He  is  not  (non  V  e). — What  is 
lie  ? — He  is  a  physician. — Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — ^I  do 
intend  to  study  Arabic  and  Syriac. — Does  the  Frenchman  know 
Russian? — He  does  not  know  it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — . 
Whither  are  you  going  ? — ^I  am  going  into  the  garden  in  order  to 
speak  to  my  gardener. — ^Does  he  listen  to  you  ? — He  does  listen 
to  me. 

85. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — I  wish  to  drink  some  wine  • 
have  you  any? — I  have  none;  but  I  will  send  for  some. — ^When 
will  you  send  for  some  ? — Now. — Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? 
I  know  how  to  make  some. — Where  is  your  father  going  ? — ^He 
goes  no  where ;  he  remains  at  home. — Do  you  know  how  to 
write  a  note  ? — I  know  how  to  write  one. — Can  you  write  exer- 
cises? — 1  can  write  some. — ^Dost  thou  conduct   any  body? — ^J 
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«ODdact  nobody. — Whom  do  you  oooduct  ? — ^l  conduct  my  scm. 
— Where  do  you  conduct  him  ? — I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to 
[per)  wish  them  a  good  morning. — ^Does  your  servant  conduct 
your  child  ? — He  conducts  him. — Whither  does  he  conduct  it  ? — 
He  conducts  it  into  the  garden. — ^Do  we  conduct  any  one  ? — ^We 
conduct  our  children. — Whither  are  our  friends  conducting  their 
lions  ? — ^They  are  conducting  them  home. 

86. 

Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ? — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — ^Does 
your  servant  light  the  fire  ? — He  does  light  it. — Where  does  he 
light  it  ? — He  lights  it  in  your  warehouse. — Do  you  often  go  to 
the  Spaniard  ? — I  go  often  to  Bim. — ^Do  you  go  oftener  to  him 
than  1 1 — I  go  oftener  to  him  than  you. — ^Do  the  Spaniards  often 
come  to  you  ? — ^They  do  come  often  to  me. — Do  your  children 
oftener  go  to  the  ball  than  we  ? — ^They  do  go  thither  oftener  than 
you. — ^Do  we  go  out  as  often  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  do  go  out 
ofiener  than  they. — ^Does  your  servant  go  to  the  market  as  often 
as  my  cook  ? — He  does  go  thither  as  often  as  he. — ^Do  you  see 
my  father  as  often  as  I  ? — ^I  do  not  see  him  as  often  as  you. — 
When  do  you  see  him  ? — ^I  see  him  every  morning  at  a  quarter 
to  five. 


TWENTY. EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Lezione  ventesima  ottava. 


We  have  aeen  in  many  of  the  foregoing  lessons  and  exercises  that  the  Italians 
have  oo  parUcular  way  to  construe  interrogative  sentences;  all  depends  on  th« 
tone  with  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced.  The  English  intei  rogative  auz- 
iJiaries,  do  and  am,  therefore,  are  not  generally  rendered  in  Italian.  Sometimes 
ihey  may  be  rendered  by  /one,  which  signifies  jMrhajtB,  toky,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  examples  r^ — 
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Dolwikh? 


Amlablel 


1 1  doing  1 


What  am  I  doing  1 

What  do  I  say? 

Where  am  I  going  to? 
To  whom  do  I  speak  7 

Am  I  going? 

Am  I  coming? 
You  are  coming. 
Do  you  tell  or  say? 
I  do  say  or  tell. 
He  says  or  tells. 
What  does  he  say  ? 
We  say. 
Do  I  speak? 
Do  I  love  or  like  ? 


JVoglio? 

(  Voglio  foraet 

(  Posso? 

i  Posso  forse? 

J  Pacdo  ipr  16)  1 

cFacdo  forse? 


Are  you  acquainted  with  that  man  ? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Is  your  brother  acquainted  with  him? 

He  is  acquainted  with  him. 

Do  you  drink  cider? 

I  do  drink  cider,  but  my  brother  drinks 

wine. 
Do  you  receive  a  note  to-day? 

I  do  receive  one. 

What  do  we  receive  ? 

What  do  our  children  receive  ? 

They  receive  some  books. 


To  hegitif  to  commence, 
I  begin  to  speak. 


{  Cosa  facdo  ? 
cChecosaiaccio? 
^Cosadico? 
{Chedico? 

Ove  vado  ? 

A  chi  pario  ? 


Vado?    Vado  forse? 

Vengo  ?    Vengo  forse  7 

EUa  viene. 

Dice  Ella? 

Dico. 

EgUdice. 

Che  dice  egli  ? 

Diciamo. 

Parlo?    Pario  forse? 

Amo  ?    Amo  forse  ? 


Conosce  Ella  colid?  o  qoelF  uobmiI 

Non  lo  conosco. 

Lo  conosce  U  di  Lei  frateUo  ? 

Egli  lo  conosce. 

Beve  Ella  del  cidro? 

Bevo  del  cidro,  ma  mlo  Iratdlo  Wra 
del  vino. 

Riceve  Ella  oggi  un  blglietto? 
( Ne  ricevo  uno. 
I  Lo  ricevo.^ 

Che  riceviamo  ? 

Che  ricevono  i  nostri  fandulU? 

Essi  ricevono  del  UbrL 


( Principiare  1. 
(  Cominciare  1  (incondnciare), 
Principio  (Incomincio)  a  parlare. 


I  l/no,  in  the  sense  of  an  indefinite  article,  can  in  Italian  never  stand  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence;  ii|  |t^  stead  the  pronoun  is  used  before  the  verb,  or  joined 


loit. 
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Before. 

Do yoa  speak  before  700  Uateni 
Does  be  go  to  the  market  before  he 
breakfasts  1 


(  Prima  dk. 

<  Innanxi  di  {che), 

(  Avanti  di, 

Parla  Ella  prima  d'  aseoJtare  1 
Va  egli  al  mercato  prima  di  fiur  cola 
zione. 


To  breakfast. 
He  goes  thither  before  he  writes. 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  before  you 
take  off  your  boots  1 


Far  colaxione. 
Egli  ci  Ta  prima  di  scriTere. 
Si  leva  Ella  i  guanti  prima  di  lerars! 
gUstivaU? 


To  depart^  to  set  out. 

When  do  yon  intend  to  depart  1 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 

IVell. 
Badly. 
Do  I  speak  well  7 
Ton  do  not  speak  badly 


Partire*  8  (regular  in  Prca* 

ent). 
Qnando  pensa  Ella  partirel 
Penso  partire  domani 


Bene. 

Male. 

Parlobene? 

EUa  non  parla  male. 


Does  your  brother  know  Italian  1         I     Sa  P  italiano  11  di  Lei  fratello  t 

Obs.  When  a  tense  of  a  verb  is  a  monosyllable,  or  when  it  has  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  the  pronoun  may  follow  it,  but  the  consonant  must  be  doubled. 
This  applies  more  generally  to  poetry  than  prose.    Ex. 


He  knows  it. 

Who  knows  English? 

My  lather  knows  it. 


Egli  sallo  (instead  of  Id  «a). 

Chi  sa  V  Inglese  1 

Mio  padre  sallo(lo  «a  Is  more  elegant). 


EXERCISES. 


87. 


Do  I  read  well  ? — ^You  do  read  well. — ^Do  I  speak  well  ? — ^You 
do  not  speak  well. — Does  my  brother  speak  French  well  1 — He 
speaks  it  well. — Does  he  speak  Crerman  well  ? — He  speaks  it 
badly. — Do  we  speak  well  ? — You  speak  badly. — Do  I  drink  too 
much  ? — ^You  do  not  drink  enough. — Am  I  able  to  make  hats  ? — 
You  are  not  able  to  make  iny  ;  you  are  not  a  hatter. — Am  I  able 
to  wriU5  a  note  ? — ^You  are  able  to  write  one. — Am  I  doing  my 
exercise  well  ? — ^You  are  doing  it  well. — What  am  I  doing  ? — ^You 
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are  doing  exercises. — ^What  is  my  brother  doing  ? — Ho  is  doing 
nothing. — What  do  I  say  ? — ^You  say  nothing. — ^Do  I  begin  to 
speak  ? — You  do  begin  to  speak. — Do  I  begm  to  speak  well  ? — 
You  do  not  begin  to  speak  well  (a  parlar  bene),  but  to  read  well 
(ma  a  legger  bene). — Where  am  I  going  ? — ^You  are  going  to 
your  friend. — Is  he  at  home  ? — Do  I  know  1 — Am  I  able  to  speak 
as  often  as  the  son  of  our  neighbour  ? — He  is  able  to  speak  oftener 
than  you. — Can  I  work  as  much  as  he? — ^You  cannot  work  as 
much  as  he. — Do  I  read  as  often  as  you  ? — ^You  do  not  read  as 
often  4S  I,  but  you  speak  oftener  than  I. — Do  I  speak  as  well 
(cost  bene)  as  you  ? — ^You  do  not  speak  so  well  as  I. — ^Do  I  go 
(vengo)  to  you,  or  do  you  come  to  me  ? — ^You  come  to  me,  and  I 
go  (vengo)  to  you. — When  do  you  come  to  me  ? — ^Every  morning 
at  half  past  six. 

88. 

Do  you  know  the  Russian  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
one  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — ^Do  you  drink  as  much  cider 
as  wine  ? — I  drink  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Does 
the  Pole  drink  as  much  as  the  Russian  ? — He  drinks  just  as 
much. — Do  the  (xermans  drink  as  much  as  the  Poles? — The 
latter  drink  more  than  the  former. — Dost  thou  receive  any  thing  ? 
— I  do  receive  something. — What  dost  thou  receive  ? — I  receive 
some  money. — Does  your  friend  receive  books  ? — He  does  receive 
oome. — What  do  we  receive  ? — We  receive  some  cider. — Do  the 
Poles  receive  tobacco  ? — They  do  receive  some. — From  whom  (da 
chi)  do  the  Spaniards  receive  money  ? — They  receive  some  from 
the  (degV)  English,  and  from  the  (dai)  French. — ^Do  you  receive 
as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — I  receive  less  of  the  latter  than  oi 
the  former. — From  jMrhom  (da  cJd)  do  your  children  receive 
books  ? — They  receive  some  from  me  and  from  their  friends. 
— Do  I  receive  as  much  cheese  as  bread  ? — ^You  receive  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  our  servants  receive  as  many 
waistcoats  as  coats  ? — ^They  receive  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. — ^Do  you  receive  one  more  gun  ? — I  do  receive  one  more. 
— How  many  more  books  does  our  neighbour  receive  ? — He  ro 
<;eives  three  more. 
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89. 


When  does  the  fi>reigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  to  de^ 
part  to-day. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half  past  one. — Do  you  in- 
tend to  depart  this  evening  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.— 
Does  the  Frenchman  depart  to-day  ? — He  departs  now.  Where 
is  he  going  to  ? — He  is  going  to  his  friends. — Is  he  going  to  the 
English  ? — He  is  going  to  them  (ci  va), — ^Dost  thou  set  out  to- 
morrow ? — I  set  out  this  evening. — When  do  you  intend  to  write 
to  your  friends  ? — 1  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  your 
friends  answer  you  ? — They  do  answer  me. — ^Does  your  father 
answer  your  note  ? — He  answers  it. — Do  you  answer  my  brolners' 
notes  ? — ^I  do  answer  them. — Does  your  brother  begin  to  learn 
Italian? — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  speak  French? — ^I 
can  speak  it  a  little. — Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak  German  ? 
— They  do  begin  to  speak  it. — ^Are  they  able  to  write  it  ? — ^They 
ve  able  to  write  it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does 
begin. — ^Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?— I  listen  before  I  speak. 
— ^Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  before  he  speaks  ? — He  speaks 
before  he  listens  to  me. — ^Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  ? — They  write  before  they  read. 

00. 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  goes  to  the 
market  T — He  goes  to  the  market  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. 
— Doet  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. 
— Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  you  breakfast? — ^I  intend 
to  breakfast  before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots 
before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — He  neither  takes  off  his  boots 
nor  his  coat. — ^Do  I  take  off  my  gloves  before  I  take  off  my  hat  ? 
— ^You  take  off  your  hat  before  you  take  off  your  gloves. — Can 
I  take  off  my  boots  before  I  take  off  my  gloves  ? — ^You  can- 
not take  off  your  boots  before  you  take  off  your  gloves. — At 
what  o'clock  do  you  breakfast  ? — ^I  breakfast  at  half  past  eight. — 
At  what  o'clock  does  the  American  breakfast  ? — He  breakfasts 
every  day  at  nine  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  do  your  children 
breakfast  ? — They  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. — Do  you  go  to  my 
lather  before  you  breakfast  ? — ^I  go  to  him  before  I  breakfast. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSOR. 
Lezume  ventesima  nana. 


We  haTO  seen  (LeseoDB  XVI  and  XXVII.^  that  the  con^mrative  of  equality 
(8  formed  by  eome^  tanto,  quanta^  aUrettanio,  cotif  the  comparative  of  superiority 
by  pin,  and  that  of  minority  by  mmo.  As  for  the  superlative,  it  is  formed  by 
changing  the  last  vowel  of  the  adjective  for  the  masculine  into  wrtmo,  and  far 
the  feminine  into  ianma.    Ex. 


Ptmtwe. 

Comparative* 

8upeHiUw€. 

Learned, 

more  learned, 

most  learned. 

Doito, 

piii  dolto. 

dottissimo. 

Poor, 

poorer, 

poorest 

Povero, 

plii  povero. 

poverisslmo. 

Wise, 

wiser. 

wisest 

Savio, 

piii  savio, 

saviissimo.i 

Pious, 

more  pious. 

most  pious. 

Pio, 

piii  pio. 

piisdmo. 

Rich. 

richer. 

richest. 

Ricco, 

pift  ricco, 

ricchissimo 

Cool, 

cooler. 

coolest. 

Fresco 

pih  fresco. 

freschissiino. 

Broad, 

broader, 

broadest. 

Largo, 

pih  largo. 

larghissimo. 

Often, 

oftener, 

most  often. 

Spesso, 

pih  spesso, 

spessisrimo. 

Ob9,  A,  From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen  that  the  saperlative  is  alwajni 
formed  by  joining  to  the  adjective  in  the  plural  the  syllable  sstmo. 

Ob*.  B.  The  relative  superlative,  i.  e.  when  the  article  Ou  is  joined  to  moti 
or /eoft,  la  expressed  by  tZ  pid,  tl  men^s  for  the  masculine,  and  bylapi&^lavuno^ 
for  the  feminine.    Ex. 


The  greatest 
The  smallest 
The  finest 
The  least  fine. 


n  pih  grande. 
II  mono  grande. 
II  piiH  beUo. 
II  meno  beUo. 


This  book  is  small,  that  is  smaller,  and 
this  is  the  smallest  of  aU. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is  larger. 

Is  your  hat  as  large  as  minel 

It  is  larger  than  yours. 
It  Is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
Are  our  neighbour's  children  as  good 
as  ours  1 


Questo  libro  d  piccolo,  queDo  d  pA 

piccolo  e  cotesto  d  il  pi&  piccolo  df 

tutti. 
Questo  cappello  d  grande,  ma  quello 

d  piii  grande. 
II  di  Lei  cappello  d  cost  grande  come 

Umiol 
k  piii  grande  del  di  Let 
6  meno  grande  del  di  Let 
I  fiinciulli  del  nostro  vidno  sono  co^ 

savi cornel  nostril 


1  Many  grammarians  form  the  plural  of  savio  into  sovi,  instead  of  saviC 
According  to  this  formation  the  superiative  would  be  taviBtimo,  instead  mi 

SOSMMtmO. 
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Jhey  m  bettor  than  oon. 

Tliey  are  doc  to  good  as  oun. 

He  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 


Sono  pih  saTi  dei  noatrL 
Sono  meiio  saTi  dei  nostri. 
Egli  d  il  pih  felice  degli  uominl  (if 
fra  gli  uomlni). 


A  very  fine  book. 
Very  fine  books. 
A  very  pretty  knife. 
Very  well. 

That  man  is  extremely  learned. 
This  bird  is  very  pretty. 


Un  belUssimo  libro. 
Dei  beUissimi  Ubri. 
Un  leggiadrissimo  colteUo. 
Benlssimo. 


Questi  d  dottisslmo. 

Qoesto  Qcoello  d  Tezzodssimo. 

Ex. 


Ob9,  C.    MoUo  and  atai  eenre  also  to  form  absolute  superlatlyes. 

Very  wise.  I     Molto  sayio. 

Very  large.  I     Assai  grande. 

Obt,  D.    The  prefix  aiti  also  serres  to  form  an  absolute  superlatlye.    Ex. 

Very  handsome.  i     Arcibello. 

Extremely  long.  I     Arcilunghisslmo. 

Ob%,  E.    To  some  words  the  particle  ttra  may  be  prefixed  to  form  an  absoluts 
•operlatlTe.    Ex. 

Over  rich.  I     Straricco. 

Over  done  (cooked).  |     Stracotto. 


06a.  f.    The  following  a4iectif es  are  irregular  In  the  formation  of  their 


eomparatives  and  superlatives .— 

Good,  better,  best. 

Bad,  worse,  the  worst. 

Ckeat,  greater,  greatest. 

Little,  less,  the  least. 


AOVXBBS. 

Wen. 

better, 

the  best.                Bene, 

Bad, 

worse. 

the  worst.              Male, 

PonHoe,    ComparaHoe.    Sup€rlati94. 
Buono,      migliore,    ottimo. 
Cattivo,    peggiore,    pessimo. 
Grande,    maggiore,  massimo. 
Piccolo,    mlnore;      minimo. 


megUo,       ottimamente. 
peggio,       pessimamenta. 


The  least  noise  hurts  me. 
The  least  thing  hurts  him. 


II  minimo  strepito  ml  fa 
La  minima  cosa  gli  &  male. 


Ob9.  Q,    In  Italian  the  repetition  of  the  positive  forms  a  superlative.    Ex. 


A  very  learned  man. 

The  weather  is  very  cold. 

This  seems  to  me  most  ugly. 

She  is  the  finest  woman  in  the  world. 


Un  uomo  dotto  dotto. 
II  tempo  d  freddo  £reddo. 
Questo  mi  sembra  brutto  brutto 
E  la  bclla  deUe  belle. 


Ob;  H.    SuperlaUve  adverbs  are  formed  by  joining  to  the  ac^ective  in 
the  plural  tba  termhiation  tnnumunU.    Ex. 
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Learned  —  most  learnedly. 
Prudent  —  most  prudently, 
ftlcli       —  most  richly. 

Whose? 
Whose  hat  is  this  7 

It  is. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother.  j 

It  ie  my  brother's. 

Who  has  the  finest  hat  7  j 

Whose  hat  Is  the  finest?  ! 

That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon   is   the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  1 


Do  you  read  as  oAen  as  1 7 

/  read  oftener  than  you. 

Does  he  read  as  often  as  1 7 

He  reads  and  writes  as  often  as  you. 


Do  your  children  write  as  much  as 

we  7 
Fhey  write  more  than  you. 

We  read  more  than  the  children  of  our , 


Ditto       —  dottisrimamenta. 
Prudente  —  prudentlsalmameBte 
Ricco      —  ricchissimamente. 


Di  chi  1 

Di  chi  d  questo  cappello  1 

E. 

fe  il  cappello  di  mio  firatello. 

Chi  ha  il  piii  bel  cappello  7 

Quelle  di  mio  padre  d  11  piii  beHo. 
dual  ^  il  piii  bel  nastro,  il  di  Lei,  i 
vostro  o  il  mio  7 


friends. 
To  whom  do  you  write. 
We  write  to  our  friends. 
We  read  good  books. 


Legge  Ella  cosi  spesso  come  io  7 
Leggo  piU  spesso  di  Lei. 
Legge  egli  cosi  spesso  come  io  7 
Egli  legge  e  scrive  cosi  spesso  come 

Ella  (or  legge  e  scrive  spesso  al 

pari  di  Lei). 
Scrivono  quanto  noi  i  di  Lei  Ian 

ciulU? 
Eglino  scr>ono  pih  di  Loro,  cfr  piii 

di  Vol. 
Noi  leggiamo  piik  del  fanciulU  del 

nostri  amid. 
k  chiscriveteVoi? 
Scriviamo  ai  nostri  amicL 
Leggiamo  del  buoni  libri. 


EXERCISES. 
01. 

Whose  book  is  this  ? — ^It  is  mine. — Whose  hat  is  that  % — ^It  is 
axj  father's. — Are  you  taller  than  I  ? — I  am  taller  than  you.— Is 
your  brother  as  tall  as  you  ? — He  is  as  tall  as  I. — ^Is  thy  hat  as 
bad  as  that  of  my  father  ? — ^It  is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — 
Are  the  clothes  of  the  Italians  as  fine  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They 
are  finer,  but  not  so  good. — Who  have  the  finest  gloves? — ^The 
French  have  them. — Who  has  the  finest  horses  ? — ^Mins  are  fine. 
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yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends  are  the  finest 
of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  ?-^It  is  good,  but  yours  is  better,  and 
that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses  which  we 
know. — Have  you  pretty  boots  ? — I  have  very  pretty  ones,  but 
my  brother  has  prettier  than  I. — ^From  whom  {da  chi)  coes  he 
receive  them  ? — He  receives  them  from  his  best  friend. 

02. 

Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  ? — ^It  is  better. — Does  your  mer- 
' chant  sell  good  knives  ? — ^He  sells  the  best  knives  that  I  know 
{che  conosca,  subjunctive).-*Do  we  read  more  books  than  the 
French  ?— We  read  more  than  they ;  but  the  English  read  more 
than  we,  and  the  Germans  read  the  most  (i  piu). — Hast  thou  a 
finer  garden  than  that  of  our  physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  one  than 
he  {del  suo). — Has  the  American  a  finer  stick  than  thou  ? — He 
has  a  finer  one. — Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbours  ?— ^ 
We  have  finer  ones.— rls  your  coat  as  pretty  ^w  mine  ? — It  is  not 
so  pretty,  but  better  than  yours. — ^Do  you  depart  to-day  ? — I  do 
not  depart  to-day. — When  does  your  father  set  out  ? — He  sets  out 
this  evening  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Which  of  these  two  children 
p  r^^^s  the  better  {savio)  ? — The  one  who  studies  is  better  than  the  one 
who  plays. — Does  your  seWant  sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — ^He 
sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the  Englishman  read  as  many 
bad  hooks  as  good  ones  ? — ^He  reads  more  good  than  bad  ones.  ^ 

03. 
Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  cofiee  ? — They  sell 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Does  your  shoemaker 
make  as  many  boots  as  mine  ? — He  makes  more  than  yours. — 
,.v  Can  you  swim  as  well  {cost  bene)  as  my  son  ?— I  can  swim  bet- 
ter than  he ;  but  he  catf  speak  French  better  than  I. — ^Does  he 
read  as  well  as  you  ?  — He  reads  better  than  I. — Does  the  son  of 
your  neighbour  go  to  market  ? — ^No,  he  remains  at  home ;  he  has 
sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  the  son  of  our  gardener  ? — 
[  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  studies  better  than  I. — Whose  gun 
is  the  finest  ? — ^Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is  still 
finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  finer  children 
than  you  ?— No  one  has  finer  ones. — ^Does  your  don  read  as  often 
as  I  ? — He  reads  oftener  than  you.— Does  my  brother  speak 
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French  as  often  as  yon  ? — ^He  speaks  and  reads  it  as  often  as  I. 
—Do  I  write  as  much  as  you  ? — ^You  write  more  than  I. — ^Do 
our  neighbours'  children  read  Grerman  as  often  as  we  ? — ^We  da 
not  read  it  as  often  as  they. — ^Do  we  write  as  often  as  they  ?— * 
They  write  oftener  than  we. — ^To  whom  do  they  write  ? — ^They 
write  to  their  friends. — Do  you  read  English  books  ? — We  read 
French  books  instead  of  reading  English  books. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON. 
Lezione  trentesima. 


To  heHeve. 
To  put  an, 

I  put  on  my  hat 

He  puts  on  his  gloveo. 

Do  you  put  on  your  boots  7 
We  do  put  them  on. 
What  do  your  brothers  put  on? 
They  put  on  their  clothes. 
Whither  do  you  conduct  mel 
I  conduct  you  to  my  fiitiier. 


Do  yon  go  out 

I  do  go  out 

Do  we  go  out  7 

We  do  go  out. 

When  does  your  fitther  go  out  1 


Early. 
As  early  as  yoiL 


Credere  2. 

Mettere,*  tnettersL 
fif^t^^i.^1       jj   nil 

:  Hi  metto  il  cappello. 

[  SI  mette  i  guant}.  ^ 

!  MfirriisunigasHttL  ^'^^ 

Si  RMUouTgli  stivali^  v^'" 

Ce  li  mettiamo. 

Che  si  mettono  i  di  Lei  firatdii  7 

Si  mettono  i  loro  veeiitL 

Ove  mi  conduce  Ella  7 

La  conduco  dal  padre  mio,  (cr 
conduce  da  mio  padre. 


Esce  EIla7  or  Usidte  Toll 

Esco. 

UsdamoNoil 

Usciamo. 

Quando  esce  il  di  Lei  padrel 


'Per  tempo. 
Di  hion*  ora.  \ 
Ahuon*  ora. 
I  Presto.  i  ,  '*--' 

Cost  per  tempo  ccane  Etta. 
Cod  di  boon*  oia  ipma  Ella. 
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Be  iroMOvt  «•  Miif  M  you. 


Efii  eeoe  coid  per  traapt  i 
or  che  VoL 


Xote. 

Tardi. 

Too. 

Troppo. 

Too  late. 

Too  soon,  too  earljr* 

Too  terge,  too  greet 
Too  little. 

- 

Troppo  tardL 
+  Troppo  di  boon*  ora  (t 

V  Troppo  per  tempo.    T 
Troppo  grande. 
Troppo  piccolo. 

Too  much. 

Troppo. 

Do  yon  epeak  too  mnchl 
1  do  not  q>eak  enough. 

Paria  Ella  troppo  1 
Non  parlo  abbastania. 

Later  than 

you. 

Piu  tardi  di  Lei. 

I  go  ont  later  than 

you. 

Eeco  piiH  tardi  di  LeL 

Troppo  preato. 


Do  yon  go  to  the  play  as  early  as  II 
I  go  thither  earlier  than  yon. 
Sooner. 

Earlier. 

Does  yonr  fiither  go  thither  earlier 
III 


He  goes  thither  too  early. 

Already. 
Do  yon  speak  already  7 

Not — yet. 

I  do  not  speak  yet. 

Do  yon  finish  yonr  notel 

I  do  not  finish  it  yet. 

Do  yon  breakfiuit  already  1 

Do  yon  come  to  see  me  7 


Va  Ella  alio  spettacolo  cod  dl  bnonf 

ora  come  io  7 
Ci  yado  piili  dl  bnon'  ora  di  Lei  (p& 

presto  di  Lei). 
FiH  presto  {piU  Umto)* 

S  Pitt  per  tempo. 
j>>%a  ^.-  I — >  ^^ 

Ci  va  il  di  (  pii)  presto  di  nie7 

Lei  padre  c  pitk  per  tempo  di  bm7 

^  _  5  troppo  di  buon'  oia. 
ClTa{^ 


■  troppo  presto. 


Crid^di  gid. 
ParIaEUadiga7 

J  Non — ancora. 
Nonr-^per  aneo. 
Non  parlo  ancora  (per  aneo). 
Finisce  EDa  U  di  Lei  blgUetto  1 
Nop  lo  finisco  ancora. 
Fa  EUa  gi&  colasione7 


I     VieneEllaavedermi?  VeniteToia 
I        vedermi? 

Obt.il.    Verbs  of  motion  always  require  the  preposition  a  (orf  before  a  towsl)^ 
Bttd  verbs  oCisslthspieposltion  in.    Ex. 
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I  go  to  tee  mf  chiklreo. 

1  send  for  some  wine. 

I  am  sending  for  the  physician. 

I  am  going  to  the  theatre. 

I  stay  in  the  garden  (in  the  room). 


Vado  avedero  i  wM  iawMdM. 
Mando  a  cercare  del  vino. 
Mando  a  cercare  11  medico 
Vado  at  teatro. 

Resto  m  giardlno  (In  camera),  or  i 
ne  std  In  camera. 


Ob9,  B,  Bat  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  lessons,  the  infinitive  is  it* 
Italian  sometimes  preceded  by  di  (Lesson  XVII.),  sometimes  by  a  or  od  (Les- 
sons XXV.,  XXVIII.,  and  this),  sometimes  hyper  (Lesson  XX.),  and  some- 
times it  Is  simply  used  without  any  of  these  prepositions  befiDfe  It.  The  iatter 
is  the  case  when  it  Is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  exemplified  in  some  of  the  preceding  lessons,  such  as :  volere^*  to 
wish,  to  be  willing  (Lesson  XVIII.) ;  poUre,*  to  be  able,  can  (Lesson  XX.)  i 
far  vtdtrtt  to  show  (Lesson  XVXII.) ;  pensare,  intendere,  to  Intend  to  (Le^ 
sons  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.). 


Blsognare, 
Calcolare, 
Credere, 
Degnare  o  I 
degnarsi,  S 
Desiderare, 
Dlchiarare, 
Doverc,* 
Fare,* 
Intendere,* 
Lasclare, 


to  be  requisite, 
to  intend  to 
to  believe. 

to  deign. 

to  wish. 

to  declare. 

to  owe. 

to  do. 

to  hear,  to  intend. 

to  let. 


Negare, 

Osare,  ardlre,* 

Parere,* 

Pensare, 

Potere,* 

Pretenders,* 

Sapere,* 

Sembrare, 

Sostenere,* 

Vedere,* 

Volerc,* 


to  deny. 

to  dare. 

to  appear. 

to  think. 

to  be  able  (can) 

to  pretend. 

to  know. 

to  appear. 

to  maintain. 

to  see. 

to  be  willing,  to 


■ZAMPUM. 


It  is  necessary  to  do  that. 
I  Intend  going  to  the  play. 
He  thhiks  he  is  able  to  do  it. 
He  deigns  to  give  it  me. 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  king. 
I  declare  I  cannot  do  that. 
I  ought  to  go  there. 
He  sends  me  word. 

I  intend  to  speak  to  him. 

He  lets  me  do  it. 

He  says  lie  cannot  do  it. 

I  dare  to  go  there  {  I  dare  to  do  it. 

They  seem  to  say. 

I  intend  to  make  a  journey. 
Can  you  give  me  a  franc  1 
He  pretends  he  can  do  it. 
I  can  do  it;  I  know  how  to  dolt. 


Blsogna  far  dd. 

Calcolo  andare  alio  spettacolo. 

Egll  crede  poterlo  fare. 

EH  si  degna  darmelo. 

Egil  desidera  parlare  al  re 

Dichlaro  non  potere  far  cid. 

Deyo  andard. 

Egll  ml  fa  dire,  or  Egll  mi  manda  a 

dire. 
Intendo  parlargU. 
Egll  me  lo  lasda  fare. 
Egll  nega  poterlo  fare. 
Oso  andarcl ;  ardisco  fieirlo. 
Egllno  paiono  dire,  or  sembra  aht 

essi  dlcono. 
Penso  far  un  vlagglo. 
Pud  EUa  darrol  un  franco  7 
Egll  pretende  poterlo  fare. 
Sofurlo. 
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Hb  teemt  to  ha¥«  a  wkh  to  do  it 

I  maintain  I  can  do  it. 

We  see  him  come. 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour? 


EgU  Mmbra  Toleiio  hn» 
Sostengo  saperlo  fare. 
Lo  vediamo  venire. 
Yuoi  Ella  farmi  mi piacerel 


Obs.  C.    Furtlier,  there  ia  no  prepositipn  before  the  infinitive  when  it  la 
in  an  atiaolute  aenae.    Ex. 

To  eat  too  mach  ia  dangerooa  ,     Mangiare  troppo  d  pericoloso. 

To  speak  too  much  is  foolish. 
To  do  good  to  those  that  have  offended 

u«^  ia  a  commendable  action. 


Parlar  troppo  i  imprudente. 
Fardel  bene  a  quelli  chioi  hanno  of* 
feao,  d  un*  azione  lodevole . 


EXERCISES. 

94. 
'  Do  you  put  on  another  coat  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  ?— ^I  do 
put  on  another. — ^Do  you  put  on  your  gloves  before  you  put  on 
your  boots  ? — I  put  on  my  boots  before  I  put  on  my  gloves.— 
Does  your  brother  put  on  his  hat  instead  of  putting  on  his  coat  1 
— He  puts  on  his  coat  before  he  puts  on  his  hat. — Do  our  children 
put  on  their  boots  in  order  to  go  to  our  friends  ? — ^They  put  them 
on  in  order  to  go  to  them. — ^What  do  our  sons  put  on  ? — They  put 
on  their  clothes  and  their  gloves. — ^Do  you  already  speak  French  ? 
— ^I  do  not  speak  it  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — ^Does  your  father 
go  out  already  ? — He  does  not  yet  go  out. — At  what  o'clock  does 
he  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  ten  o'clock. — ^Does  he  breakfast  be- 
fore  he  goes  out  ? — He  breakfasts  and  writes  his  notes  before  he 
goes  out. — ^Does  he  go  out  earlier  than  you  ? — I  go  out  earlier 
than  he. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  play  as  often  as  I  ?£— I  go  thither  as 
often  as  you. — ^Do  you  begin  to  know  that  man  ? — ^I  do  begin  to 
know  him. — ^Do  you  breakfast  early  ?— We  do  not  breakfast  late. 
—Does  the  Englishman  go  to  the  concert  earlier  than  you  ? — He 
^oes  there  later  than  I. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  go  thither  ? — 
He  goes  thither  at  half-past  eleven. 

05. 

Do  you  not  go  too  early  to  the  concert  ? — I  go  thither  too  late. 

—Do  I  write  too  much  ? — ^You  do  not  write  too  much,  but  you 

speak  too  much. — Do  I  speak  more  than  you  ? — ^You  speak  more 

than  I  and  my  brother. — ^Is  my  hat  too  large  ? — It  is  neither  too 
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lai^  Dor  too  snmll. — ^Do  you  speak  French  oflener  than  English  I 
— I  speak  English  oftener  than  French. — Do  your  friends  buy 
much  corn  ? — ^They  buy  but  little. — Have  you  bread  enough  ? 
— I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Ts  it  late  ? — It  is  not  late.-^ 
What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  one  o'clock. — Is  ft  too  late  to  go  to 
youi  father  ? — ^It  is  too  late  to  go  to  him. — ^Do  you  conduct  roe  to 
him  ? — I  do  conduct  you  to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  his 
counting-house. — ^Does  the  Spaniard  buy  a  horse  ? — He  cannot 
buy  one. — ^Is  he  poor  ? — ^He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. 
— ^Is  your  brother  as  learned  as  you  ? — He  is  more  learned  than 
I,  but  you  are  more  learned  than  he  and  I. 

96. 
Do  you  know  that  man  ? — I  do  know  him. — ^Is  he  learned  ? — 
He  is  the  most  learned  of  all  the  men  that  I  know  {conosca,  sub- 
junctive).— ^Is  your  horse  worse  than  mine  I — It  is  not  so  bad  as 
yours. — Is  mine  worse  than  the  Spaniard's  ? — ^It  is  worse  ;  it  is 
the  worst  horse  that  I  know  {canoscaj  subjunctive). — ^Do  you  give 
those  men  less  bread  than  cheese  ? — ^I  give  them  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — ^Do  you  receive  as  much  money  as  your 
neighbours  ? — ^I  receive  much  nwre  than  they. — Who  receives 
the  most  money  ? — ^The  French  receive  the  most — Can  your  son 
already  write  a  note  ? — He  canoot  write  one  yet,  but  he  begins 
to  read  a  little. — ^Do  you  read  as  much  as  the  Russians  ? — We 
read  more  than  they,  but  the  French  read  the  most  {jdUdi  tutti). 
— ^Do  the  Americans  write  more  than  we  ? — ^They  write  less  than 
we,  but  the  Italians  write  the  least  {meno  di  iuUi). — Are  they  as 
rich  as  the  Americans  ? — ^They  are  less  rich  than  they. — Are 
your  birds  as  fine  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — ^They  are  less  fine  than 
theirs,  but  those  of  the  Spaniards  are  the  least  fine. — ^Do  you  sell 
yottr  bird  ? — ^I  do  not  sell  it ;  I  like  it  too  much  to  sell  it. 
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Lezione  trentesima  prima. 


THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle,  wlieii  it  is  legolar,^  always  terminatea  in  to.  It  is  fonned 
from  the  infinitive,  whose  termination  is  for  the  first  conjugation  changed  into 
mto,  thas:  parkw  parhUos  for  the  second  Into  uto,  thus :  vrndcr^-i^endiUo  i 
and  for  the  tliird  into  ito,  thus  :  tervire—eervUo.    Examples  :— 


FIBST  CONJUGATION. 

Inf.  p.  p. 

Parlor^  to  speak,  parhto, 

Compnire,  to  buy,  eomprato, 

StndlBre,  to  study, 


SBCOND  CONJirOATIOir. 

Inf.  P.  P. 

Venders,  to  sell,  venduto. 

.  Credere,  to  believe,  ereduto. 

RiceY6r«,  to  receive,  ricemUo. 


THIBB  CONJUGATION. 


Inf. 

P.  P. 

SerTire, 

to  serve, 

servUo. 

Sentire, 

to  hear, 

sentUo, 

Dorm^e, 

to  sleep. 

dormito. 

To  he — hten. 
Have  yon  been  to  market  1 


Essert^ — stato.  • 
E  Ella  stata  al  mercato  1 


06s.    In  Italian  the  auxiliary  verb  e99ert*  is  conjugated  in  its  oompoiuid 
with  the  help  of  the  same  auxiliary,  and  not  as  in  English.* 


I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  7 

Yon  have  been  there. 
Yon  have  not  been  there. 


Has  he  been  there  7 
He  has  been  there. 
He  has  not  been  there. 


Vi  sono  state. 

Non  vi  sono  state. 

Vi  sono  state  7 
^  Vi  siete  state, 
c  Ella  vi  i  stata. 
<  Ella  non  ?i  d  stata. 
C  Non  vi  siete  stato. 


yid8tatoegli7 
Egli  vi  d  stato. 
Egli  non  vi  d  stato. 


1  When  it  is  irregular  it  will  be  separately  noted. 

*  The  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  ftil  to 
mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participles  of  those  verbs. 
>  The  same  is  the  case  in  German.    Ex. :  3c^  (iit  ba  gnoefen,  I  have  been 
(See  Gennan  Method,  Lesson  XLUI.) 
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Ever. 

Never. 

HaTe  you  been  at  the  ball  7 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  7 

I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
He  has  never  been  there. 

you  have  never  been  there. 

Already  or  yet. 

Have  you  aheady  been  at  the  play  7 
I  have  already  been  there. 

You  have  already  been  there. 


Mai. 
Non — mat. 

I  rSiete  stato  al  Dallo  (alia  festa  dt 
I       ball<01 

I  E  Ella  stata  al  ballo  (alia  felta  da 
[      ballo)  1 

(  Siete  raai  stato  al  ballo  7 
C  E  Ella  stata  mai  alia  festa  da  ballo  1 

Non  vi  sono  mai  stato. 

Tu  non  vl  sci  mai  stato. 

Non  vl  d  mai  stato. 
c  Non  vi  siete  mai  stato. 
/  EUa  non  vi  d  mai  stata. 


Gid,  di  gid. 

E  Ella  gia  stata  alio  spettacolo? 

Vi  sono  gia  stato. 
;  Ella  vi  d  gi2l  stata. 
;  Vi  siete  gia  stato. 


Not  yet. 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

You  have  not  yet  been  there. 
We  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Non — ancora  (rum  per  Jitco}. 

Non  vi  sono  stato  ancora. 

Non  vi  sei  per  anco  stato. 

Egli  non  vi  d  ancora  stato. 
i  Non  vi  siete  stato  ancora. 
!  Ella  non  vi  d  per  anco  stata. 

Non  vi  siamo  per  anco  stati. 


Have  you  already  been  at  my  father's  7 1 
I  have  not  yet  been  there.  | 


^  Ella  gi&  stata  da  mio  padre  1 
Non  vi  sono  per  anco  stato. 


Where  have  you  been  this  morning  7 
I  have  been  in  the  garden. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  7 
He  has  been  in  the  warehouse. 
Has  he  been  there  as  early  as  1 7 
He  has  been  there  earlier  than  you. 


Ove  d  Ella  stata  stamane7 
Sono  stato  nel  giardino. 
Ove  d  stato  tuo  frateUo7 
Egli  d  stato  nel  magazzino^'    < 
Vi  d  stato  cosi  presto  cwMeiu7 
Vi  d  stato  pill  presto  dl  Let 


EXERCISES. 
97. 
Where  have  you  been  ?— I  have  been  at  the  market.— Have 
you  been  at  the  ball  ?— I  have  been  there.— Have  I  been  to  the 
play  ?— You  have  been  there.— Hast  thou  been  there?— I  havf- 
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Doi  tef  Q  Jy^re. — ^Has  your  son  oyer  been  at  the  theatre  t — ^He  has 
never  been  t}iere. — ^Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  warehouse  ? — 
I  have  never  been  there. — ^Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  ? — I  intend 
to  go  thither  ?^— When  will  you  go  thither  1 — ^I  will  go  thither  to- 
morrow-— At  what  o'clock  ? — At  twelve  o'clock. — Has  your 
brother  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not  yet  been 
there. — Does  he  intend  to  see  it? — ^He  does  intend  to  see  it. — 
When  will  he  go  thither  ? — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — Does 
he  ibtend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He  intends  to  go 
thither^* — Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  not  yet 
been  there. — ^When  do  you  intend  to  go  thither  ? — I  intend  to 
go  thither  to-morrow. — Have  you  already  been  in  the  French- 
man's garden  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  in  it. — Have  you  been 
in  my  warehouses? — ^I  have  feeen  there. — When  did  you  go 
there? — I  went  there  this  morning. — Have  I  been  in  your 
counting-house  or  in  that  of  your  friend  ? — ^You  have  neither 
been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. • 

98. 
Has  the  Italiui  been  in  our  warehouses  or  in  those  of  the 
Dutch  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the  Dutch, 
but  in  those  of  the  Germans. — Hast  thou  already  been  at  the 
market  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. — 
Has  our  neighbour's  son  been  there? — He  has  been  there. — 
When  has  he  been  there  ?-«— He  has  been  there  to-day. — ^Does  the 
son  of  our  gardener  intend  to  goto  the  market? — He  intends  to 
go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — He  wbhes  to  buy 
there  some  chickens,  oxen,  com,  wine,  cheese,  and  cider. — Have 
you  already  been  at  my  brother's  ? — I  have  already  been  there. — 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there. 
— Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends'  ? — We  have  not  yet  been 
there.— Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  ? — They  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  an  exercise  ? — I 
have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To  whom  do  yon  wish  to  write  a  note  ? 
— ^I  wish  to  write  one  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been 
at  the  concert  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go 
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there.— Does  be  intend  to  go  there  to-day  ? — ^He  intends  to  gs 
there  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  will  he  set  out  ? — ^He  will  set 
out  at  half-past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  leave  (partire)  before  he 
breakfasts  ? — He  intends  to  break&st  before  he  leaves. 

99. 
Have  you  been  to  the  play  "&  early  as  I  ? — I  have  been  there 
earlier  than  you. — Have  you  often  been  at  the  concert? — ^I  have 
often  been  there. — Has  our  neighbour  been  at  the  theatre  as  often 
as  we  ? — He  has  been  there  oftener  than  we. — Do  our  friends  go 
to  their  counting-house  too  early  ? — ^They  go  thither  too  late. — Do 
they  go  thither  as  late  as  we  1 — ^They  go  thither  later  than  we.— 
Do  the  English  go  to  their  warehouses  too  early  ? — They  ga 
thither  too  early. — ^Is  your  friend  as  often  in  the  counting-house 
a^  you  ? — ^He  is  there  oftener  than  I. — What  does  he  do  there  ?— 
He  writes. — ^Does  he  write  as  much  as  you  ? — He  writes  more 
than  I. — ^Where  does  your  friend  remain  ? — He  remains  in  his 
QOunting-house. — ^Does  he  not  go  out  ? — He  does  not  go  out. — 
Do  you  remain  in  the  garden  ? — ^I  remain  there. — Do  you  go  to 
your  friend  every  day  ? — I  go  to  him  every  day. — When  does  he 
come  to  you  ?— He  comes  to  me  every  evening. — ^Do  you  go  any 
where  in  the  evening  ? — ^I  go  no  where ;  I  stay  at  home. — ^Do 
you  send  for  any  one  ? — I  send  for  my  physician. — Does  your 
servant  go  for  any  thing  ? — He  goes  for  some  wine. — Have  you 
been  any  where  this  morning  ? — I  have  been  no  where. — Where 
has  your  father  been  ? — He  has  been  no  where. — When  do  you 
drink  tea  ? — ^I  drink  some  every  morning. — ^Does  your  son  drink 
coftee  ? — He  drinks  tea. — Have  you  been  to  drink  some  coffee  1 
•—I  have  been  to  drink  some. 
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To  Juwe — had. 

Heyv  yon  had  my  book  1 
I  have  not  bad  it. 
Hare  I  had  it  1 
Too  have  had  it 
Toa  have  not  had  it. 
Thou  haat  mil  liad  it. 
Haalieliadnl 
He  has  bad  it 
He  has  not  had  it. 
Hast  thoa  had  the  ooat  1 
I  have  not  had  it 


Avere* — avuto. 

Ha  Ella  avato  il  mio  librol 

Non  r  ho  avuto. 

L'  ho  avuto  io  7 

L'  ha  avuto. 

Non  V  lia  avuto. 

Non  1*  hai  avuto. 

L'  ha  egii  avuto  1 

Egli  1'  ha  avuto. 

Egli  non  P  ha  avuto. 

Hai  avuto  P  abitol 

Non  P  bo  avuto. 


Have  yon  bad  the  books  1  |     Ha  Ella  avuto  i  libri  1 

O*  The  past  participle  in  Italian  (the  same  as  the  adjective,  Ob».  A,  Le»> 
son  XXII),  when  it  is  preceded  by  its  object,  roust  agree  with  it  in  number  i 
that  is,  if  the  object  is  in  tlie  plural,  the  past  participle  must  be  put  in  the  same 
number.  It  may,  however,  also  agree  when  followed  by  its  object ;  but  the 
past  participle  of  cMere^  to  be,  must  always  agree  in  number  ani  gender  with 
its  subject    Ex. 


A  have  had  them. 
1  have  not  had  them. 
Have  I  had  themi 
You  have  had  them. 
You  have  not  had  them. 

Has  he  had  themi 
He  lias  had  them. 
He  lias  not  had  them* 

Have  you  had  any  bread? 
1  have  had  some. 
I  have  not  had  any. 
Have  I  had  any  1 
Yon  have  had  some. 

You  have  not  had  any. 

Has  he  had  any  1 
Ha  has  not  had  any» 


Li  ho  avutt 

Non  li  ho  avutt 

Lihoioavuti7 

Li  ha  avuti. 

Ella  Non  Uha  avuti. 

avete  avutt 
Li  ha  egli  avutil 
EgUUha  avutt 
Non  li  ha  avutt 


Vol  non  tt 


Ha  Ella  avuto  del  panel 

Ne  ho  avuto. 

Non  ne  ho  avuto. 

Ne  ho  avuto  io  7 

Ella  Ne  ha  avuto,  or  Vol  ne  avete 

avuto. 
Ella  Non  ne  ha  avuto.  Vol  non  nt 

avete  avuto 

tNe  ha  egli  avuto  1 
I  non  ne  ha  avntOr 
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Have  you  had  any  knives? 
I  have  had  some, 
I  have  not  had  any. 

What  has  he  had? 
He  has  had  nothing 


Ha  Ella  avuto  del  coltellit 
Ne  ho  avuti. 
Non  ne  ho  avulL 


Che  haegli  avato? 
E^  non  ha  avuto  nlenta. 


Have  you  been  hungry  ? 
I  have  been  a£raid. 

He  has  never  been  either  right  or 
wrong. 


t  Ha  Ella  avuto  &me  ? 
t  Ho  avuto  paunu 

t  Egli  non  ha  roal  avuto  torto  nd 
ragione. 


To  take  place. 

That  (meaning  thai  thing),      i 

Does  the  ball  take  place  this  evening  ? 
It  does  take  place.  | 

It  takes  place  this  evening.  ! 

It  does  not  take  place  to-day.  i 


f  Aver  luogo, 

Cid,  quello. 

t  Ha  luogo  stassera  lafestadaballo  i 

t  Ha  luogo. 

t  Essa  ha  luogo  questa  sera. 

t  Non  ha  luogo  quest'  oggi. 


When  did  the  ball  take  place  ? 
It  took  place  yesterday. 


t  Quando  ha  avuto  luogo  la  fiMta  dt 

hallo? 
t  Ha  avuto  luogo  ierL 


Yesterday. 
The  day  before  yesterday. 

leri. 

V  altro  ieri. 

How  many  times  (how  often)  ? 

Once. 

Twice. 

Thrice  (three  times). 

Many  times. 

Several  times. 

(Quante  volte? 

(  Quante  fiate?  (not  much  uied.) 

Una  volta. 

Due  volte  (fiate). 

Tre  volte. 

Molte  volte. 

Varie  volte  (diverse  volte). 

Formerly. 
Sometimes. 

(  Altre  voUe  {aUra  voUa). 
( AUreJUUe. 

Qualche  volia. 

TalvoUa. 

I  Talora. 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  ball? 
I  go  sometimes. 

Ya  Ella  qualche  volta  alia  festa  im 
hallo?  or  andate  vol  alk  ler^i da 
baUo? 

Vi  vado  qualche  volt*. 
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(3one. 

Gone  thither. 
Have  yon  gone  thither  sometimes  1 
I  have  gone  thither  olten. 

Qftener  than  you. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  7 

They  have  not  had  it 
Who  has  had  it  1 
Have  they  had  my  knives  1 
They  have  not  had  them. 


Andato. 

Andatoci  (andatovi). 

Vi  d  Eila  andata  qualche  voltal 

Gi  sono  andato  spesso. 

PiU  spesso  di  LeL 

Hanno  avuto  il  mio  baule  gU  so- 

mini? 
Non  lo  hanno  avuto. 
Chi  1' ha  avuto  7 
Hanno  avuto  i  miei  coltellil 
Non  li  hanno  avutL 


Have  I  been  wrong  in  bQ3ring  books  1 
YoxL  have  not  been  wrong  in  buying 

some. 
Singing  rejoices. 


Ho  avuto  io  torto  di  eomprar  libri  7 
Non  ha  avuto  torto  di  comprame. 

II  cantare  rallegra. 

Obs.    The  infinitives  and  adverbs  are  sometimes  used  in  Italian  substan- 
tively, and  preceded  by  tlie  articie. 

Jesting  ifl-permitted.  Lo  tchtrzare  d  permesso. 

Flattery  is  despicable.  1     JU  adulare  d  cosa  vile. 

I  do  mOt  know  either  when  or  how.       |     lo  non  soniil  quando^  nd  U  come. 


EXERCISES. 


100. 
Have  ,you  had  my  pocket-book  ? — I  have  had  it. — Have  you 
had  my  glove  ? — I  have  not  bad  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  umbrella  ? 
— ^I  have  not  had  it. — ^Have  I  had  your  knife  ? — ^You  have  had  it. 
— When  have  I  ilad  it  ? — ^You  have  had  it  yesterday. — Have  I 
had  your  gloves  ? — ^You  have  had  them. — Has  your  brother  had 
my  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  golden 
ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had  my  beauti- 
ful ship  ? — They  have  had  it. — ^Who  has  had  my  linen  (di  lino) 
handkerchiefs  ? — Your  servants  have  had  them.— Have  we  had 
the  iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — We  have  had  it. — Have 
we  had  his  fine  gun  ? — We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the 
mattresses  of  the  foreigners  ? — We  have  not  had  them. — Has  the 
American  had  my  good  book  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  ? — ^He  has  not  had  it. — ^Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  ? — ^He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
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second.— Has  he  had  it  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it — ^When  has 
he  had  it  ? — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  any 
sugar  ? — ^I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had  any  pepper  I — ^You  have 
not  had  any. — Has  the  cook  of  the  Russian  captain  had  any 
chickens  ?— He  has  had  some.     He  has  not  had  any. 

101. 
Has  the  Frenchman  had  good  wine  ? — ^He  has  had  some,  and 
he  has  still  (ancara)  some.— Hast  thou  had  large  books  ? — I  have 
had  some. — ^Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — ^He  has  not  had  any. — 
Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  any  butter  ? — He  has  had  some. 
— Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ? — ^They  have  had  some.— 
What  tobacco  have  they  had  ? — ^They  have  had  tobacco  and  snuff. 
—Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar  as  tea? — ^They  have  had 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Has  the  physician  been 
right? — ^He  has  been  wrong. — ^Has  the  Dutchman  been  right 
or  wrong  ? — ^He  has  never  been  either  right  or  wrong.— Have 
I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  ? — ^You  have  been  wrong  in  buy- 
ing  some.— What  has  the  painter  had  ?— He  has  had  fine 
pictures.— Has  he  had  fine  gardens  ? — ^He  has  not  had  ^y.— 
Has  your  servant  had  my  boots  ? — ^He  has  not  had  them.— What 
has  the  Spaniard  had? — ^He  has  had  nothing. — ^Who  has  had 
courage  ? — ^The  English  sailors  have  had  some. — ^Have  the  Ger- 
mans  had  many  friends  ? — ^They  have  had  many. — ^Have  we  had 
more  friends  than  enemies  ? — ^We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — ^Has  your  son  had  ntore  wine  than  cider  ? — 
He  has  had  nwre  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  com  ? — ^He  has  had  less  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.— Has  the  Italian  painter  had  any  thing  ? — ^He  has 
had  nothing. 

102. 
Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — ^You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him.-^4Iave  you  had  a  sore  foot  ? — ^I 
have  had  a  sore  eye. — ^Have  you  had  any  thing  good  ? — ^I  have 
had  nothing  bad. — ^Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  not 
take  place. — ^Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  takes  place  to-mor- 
row.— When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — ^It  takes  place  this  eve* 
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fiingw— Did  it  take  pkee  the  day  before  yesterday  t — It  did  take 
place. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  ]^ace  t — ^It  took  place  (ha 
amUo  luogo)  at  eleven  o'clock. — ^Did  you  go  to  my  brother's  ? — I 
went  thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  my  friend's 
house  ? — ^I  have  been  there  twice. — ^Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the 
theatre  ? — I  go  thither  sometimes  (tahoUa), — How  many  times 
have  you  been  at  the  theatre  I — ^I  have  been  there  only  once. — 
Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the  ball  ? — ^I  have  often  been  there. 
— ^Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the  ball  ? — ^He  has  never  gone 
thither. — ^Has  your  lather  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  V^He  went 
thither  formerly. — ^Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  t — ^He  his 
gone  thither  oftener  than  I. — ^Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the 
garden  ? — ^I  go  thither  sometimes. — ^Hast  thou  often  been  there  t 
— ^I  have  often  been  there  t — ^Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the 
market  ? — ^He  goes  thither  often. — ^Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as 
mj  gardener  ?-— He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. — ^Did  that  take 
place  t — ^It  did  take  place. — ^When  did  that  take  place  ? 

103. 
Did  you  formerly  go  to  the  ball  ? — ^I  went  thither  sometimes. — 
When  hast  thou  been  at  the  concert  ? — I  was  there  {ms<mottaio) 
the  day  before  yesterday. — ^Didst  thou  find  any  body  there  ? — I 
found  {turn  vi  ho  iravaio)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the 
ball  ofieoer  than  ^y  brothers  ? — I  have  not  gone  thither  so  often 
as  they.— >>Has  your  friend  often  been  at  the  play  ? — He  has  been 
there  many  times. — Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? — I  have 
often  been  hungry'. — Has  your  valet  {il  cameriere)  often  been 
thirsty  ? — He  has  never  been  either  hungry  or  thirsty. — ^Did  you 
go  to  the  play  early  ? — I  went  thither  late. — ^Did  I  go  to  the  ball 
as  early  as  you  ? — ^You  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — ^Did  your 
brother  go  thither  too  late  1 — He  went  thither  too  early.— Have 
your  brothers  had  any  thing  ? — ^They  have  had  nothing. — Who 
has  had  my  sticks  and  gloves  ? — ^Your  servant  has  h^  both. — 
Has  he  had  my  hat  and  my  gun  ? — He  has  had  both. — Hast 
tliou  had  my  horse  or  my  brother's  ? — I  have  had  neither  yours 
nor  your  brother's, — tJaye  1  had  your  note  or  the  physician's  ? — 
Tou  have  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  the  phy- 
ddan  had  f-«H^  )iaa  had  ip^ng. — ^Has  any  body  had  my  |^1() 
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candlestick  ? — ^Nobody  has  bad  it. — Has  any  body  bad  my  sOvei 
knives  ? — ^Nobody  bas  had  them. 


THIRTY-THIRD   LESSON. 
Lezione  trentesima  terza.      — r 


OF  THE  PRETERITE  INDEFINITE. 

(PASSATO    PROSSIMO.) 

This  tense  is  fonned  as  the  perfect  tense  is  in  English,  viz.  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  jou  coi^jiigate.    Examples  :— 

I  have  studied  this  morning. 
I  studied  yesterday. 
I  studied  last  month. 
I  have  studied  this  month. 

Last  month. 


Ho  studiato  quests  mattlna. 

Ho  studiato  ieri. 

Ho  studiato  il  mese  passato  (soorso). 

Questo  mese  ho  studiato. 
\  n  mese  passato. 
hli 


I  mese  scorso. 


To  make,  to  do — madej  done. 
What  have  you  done  1 

I  have  done  nothing. 


Fare*—faUo. 

Che  ha  Ella  &tto1  or  Che  avete  fiitto 

Voil 
NoQ  ho  fatto  niente. 


Has  that  shoemaker  made  my  boots  7 

He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  them. 

To  ^t — fut. 

To  put  on — jw<  on. 

Have  you  put  on  your  boots  1 

I  have  put  them  on. 


Ha  fiitto  1  miei  stlvali  ootesto  calso* 

laio  7  {or  quel  calzolalo). 
Li  ha  (attL 
Non  li  ha  fatti. 

Mettere* — messo, 

MettersH^ — mestoH. 
t  Si  d  EUa  messi  gU  stivaUl 
t  Me  11  sono  messi. 


To  lifi-^fted. 

To  take  off— taken  off. 

Have  you  taken  off  your  gloves  ? 
I  have  t^ken  them  off. 


Levare — levato. 

Levarsi — levaion. 

t  SI  d  Ella  levati  i  guantlY 
t  Me  U  sono  lev^H 
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ToteUyio  mjf    i§id,  said. 
Have  jou  said  the  deTioetl 
I  have  said  them. 
Have  you  told  me  the  device  1 
I  have  told  you  the  device. 
I  have  told  it  you. 


IHre*—detto. 

HaEliadettoim.itll 

Li  ho  detti. 

Mi  ha  Eila  detto  L  motto  1 

Lo  ho  detto  il  motto. 

GWel' ho  detto,  or  Ye  r  ho  deoo 


The  device,  the  motto. 


I     n  motto. 


Thai  (meaning  that  thing). 

This  (meaning  this  thing), 

Haa  he  told  you  that  7 
He  haa  told  me  tliat. 
Have  I  told  you  that  7 
You  hare  told  me  tliat. 

It, 
Have  yon  told  it  me  7 


Cid. 
Quesio, 

Le  ha  detto  ddl 
Mi  ha  detto  dd. 
Le  ho  detto  io  questol 
Ella  mi  lia  detto  qoeato. 

LOyV. 
Mei'haEUadetta7 


OU,  A.  Whenever  the  pronouna,  nU,  ci,  ti^  vi,  H^  are  followed  by  /o,  Jo,  M 
gttj  U^fUfihe  letter  i  is  changed  into  e;  and  instead  of  saying  milOtmitaffm 
&,  ^kc,  we  must  say  melo,mela,meKfeeht  Ac.  Ttiese  pronouns  are  separated 
when  «ised  before  the  verb,  but  joined  together  when  they  stand  after  it.  Ex- 
aiaplea: 


I  Imagine  it. 

I  promise  it  tliee. 

You  may  assure  yourself  of  it 

I  have  told  it  you. 

I  have  not  told  it  you. 

Hashetoidityou7 

He  has  told  it  me. 

He  has  not  told  it  me. 

Have  you  told  him  that  7 

I  have  told  it  him. 


Jll<s  2o  figuro. 

Te  lo  prometto. 

Potete  assicurarMfu. 

OUel'  ho  detto. 

Non  gliel*  ho  detto. 

GUel'haegUdetto7 

Egll  me  i'  ha  detto. 

EgU  non  me  V  ha  detto. 

Gli  ha  detto  eila  cid  o  questo  7 

Gliel'  ho  detto. 


OU.  B,  When  the  pronoun  gli  is  followed  by  /o,  ^  ^  /e,  fu,  it  takes  an  •^ 
and  forms  bat  one  word  with  the  pronoun  that  follows  it.  CHi  always  precedes 
io^ !«,  H,  /<,  ne,  thus :  gUdOt  gHda^  it  to  him ;  gUdi^  gUdt^  them  to  him  i  glims, 
some  to  him ;  and  not  lo  gU^  dc. 


I  beg  of  you  to  speok  to  him  of  it 
Have  yon  told  it  them  7 
I  hare  told  It  them. 


Yi  prego  di  parlar^/iene. 
L'haEUadettoloro7 
L'  ho  detto  loro. 


Have  you  spoken  to  the  men  7 
I  have  spoken  to  them. 
To  whom  did  you  speak7 


Ha  EUa  parlato  agli  uomini7 

Ho  parlato  loro. 

A  Chi  ha  Ella  parlato  7 
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Are  yon  tlie  brother  of  my  Mend  1 
So. 


£:  EUa  finitcUo  d' I  Hilo  amloo  9 
Lo. 


06t.  C  The  pronoun  Ic^  which  is  somednies  expressed  in  English  by  m^ 
and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  Italian  relate  to  a  substantive,  an  a4jective| 
or  even  a  whole  sentence.  It  alters  neither  gender  nor  number,  when  it  relates 
to  an  a4jective  or  a  whole  sentence.  Sometimes  U  is  used  instead  of  io^  as ;  {/ 
so,  I  know  it,  instead  oito  so.    Ex. 


lam. 
Are  you  rich? 
I  am  not. 
Is  he  learned? 
He  is. 
He  is  not. 
Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  they 

say? 
They  are  so. 
Did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball  the  day 

before  yesterday? 
I  do  not  know. 


To  write — wriUen. 

Which  notes  have  you  written  ? 
I  have  written  these. 
Which  devices  has  he  written  ? 
He  has  written  those  which  you  see. 


—  drunk 


To  drink, 
To  see, 

To  read,  —  read  (pott  pari,). 

To  be  acquainted  —  been  acquainted 

with.  with. 


Which  men  have  jon  seen  ? 

I  have  seen  those. 

Which  books  have  you  read  ? 

I  have  read  those  which  you  have  lent 

me. 
Have  you  been  acquainted  with  those 

men? 
I  have  not  been  acquainted  vdth  them. 

Have  you  seen  any  sailors? 
I  have  seen  some. 
I  \^Yp  ijot  seen  anjr, 


Lo  sono  {U  sono). 

E  Ella  ricca?  Siete  vol  ricco? 

Non  h  sono. 

teeglidotto? 

EgUf  d(or/o«). 

Egli  non  P  d  (or  non  h  ^). 

Sono  cos)  poveri  1  nostri  vidni  coma 

lo  dicono  (or,  il  dicono)  ? 
Lo  sono. 
k  stato  alia  festada  ballo  U  di  Let 

fiatellor  altroi^? 
Nonloso. 


Scrwere* — scritto. 

Ouai  bigUetU  ha  EUa  scritti  ? 

Ho  scritto  quest!. 

auai  motti  ha  egli  scritti  ? 

Egli  ha  scritto  queUi  ch'  Ella  Todei. 


Bere  •  (bevere),  —  bevuto. 
Vedere*,  —  veduto  (visto). 

Leggere*,         —  letto. 
Conoscere*,      —  conosciuto. 


Che  uondni  ha  Ella  veduti  (viati)  ? 

Ho  veduto  (visto)  quellL 

Ouai  libri  ha  Ella  letti? 

Ho  letto  quel  ch*  Ella  ml  hapreatatL 

Ha  Ella  conosciuto  quegU  uomini? 
Non  li  ho  conoscinti. 

Ha  Ella  veduto  del  marinalt 
NehovedttU(vUU). 
^on  ne  ho  veduti. 
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IM 


ToeaU. 

To  throw. 

To  throw  away. 

Your  fieiiher  calls  you. 
Have  you  called  the  men  7 
I  have  called  them. 


Uo  you  throw  your  money  away  1 
I  do  not  throw  It  away. 
Who  throws  away  his  books'? 
Have  you  thrown  away  any  thing  1 
I  have  thrown  away  my  gloves. 
Have  you  thrown  them  away? 
I  have  thrown  them  away. 


Chiamare  1. 
Getiare  1. 
Getlar  via. 

Chi  mi  chiaroal 
La  chiama  11  di  Lei  padra. 
Ha  Ella  chiamato  gU  nominil 
Li  ho  chiamati. 


Oetta  Ella  via  il  di  Lei  danarol 

Non  lo  get  to  via. 

Chi  getta  vial  propri  llbri? 

Ha  EOa  gettato  via  qualoosat 

Ho  gettato  via  i  mlei  g«?anti 

Li  ha  Ella  gettaUria? 

Li  ho  gettati  via. 


EXERCISES. 


104. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  hast 
thou  done  ? — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  any  thing  ?— 
You  have  done  something. — What  have  I  done  ? — ^You  have  torn 
my  books. — What  have  your  children  done  ? — ^They  have  torn 
their  clothes. — What  have  we  done  ? — ^You  have  done  nothing  ; 
but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  books. — Has  the  tailor  al- 
ready made  your  coat  ? — He  has  not  yet  made  it. — Has  your 
shoemaker  already  made  your  boots  ? — He  has  already  made 
them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat  ?-^I  have  never  made 
one. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  written  bboks  ? — They  wrote 
some  formerly.— How  many  coats  has  your  tailor  made  ? — He 
has  made  twenty  or  thirty. — Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ?— 
He  has  made  (both)  good  and  bad. — Has  your  father  put  on  his 
coat  ?-^iiHe  has  not  yet  put  it  on,  but  he  is  going  to  put  it  on.— 
Has  your  brother  put  his  boots  on  ? — He  has  put  them  on. — Have 
our  neighbours  put  on  their  boots  and  their  gloves  ? — ^They  have 
put  on  neither  {questi  n3  quelH), — ^What  has  the  physician  taken 
awmy  ? — ^He  has  taken  nothing  away. — What  have  you  taken 
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cff'i — I  have  taken  off  my  large  hat. — ^Have  your  children  taken 
off  their  gloves  ? — They  have  taken  them  off. — When  did  the 
ball  take  place  ? — It  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday. — Who 
has  told  you  that  ? — My  servant  has  told  it  me. — What  has  your 
brother  told  you  ? — ^He  has  told  me  nothing. — Did  I  tell  you  that  ? 
— ^You  did  not  tell  it  me. — flas  he  told  it  you  ? — ^He  has  told  it 
me. — ^Whohas  told  it  your  neighbour  ? — ^The  English  have  told  it 
him. — Have  they  told  it  to  the  French  ? — ^They  have  told  it  them. 
— ^Who  has  told  it  you  1 — ^Your  son  has  told  it  me. — Has  he  told 
it  you  ? — He  has  told  it  me. — Are  you  willing  to  tell  your  friends 
that  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  tell  it  them. 


105. 

Are  you  the  brother  of  that  young  man  ? — ^I  am. — ^Is  that 
young  man  your  son  1 — ^He  is. — ^Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they 
say  ? — ^They  are  so. — Are  these  men  as  learned  as  they  say  ? — 
They  are  not  so. — ^Do  you  often  sweep  the  warehouse  ?— I  sweep 
it  as  often  as  I  can.— Has  our  neighbour  money  enough  to  buy 
some  coals  ? — I  do  not  know. — Did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball 
yesterday  ? — I  do  not  know. — Has  your  cook  gone  to  the  mar- 
ket ? — He  has  not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill  (malato)  ? — He  is. — 
Am  I  ill  ? — ^You  are  not. — Are  you  as  tall  as  I  ?— I  am. — Are 
you  as  fatigued  as  your  brother  1 — I  am  more  so  than  he. — Have 
you  written  a  note  1 — I  have  not  written  a  note,  but  an  exercise. 
— What  have  your  brothers  written  ? — They  have  written  their 
exercises. — When  did  they  write  them  ? — They  wrote  them  yes- 
terday.— Have  you  written  your  exercises? — ^I  have  written 
them. — Has  your  friend  written  his  ? — He  has  not  written  them 
yet. — Which  exercises  has  your  little  brother  written  ? — He  has 
written  his  own. — Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spo- 
ken to  him. — When  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him  the 
day  before  yesterday. — How  many  times  have  you  spoken  to  the 
captain  ? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  many  times. — ^Have  you  often 
spoken  to  his  son  1 — I  have  often  spoken  to  him. — To  which 
men  has  your  friend  spok'^n  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these  and  to 
those. 
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106. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  Russians  ? — ^I  have  spoken  to  them.— 
Haye  the  English  ever  spoken  to  you  1 — They  have  often  spoken 
tome, — What  has  the  German  told  you  ? — ^Hetold  me  the  words. 
— Which  words  has  he  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  these  words. — 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?— I  have  a  few  words  to  tell  you*. — 
Which  exercises  has  your  friend  written  ? — ^He  has  written  those. 
— Which  men  have  you  seen  at  the  market  ? — ^I  have  seen  these. 
— ^Which  books  have  your  children  read  ? — ^They  have  read  those 
which  you  have  lent  them. — ^Have  you  seen  these  men  or  those  \ 
— I  have  seen  neither  these  nor  those. — ^Which  men  have  you 
seen  ? — ^I  have  seen  those  to  whom  (a  ctd)  you  have  spoken.— 
Have  you  been  acquainted  )^^  those  men  ? — ^I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them. — \)^  which  boys  has  your  brother  been  ac- 
quainted ? — ^He  has  been  acquainted  with  those  of  our  merchant. 
— ^Have  I  been  acquainted  with  these  Frenchmen  ? — ^You  have 
not  been  acquainted  with  them. — ^Which  wine  has  your  servant 
drunk  ? — ^He  has  drunk  mine. — Have  you  seen  my  brothers  ? — ^I 
have  seen  them. — Where  have  you  seen  them? — ^I  have  seen 
them  at  their  own  house  (in  casa  hro), — ^IJave  you  ever  seen 
Greeks  ? — I  have  never  seen  any. — Has  your  brother  seen  any  ? 
— ^He  has  sometimes  seen  some. — ^Do  you  call  me  ? — I  do  call 
you. — Who  calls  your  father  ? — My  brotheif  calls  him. — ^Dost  tBou 
call  any  one  ? — ^I  call  no  one.  Have  you  thrown  away  your  hat  ? 
— ^I  have  not  thrown  it  away.^-Does  your  father  throw  away  any 
thing  ? — ^He  throws  away  the  notes  wliich  he  receives. — Have 
you  thrown  away  your  nails  ? — ^I  have  not  thrown  them  away.— 
Dost  thou  throw  away  thy  book  ? — I  do  not  throw  it  away ;  I  want 
ll  to  study  Italian. 
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To  Ugfat  (kindle) 

—  lighted  or  Ut. 

Accendere* 

—  aeoeao. 

To  extinguish, 

—  extinguished. 

Spegnere* 

—  spento. 

To  open, 

—  opened. 

Aprire  • 

—  aperto. 

To  conduct, 

—  conducted. 

Condurre  * 

To  pick  np  (gather), 

—  picked  up 
(gathered). 

Raccorre* 

—  racoolto^ 

To  answer, 

—  answered. 

Rispondere  • 

—  rispoito. 

To  take, 

—  taken. 

Prendere  ♦ 

—  preso. 

To  break, 

—  broken. 

Rompere* 

—  lotto. 

To  know,              - 

-known. 

Sapere* 

—  saputo. 

To  be  able  (can),  - 

-  been  able  (couM). 

Potere  ♦ 

^  potuto. 

TobewilUng,       - 

-been  willing. 

Volere* 

—  YOlOtO. 

Togire, 

-giren. 

Dare* 

—  dato. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 
In  neuter  Tcrbs  the  action  is  intranaitiTe ;  that  is,  It  remains  in  the  a^ent. 
Tliey  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  however,  always  forM  theli 
past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  oMtrt^*  to  have;  the  neuter  verbs,  on  the  con* 
trary,  take  emcrt^*  to  be;  and  thdr  past  participle  must  agree  in  gender  and 
nungj^r  with  the  subject.  (See  ^^  Lesson  XXXI 1.)  Those  neuter  verbs, 
which  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  to  have  in  English,  and  ewere  in  Italian, 
will  always  be  marked. 


To  go,  —  gone. 

To  stay,  —  stood. 

To  remain,  —  remained. 

To  set  out,  —  set  out  (pad  pari.). 

To  go  out,  —  gone  ouL 

To  come,  —  come  {pattpart.). 


Andare*       — andato. 
Stare  •  —  stato. 

Rimanere*  —rimaso,  or  rimatto. 
Partire         —  partito. 

Uaclre*       —  uscito.       

Venire*       —  venutow ' 


Did  you  stay  long  In  that  country? 

When  did  you  go  to  the  balll 

I  went  thither  at  midnight. 
Did  he  remain  long  in  Paris  1 
He  remained  there  a  y  ^ar. 
Has  your  &ther  set  out  7 
Have  your  Mends  set  out  1 
They  have  not  set  out. 


E  Ella  stata  molto  tempo  In  qnesto 

paese? 
Quando  d  Ella  andata  alia  fiesta  d« 

hallo? 
Vi  sono  andato  a  mexxa  notta. 
£  egli  rimasto  molto  in  Parigil 
Ci  i  rimasto  un  anno. 
E  partito  il  di  Lei  padrel 
Sono  parUti  i  di  L^  amid? 
Non  sono  partitL 
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lU 


When  did  your  brocbera  £o  out  1 
They  went  out  at  ten  o'clock. 
Did  the  men  oome  to  your  Auher  1 


They  did  come  to  him. 


Qnando  sono  vtetti  i  di  Lai  ftstellil 

Sono  usciti  alle  diecL 

Sono  venati  del  di  Lei  padre  gli  uo- 

mini?  (better)  gli  nomini  I 

nnUdaldlL^  padre  1 
Ci  sono  venutl. 


i¥hicfa  fires  haye  you  extlngcdsbed  7 

Which  warehouses  have  you  opened  t 

Have  you  conducted  them  to  the  store- 
house? 

I  have  conducted  them  thither. 

Wliich  books  have  you  taken  7 

How  many  notes  have  you  received  7 

1  have  received  but  one. 

Which  fires  has  he  lighted  7 

Have  yon  opened  the  trunks  7 

1  have  opened  them. 

Which  nails  has  the  carpenter  pidced 
up  7 

To  pick  up  —  picked  up. 

Which  notes  have  you  answered? 
To  answer  a  note. 

Which  books  has  he  taken  7 

Have  they  broken  the  glasses? 

They  have  not  broken  them. 

Have  you  the  gloves  which  I  gave 
you? 

1  have  had  them,  but  have  them  no 


Quai  fuochi  ha  WBk  spenti  7 
Che  magazzini  ha  Ella  aperti  7 
Li  ha  Ella  oondotti  al  magazzino  7 

Ce  li  ho  condotti. 

auaiUbrihaEllapresi? 

Quanti  biglietti  ha  Ella  ricevuti  7 

Ne  ho  ricevuto  solamente  uno. 

Q,uai  fuochi  ha  egU  accesi  7 

Ha  Ella  aperto  i  bauli? 

Li  ho  aperti. 

Quai  chiodi  ha  raccattati  Ulegnal* 
uolo? 

Raccattare  —  raccattato. 
t  A  qua!  biglietti  ha  Elk  risposto? 
t  Rispondere  •  ad  un  biglietto. 

auaiUbrihaeglipresi? 

Hanno  eglino  rotto  i  bicchieri? 

Non  li  hanno  rottt 

Ha  Ella  i  guanti  che  Le  ho  dati  7  er 
avete  vol  i  guanti  che  vi  ho  datil 

Li  ho  avttti,  ma  non  li  ho  pi^ 


Upon. 

The  beach. 
Upon  the  bendt 
Upon  it. 

Under. 

Under  the  bench. 

Under  it  (underneath). 
Where  is  my  hat? 
It  is  upon  the  bench. 
Are  my  gloves  on  the  bench  7 

(Wy  are  under  h 


iSu, 

\  SoprOf 
(  Swra, 

II  baneo  (lo  scanno). 
c  Sopra  il  banco. 
i  Sul  banco. 

Sopra  ((iiM9opra), 


Sotto. 

Sotto  U  banco. 

Sotto  (dissotto). 

Ove  d  il  mio  cappello? 

6  sopra  il  banco. 

Sono  sopra  il  banco  {or  sul  banoo)  « 

miei  guanti  7 
Sono  sotto  (dissotto). 
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THnTT'toimTH  uason. 


Do  yon  leani  to  read  1 

Imparl  Ella  a  leggeret 

I  do  (learn  It). 

Imparci 

I  learn  to  write. 

Imparo  a  scrivere. 

Hare  you  learnt  to  speak  1 

Ha  fiUa  imparato  a  partors  t 

1  ha?  e  (learnt  It). 

1 

Ho  imparato. 

In  the  storehouse. 

Nel  magaxzino. 

The  store. 

11  fomello  (la  stufa). 

In  the  stove. 

Nel  fomello  (nella  stufii). 

In  It  or  within. 

Dentro  (al  di  dentro). 

To  toash. 

Lavare  1. 

ft  Par  rassettare,    — 

&tto  rasset- 

Tn get  or  to  have     —     got  or 

had 

tare. 

mended,                             mended. 

1 1  Far  raccomo- 

fatto  raooQ. 

l        dare,               — 

modare. 

To  get  or  to  have     —     got  or 

had 

t  Par  lavare,         — 

fatto  lavare. 

washed,                             washed. 

To  get  or  to  have    —     got  or 

had 

t  Par  fare,            — 

fitttofistfe. 

made,                                made 

To  get  or  to  have     ^    got  or 

had 

t  Far  spazzare,     — 

&tto  spas- 

swept,                               swept 

sare. 

To  get  or  to  have     —     got  or 

had 

t  Par  vendere,       ^ 

fatto  vendue. 

sold,                                   sold. 

To  get  the  coat  mended. 
To  have  it  mended. 
To  get  them  mended. 
To  get  som  y  mended. 


t  Par  raccomodare  P  ahlto. 
t  Parlo  raco^odare. 
t  Farli  raccomodare. 
t  Fame  raccomodare. 


Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (io  you 

order  a  coat)  7 
I  am  getting  one  made  (I  order  one). 
I  have  had  one  made.  *<J^ 
Have  you  had  your  ooat  mended  7 

I  have  had  It  mended. 
I  have  not  had  it  mended. 
I  have  had  my  boots  mended. 

I  have  had  them  mended. 


t  SI  fa  ella  fiue  un  abito  7 

t  Me  Io  faccio  &re. 

t  Me  ue  son  fiitto  fare  uno. 

t  Ha  Ella  &tto  raccomodare  U  dl 

Lei  abito  7 
t  L'  ho  £itto  raccomodare. 
t  Non  1*  ho  fiitto  raccomodare. 
t  Ho    &tto    raccomodare  I 

stivalL 
t  Li  ho  fatti  raccomodare. 


To  wipe. 

Have  yon  not  seen  my  boo*L7 
I  have  seen  it. 


Asciugare  1. 

Non  ha  EUa  veduto  11  mlo  libro  7 
L'  ho  vedttto  (vistoX 


*  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  piaoe,  i 
Domber,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XIX.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  and  XXXU. 
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Wheal— Where? 
When  did  you  see  mjr  brother  1 

I  nw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Wliere  did  you  see  him  1 
I  saw  him  at  tlie  theatre. 


Quandol        JI>«^1 

Qoando  ha  EUa  redato  mio  fr»» 

teUo? 
L*  ho  vednto  IP  altio  iari. 
Dove  r  ha  Ella  Tednto? 
L'  ho  Teduto  al  teatro. 


EXERCISES. 
107. 
Where  are  your  brothers  gone? — ^They  are  gone  to  the  theatre. 
— Have  your  friends  left  (partire)  ? — ^They  have  not  yet  left.— 
When  do  they  set  out  I — ^This  evening.-^At  what  o'clock  ? — At 
half.past  nine. — ^When  did  the  French  boys  come  to  your  brother? 
— ^They  came  to  him  yesterday. — ^Did  their  friends  come  also  ? — 
They  came  also. — Has  any  ooe  come  to  us  ? — ^The  good  Germans 
have  come  to  us. — ^Who  has  come  to  the  English  ? — The  French 
have  come  to  them. — ^When  did  you  drink  some  wine  ? — ^I  drank 
some  yesterday,  and  to-day .-^Has  the  servant  carried  my  note  ? — 
He  has  carried  it. — ^Where  has  he  carried  it? — He  has  carried  it 
to  your  friend. — Which  notes  have  you  carried  ? — I  have  carried 


those  which  you  have  given  me  ©carry. — ^To  whom  have  you 
carried  them  ? — ^I  have  carried  them  to  your  father. — ^Which  books 
has  your  servant  taken  ? — ^He  has  taken  those  which  you  do  not 
read. — fiave  your  merchants  opened  their  warehouses  ? — They 
have  opened  them. — ^Which  warehouses  have  they  opened  ?— > 
Tliey  have  op^ied  those  which  you  have  seen. — When  have  they 
opened  them  ?— They  have  opened  them  to-day. — ^Have  you  con- 
ducted  the  foreigners  to  the  storehouses  ? — ^I  have  conducted  them 
thither. — ^Which  fires  have  the  mexk  extinguished  ? — ^They  have 
extinguished  those  which  you  have  perceived  (fcorti).— Have  you 
received  any  notes  ? — ^We  have  received  some. — ^How  many  notes 
have  you  received  ? — ^I  have  received  only  one ;  but  my  brother 
has  received  nxnre  than  I :  he  has  received  six. 

108. 
Where  is  my  coat  ? — ^It  is  on  the  bench. — ^Are  my  boots  upon 
the  bench? — ^They  are  under  it. — ^Are  the  coals  under  the  bench? 
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— ^They  are  in  the  stove. — Have  you  put  some  coals  into  the  stove  f 
*-rI  have  put  some  into  it. — Are  you  cold  ? — I  a-n  not  cold. — ^Are 
thfe  coals  which  I  have  seen  in  the  stove  ? — ^They  are  in  il. — Are 
my  notes  upon  the  stove  1 — ^They  are  in  it  (within). — Have  you 
not  heen  afraid  to  hum  my  notes  ? — ^I  have  not  been  afraid  to  burn 
them. — Have  you  sent  your  little  boy  to  the  market  ? — I  have 
sent  him  thither. — ^When  did  you  send  him  thither  ? — This  morn- 
ing.— ^Have  you  written  to  your  &ther  ? — I  have  written  to  him. 
— Has  he  answered  you  ? — He  has  not  yet  answered  me. — Are 
you  getting  your  floor  swept  '*— I  am  getting  it  swept. — Have 
you  had  your  counting-house  swept  ? — I  have  not  had  it  swept 
yet,  but  I  intend  to  have  it  swept  to-day. — Have  you  wiped  your 
feet  ? — I  have  wiped  them. — Where  did  you  wipe  them  ? — I 
wiped  them  upon  the  carpet. — Have  you  had  your  benches 
wiped  ? — I  have  had  them  wiped. — What  doee  your  servant  wipe  ? 
—He  wipes  the  knives. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  ? 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — ^Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  ? 
— He  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  you  ? — 
He  has  written  something  to  me. — How  many  times  have  your 
friends  written  to  you  ? — They  have  written  to  me  noore  than 
twenty  times.^-Have  you  seen  my  sons  ? — ^I  have  never  seen 
them. 

109. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  Greeks  ?— I  have  never  seen  any.— 
Have  you  already  seen  a  Syrian  ?—  I  have  already  seen  one. — 
Where  have  you  seen  one  ? — At  tht  theatre.— Have  you  given 
the  book  to  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  given  it  to  him.— Have  you 
given  money  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  have  given  him  some.-^How 
much  have  you  given,  to  him  ? — ^I  have  given  him  fourteen* 
crowns. — Have  you  given  any  gold  ribbons  to  the  children  of  ouc 
neighbours  ? — I  have  given  them  some. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
wine  ? — I  have  given  you  some  already. — When  didst  thou  give 
me  some  ? — I  gave  you  some  formerly .-^Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
now  ? — ^I  cannot  give  you  any ;  I  have  none. — Has  the  American 
lent  you  money  ?— He  has  lent  me  )ome. — Has  he  often  lent  you 
some  ? — He  has  sometimes  lent  me  some. — Has  the  Italian  ever 
lent  you  money  ? — He  has  never  lent  me  any.— -Is  he  poor  ?-^ 
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He  18  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you.^-Will  you  lend  me  a 
crown  t— I  will  lend  you  two.— Has  your  hoy  oome  to  mine  ?- 
He  has  come  to  him. — When  f — This  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? 
—-Early. — ^Has  he  come  earlier  than  I  ? — ^At  what  o'clock  did 
you  oome  ? — I  came  at  half-past  five. — ^He  came  earlier  than  you. 

110. 
Has  the  concert  ti^en  place? — ^It  has  taken  place. — Did  if 
take  place  late  ? — It  took  place  early. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At 
twelve.— At  what  o'clock  did  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  took  place 
at  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  learn. 
— ^Does  he  know  how  ^  read  ? — He  does  not  know  how  yet. — 
Do  you  know  the  Frenchman  whom  I  know  1 — ^I  do  not  know  the 
one  whom  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — Does  your  friend 
know  the  same  (t  medesim)  merchants  as  I  know  ? — He  does  not 
know  the  same  (i  tnedesimi)^  but  he  knows  others. — HaVe  you 
ever  had  your  coat  mended  ? — I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. 
—-Hast  thou  already  had  thy  boots  mended  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  had 
them  mended. — Has  your  brother  sometimes  had  his  waistcoats 
mended  ?— tie  has  had  them  mended  several  times  {alcune  volte). 
— ^Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  waistcoat  mended  ? — ^I  have  nei* 
ther  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. — Have  you  had  your 
gloves  or  your  handkerchiefs  mended  ? — I  have  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  mended.-^Has  your  father  had  any  thing  made  ? 
—tie  has  not  had  any  thing  made.— Have  you  looked  for  my 
gloves  ? — I  have  looked  for  them. — ^Where  have  you  looked  for 
them  I — ^I  have  looked  for  them  upon  the  bed,  and  have  found 
them  under  it. — Have  you  found  my  notes  in  the  stove  ? — ^I  have 
ibund  them  in  it. — Have  you  found  my  boots  under  the  bed  ?*-! 
hmre  found  them  upon  it. — How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  coun- 
try  ? — I  stayed  there  two  years. — Did  your  father  remain  long  at 
the  ball  f — He  remained  there  only  a  few  minutes. 
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Prometter^      ^^promesto. 
r  Comprendere^  —  compreso. 


}lntender^ 
(Caphr^ 
{Attenderd^ 
(AspeUan^ 
InUriderd^ 


—  inieso. 
— capUo* 

—  aiUso. 


TbpromiMe         -^promised. 
7b  mndertUmd     —  understood. 

To  wait  —  waited. 

To  intend  {to      —  intended 
hear).  (heard). 

Ob9.  Compound  and  derivative  verbs  are  generally  coqjtigated  like  theli 
primidvea :  thus  tlie  verb  promdttrt*  Is  conjugated  like  metter**,  to  put  (Le»> 
son  XXXIII),  eofnvprendert*,  like  frreruUrel^t  to  take  (Lesson  XXXIV),  i 
d$re*  and  ttUdnctor^*,  like  ttndenl^t  to  tend. 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  7 
I  do  promise  you. 

What  have  you  promised  the  man  7 
I  have  promised  him  nothing. 


Mi  promette  Ella  di  venire  1 
Glielo  prometto. 
Che  ha  EUa  promesso  all'  uo' 
Non  gli  ho  promesso  nuUa. 


To  lose  —  lost. 

Perder^  — perduto. 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost  1 

Quanto  danaro  ha  perduto  U  di  Lai 

frateltel 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

Ha  perduto  drca  uno  scudo. 

About 

Circa,  incirca. 

I  have  lost  more  than  he. 

Ho  perduto  pihdihiL 

Have  you  ever  learnt  Italian? 

Ha  Ella  imparato  mal  r  Uatttno  r 

I  have  learnt  it  formerly. 

L'  ho  imparato  altre  volts. 

To  wear,  to  use. 

To  wear  out. 

nUs  coat  is  worn  out. 
Tlis  worn-out  coat 

To  refuse 
To  spell. 


Usare. 

Logorare  1. 

Questo  abito  d  logoralo. 
L'  abito  logoro. 

Rifiutare  {ricusare). 
Compitare. 
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lot 


Hmot 

Comef 

WeU. 

Bene. 

Badly. 

Male. 

So,  ihui. 
Soto. 

CotHcosi. 

In  this  manner. 

In  questa  mamera. 

How  has  your  brother  written  his  ex- 

erciset 
He  has  written  it  weU. 

Come  ha  scriUo  il  sootema  fl  dl  Lfl 

frateUol 
L' ha  scritto  bene 

To  dry. 

Asciugare  (jseccare). 

Do  you  pat  your  coat  to  dry  7 
I  do  pat  it  to  dry. 

Mette  Ella  ad  aaciogare  il  soo  aUto  7 
Lo  metto  ad  aaciogare. 

Howoklareyoal 
I  am  twdre  yeare  old. 
How  old  ia  yoor  brother  7 
He  is  thirteen  years  old. 

Almost. 
He  is  almost  foarteen  years  old. 

About. 
I  am  aboat  fifteen  years  (M. 

Nearly. 

He  la  naar^  fifteen  years  old. 

To  draw  near. 
Hardly. 
'•a  are  hardly  sarenteen  years  old. 

Notfuiie. 

1  am  not  qnlte  sixteen  years  old. 
To  ctmfikU. 


|tCheet&haEUa7 
ttQaanUannihaEUa? 

t  Ho  dodid  annL 

[  t  aaanti  anni  ha  il  di  Lei  firatello7 
!  t  Che  et4  ha  U  di  Lei  firatello7 

t  Egli  ha  tredid  anni. 


Quasi,  incirca  {aW  mcirca). 
t  Egli  ha  incirca  qoattordid  annL 

Circa,  incirca  (aW  incirca). 
t  Ho  circa  qoindid  annL 

Press*  a  poeo,  quasi,  incirca. 
^  t  Ha  quad  quindici  anni. 
(  t  Si  ayyidna  ai  quindid  annL 

Awicinare,  avxAcinarsi. 

Appena. 

t  Ella  ha  appena  didasette  annL 

C  Non  iniieramenie. 
iNon  deltuUo. 
t  Non  tuU'  cffaOo. 

e  t  Non  ho  tutt'  affiitto  sedid  annL 
}  t  Non  ho  ancor  compito  U  sediceai 
(        mo  anno. 

Comptre  3* 
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Art  thoa  older  than  thjr  broUier  1 
I  am  younger  than  he. 

Old  (in  yean). 

Aged. 

ToQOg. 


THntTT-nFTH  LB8MN* 


t  Sei  to  magglore  di  too  ftitdtot 
(  Sono  pih  giovanedl  luL 
C  Sono  minore  di  lui. 

Vecchio. 
{  Attempato. 
c  Avanzato  in  et&. 

Giovane. 


There  is. 
There  are. 


C  if  vi  ^  (vi  ha,  avvi)» 
a  sono  or  vi  sono. 


^  How  many  P^anca  are    there  in  a 


Three. 
There  are  twenty  sonsi  or  a  hundred 

centimes,  in  one  frailc. 
There  are  five  centimes  in  a  sou. 

A  or  one  hundred. 

The  centime. 


The  gold  sequin. 
The  livre  (a  coin). 
The  crown. 
The  sou. 
A  sequin  lias  four  crowns. 

There  are  seven  livres  (or  francs)  in  a 

crown. 
There  are  twenty  sous  in  a  livre. 


To  understand  —  understood. 
1  understand,  thou  understandest,  he 

understands. 
We,  you,  they  understand. 


The  noise. 

The  wind. 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  7 
I  do  hear  it. 


To  hark.  . 

The  barking. 
Have  you  heard  the  barking  of  the ' 
dogs?  I 

Ihaveheanlit.  > 


f  Af<irtl  franchi  ci  Togliono  per  fart 
HPO  -yjTido  7 
Tre. 

t  Yentl  ^cm*,  o  oento  centestmi  Ian- 
no  UP  fr«K(*. 

t  Cinque  cnntftp'ir^fanno  un  soldo. 
Cento. 
U  ceniesimo. 


Lo  zecchino  d'  o*«. 

La  lira  {afemimne  -mp^) 

Lo  scudo. 

II  soldo. 

Quattro  scudl  fanno  or* 

d'  oro. 
Sette  lire  fonno  uno  scuda 

Venti  soldi  (anno  una  lira. 


«-vVi« 


Oapire  •  —  capito. 
Oapisco,  capisci,  c^isoe. 

Capiamo,  capita,  capiscouo. 


Lo  strepito,  U  rumore. 

11  vento. 

Lo  strepito  dd  vento. 

Intende  Ella  lo  strepito  del  vento  7 

L'  intendo. 


Lairare,  ahhaiare  l.«   .  ^ 
IHatwio.    ^'   .        -      -  - 
Ha  Ella  inteso  11  latrato  del  canlf 

L'  ho  IntMo. 
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T9  waiifbr  some  one  or  eome- 

thing. 
To  expect  some  one  or  some- 

tkmg. 

Aro  you  waiting  for  my  brotlier  ? 
I  am  waiting  fin*  him. 
Do  you  expect  some  friends  t 
I  do  expect  some. 


The  noUeman. 
Noblemen. 

Gentle,  pTetty. 
When  has  the  nobleman  remained? 
He  has  remained  at  home. 
Have  yon  remained  with  him  7 
With. 
With  him. 


Aspettare  qualcuno  0  quatcke 
eosa. 


Aspetta  Ella  mio  firatellol 

Lo  aspetto. 

Aspetta  Rlla  degli  anUoll 


Ne  aspetto  alcuni. 


II  gentlluomo  (il  nobile). 

I  gentiluomin!  (i  nobili). 

(Gentile,  grazioso. 

Ove  ^  rimasto  11  gentilnomol 

^  rimasto  in  casa. 

k  Ella  rimasta  con  lui  (seco)  1 

Con. 

Seco,  oonhiL 


EXERCISBS. 


111. 


Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — ^I  promise  y^u.— 
HaTe  I  promised  you  any  thing  ?— You  have  promised  me  nothing. 
—What  has  my  brother  promised  you  ?— He  has  promised  me  a 
fine  book. — Have  you  received  it  ? — Not  yet. — Do  you  give  me 
what  you  have  promised  me  ? — ^I  give  it  you. — Has  your  friend 
received  much  money  ? — ^He  has  received  but  little. — How  much 
has  he  received  ? — He  has  received  but  one  crown. — How  much 
money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ? — I  have  given  him  thirty 
francs. — ^Did-  you  not  promise  him  more  ? — ^I  have  given  him 
what  I  promised  him. — Have  you  Italian  money  I — ^I  have 
some. — Whi^  money  have  you  ?— I  have  some  sequins,  crowns, 
livres,  and  sous. — How  many  crowns  are  there  in  a  gold  sequin  ? 
— ^There  are  four  crowns  in  a  gold  sequin. — Have  you  any  French 
money  ? — ^I  have  some  ;  I  have  French  and  Italian  money. — What 
kind  of  (die)  French  money  have  you  ? — ^I  have  some  francs, 
sous,  and  centimes. — How  many  sous  are  there  in  a  franc  ? — 
There  are  twenty  sous  m  a  franc  — Have  you  any  centimes  ?— - 
I  have  sereral.— How  many  centimes  are  there  in  a  sou  ? — ^There 
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are  five.  —And  how  many  oentimes  are  there  in  a  fraiio|rr0B*^ 
hundred  (cento). — Will  you  lend  me  your  coat  ? — ^Twill  lend  it 
yoU)  but  it  is  worn  out. — ^Are  your  boots  worn  out  ? — ^They  are 
not  worn  out. — ^Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  J — ^I  will  lend 
them  to  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — ^I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — To  whom  have  you  given 
it? — ^I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (a  unpovero), 

112. 
Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — ^He  does 
know. — ^Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  spells  well.— How  has  your 
little  brother  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — ^How  have  your  chil* 
dren  written  their  exercises  ? — They  have  written  them  badly.— 
Has  my  neighbour  lent  you  his  gloves  ? — ^He  has  refused  to  lend 
them  to  me. — ^Do  you  know  Spanish  ? — ^I  know  it. — ^Does  your 
son  speak  Italian  ? — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  badly. — Do  they  listen  to  what  you 
tell  them  ? — ^They  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt  English  ? 
— I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — ^Did  you  call  me? — I  have 
not  called  you,  but  I  have  called  your  brother. — ^Is  he  come  ? — 
Not  yet. — Where  did  you  wet  your  clothes  ? — ^I  wetted  them  in 
the  garden. — ^Will  jrou  put  them  to  dry  ? — I  have  already  put 
them  to  dry. — Does  the  nobleman  wish  to  give  me  any  thing  to 
do? — ^He  wishes  to  give  you  something  to  do. — ^Howold  are  you  f 
— ^I  am  hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  is  your  brother  ?— « 
He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you  as  old  as  he  ? — ^I  am  not  ao 
old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Am  I 
younger  than  you  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbour  ? 
He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  ? — They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  ? — ^The  one 
is  nineteen,  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — ^Is  your  faSther  as 
old  as  mine  ? — ^He  is  older  than  yours. 

113. 

Have  you  read  my  book  ? — I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. — ^Haa 

your  friend  finished  his  books  ? — He  has  almost  finished  them.— 

Do  you  understand  me  ?— -I  understand  you. — ^Does  the  FrenclK 

man  understand  us  ? — ^He  understands  tis. — ^Do  you  onderstana 
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what  we  arey^elling  you  ?~*We  understand  it. — ^Doat  thou  under- 
ataad  Italian  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it.— • 
Do  we  underatand  the  Englbh  ? — ^We  do  not  understand  them.— 
Do  the  English  understand  us  ? — ^They  understand  us. — ^Do  we 
understand  ibem  ? — We  hardly  understand  them. — ^Do  you  hear 
any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  » 
wind  t — ^I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  hear  ? — ^I  hear  the  barke 
ing  of  the  dogs. — ^Whose  dog  is  this? — ^It  b  the  dog  of  the  ] 
Scotchman. — Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — ^I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  / 
your  servant  lost  my  notes  ? — He  has  lost  them. — Did  you  go  to/ 
the  ball  ? — ^I  did  not  go.— Where  did  you  remain  ? — ^I  remained'  \p 
at  home. — Where  did  the  noblemen  remain  I — ^They  Temained\ 
in  the  garden. — Has  your  father  lost  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  ""  " 
has  lost  more  than  you.— How  much  have  I  lost  ? — ^You  have 
hardly  lost  one  crown.— Did  your  friends  remain  at  the  ball  ?— 
They  remained  there. — ^Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English 
physician  ? — ^I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. — How  many  books 
have  you  read  ?— ^I  have  read  hardly  two. — Do  you  wait  for  any 
one  ? — I  wait  for  no  one. — ^Do  you  wait  for  the  man  whom  I  sa^ 
this  rooming? — ^I  wait  for  him. — Art  thou  wailing  for  thy  book  ? 
— ^I  am  waiting  for  it. — ^Do  you  expect  your  father  this  evening  ? 
— ^I  do  expect  him. — Do  you  expect  some  friends  ?— I  do  expect 
•ome. — Where  is  your  little  brother  ? — He  is  gone  with  the  no- 
Ueman  {eol  signore). — ^Is  he  gone  to  the  play  with  him  ? — ^He  is 
gone  there  with  him. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 
Lezione  trentesima  sesta. 


To  Hie — bitten.  Morderef* — marso. 

To  heat.  Battere  2. 

Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  1  Perchd  batte  Ella  11  cane  7 
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Why? 
Because. 
I  beat  it  beotute  it  has  bitten  me. 


Perchif 

Lo  batto  perchd  nd  ha  i 


To  owe — owed. 
How  much  do  you  owe  me  1 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 
How  much  does  the  man  owe  you  7 
He  owes  me  sixty  francs. 
Do  our  neighbours  owe  as  much  as  we  1 
We  owe  more  than  they. 
How  much  dost  thou  owe? 

Two  hundred  crowns. 

Eighty  francs. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  sequins. 


I)ocere*^-dovuio. 

Q.uanto  mi  deve  EUa  1 

Le  devocinquanta  scudL 

Q.uanto  Le  deve  I'  oomol 

Iti  deve  sessanta  fiancliL 

Debbono  i  nostri  vicini  quanto  niil 

Dobbiamo  pi(^  di  loro. 

Q.uanto  devi  1 

Due  cento  scudi. 

Ottanto  franchi. 

Due  cento  cinquanta  zecdiini. 


Are  you  to  ....  1 

I  am  to 

Where  are  you  to  go  to  this  morning  7 

I  am  to  go  to  the  warehouse. 

Is  your  brotlier  to  come  liither  to-day  7 


SooHf  shortly. 
fle  is  to  come  liither  soon. 

To  return  (to  come  hack). 

At  what  o'clocic  do  yon  return  from  the 
market? 

1  retom  from  it  at  twelve  o'cloclc 

From  ityfrom  there,  thence. 

Does  the  servant  return  early  from  the 
warehouse  7 

He  returns  from  it  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


t  Deve  Ella  . .  7 
t  Devo ..... 

t  Ove  deve  Ella  andare  stamanel 
t  Devo  (debbo)  andare  al  magazzino. 
t  11  di   Lei  fratello  deve  venire  qui 
oggi7 

r  Quanta  prima,  fra  pocoj  bem" 
}     tosto. 
(  Presto,  subiio. 
t  Deve  venire  qui  qnrato  prima. 

RUomare  1. 

A  che  ora  ritoma  Ella  dal  meroato  t 


Ne  ritomo 


Ne. 


1: 


alledodicL 
mezzodi. 
mezzo  giomo. 


II  servitore  ritoma  per  tempo  ami 
magazzino  7 
r  Ne  ritoma  alle  died  antimeridiane 
j  Ne  ritoma  alle  dieci  del  matUno. 
(  Ne  ritoma  alle  died  delta  mattlna. 
t  Alle  nove  antimeridiane. 
t  AUe  cinque  della  sera  (pomeridlane) 
'  t  Alle  undid  della  sera  (o  della  notte) 
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How  hngf 
During,  for. 
How  long  has  he  remained  there  7 

A  minute. 
An  liour. 
A  day. 
A  month. 
A  year. 


The  summer. 

The  winter. 
Z>iiriiig  the  summer. 


To  dweUf  to  Uve,  to  residCy  to  re- 
mam. 
To  lodge. 
Where  do  you  Uiwl 

I  live  in  William-street,' number  twen- 
ty-five. 

Where  did  your  brother  livel 

He  lived  in  RivoU-street,  number  forty- 


Doet  thou  live  at  thy  brother's  house? 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  father's 

house. 
Does  your  friend   still  live  where  I 

Uvedl 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you  lived. 


No  longer. 

The  number. 
How  kmg  were  yon  speaking  to  the 


I  spolce  to  him  for  two  hours. 

Did  you  remain  long  with  my  fiither  1 

I  remained  with  him  an  hour. 
Long. 


Quanlo  tempo? 
Durante,  per  lo  spaxio  td. ' 

Ctuanto  tempo  vi  d  egU  restato  (il 

masto)7 
Durante  un  minuto. 
Per  lo  spazio  di  un'  ora. 
Durante  un  glomo. 
Per  lo  spaxio  di  un  mese. 
Durante  un  anno. 


I  L'  estate  (Jem.) 
;  La  state  (/em.) 

L'  inverno. 

Durante  la  state. 


dimarare. 


Stare  di  easa^ 

State.* 
AUcggiare,  abitare. 

Dove  sta  Ella  di  casal     (Ove  al- 

loggia?) 
AUoggio  nella  contrada  GugUelmo 

(or  via  Quglielmo)  nnmero  vent! 

cinque. 
Dove  ha  alloggiato  il  di  Lei  fratellql 
Ha  alloggiato  nella  contrada  {or  via) 

di  Rivoli,  numero  quaranto  novo. 
Staidatuofiratellol 
Non  isto  da  lui,  ma  in  casa  di  mio 

padre. 
II  di  Lei  amico  sta  (alloggia)  ancora 

ove  ho  alloggiato  (ffono  stato)  lo? 
Non  ista  pih.  dove  £lla  ha  alloggiato. 


iViwi  piU. 

n  numero. 

Q,ttanto  tempo  ha  Ella  parlato  all 

uomo? 
Gli  ho  parlato  per  U  corso  di  due  ore. 
E  Ella  restate  molto  tempo  con  mio 

padre  (col  padre  mio)  1 
Vi  son  restato  un'  ora. 
Molto  tempo. 


1  DuranU,  or  per  lo  spazio  di,  when  U  signifiesy^,  may  be  left  ovt  in 
m  In  English,  but  it  is  then  undentood. 
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EXERCISES. 

114. 
Why  do  you  not  drink? — ^I  do  not  dritk,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — ^Why  do  you  pick  up  this  ribbon  % — ^I  pick  it  up,  because 
I  want  it. — Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man  % — I  lend  him 
some,  because  he  wants  some. — ^Why  does  your  brother  study  t 
— He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  French. — ^Has  your 
cousin  drunk  already  ? — He  has  not  drunk  yet,  because  he  has 
not  yet  been  thirsty.— Does  the  servant  show  you  the  floor  which 
he  sweeps  ? — ^He  does  not  show  me  that  which  he  sweeps  now, 
but  that  which  he  swept  yesterday. — Why  do  you  love  that  man! 
—I  love  him  because  he  is  good. — Why  does  your  neighbour 
beat  his  dog  ? — ^Because  it  has  bitten  his  boy. — Why  do  our 
friends  love  us  ? — ^They  love  us  because  we  are  good. — ^Why  do 
you  bring  me  wine  ? — I  bring  you  some,  because  you  are  thirsty. 
— Why  does  the  sailor  drink  ^ — He  drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. 
— ^Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in  the  (*u^  upon  the)  ship  ? — ^I  do 
not  see  the  one  who  is  in  the  ship,  but  the  one  who  is  in  the  (a/) 
market. — Do  you  read  the  books  which  my  father  has  given 
you  ? — ^I  read  them. — ^Do  you  understand  them  ? — ^I  understand 
them  so  so. — ^Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ? — We  do 
not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  othenC — Does  the 
shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out  {rum  sono  piU  buom), 

115.  - 

Is  your  servant  returned  from  the  market  ? — ^He  has  not  re» 
turned  yet  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  did  your  brother  return 
from  the  ball  ? — He  returned  from  it  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (al  tocco  dopo  mezza  noUe), — At  what  o'clock  didst  thou  come 
back  from  thy  friend  ? — I  came  back  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — ^Didst  thou  remain  long  with  him  ? — ^I  remained  with 
him  about  an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the 
ball  ? — I  intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  did 
the  Frenchman  remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — How  long  did  your  brothers  remain  in  town  {neUa 
«ttd)  I — They  remained  there  during  the  winter.— Do  you  in. 
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tend  to  remain  long  with  us  ? — ^I  intend  to  remain  with  you  dfu- 
ring  the  summer. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — You  do  not  owe 
me  much. — How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ? — I  owe  him 
eighty  sequins. — How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  ? — ^I 
owe  him  already  eighty-five  sequins. — Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  ? 
—You  do  not  owe  me  any  thing. — How  much  does  the  English- 
man owe  you  ? — He  owes  me  more  than  you. — ^Do  the  English 
owe  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — ^Not  quite  so  much;— Do  I  owe 
you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — ^You  owe  me  more  than  he. — ^Do 
our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ?— They  owe  me  less  than  you. 
—How  much  do  they  owe  you  ?— They  owe  me  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sequins.— How  much  do  we  owe  you  ?— You  owe  me  three 
hundred  sequins. 

116. 
Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  give  him  some, 
because  he  has  sold  me  something.— Whither  are  you  to  go  ?— 
1  am  to  go  to  the  market.— Is  your  friend  to  come  hither  to-day  ? 
—He  is  to  come  hither.— When  is  he  to  come  hither  ?— He  is  to 
come  hither  soon.— When  are  our  sons  to  go  to  the  play  ?— They 
are  to  go  thither  to-night  («to«era.>— When  are  they  to  return 
from  it  ?— They  are  to  return  from  it  at  half-past  ten.— When  are 
you  to  go  to  the  physician  ?— I  am  to  go  to  him  at  ten  o'clock  at 

night. When  is  your  soifto  return  from  the  painter's  ?— He  is 

to  return  from  him  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.— Where  do  you 
live  ?— I  live  in  Rivoli-street,  number  forty-seven.- Where  does 
your  father  live?— He  lives  in  his  friend's  house.- Where  dc 
your  brothers  live  ?— They  live  in  William-street,  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty.— Dost  thou  Uve  at  thy  brother's  ?— I  live  in 
his  house.— Do  you  sUll  live  where  you  lived  {dove  e  data  dap 
frima)l—l  still  live  there.— Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he 
did  {dove  a  itato  aUre  voUe)  ?— He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did. 
—Where  does  he  live  at  present  ?— He  lives  in  his  father's  house. 
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Lezione  tr^ntesitna  settima. 


How  long? 

TiUy  until . 
Till  twelve  o'clock  (till  noon). 
Till  to-morrow. 
Till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Till  Sunday. 
TiU  Monday. 
Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

UntU  the  next  day. 
Until  that  day. 
Until  that  moment. 
Till  now— hitherto. 
Until  then. 
Then. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  Friday. 
Saturday. 


(  Fino  a  quando  ?  Fin  qaando  I 
\  Insino  a  quando  ? 

Fmo,  innno, 
S  Fino  a  mezzo  giomo. 
I  Fino  a  meszodt 

Fino  a  domani. 

Fino  a  Jdo'n^niJ'aitro. 
c  posdomani. 

Fino  a  domenica. 

Fino  a  lunedi. 

Fino  a  stassera. 
{  Fino  alia  sera. 
(  Fino  a  sera. 
(  Fino  al  mattino. 
c  Fino  alia  mattina. 

Kino  all'  indomanL 

Fino  a  questo  giomo. 

Fino  a  questo  momento. 

Fino  adesso— fin  qot 

Fino  allora. 

AUora. 


Mirtedi,  mercoledt 
Giovedi,  venerdt 
Sabato. 


Ob9,  A.  The  names  of  the  days  and  months  are  masculine,  except  la  db- 
ifunico,  Sunday,  which  is  feminine.  Of  the  seasons,  la  Primavera,  Spring,  um| 
r  EfiaUt  Summer,  are  feminine ;  T  AtUunno^  Autumn,  and  P  iMtmo,  Wintw, 
are  masculine. 


Till  I  return  (till  my  return). 
Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  bro 
ther's  return). 

Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night). 
The  return  or  coming  back. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  my  fa- 
ther's house? 

I  remained  at  his  house  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 


Fino  al  mio  ritomo. 

Fino  al  ritomo  di  mio  firateOo. 

(  Fino  alle  quattro  del  mattino. 
I  Fino  alle  quattro  mattutlne. 
Fino  a  mezza  notte  (fino  alle  dodld 

di  notte.) 
11  ritomo. 
Fino  a  quando  d  Ella  restata  da  mio 

padre  1 
Ci  sono  restato  fino  alT  uodici  di 
notte. 
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2Vy>  ^  P^<^f  ^^  ^f^9  or  one. 

It  is  nid,  that  is,  ptopU  toy. 

They  aie^kDOwn,  that  is,  people  or  they 

knowihenu 
I  am  told,  that  is,  Ihey  teU  me. 


Si. 

Si  dice,  dicono. 
SS  conosconcK 

t  M!  tl  dice  (mi  Tien  detto,  mi  dl* 
cono). 

Nod  «i  dice.    Nod  dicono. 
t  Non  mi  ei  dice  (non  mi  Tien  detto). 

Non  M  >  oe  parla. 

Yi  H  vede  moita  ce&te. 


It  is  not  said— paople  do  not  eay. 
I  am  not  told — they  do  not  tell  me. 
TbiBf  do  not  speak  of  it. 
A  great  many  people  are  seen   there 

(that  is^  one  sees  tliere  a  great  many 

people). 

Obe,  B.  TV^t  tkepeopte^  anjf  oke^  ^  ihu,  are  generally  not  expressed  in  tht 
compound  lenses,  or  e?en  in  simple  tenses^  when  tliey  are  followed  by  a  pei> 
soaal  pronoun.    Ex. 


I  am  expected   (that  is,  they  expect 

me). 
Here  are  the  books   which  he  was 

asked  for  (that  is,  which  they  asked 

him  for). 
It  ha^  been  said  (that  is,  people  said). 
It  has  been  written  (that  ia^  JMop's 

wrote). 
I  was  told  (that  is,  they  told  me). 
They  wrote  to  me. 


Sono  aspettato  (Mi  aspettano). 

Ecco  i  Ubri  che  gli  sono  stoU  d6- 
mandati. 

E  state  detto  (Hanno  detto). 
6  stato  scritto  (Hanno  scritto),  or 
81  scri?e. 
t  Mi  d  stato  detto  (BO  hanno  detto). 
t  Mi   d    stato    scritto    (Ml 
scritto). 


4- 


HaTe  (hey  brought  my  boots  1 

TVy  hsTe  brought  them. 

^%ey  haye  not  brought  them  yet 
What  have  <h€y  said  1 

T%ey  haTO  said  nothing. 
What  hsTB  <f^  done  1 

'ney  liare  done  nothing. 


Sono  stati  portati  i  mid  stiraUl 

Hano  portato  i  miel  stivali  1 

Sono  stati  portati. 

Li  hanno  portati. 

Non  sono  ancora  stati  portati. 

Non  11  hanno  per  anco  portati. 

Che  d  stato  detto?    (Che  hanno 

detto?) 

Non  d  stato  detto  niente. 

Non  hanno  detto  niente. 

Che  d  stato  fotto?    (Che 

fotto?) 

Non  ^  stato  fotto  niente. 

Non  hanno  fiuto  niente. 


To  he  wQUng  {toish)  —  been 

UfiUmg  (wished). 
Have  they  been  vrilling  to  mend  my 
ooat? 


Voler^ — voluto. 

t  Hanno  essi  volutQ  r4000ipp4lT«  H 
mioabito? 


^  Si  is  here  changed  ii|(p  m,  It^ptifise  i%  is  (ol]awe4  by  us.    (See  Liwoa 
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T^ha^enot  been  willing  to  mend 

it. 
Have  thev  been  willing  to  mend  my 

coats  1 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  mend 

them. 

To  he  able  (can)  —  been  able 

(could). 
Have  they  been  aUe  to  find  the  books  1 

They  could  not  find  them. 

Can  they  find  them  nowl 
They  cannot  find  them. 


Can  <&^  do  what  they  wiahl  i 

They  do  what  they  can,  but  they  do  I 
not  what  they  wish. 


WhatdoO^sayl 
What  do  they  say  newl 

71^  say  nothing  new. 

Something  or  any  thing  new. 
Nothing  or  not  any  thing  new. 

New. 
Hy  new  coat. 
My  new  horse. 
My  fine  horse. 
My  new  fiiend. 
My  handsome  coat. 

To  brush. 

This  fine  man. 
These  fine  men. 
This  fine  tree. 
My  new  firlends. 
These  fine  trees. 


t  Non  hanno  T^uto  raecomodarioi 

t  Hanno  voluto  raccomodare  1  mid 

abiU? 
t  Non  hanno  voluto  raccomodarlL 


Potere — fotuio. 


t  Hanno  egUno    potuto  troTnro  I 
libri'? 
c  t  Non  li  hanno  potuto  troTare. 
(  t  Non  si  son  potuti  trovare. 

t  Si  possono  trovare  adessol 

t  Non  si  possono  trovare. 


che  v» 


t  Possone  egUno  &re  dd 

gliono  1 
t  Si  £bi  dd  che  si  pud,  ma  non  d  U 

cid  che  d  vuole. 


jt  CheMdicel 

i  t  Che  dicono  1 

{ t  Che  fi  dice  di  nuovo  1 

1 1  Che  dicono  di  nuovo  1 

( t  Non  St  dice  niente  di  nuovo. 

c  t  Non  dicono  niente  di  nuovo. 

dualcosa  di  nuovo. 

Niente  di  nuovo. 


Nuovo. 

U  mio  abito  nuovo. 
n  mio  nuovo  cavallo. 
11  mio  bd  cavdlo. 
II  mio  nuovo  arnica 
U  mio  beU'  abito. 


Spazzare,  spaxxolart  1. 

duesto  bell'  uomo. 
duesti  begfi  uomini. 
Ctuesto  bell'  albero. 
I  mid  nuovi  amid, 
dud,  or  quest!  begU  a^beft 
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Do  they  believe  that? 


They  do  not  believe  IL 
Do  they  speak  of  that  7 

They  do  qpeak  of  it. 
They  do  not  spedk  of  it 


^  Slcredecid? 

c  CredoDO  cid  1 

i  NoA  si  crede. 

I  Son  lo  credono. 

(Siparladicid? 

{Parlanodicidi 

^Se  ne  parla  (see  Lesson  XXXIII 

<     Ob9.  A.). 

(  Ne  parlano. 

(  Non  96  nc  parla. 

c  Non  ne  parlano 


EXERCISES. 


117. 
How  long  have  you  been  writing  ? — ^I  have  been  writing  until 
midnight. — ^How  long  did  I  work  ? — You  worked  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning. — How  long  did  my  brother  remain  with  you  ?— 
He  remained  with  me  until  evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been 
wprking  ? — I  have  been  working  till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long 

'to  write  ? — I  have  to  write  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the 
physician  still  long  to  work  ? — He  has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — 
Am  I  to  remain  here  long  ? — ^You  are  to  remain  here  till  Sun- 
day.—Is  my  brother  to  remain  long  with  you  ? — He  is  to  remain 

•  with  us  till  Monday. — How  long  are  we  to  work  ? — ^You  are  to 
work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak  ? 
I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — ^Did  you  speak  long  ? — ^I  spoke  till 
the  next  day. — ^Did  you  remain  long  lii^  my  counting-house  ? — ^I 
remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have  you  still  long  to  live  at 
the  Frenchman's  house  ? — ^I  have  still  long  to  live  at  his  house. — 
How  long  have  you  to  remain  at  his  house  ?— Till  Tuesday. — 
Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes  ? — ^He  has  brushed  them. — 
Has  he  swept  the  floor  1 — He  has  swept  it. — How  long  did  he  re. 

.  main  here  ? — ^Till  ijoon  {mezzo giomo), — Does  your  friend  still  live 
with  you  ? — He  lives  with  me  no  longer. — How  long  did  he  live 
with  you  ? — He  lived  with  me  only  a  year. — How  long  did  you 
remain  at  the  ball  ? — I  remained  there  till  midnight. — How  long 
did  you  remain  in  the  ship  ? — I  remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have 
you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? — ^I  have  remained  there  ^11 
DOW  (fno  ad  ora). 
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118. 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  morning? — ^1  read. — And  what  do  you. 
do  then^ — I  breakfast  and  study. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you 
read  ? — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou  play  in- 
stead  of  studying  ? — I  study  instead  of  playirig. — Does  thy 
brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  in^the  garden  ? — He  goes 
neither  to  the  play  nor  into  the  garden. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening  ? — ^I  study. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening  ? — ^I  have 
brushed  your  clothes,  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  long  at  the  theatre  ? — ^I  remained  there  but  a. few  minutes. 
— Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  ? — How  long  am  I  to  wait  1 — ^You 
are  to  wait  till  my  father  returns.— Has  any  body  come  ? — Some- 
body  has  come. — What  did  they  want  ? — They  wanted  to  speak 
to  you.— *lVoul<!' they  not  wait? — They  would   not  wait. — Have 

,  you  waited  for  me  long  ? — ^I  have  waited  for  you  two  hours. — 
Have  you  bBen  able  to  read  my  note  ? — I  have  been  able  to  read 
it. — Have  you  understood  it  ? — I  have  understood  it. — Have  you 
shown  it  to  anyixxly  ? — I  have  shown  it  to  nobody. — Have  they 

-  brought  my  fine  clothes  ? — They  have  not  brought  them  yet.— 
Have  they  swept  my  floor  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — ^They  have 
done  both. — What  have  they  said  ? — ^They  have  said  nothing. — 
What  have  they  done  ? — ^They  have  done  nothing. — ^Has  your 
little  brother  been  spelling  ? — He  has  not  b^  willing  to  spell.— 
Has  the  merchant's  boy  b^  willing  to  work  ?— ^e  has  not  beeo 
willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ? — He  has  not  been 
willing  to  do  any  thing. 

119. 
Has  the  shoemaker  bd^  able  to  mend  my  boots  ?^— He  has  not 
be^i  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend 
them  ? — ^Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  been  able  to 
find  my  gold  buttons  ? — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — 
Why  has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ?-^Because  he  has  no 
good  thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has 
bitten  me. — Why  do  you  drink  ? — ^Because  I  am  thirsty. — What 
have  they  wished  to  say  ? — ^They  have  not  wished  to  say  anj 
thing.— Have  they  said  any  thing  new  ? — Tliey  have  not  said  any 
thing  new. — ^What  do  they  say  new  in  the  market  f — ^They  say 
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nothing  new  (there). — ^Did  they  wish  to  kill  a  man  ? — ^They 
WKjbed  to  kill  one. — Do  they  believe  that  ? — They  do  not  believe 
it.— Do  they  speak  of  that  ? — ^They  speak  of  it. — ^Do  they  speak 
dF  the  man  that  has  been  killed  ? — They  do  not  speak  of  him. — 
Qbq  they  do  what  they  wish  ? — ^They  do  what  they  can,  but  they 
do  not  do  what  they  wish. — What  have'  t*hey  brought  ? — They 
have  brought  your  new  coat. — Has  my  servant  brushed  my  fine 
ca.^pets  ? — He  has  not  brushed  them  yet. — Have  you  bought  a 
new  horse  ? — ^I  have  bought  two  new  horses. — How  many  fine 
trees  have  you  seen  ? — I  have  seen  but  one  fine  tree. — Have  you 
seen  a  fii  e  man  ? — I  have  seen  several  fine  men. — Have  you  u 
new  frien.l  ? — ^I  have  several. — Do  you  like  your  new  friends  ? — 
1  like  them. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH    LESSON. 
Leziime  trentesinui  ottava. 


Bow  far? 

Up  to,  as  far  as, 

A<&r  18  my  brother's. 

A»fcr  as  here,  hither. 
^^  as  there,  thither. 
^&r  as  London. 
^^asPtrU. 

To,  at,  or  in  Paris. 
To,  »      ..  Beriln. 
J^»  •*      "  London. 
To,  "       «  Rome. 

ff  0,  at,  or  in  France. 
ro,  "       "  Italy, 
l^"       xEn^and 


(  Fin  dove  ? 
\  Fin  donde  ? 

Fino,  sino, 
S  Pin  da  mio  fratello. 
i  Pino  a  casa  di  mio  fratdift 

Pin  qui  {or  qui). 

Pinli 

Pino  a  ^  in)  Londnu 

Pino  a  Parigi. 


A  Parigi.  in  Parigi. 
A  Beriino.  —  fierllnou 
A  Londra,  —  Londn, 
A  Roma,    —  Roaaa. 


In  Prancia. 
In  Italia. 
^In  InghUtam. 
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As&ras  England. 
Am  fax  SB  Italy. 
As  far  ae  Germany. 
As  fiir  as  France. 
As  &r  as  Spain. 

Aa  Cur  as  my  house. 

As  far  as  the  warehouse. 

As  fiur  as  the  comer. 

As  &r  as  the  end  of  the  road. 

As  far  as  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Above  or  up  stairs. 

Below  —  doum  stairs. 

As  fietf  as  above. 
As  far  as  below. 
As  fiir  as  tlie  other  side  of  the  road. 


This  side. 

That  side. 

On  this  side  of  the  road. 

On  that  side  of  the  road. 


Germany. 

America. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

England. 

France. 

Spain. 

The  middle. 
TheweU. 
The  cask. 
The  river. 
The  lake. 
The  castle. 
The  comer. 


Fino  in  Ingliiltem. 

Fino  in  Italia. 

Fino  in  Germanla  (Alemagna). 

Fino  in  Francia. 

Fino  in  Ispagna. 


(  Fino  a  casa  mia  (or  in  casa  mia). 
(  Fino  da  me. 

Fino  al  magazzino. 

Fino  al  canto  (all*  angolo). 

Fino  in  fondo  alia  strada  (a  cap  a 
della  strada). 
c  Fino  alia  meta  della  via. 
(  Fino  in  mezzo  della  via. 


Sopra,  in  alto,  dissqpra. 

GiUi  ahbasso. 

Fino  dissopra,  fino  in  alto. 

Fin  gib,  fin*  abbasso. 

Fino  all'  altra  parte  della  via. 


(  Da  questo  lato. 

c  Da  quests  parte  (da  questo  canto) 

Da  quella  (cotesta)  parte. 
\  Di  qu&  della  via. 
(Aldiqull  della  via. 
<AldiladeUavia. 
C  Dl  ]k  della  via. 


L'  Alemagna,  la  Germanla. 

L'  America. 

L'  Olanda. 

L' Italia. 

L'  Inghilterra. 

La  Francia. 

La  Spagna. 


II  mezzo  (la  meti,  a  fern.  nmmX 

U  pozzo. 

La  botte  (a  fem.  noon). 

n  fiume. 

Illago. 

II  casteDo. 

II  canto,  V  angolo. 
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To  travel 

Do  70a  go  to  Paris) 
Po  you  travel  to  PaiiB  1 
Do  you  go  to  Florence? 
Do  you  go  to  Rome  7 
I  do  trevd  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  Englaudl 
He  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  is  he  gone  1 
How  hx  has  he  trayeUedl 
He  is  gone  as  far  as  America. 
He  is  gone  as  fSur  as  Italy. 


Viaggiare  1. 

yaEllaaParlgil 

yaEIlaaFirenzel 
YaEUaaRomal 
Ci  Tado. 

%  e^  andato  in  Inghiltena  I 
Ci  i  andato. 
Fin  doTO  d  egli  andato  1 
Fine  doTe  ha  egli  viaggiatol 
Efi^  d  andato  fino  in  America, 
i     Egli  d  andato  fino  In  Italia. 


To  steal. 
To  9teal  something  from  some  one. 

Ha?e  they  stolen  your  hat  from  you? 

Tliey  haye  stolen  it  from  me. 

Has  the  man  stolen  the  books  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  them  from  me. 
What  hare  they  stolen  from  yon  7 
What  haye  they   stolen  from  yoor 

friendl 
Hiey  haye  stolen  all  his  good  wine 

from  him. 


Ruhare  1. 
{  Rubare  qualcosa  ad  uno. 
IPortarviaqualcosaaduno. 

<  Le  d  stato  rubato  il  cappello  1    ^ 
I  Le hanno  portato  yia  il  cappellol 
^  Mi  d  stato  rubato. 

<  Me  1'  hanno  portato  yia. 

(  T*  ha  rubato  i  tuoi  libri  P  uomo  1 
I  Ha  portato  yia  i  tuoi  librl  V  uomo  1 

Me  li  ha  portati  yia. 

Che  Le  d  suto  rubato? 

Che  d  stato  rubato  al  di  Lei  amioo? 

Gli  d  stato  rubato  tntto  il  soo  buon 
yino. 


Aa. 

An  the  wine. 
An  the  good  wine. 
An  his  good  wine. 
An  the  books. 
AH  his  good  books. 

An  the  men. 


TuUo. 

Tntto  11  yino. 

Tutto  U  boon  yhio. 

Tutto  il  suo  buon  yino. 

Tutti  i  Ubri. 

Tutti  i  suoi  bnoni  UbrL 
j  Tutti  gU  uomini. 
V  Ogni  uomo. 


How  do  you  spell  this  word? 
How  is  this  word  written? 

It  is  written  thus. 


'  Come  si   scriye   questo    yocabolo 

(quesu  parole)? 
'  Come  scriyed  questa  parola  ? 
'  Si    scrive    in    questo    moJo   (pr 

cota). 
[  Si  scriye  in  questa  maniera. 
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To  dye  (to  cohur) — dyed, 
I  dye,        thou  dyeat,    he  dyes. 
We  dye,     you  dye,       they  dye. 

To  dye  black. 

To  dye  red. 

To  dye  green. 

To  dye  blue. 

To  dye  yellow. 


Tignere  *  or  Ungere^ — Unto. 

Tingo,  dngi,       tigneorttngv 

Tigniamo,     tlgnete,    Ungono. 

Tignere  nero. 

Tignere  rosso. 

Tignere  yerdc. 

Hgnere  azzvrro  (tordiliMl 

Tignere  glallo. 


My  blue  coat 

11  mio  abito  turchino. 

This  white  hat. 

Questo  cappello  bianco. 

His  round  hat 

n  suo  cappello  tondo. 

His  yellow  waistcoat 

I  suo  giubbettino  giallo. 

I  have  a  three-cornered  liat 

Ho  un  cappeHo  a  tre  oomi  (a  trm 

punte). 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  Uoe  7 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  colour  win  you  dye  your  doth  7 

I  wUl  dye  it  red. 

The  dyer. 


Tigne  II  di  Lei  abito  turchlao? 

Lo  tingo  yerde. 

Come  Yuole  tingere  il  di  Lei  paxmol 

Vogiio  ungerlo  roteo. 

Utintore. 


To  get  dyed-^ot  dyed. 

What  colour  do  you  get  your  coat 

dyed? 
I  get  it  dyed  green. 
What  cokMtr  have  you  had  your  hat 

dyed? 
I  have  had  it  dyed  black. 

Red. 

Brown. 

Orey. 
I  have  had  my  waSatooat  dyed  yellow. 


Far  Ungere-^fatto  tingere. 

Come  &  Ella  tingere  il  di  Lei  ^ 

titol 
Lo  focclo  tingere  yerde. 
Come  ha  fetto  tSngere  B  di  Lei  e«|^ 

pellol 
L'  ho  fiitto  tingere  nero. 
Rosso. 
Bruno. 

Grigio  (bigio). 
Ho  &tto  tingere  glatto  tt  ndo  gfai^ 

bettlBOw 


EXERCISES. 


120, 
How  fiir  have  you  trarelled  ? — I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Grer- 
«nany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ? — ^He  (las  travelled  as 
far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  ? — ^They  have 
gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  that  poor  man  come  ? — He 
has  come  as  far  as  here. — ^Has  he  come  as  far  as  your  house  7  • 
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He  has  come  as  fiur  as  my  father's. — ^Have  L  ^7  stolen  any  thing  -^ 
from  you  ? — ^They  have  stolen  all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have 
they  stolen  any  thing  from  your  father  ? — They  have  stolen  all 
his  good  books. — Dost  thou  steal  any  thing  ?-^I  steal  nothing.— 
Hast  thou  ever  stolen  any  thing  ? — I  have  never  stolen  any  thing. 
•^Have  they  stolen  your  good  clothes  from  you  ? — They  have 
stolen  them  from  me. — ^What  have  they  stolen  from  me  ? — ^They 
have  stolen  all  the  good  books  from  you. — ^When  did  they  steal 
the  mcmcy  from  you  ? — ^They  stole  it  from'me  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. — Have  they  ever  stolen  any  thing  from  us  ?— tThey  have 
never  stolen  any  thing  from  us. — How  far  did  you  wish  to  go  ?— 
I  wished  to  go  as  far  as  the  wood. — Have  you  gone  as  far  as 
there  ? — I  have  not  gone  as  far  as  there. — How  far  does  your 
brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that 
road. — ^How  far  does  the  wine  go  (arriva)  ? — It  goes  (arriva)  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  cask  {della  hoUe)» — Whither  art  thou 
going  ? — ^I  am  going  to  the  market. — How  far  aro  we  going  ? — 
We  are  going  as  far  as  the  theatre. — Art  thou  going  as  far  as  the 
well? — ^I  am  going  as  far  as  the  castle.— Has  the  carpenter 
drunk  all  the  wine  ? — He  has  drunk  it  all. — Has  his  little  boy 
torn  all  his  books  ? — ^He  has  torn  them  all.— Why  has  he  torn 
them  t — ^Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. 

121. 
How  much  have  you  lost  I — I  have  lost  all  my  money. — ^Do 
>f  you  know  where  my  father  is  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not 
seen  my  book  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — ^Do  you  know  how  this  word 
IS  written  ? — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  any  thing  ? — I  dye 
my  hat. — What  colour  do  you  dye  it? — I  dye  it  black. — What 
colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  ? — ^I  dye  them  yellow. — ^Do  you 
get  your  trunk  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed.— What  colour  do  you  get 
it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost  thou  get  thy 
gloves  dyed  ? — I  get  them  dyed  blue. — ^Does  your  boy  get  his  rib- 
bon dyed  ? — He  gets  it  dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red  ? — He 
gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  colour  have  your  friends  got  their 
clothes  dyed  ?— They  have  got  them  dyed  green. — What  colour 
have  the  Italians  had  their  hats  dyed  ? — They  have  had  them 
dyed  brown. — Have  you  a  white  hat? — I  have  a  black  one. — 
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What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — ^He  has  two  hats ;  a  white  one  and 
a  black  one. — What  hat  has  the  American  ? — He  has  a  round 
hat. — ^Have  I  a  white  hat  ? — You  have  several  white  and  black 
hats.— -Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cloth  ?— He  has  dyed 
it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed  it  ? — He  has  dyed  it  green.— Do 
you  travel  sometimes  ? — I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to 
^o  this  summer  {quesi*  estate)  ? — I  intend  to  go  to  Paris. — Do  you 
lot  go  to  Italy  ? — I  do  go  thither. — Ha&t  thou  sometimes  trav- 
elled ? — I  have  never  travelled. — Have  your  friends  a  mind  to  go 
to  Holland  ? — They  have  a  mind  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ? — They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

122. 

Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — ^I  have  travelled  there. — 
When  do  you  depart  ? — I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — 
At  dve  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your 
boots  ? — ^I  have  worn  ^hem  all  out. — What  have  the  Spaniards 
done  ? — They  have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished 
all  your  exercises  ? — 1  have  finished  them  all. — How  far  is  the 
Frenchman  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  road. 
— Where  does  your  friend  live  ? — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the 
road. — Where  is  your  warehouse  ? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  road. 
— Where  is  the  counting-house  of  our  friend  ? — ^It  is  on  that  side 
of  the  theatre. — Is  your  friend's  garden  on  this  or  that  side  of  the 
wood  ? — It  is  on  that  side. — Is  not  our  warehouse  on  this  side  of 
the  road  ? — It  is  on  this  side. — Where  have  you  been  this  nKwm- 
ing  ? — I  have  been  at  the  castle. — How  long  did  you  remain  at 
the  castle  ? — I  remained  there  an  hour. — Is  your  brother  above 
or  below  ? — He  is  above. — How  far  has  your  servant  carried  my 
trunk  ? — He  has  carried  it  as  far  as  my  warehouse. — Has  he 
come  as  far  as  my  house  I — He  has  come  as  far  as  there. — ^How 
far  does  the  green  carpet  go  ? — It  goes  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the 
counting-house. — Have  you  been  in  France  ? — I  have  been  there 
several  times. — Have  your  children  already  been  in  Germany  ? 
— ^They  have  not  yot  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  send  them  thither 
in  the  spring. — Will  you  go  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  road  ?— I 
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wrill  go  neither  on  this  nor  on  that  side ;  I  will  go  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. — ^How  far  does  this  road  lead  ? — ^It  leads  as  &r  as  London. 


i- 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON. 
Leziane  trentesima  nana. 


To  he  necessary  {must)  —  been 

necessary. 

Is  it  necessary  1  •> 

Must  I,  be,  we,  you,  they,  or  she  7     > 
It  is  necessary. 


r  Esser*  d'  uopo^^siaio  d'  uopo. 
)  Bisognare       — Usogtuiio. 
(  Abbisognare  — ahbisognato, 

Bisogna  1    Ed'  uopo  1 

&  d'  uopo.    Bisogna. 


06*.  A,    An  rerbs  expressing  necessity,  obligation,  or  want,  as,  to  5«  obUgtd, 
to  TcaaU^  to  h^  iMceMory,  muti,  are  generally  rendered  in  I  talian  by  e§»9r  •  <f  uopo 


Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  7 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  thither. 
What  must  one  do  to  learn  Italian  7 

It  is  necessary  to  stody  a  great  deaL 


(  Bisogna  andare  al  mercato  7 
(  !£  d*  uopo  andare  al  mercato  7 
(  Non  bisogna  andard.  • 
C  Non  d  d'  uopo  andarci. 

Gh'  d  d'  uopo  (che  bisogna)  fare  per 
imparare  V  italiano  7 

£  d'  oopo  (bisogna)  studiar  molto. 


„^  ,.    ^  C  Che  m' d  (mid)  d' uopo  fiure  7 

What  must /do  7  lchedebbofiire7 

Oft*.  B.  The  English  nominatlTe,  or  subject  of  the  verb  mti«<.  is  rendered 
In  Italian  by  the  indirect  cases  in  the  dative  :  mi^  th  g^h^ot^vi^  loro  (see  the 
Personal  Pronouns,  Lesson  XX.),  according  to  number  and  person. 


You  must  stay  still. 
Whither  must  Aa  go  7 
ib  must  go  for  his  book. 

Vwhat  must  (heif  buy  7 
^^''l^must  buy  some  beet 

What  must  we  read  7 


Le  d  d*  uopo  restar  quieta. 
(  Ove  ^t  d  d'  uopo  andare  7 
C  Ove  gH  bisogna  andare7 

CRi  d  d'  uopo  andare  in  oerca  del 
Ubro. 

Che  d  Uto  d*  uopo  comprare  7 

^  laro  d'  uopo  comprar  del 
r  Che  cS  d  d'  uopo  loggere  7 
j  Che  ei  bisogna  leggere  7 
C  t  Che  ci  conrien  leggere  7 
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Whttt  mv0t  3fDK  kave  1 

I  must  have  some  money. 
Must  you  haye  a  lou? 
Must  ycu  have  a  great  deail 
/  must  have  a  great  deal, 
/only  want  one  bocl 
^Jb  that  aH  yim  want  1 
That  is  all  1  want. 
How  much  roust  thou  have?       j 
How  much  do6t  thou  want  7       i 

I  only  want  a  livre. 

il««w  much  roust  ycur  brother  have  1 

^  only  wants  two  livresr 


Have  you  what  you  want  7 

I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
\Xhey  have  what  thsy  want. 


More. 
Na — mare. 

Do  yotf  not  want  more? 
/  do  not  want  more. 
He  does  not  want  more. 


Have  yott  been  obliged  to  work  rouch 

to  learn  Italian? 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  much. 


Wkat  am  I  to  do  ? 
Tou  must  work. 
4m  I  to  go  thither? 
Ton  may  go  thither. 


Ta  he  toorth — been  worth. 
How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  ? 
It  may  be  worth  a  hundred  sequins. 
Aro  you  worth? 


r  Che  Lt^.A*  uopot 
)  Che  9»  d  d*  oopo? 
CChei>bLsogna? 

Mi  d  d'  nopo  danaro. 

Le  ^  d*  uopo  un  soldo? 

Qtimu  d  d'  uopo  molto  ? 

Me  n*  d  d'  uopo  molto. 

JIft  d  d'  topo  solamente  un  sokk^ 

Non  Lt  bisogna  che  questo  ? 

Nod  rtd  bisogna  che  questo. 

Quantolf  dd'  nopo? 

r  Non  mt  ^  d'  uopo  che  una  lira. 

<  Non  nd  biscgna  che  una  lira. 

V  Mi  d  d'  uopo  solamente  una  lira. 

Quanto  bisogna  al  di  Lei  fratellol 
e  Non  gli  bisognano  che  due  lire. 

<  Non  gH  d  d*  uopo  che  due  lire. 

(  OUid?  uopo  solamente  due  lire* 


HaEIlacidi^^^"'^8°*^ 
i  che  Leid*  uopo  7 

Ho  cid  che  m'  d  d'  uopo. 

Ha  cid  che  gU  d  d'  uopo. 

Haimo  M  che  hro  d  d*  uopa 


Dipiu  (piu). 

Non — dipiu  (non — piUy, 

Non  L6  abbisogMi  di  p\h  ? 
Non  mt  abbisogna  di  piii. 
Non  gK  abbisogna  di  pKk. 


Le  ^  statod*  uopo  studiar  nolto  pei 

imparare  1*  italiano  ? 
Mi  d  stato  d*  uopo  scudiar  moltow 


Che  debbo  &re? 

Deve  lavorare,  or  Dovtte  bvonrsu 

Devoandarvi? 

PttOandarvi. 


Valer^ — vahUo  (valso). 
Q,uanto  pud  valere  questo  cavallo  7 
Pud  valere  cento  secchini. 
Yale  £Ua  (valete)?  (notmuchuMd^ 
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I  tm  worth. 

Valgo. 

Thoa  art  woi^ 

Yali 

He  is  worth. 

Vale. 

VagUamo— Tagliono 

How  much  is  that  gun  worth  1 
It  is  worth  but  one  sequin. 
How  much  is  that  worth  7 

That  Is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  any  thing. , 


To  be  better. 

ilm  I  not  as  good  as  my  brotlier  7 
Yon  are  better  than  he. 
I  aninot  so  good  as  yon. 


To  give  hacky  to  restore,  ) 

Given  hacky  restored,        ) 

B«fes  he  restore  yon  your  bo(^7 
He  restores  it  to  me. 
Has  1m  given  you  bacic  your  gloTes7 
fie  has  given  them  me  baclc 


Has  yoor  hrotlwr  already  oonunenoed 
his  exercises  7 

Not  yet. 

He  has  not  yet  commenced  them. 

The  present 
Have  you  received  a  pressnt7 
I  have  received  several. 
Have  yon  received  the  books  7 
I  have  received  tbem. 


From  whom  f 

i^rom  whom  have  yon  rseefved  pfs* 
•6ats7 


^uanto  vale  questo  fueile7 

Vale  solamente  uno  *Tn*htntb 

^aantovalci4>7 
<  Cid  non  val  molto. 
c  Cid  non  val  gran  cosa. 

Cid  non  val  nlente. 


This  is  worth  more  than  that.  . 

The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the 
other.  I 


Questo  val  pii^  di  queOo. 

L'  uno  non  vale  quanto  P  ahio. 


Non  valgo  quanto  mio  frateUo  7 

EUavalpihdlluL 

If  oo  valgo  quanto  Ella. 


Rendered — reso. 

Le  rende  il  di  Lei  Hbrof 
Me  lo  rende. 

Le  ha  reso  i  di  Lei  guanti7 
Me  11  ha  resi. 


n  di  Lei  fratello  hagi&  oomiDeiatvl 
suaitemI7 

Non^'-ancora  ;  non — per  aftetf« 

Non  11  ha  ancora  incomindatl. 

nregalo. 

Ha  ricevuto  un  regalo  7 

Ne  ho  ricevuti  parecchL 

Ha  EUa  ricevuto  i  librl7 

U  ho  rioevuti. 


DaeUt 

Da  chi  ha  iloevnto  del  regal! 

Dal  miel  amicL 
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Whence?  Where  from? 

Where  do  you  come  firom  1 
I  oome  from  the  garden. 
Where  is  he  come  from  1 
He  is  come  from  the  theatre. 
Where  did  they  come  from? 
They  are  come  from  home. 


^Dadtmef 
(D'onde? 

D'  onde  (da  dore)  vtooeT 
Vengo  dal  giardino. 
DadovedrenutDl 
Is  yenuto  dal  teatro. 
Da  dove  son  rcDutil 
Son  renuti  da  casa  loro. 


EXERCISES. 


123. 
Is  it  Decessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  go  . 
thither. — What  must  you  buy  ?— I  must  buy  some  beef. — Must  I 
go  for  some  wine  ?-^You  must  go  for  some. — Am  I  to  go  to  the 
ball  ? — ^You  must  go  there. — When  must  I  go  there  ? — ^You  must 
go  there  this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — ^You  must 
go  for  him. — ^What  must  be  done  to  learn  Russian  7 — ^It  is  neces* 
sary  to  study  a  great  deal. — ^Is  it  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal  to 
learn  German  ? — ^It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. — ^What 
must  I  do  ? — ^You  must  buy  a  good  book. — What  is  he  to  do  ?— 
He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do  ? — ^You  must  work.— Must 
you  work  much  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic? — ^I  must  work  much 
to  learn  it. — Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  ? — ^You  must  go  thither 
to  buy  some  beef  and  wine. — Must  I  go  any  where  ? — ^Thou  must 
go  into  the  garden. — Must  I  send  for  any  thing  ? — ^Thou  must 
send  for  some  wine. — ^What  must  I  do  ? — ^You  must  write  an  ex- 
ercise.— ^To  whom  mi^t  I  write  a  note  I — ^You  must  write  one  to 
your  friend. — What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? — I  want  some  doth. — 
How  much  is  that  hat  worth  ? — ^It  is  worth  four  crowns. — ^Do  you 
want  any  boots? — ^I  want  some. — How  much  are  these  boots 
worth  ? — They  are  worth  twenty  livres. — ^Is  that  all  you  want  1  - 
—That  is  all  I  want. — ^Do  you  not  want  any  gloves  ? — ^I  do  not 
want  any. — ^Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — I  want  much. — ^How 
much  must  thou  have  ? — ^I  must  have  five  sequins. — How  much 
does  your  brother  want  ? — He  wants  but  six  francs. — ^Does  he  not 
want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  more. — ^Does  your  friend  want 
more  ? — He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  wont  ? — 
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I  want  money  and. clothes. — ^Have  you  now  what  you  want? — ^I 
have  what  I  want. — Has  your  father  what  he  wants  ? — ^He  has 
what  he  wants. 

124. 
Have  the  neighbour's  children  given  you  back  your  books  ?-7- 
They  have  given  them  me  back. — When  did  they  give  them  yoQ 
back  ? — They  gave  them  me  back  yesterday. — ^Has  your  little  boy 
received  a  present  ? — He  has  received  several. — From  whom  has 
he  received  any  ? — He  has  received  some  from  my  father  and  from 
yours. — Have  you  received  any  presents  ? — ^I  have  received  some. 
— What  presents  have  you  received  ? — I  have  received  fine  pres- 
ents.— ^Do  you  come  from  the  garden  ? — ^I  do  not  come  from  the 
garden,  but  from  the  warehouse. — Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I 
am  going  to  the  garden. — Whence  does  the  Irishman  come  I — He 
comes  from  the  garden. — ^Does  he  come  from  the  garden  from 
which  (dal  quale)  you  come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same 
(dal  medenmoy — From  which  {da  qual)  garden  does  he  come  ? — 
He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  our  boy  ? 
— He  comes  from  the  play. — How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  ? 
—It  may  be  worth  five  hundred  crowns. — ^Is  this  book  worth  as 
much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth  more. — How  much  is  my  gun  worth  ? 
— ^It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend. — Are  your  horses 
worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  English  ? — ^They  are  not  worth  so 
much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? — ^It  is  worth  nothing. 

125. 
Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is  better  than  yours.—- 
Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ? — He  is  better  than  I. — Art  thou 
as  good  as  thy  friend  ? — 1  am  as  good  as  he. — Are  we  a.s  good  as 
our  neighbours  ? — We  are  better  than  they. — Is  your  umbrella 
worth  as  much  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. — Why  is  it 
not  worth  so  much  as  mine  ? — ^Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours. 
—How  much  is  that  gun  worth  ? — ^It  is  not  worth  much. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  sell  your  horse  ? — ^I  wish  to  sell  it. — How  much  is  it 
worth  ? — It  is  worth  two  hundred  crowns. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
it  ? — I  have  bought  one  already. — ^Does  your  father  intend  to  buy 
a  horse  ? — He  intends  to  buy  one,  but  not  (ma  non)  yours  (il  di 
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£»«).— Have  your  brothers  commeDced  (incommeiaie)  their  ex. 
ercises  ? — ^They  hare  commenced  them. — Have  you  received 
your  notes  ? — We  have  not  yet  received  them. — ^Have  we  what 
we  want  ? — We  have  not  what  we  want. — What  do  we  want  I— • 
We  want  fine  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — ^Is  that 
all  we  want? — ^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  Ido? — ^You 
must  write. — ^To  whom  must  I  write  t — You  must  write  to  your 
friend. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America. — Whither  am  I  to 
(debbo)  go  ? — ^You  may  go  to  France. — How  far  n.ust  I  {mi  e  d* 
uopo)  go  ? — ^You  may  go  as  far  as  Paris. — Which  (a  quai)  notes 
has  your  brother  answered  ? — He  has  answered  those  of  his 
friends. — Which  (quai)  dogs  have  your  servants  beaten  t — ^ITiey 
have  beaten  those  that  have  made  much  noise. 


FORTIETH   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima. 


To  eat — eaten. 

To  dine  {eat  dinner). 

The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 
To  eal  supper  (to  sup). 
The  supper. 

After. 

After  me. 

After  him. 

After  you. 

After  my  brother. 


Mangiare  1  —  mangiato 

{  Desinare  1  —  desinato. 

\  Pramare  1  — pranxato. 

Ilpranzo. 

La  colazione  (a  fem.  noun). 

Cenare  1  —  oenato. 

La  oena  (a  fem.  noon). 


Dopo. 

Dopodime. 
Dopo  di  luL 
Dopo  dl  Lei  (di  vol). 
Dopo  mlo  fratello. 


Ob$,    The  preposition  dopo  requires  the  genitive  before  a  personal  r»9» 
aoun,  otherwise  it  governs  the  accusative. 


After  JumngBpoken,  |     f  Dopo  aver  parlato. 

X^  When  the  present  participle  is  used  in  English  after  a  preposition,  H  la 
rendered  in  Italian  by  tlie  infinitive. 
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Atterhatfing  been  there. 
I  broke  your  knife  after  euUmg  the 
beet 


t  Dopo  aver  Tendnto  il  boo  oaTiOo. 
t  Dopo  eAMTCft  stato. 
t  Ho  rotto  U  di  Lei  coltello  dop« 
ater  tagliato  il  manzo. 


I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 
You  hare  supped  late. 


Ho  desinato  piik  per  tempo  di  1 
Ella  ha  cenato  tardl. 


Toptnffor. 

To  pay  a  man/or  a  horse. 

To  pay  the  tailor  ybr  the  coat 

Do  yoa  pay  the  shoemaker  for  the 

boots? 
I  pay  himybr  them. 
Does  he  pay  jonfor  the  knife  1 
He  does  pay  me  far  it. 
I  pmy  what  I  owe. 

To  ask  for. 


Pagare  1  — pagato. 

t  Pagare  un  cavallo  ad  un  uomo. 

t  Pagare  1*  abito  al  sarto. 

t  Paga  EUagli  sUyali  al  calzolaiot 

f  OUeli  pago. 

Le  paga  egU  11  coltello  1 
t  Me  lo  paga. 

Pago  cid  che  debbo. 


Domandare  1  —  domandato 
{CMedere*  —  cJuesto), 
S^  The  English  verbs  to  pay  and  to  (uk  require  the  preposition  for;  but  in 
Italian,  as  in  French,  they  require  the  person  in  the  dative  and  the  object  in  the 
•ocwative.    When  the  verb  pagare^  however,  has  no  object  in  the  accusative, 
H  requires  tlie  person  in  that  case. 


I  have  paid  the  tailor. 

I  have  paid  him. 
Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  1 
I  Lave  paid  him. 
Tb  ask  a  laukfor  some  money. 

1  ask  my  fatlier^  some  money. 
Do  yon  ask  me  for  your  hati 

I  ask  youfor  it. 

To  a^for^^-askcdfor. 

laaklbr,      thou  askestfor,  he  asks 
for. 
they  ask 
for. 


Wa  ask  for,  yon  ask  liar, 


To  ask  him^  it 

To  ask  him  for  them. 

What  do  you  ask  me  fori 
I  aflk  you  for  nothing. 


Ho  pagato  il  sarto. 

L'  ho  pagato. 

Ha  Ella  pagato  il  calzolaiol 

L'  ho  pagato. 
t  Domandare    del    danaro  ad    un 

uomol 
t  Domando  danaro  a  mio  padre, 
t  Mi  domanda  Ella  il  di  Lei  cap- 

pellol 
t  GUolo  domando  (chledo). 

CMeder^ — chiesto, 
Chiedo,         chiedl,       chiede. 

Chiediamo,    ohiedete,    chiedoo* 

( t  Chiederglielo. 
( t  Domandarglielo. 
^  t  Ghiederglieli. 
(t  Domandarglieli. 

t  Che  mi  chiede  EUal 

i  Non  Le  diiedo  nienta. 
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To  try. 

Will  you  try  to  do  that? 
I  have  tried  to  do  it 
You  must  try  to  do  better. 

To  hold^held. 

i  hold,  thou  holdest,  he  holdi. 
Do  you  hold  my  etickl 
I  hold  it. 

We  hold. 

You  hold. 

They  hold. 


Are  you  lookiiig/>r  any  one? 

Whom  are  you  looking/or? 

I  am  looking  for  a  brother  of  mine. 


My  uncle. 
My  cousin. 
My  relation. 
The  parents  (iather  and  mother). 

A  brother  of  mine. 

A  cousin  of  yours. 

A  relation  of  his  (or  hers). 

A  friend  of  ours. 

A  neighbour  of  theirs. 


He  tries  to  see  you. 

Does  he  try  to  see  me  7 

He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 


Provare  (provarn)  1  —  pro 

vato. 

Vuol  Ella  provaie  a  fax  ddt 
Ho  provato  a  &rlo.    . 
BiflOgua  piuiBlU  a  AU  UlUI^O. 


Tenere* — tenuio. 

Tengo,  tieni,  tiene. 

Tiene  Ella  il  mlo  bastonel 

Lotengo. 

Teniamo. 

Tenete. 

Tengono. 


t  Cerca  Ella  qualemio? 

t  Chi  cerca  Ella? 

t  Ceroo  un  mio  frateUo. 


Ifiozio. 

Mio  cugino. 

II  mio  parente ;  fd,  i  miei  pareolL 

I  genitori  (padre  e  madre). 


t  Un  mio  fratello. 
t  Un  di  Lei  cugino. 
t  Un  suo  parente. 
t  Un  nostro  amioo. 
t  Un  loro  vidno. 


Cerca  rederla. 

Cerca  redermil 

Cerca  redere  un  sno  lio. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  7 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

Th^y  inquire  after  you. 
D«  they  inquire  after  me  7 


( Domandare  di  qualetmo 

(  Chiedere  di  qualeuno. 

D\  chi  domanda  Ella  7 
Domando  di  un  mio  amico. 

(  Domandano  di  Lei. 

if  Si  domanda  diLeL 
Domandano  di  me  7 


)? 


Si  domanda  di  me  7 
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Properly. 

Tov  write  properly. 

lliese  men  do  their  duty  properly. 


The  dntjr. 

The  task. 
HaTe  you  done  your  task? 
I  have  done  it 
Have  ye  done  your  task  ? 
We  have  done  it. 


A  glass  of  wine. 
A  piece  of  bread. 


I  MGfitsstnOm 

\Aperfexume, 

Ella  scriTe  benissimo  (a  pei  tsaUme), 
Questi  ttomini  £umo  11  doTer  loro  a 
marayigiia. 


ndorere. 

II  dovere  (II  lavoro). 

fia  EUa  fatto  11  di  Lei  dorere? 

V  ho  fatto. 

Hanno  fiitto  il  loro  dorerel 

L'  abbiamo  &tto. 


Un  bicchier  di  yino. 

[^«^P*««>?dip«ne. 
I  Un  toxzo  > 


EXERCISES. 


126. 


Have  you  paid  for  the  gun  ^-*I  have  paid  for  it. — ^Has  your 
uncle  paid  for  the  books  ? — He  has  paid  for  them. — Have  I  paid  the 
tailor  for  the  clothes  ? — ^You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou 
paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. 
—Have  wo  paid  for  our  gloves  I — We  have  paid  for  them. — Has 
your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  ? — He  has  not  yet  paid 
for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ? — He 
pays  it  me. — ^Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ? — I  pay  what  I  owe.— 
Have  you  paid  the  baker ^? — I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle 
paid  the  butcher  for  the  beef? — He  has  paid  him  for  it. — Wno 
has  broken  my  knife  ? — I  have  broken  it  afler  cutting  the  bread 
—Has  your  son  broken  my  glasses  ? — He  has  broken  them  after 
drinking  the  wine. — When  has  your  cousin  broken  my  penknife  ? 
— He  has  broken  it  after  writing  his  notes. — Have  you  paid  the 
merchant  for  the  wine  after  drinking  it  ? — I  have  paid  for  it  after 
drioking  it. — ^What  did  you  do  after  finishing  your  exercises  ? — 
(  went  to  my  cousin,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the  play. — How 
do  I  speak? — ^You  speak  properly  {benissimo), — How  has  my 
cousin  written  his  exercises  ? — He  has  written  them  properly  (a 
pfrfexione). — How  have   my  children  done  their  task  ? — ^They 
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have  done  it  well. — ^Does  this  man  do  his  duty? — He  alwaj. 
does  it. — ^Do  these  men  do  their  duty  ? — ^They  always  do  it. — Do 
3rou  do  your  duty  ? — ^I  do  what  I  can. — What  do  you  ask  thia 
man  for  ? — ^I  ask  him  for  some  roone/. — What  does  this  boy  ask 
me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me  for  any- 
thing ? — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — ^Do  you  ask  me  for  the  bread  ? 
I  ask  you  for  it. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  ? — ^I  ask 
>rhim  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask  for 
gloves  ?^I  ask  those  for  some  who  live  in  William-street. — What 
do  you  ask  the  baker  for? — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. 

127- 
Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some  meat  ? — ^I  ask  them  for  some* 
— ^Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ? — ^I  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he 
ask  thee  for  the  book  ? — He  asks  me  for  it. — What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for  1 — I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather 
trunk. — Has  he  given  it  you  ? — He  has  given  it  me. — Whom 
have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ? — ^I  have  asked  the  merchant  for 
some. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  fbcJiis  boots  ? — He  pays 
the  shoemaker  for  them. — Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  ? — 
We  have  paid  our  bakers  for  it. — How  old  art  thou  ? — I  am  not 
quite  ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  French  ? — ^I  do  al- 
ready learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  Grerman  ? — He  does  not 
know  it. — Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — Because  he  has  not  had 
time  to  learn  it. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone 
(partito),  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Where  is  your  father  gone 
to  ? — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  sometimes  been  there  f 
—I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  going  to  France  this 
summer  ? — ^I  do  intend  going  thither.^ — Do  you  intend  to  stay  there 
long  ? — J  intend  to  stay  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does 
your  brother  remain  at  home? — ^Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you 
had  your  gloves  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you 
had  them  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed  yellow. — Have  you  already 
dined  ? — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — ^I  dine  at  six 
o'clock. — At  whose  house  (da  chi,  or  in  casa  di  chi)  do  you  dine  ? 
— I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom  did  you 
dine  yesterday  ? — I  dined  with  a  relation  of  mine. — What  did  you 
cat  ? — We  eat  good  bread,  good  beef,  and  petty-patties. — Whal 
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iid  you  drink  ? — We  drank  good  wine  and  exoellont  cider.-* 
VlThere  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines  with  us. — At 
)^hat  o'clock  does  your  father  sup  ? — He  sups  at  nine  o'clock  ?— « 
>o  you  sup  earlier  than  he  ? — I  sup  later  than  be. 

128. 

Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in 
order  to  dine  with  him. — ^Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I 
am  willing  to  hold  them. — Who  holds  my  hat  ? — ^Your  son  holds  it. 
— ^Dost  thou  hold  my  stick  t — ^I  do  hold  it. — ^Do  you  hold  any 
thing  ? — I  hold  your  gun. — Who  has  held  my  book  ? — Your  ser- 
vant has  held  it. — Will  you  try  to  speak  ? — I  will  try. — Has  your 
little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises? — He  has  tried. — Have 
you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. 
— Whom  are  you  looking  for? — I  am  looking  for  the  man  who 
has  sold  a  horse  to  me. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  body  ? 
— He  is  looking  for  a  friend  of  his. — ^Are  we  looking  for  any 
body? — We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost 
thou  look  for  ? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking  for 
a  servant  of  mine  ?— No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have 
you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. 
—Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him.-^ 
Has  he  received  you  ? — He  has  not  received  me. — Has  he  re- 
ceived your  brothers  ? — He  has  received  them. — ^Have  you  been 
able  to  see  your  relation  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. — 
What  did  you  do  after  writing  ydur  exercises  ? — ^I  wrote  my  note 
afler  writing  my  exercises.— After  whom  (di  cM)  do  you  inquire 
(domandare)  ? — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this  man  inquire 
after  any  one  ? — He  inquires  after  you  {di  Lei). — ^Do  they  in- 
quire  {si  domanda)  after  you  ? — ^They  inquire  after  me. — Do  they 
inquire  after  me  ? — ^They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a 
friend  of  yours  {di  un  di  Lei  atnico). — ^Do  you  inquire  after  the 
physician  ? — I  inquire  after  him. — What  does  your  little  brother 
ask  for  ? — ^He  asks  for  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  yet 
breakfasted  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — What 
does  your  uncle  ask  for  ?— He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine.^Has  he 
not  already  drunk? — ^He  has  already  drunk,  but  he  is  still 
iMOigiy.  ^^ 
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Dark. 

Nnvoloeo,  oscuo. 

Obscure. 

Oscuro,  ibsco 

Dusky,  gloomy. 

Buk>,  opaco. 

Clear,  lighz. 

Chiaro. 

It  Is  dark  in  your  warehouse. 

t  Fa  osouro  nel  di  Lei  maganliio. 

Is  it  dark  in  kiis  granary  7 

t  Pa  oscuro  nel  suo  granaiol 

It  is  dark  there. 

t  VI  fe  oscuro. 

Wet,  damp. 

Umido. 

Dry. 

Asciutto. 

In  the  weather  damp? 

E  umido  il  tempo? 

It  is  not  damp. 

Non  d  umido. 

It  Is  dry  weather. 

E  asciutto. 

The  weather  is  too  dry. 

I;  troppo  asciutto. 

The  moonlight,  moonsliine. 

11  chiaro  di  luna. 

The  sun. 

11  sole. 

It  Is  moonlight 

C  d  chiaro  di  luna  (splende  la  lima^. 

We  have  too  much  sun. 

t  Fa  troppo  sole. 

To  tasU. 

k  Gustare  1. 
C  Assaggiare  I. 

Have  you  tasted  that  winel 

Ha  Ella  assaggiato  questo  vinot 

I  have  tasted  It. 

L'  ho  assaggiato. 

rComeiotrova? 

How  do  you  like  It  7 

•  |Come  Lepiacel 

C  Come  Leparel 

r  Lo  trovo  buono. 

IllkeitwoU. 

)  Mi  place. 

C  Mi  par  buono. 

^  Non  mi  par  buono. 

I  do  not  like  it 

.  Non  mi  place. 

C  Non  lo  trovo  buono. 

m 

To  appear — t^^peared. 

I  appear,  thou  appearest,  he  appears. 
We,  you,  they  appear. 


Parere^—partUo  (or  parso) 
(an  impersonal  verb  gov- 
erning the  dative). 

Palo,  pari,  pare. 

Pariamo,     parete,       paiono. 


To  Uke—Uked. 


I  like,  thon  likest,  he  likes. 
We,  you,  they  l|ke. 


Piacere* — piacduto  (an  iropei- 
sonal  verb  governing  tlie 
dative). 

Mi,  ti,  gli,      piace. 

Ci,  vi  place,  piace  loro.^ 


^  Piaeere^  in  the  signification  of  to  jtUat^  is  conjugated  thus :  Pioseto^ 
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Leziane  quarantesima  prima. 


To  perceive  (to  discover). 
Him  toko. 

Those  vfho. 

Oi$.    Cohd  and  eolmro  relate  only  to 
tfiin^t. 
Do    you    percehre   the  man  who  it 

coming? 
1  perceiTe  him  who  is  coming. 
Do  yon  perceive  the  men  who  are 

going  into  the  warehouse  1 
I  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  it. 


I    Scorgere* — scorio. 
{  QueUo,  il  quale  (or  che) 
(  Cobd,  il  quale  (or  che). 
(  QuelUf  i  quaU  (or  che), 
\  Coloro,  i  quaU  (or  che). 
persons,  qutUo  and  qudU  to  persons  and 

Scorge  Ella  V  uomo  che  viene7 

Scorgo  quello  che  vlene. 

Scorge  EUa  gii  aomint  che  vanno  al 

magazzino  7 
Scorgo  coloro  (qnelli)  che  vi  vanno. 


How  is  the  weather? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it  1 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present. 
How  was  the  weather  yesterday  7 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yester- 
day? 
Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  7 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
|t  is  fine  weather  this  morning. 


Is  it  warm? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 

It  is  very  warm. 
It  U  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
«l  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. 


t  Che  tempo  &? 

t  Adesso  &  bel  tempo. 

t  Che  tempo  lia  fiuto  ieri  7 

t  Ha  tatto  bel  tempo  ieri  7 
t  Ieri  lia  fiettto  cattivo  tempo, 
t  Stamane  &  bel  tempo. 


t  Facaldo? 
t  Facaldo. 

MoUo. 

t  Fa  molto  caldo  (or  fa  caldlssimo). 
t  Fafreddo. 

t  Fa  freddissimo  (or  fa  molto  freddo), 
t  Non  fa  caldo  nd  freddo. 
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Ittkefish. 
He  Ukea  fowL 
Do  70U  like  cider? 
No,  1  like  wine. 
The  fish. 


Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother? 
I  like  to  see  hira. 
I  Uke  to  do  it 
He  likes  to  study. 


f  Mi  i^aoe  il  pesoe 

t  Gil  place  11  poUastro. 
t  Le  place  il  cidro  1 
t  No,  mi  place  il  tIdo. 
t  II  peace  (  pL  i  pesci. 


Le  place  vedere  mio  frateUot 

Hi  place  Tederlo. 
t  Mi  place  farlo. 
t  Gli  place  studiare. 


To  learn  hy?ieari. 

The  scholar. 
The  pupil. 

The  master  (teacher). 
The  profisssor. 
Do  your   scholars  like   to  learn   by 

heart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. 
Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  by 

heart? 
We  have  learnt  them. 


Imparare  a  memoria. 

Lo  scolaro. 

L*  allievo. 

11  maestro. 

II  professore. 

1  di  Lei  scolari  imparano  Tolontleri 

a  memoria  ? 
Non  imparano  vokmtieri  a  memoria.' 
Hanno  imparato  i  loro  temi  a  i 

ria? 
Li  abbiamo  imparad. 


Once  a  day. 
Thrice,  or  three  times  a  month. 
So  much  a  year. 
So  much  a  head. 
So  much  a  soldier. 

Six  times  a  year. 


t  Una  volta  al  giomo. 

t  Tre  volte  al  mese. 

t  Tanto  all*  anno. 

f  Tanto  a  testa. 

t  Tanto  per  soldato. 
:  f  Sel  volte  all*  anno. 
[  t  Sei  volte  1'  anno. 


Early  in  the  morning. 

We  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 
When  did  your  father  go  out? 

To  speak  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 

Of  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

We   speak   of  the  man  whom  you 

know. 
Of  what  are  they  speaking? 
They  are  q>eaking  of  the  weather. 


^Dihtion  nuUtino or  di  htum*  ora 

Usdamo  di  buon  mattino. 
Quando  d  uscito  il  di  Lei  padre? 

Parlare  di  una  0  di  fualeosd, 

Di  chl  parla  Ella  ? 

Parliamo  dell*  uomo  che  Ella  00- 

nosce. 
Di  che  parlano  (di  che  si  parla)  ? 
Parlano  del   tempo   (si   parla    del 

tempo). 
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71m  weather. 
The  soldier. 


To  he  cCMiUAi    (satisfied)  wUh 

some  one  w  ^sf>ntlhing. 
An  yoa  Mtisfied  wiOi  this  mani 

I  im  satisfied  with  hhn. 

Are  70a  content  with  your  new  coat  7 

I  am  contented  with  it 

With  what  are  yon  contented  7 

Discontented. 
I  in  discontented  teitk  him  or  it. 


II  tempo. 

U  soldato. 
Anche  (ancora). 


Essere  contento  (soddisfaiio) 
di  uno  0  di  qtuUcosa, 

£b  Elia  oontenta  (soddis&tu)  di  ooa- 

tiiil 
Ne  son  contento  (soddisfieitto). 
^  Ella  soddisfotta  del  di  Lei  nnoro 

abito? 
Ne  son  soddlsfatto. 
Di  che  cosa  d  Ella  contenta  (soddi*- 

fatta)  7 
Soontento,  maloontento. 
Ne  sono  scontento. 


They  speak  of  your  friend. 
They  speak  of  him. 
They  are  speaking  of  your  book. 
They  are  speaking  of  it. 

If' 

I  hitend  paying  you,  if  I  receire  my 

money. 
Do  yoQ  intend  to  buy  coals  7 
I  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  pay  rae 
what  they  owe  me. 


^  Si  parla  del  di  Lei  amioo. 
c  Pariano  del  di  Lei  amico. 
c  Se  ne  parla 
I  Ne  pariano. 
{  Si  parla  del  di  Lei  Ubro. 
<  Pariano  del  di  Lei  Ubro. 
^  Se  ne  parla. 
(Ne  pariano. 


Se. 


mio 


Intendo  pagarla,  so  rioero  il 

danaro. 
Intende  comprar  del  carbone  7 
Intendo  comprame,  se  ml  pagano 

dd  che  ml  debbono. 


Row  was  the  weather  yesterday  7 

Wm  it  ftne  weather  yesterday  7 

It  was  bad  weather. 

I  intend  to  take  a  walk,  if  the  weather 

Is  fair. 
If  the  weather  Is  fine,  I  Intend  to  go  to 

the  country. 

To  take  a  walk  (go  a  walking). 


t  Che  tempo  ha  fatto  leri  7 

t  Ha  fatto  be]  tempo  ieri7 

t  Ha  fatto  cattivo  tempo. 

t  Penso  passeggiare  se  fin  bel  tempo. 

t  Se  fin  bel  tempo  intendo  andare  aUa 
campagna. 

Passeggiare  h 
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EXERCISES. 

129. 
Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — ^1  do  not  perceife 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  children  1 — ^I  perceive  them. 
— ^Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ? — ^1 
do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  hut  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Does  your  brother  perceive  the 
man  who  has  lent  him  money  1 — He  does  not  perceive  the  one 
who  has  lent  him,  but  the  one  to  whom  he  has  lent  some. — ^Dort 
thou  see  the  children  who  are  studying  ? — I  do  not  see  those  who 
are  studying,  but  those  who  are  playing. — ^Dost  thou  perceive 
any  thing  1 — I  perceive  nothing. — Have  you  perceived  my  pa- 
rents' warehouses  ? — I  have  perceived  them. — ^Where  have  you 
perceived  them  1 — I  have  perceived  them  on  that  side  of  the  road. 
— ^Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ? — ^I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a 
large  umbrella. — ^What  do  you  like  to  do  ? — ^I  like  to  write. — ^Do 
you  like  to  see  these  litttle  boys  ? — I  like  to  see  them. — ^Do  you 
like  wine  ? — ^I  like  it. — ^Does  your  brother  like  cider  ? — He  does 
not  like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  ? — They  like  wine. — Dost 
thou  like  tea  or  coffee  ? — I  like  both. — ^Do  these  children  like  to 
study  ? — They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — ^Do  you  like  to  read 
and  to  write  ? — ^I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many  times  a 
day  do  you   eat  ? — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children 
drink  a  day  ? — They  drink  several  times  a  day  ? — Do  you  drink 
as  often  as  they  ? — I  drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  the- 
atre ? — ^1  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  in  a  month  do  you 
go  thither  ? — ^I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a 
year  does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a 
year.— Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — 
Does  your  cook  often  go  to  the  market? — He  goes  thither  every 
morning  (ogninuUttna), 

130. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. — 

Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  like  fowl,  but  Ido  not  like  fish. — What  do 

you  like  1 — ^I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — Do  you 

learn  b^  heart  ? — ^I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — ^Do  your  pu 
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pile  like  leaniing  by  heart  ? — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do 
Dot  like  learning  by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a 
day  ? — They  only  do  two,  but  they  do  them  properly. — Were 
you  able  to  read  the  note  which  I  wrote  to  you  ? — ^I  was  able  to 
read  it. — Did  you  understand  it  ? — I  did  understand  it. — Do  you 
understand  the  man  who  is  speaking  to  you  ? — I  do  not  under- 
stand h]m. — Why  do  you  not  understand  him  ?-— Because  he 
speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man  know  French  ? — He  knows  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  it. — Why  do  you  not  learn  it  1 — I  have  no 
time  to  learn  it. — ^Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  eve- 
ning r — ^I  intend  going  thither,  if  you  go. — Does  your  father  intend 
to  buy  tliat  horse  ? — He  intends  buying  it,  if  he  receives  his 
money. — Does  your  friend  intend  to  go  to  England  ? — He  intends 
going  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do  you  in- 
tend going  to  the  concert  ? — I  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes. — Does  you  brother  intend  to  study  Italian  ? — ^He  intends 
studying  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. 

181. 

How  is  the  weather  to-day  ? — ^It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was 
it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? — It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — 
How  was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — ^It  was  bad  weather,  but 
now  it  is  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  1 — ^It  is  very  warm. — ^Is  it 
not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold.^— Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? — It  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  go  to  the  garden  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ? — I  did  not  go  thither. — Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — ^I 
did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend 
going  thither  to-morrow  f — I  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather 
is  fine. — Is  it  light  in  your  counting-house  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it. 
— ^Do  you  wish  to  study  in  mine  ? — I  wish  to  study  in  it. — Is  it 
light  there  ? — It  is  very  light  there. — Why  cannot  your  brother 
work  in  his  warehouse  ? — He  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is 
too  dark  (perchi  ci  fa  trappo  huio). — Where  is  it  too  dark  ? — In 
his  warehouse. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole  ? — It  is  dark  there. — ^la 
the  weather  dry  ? — It  is  very  dry. — Is  it  damp  ? — It  is  not  damp. 
It  is  too  diy. — Is  it  nnoonlight  ? — It  is  not  moonlight ;  it  is  very 
damp.-^f  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — He  speaks  of  the 
fine   weather. — Of  what  do  those  men    speak  ? — ^They   speak 
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pf  fair  and  bad  weather.— Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  t— 
They  also  speak  of  it. — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle? — I  do 
not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  ? — 1  speak  of 
thee  and  thy  parents. — ^Do  you  inquire  after  any  one? — I  in- 
quire after  your  cousin ;  is  he  at  homo  ? — No,  he  is  at  his  best 
friend's. 

132. 
Have  you  tasted  that  wine  ? — ^I  have  tasted  it. — ^How  do  you 
like  it  ? — ^I  like  it  well. — How  does  your  cousin  like  that  cider  ? 
— He  does  not  like  it. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  tas^^  ^"7^Uct/ 
wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. — Will  you  taste  (ftffiiw)^ 
this  tobacco  ? — I  have  tasted  {s£aiiio^  it  al ready .-r-How  do  you 
like  it  (come  Le  pare)  ? — ^I  like  it  (mi  pare)  well. — Why  do  you 
not  taste  that  cider  ? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  does  your 
friend  not  taste  this  beef? — rBecause  he  is  not  hungry. — Of  whom 
have  they  spoken  (si  i  parlato)  ? — They  have  spoken  of  your 
friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians  ? — They  have 
not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  rmn  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  ? — ^They  speak  of  him. — Have  tljey  spoken  of  the 
noblemen  ? — ^They  have  spoken  of  them. — ^Have  they  spoken  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — They  have  not  spoken  of  those  of 
whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken  of  others. — Have  they 
spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our  neighbours  ? — ^They 
have  neither  spoken  of  ours,  nor  of  those  of  cur  neighbours. 
Which  children  have  been  spoken  of? — ^Thosc  of  our  master 
have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? — They  speak 
of  it. — Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pupils  ? — I  am  satisfied  with 
them. — How  docs  my  brother  study  ? — He  studies  well. — How 
many  exercises  have  you  studied  ? — ^I  have  already  studied  forty- 
one. — ^Is  your  master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  ? — ^He  is  satisfied 
with  him. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he 
has  received  ? — He  b  satisfied  with  them. — Have  you  received  a 
note  ? — I  have  received  one. — ^Will  you  answer  it  ? — I  am  going 
to  answer  it (ora  d  rispando), — When  did  you  receive  it? — I  re- 
ceived it  early  this  nK)rning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  am 
not  satisfied  with  it. — ^Does  your  iriead  ask  you  for  money  ?— 
He  asks  roe  for  some^ 
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FORTY. SECOND   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima  seconda. 


OP  PASSIVE  VERBS. 
Paadve  verbs  repreuent  the  subject  as  receiving  or  suffering  from  others  the 
*c^n  expressed  by  the  verb.  They  are  conjugated  by  means  of  the  auxiUary 
verb  cMsere,  to  be,  joined  to  the  past  participle  of  the  active  verb,  in  Itallm  as 
wea  as  in  French  and  English.*  Thus  any  active  verb  may  be  changej  into 
the  passive  voice. 


I  love. 

Thou  praisest. 
He  believes. 
We  beat. 
Yon  punish. 
They  serve. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  praised. 
He  is  believed. 
We  are  beaten. 
You  are  punished. 
They  are  served. 


Active  voice, 
Amo. 
Lodi. 
Crede. 
Battiamo. 
Punite. 
Servono. 


Passive  voice 
Sono  amato. 
Sci  lodato. 
B  creduto. 
Siamo  battuti. 
Siete  puniti. 
Sono  senrltL 


To  praise. 

% 

Lodarel. 

To  blame. 

Biasimare  1 

To  punish. 

Punire  3. 

To  serve. 

ServireS. 

By. 
Byrne,       —  byus. 
By  thee,      —  by  you. 

By  him,     —  by  them. 

I  am  loved  by  him. 
Who  is  punished  7 
The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 
By  whom  is  he  punished  7 
He  is  punished  by  his  &ther. 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  is 
blamed? 


Da. 

Da  me,       —  da  noL 
Da  te,         —  da  vol. 

(loro. 
Dalui,         —  dajooloro. 

Cessl. 
Sono  amato  da  loL 
Chidpunito? 
11  cattivo  fanciullo  i  punito. 
Da  chi  i  egli  punito  7 
1^  punito  dasuo  padre. 
Qual  uomo  d  lodato  e  quale  i  biasi. 
mato7 


With  this  diflerence  only,  that  in  KngUsh  and  French  we  say :  I  have  been 
tmteev^  J'aiSUestimS:  and  in  Italian:  Sono  stato  Himat^{l  am  been  es- 
teemed,  Je  smt  iU  esUmS),  for  the  compound  tenses  of  essert  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  same  verb  ' 
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Naughty. 
Skilful,  diligent,  clever. 
Awkward. 
Aaeiduous,  industrious,  studious. 
Idle. 
Ignorant. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow. 


A  DIMlllUTlVa 

qftcndcmes9y  qfconUmpL 
Cattivo,  oettivello,  cattlTaodo. 
Abile,  destro. 
Inabilo,  incapace. 
Assiduo,  diligente,  stndioeo. 
Pigro,  poltrone. 
Ignorante, 


I     11  pigro,  U  poltrone. 


To  reward. 
To  esteem. 
To  despise. 
To  hate. 


Crood  {wise). 

These  children  are  loved,  because  they 
are  studious  and  good. 


To  travel  to  a  place. 

Where  has  \m  travelled  to  1 
He  has  travelled  to  Vienna. 


Is  it  good  travelling  1 
It  is  good  travelling. 
Itis  bad  travelling. 


In  the  winter. 
In  the  summer. 
In  the  spring. 
In  the  autumn. 
Itis  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

To  drive,  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

To  ride  (on  horseback). 

To  go  on  foot. 
Do  you  like  to  ridel 
I  like  to  drive. 


Ricompensare  I. 

Stimare  I. 

Disprezzare  1.    Sprexzare  1* 

Odiare  1. 


Btumo  {savio), 

Questi  fimcIuUi  sono  amati,  percbi 
•ono  diligent!  e  buoni. 


-f  Andare*  1. 

t  Dove  dandatol 
t  E  andato  a  Yienna. 


t  Siviaggia  benel 
t  Si  viaggia  bene, 
t  Si  viaggia  male 


Nell'  invemo. 
Nella  state. 

Nella  {or  in)  primavera. 
Neir  autunno. 
t  Si  viaggia  male  in  invemo. 


Andare  in  carrozza  (in  vettura.  li 
legno). 
(  Andaro  a  cavallo,  or  cavalcarb. 
c  Montare  a  cavallo. 

Andare  a  piedi 

Le  place  andare  a  cavallo  ? 

Mi  place  andare  in  legno. 
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To  Ube — Hotd. 

Is  it  good  liTing  in  PhtLbI 
Is  Uie  living  good  in  Paris? 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 

Dear, 

Is  the  living  dear  in  London  ? 
Is  it  dear  living  in  London  1 

The  UviDg  is  dear  there. 


Thunder. 

The  storm. 

The  fog.  ^ 
Is  it  windy  t    Does  the  wind  blowl 
It  is  windy.    The  wind  blows. 
It  is  not  windy* 
It  is  very  windy. 
Does  it  thnnder  1 

To  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy  % 
It  is  stormy. 
It  is  not  stormy. 
Does  the  sun  shine  1 
It  thimders  very  much. 


Afterwards, 

Am  soon  as. 

Am  soon  as  I  have  eaten,  I  drink. 

As  soon  as  I  have  talcen  off  my  booti^ 

I  take  off  my  coat 
What  do  yon  do  in  the  evening  1 

To  sleep. 

Does  your  &ther  still  sleep 
He  stiU  sleeps. 


Vivere  *—vissuio. 
t  Si  Vive  bene  a  Parigil 

t  Ci  si  Vive  bene. 

Caro. 

Si  Vive  a  caro  prexzo  In  Londral 
^  caro  il  vivere  in  Londra? 

I  Ci  si  vive  a  caro  prezzo. 

S II  vivere  vi  d  caro. 


n  tuono,  11  fulmine. 

II  temporale,  la  tempesta  {/am.) 

La  nebbia  (/em.) 
t  Pajsento  1    Tirs  vento  1 
t  Fa-vsBto.    lira  vento. 
t  Non  fa  vento. 
t  Fa  molto  vento. 

Tuonal 

Tuonare  1.    Fuhdnare  !• 
t  Fa  nebbia? 

t  Fa  borrasca.    Fa  temp<Nrals. 
t  Non  fa  borrasca  (temporale). 

C'dsole? 

Toona  molto. 


Poiy  dipoi. 
Sutnio  che,  appena. 

Subito  che  ho  mangiato,  bevo. 
Snbito  che  ho  levato  i  miel  stivali 

ml  levo  r  abito. 
Che  &  Ella  la  sera  7 

JDormire  3. 

Donne  ancora  11  dl  Lei  padn? 
Dorme  ancora. 


WUhota.  j     Senza. 

Without  money.  j     Senza  danaro. 

Without  speaking.  1     Senza  parlare. 

Ob€,    WWiaut  requires  in  English  the  present  parUcipIe ;  in  Italian 
fiailowed  by  the  infinitive. 

Withont  saying  any  thing.  |     Senza  dir  nienta. 
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At  last. 
To  arrive. 

Aljme.finalmenie.* 
Arrivare  1.     Ritomare  ^ 

Has  he  arrived  at  last? 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
la  he  coming  at  last  1 
He  is  coming. 

t  arrivatoalfinel 
Non  d  ancor  arrivato. 
Yiene  finaUnente? 
Yiene. 

And  ihen. 

Poi,  dipoi,mdi. 

And  then  he  sleeps. 

As  soon  as  he  has  sapped  he  reads>  and 

then  he  sleeps. 
He  comes  in  at  ten  o'clocic,  sups,  reads 

a  little,  takes  tea,  and  then  he  goes  to 

bed. 

Pol  dorme. 

Sobito  che   ha  cenato,  legge 

dorme. 
Entra  alle  dlecl,  cena,  legge  on  { 

prende  11  td ;  indi  si  corica. 

Teenier. 

Entrare  1. 

Togo  to  hed-^one  to  led. 

Coricarsi-'-coricaJtotL 

EXERCISES. 


133. 


Are  you  loved  ? — ^I  am  loved. — By  whom  are  you  loved  ? — ^I 
am  loved  by  my  uDcle. — By  whom  am  I  loved  ? — Thou  art  loved 
by  thy  parents. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved  by 
your  friends. — By  whom  are  those  children  loved  ? — ^They  are 
loved  by  their  friends. — ^By  whom  is  this  man  conducted  % — He  is 
conducted  by  me. — Where  do  you  conduct  him  to  ? — I  conduct 
him  home. — By  whom  are  we  blamed  ? — We  are  blamed  by  our 
enemies.-v-Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  ? — Because  they  do  not 
love  us. — ^Are  you  punished  by  your  master  ? — I  am  not  punished 
by  him,  because  I  am  good  and  studious. — Are  we  heard  ?  We 
are. — By  whom  are  we  heard  ? — We  are  heard  by  our  neigh- 
hours. — Is  thy  master  heard  by  his  pupils? — He  is  heard  by 
them. — ^Which  children  are  prauted  ? — Those  that  are  good. — 
Which  are  punished  ? — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Are 
we  praised  or  blamed  ? — We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — 
Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — ^He  is  loved  and  praised  bj 
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iliem,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is  de* 
spised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  somctimef 
punished  1 — He  is  (L*  i)  every  morning  and  every  evening.— 
Are  you  sometimes  punished  ? — I  never  am  (mm  io  sono  mai) ;  I 
am  loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  never  are  (noit  lo  sono  mai),  because 
they  are  industrious  and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (Io  sono)  very 
of^n,  because  they  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Who  is  praised  and 
rewarded  ? — Skilful  children  (ifanciulU  aUli)  are  praised,  es. 
teemed,  and  rewarded ;  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed,  despised, 
and  punished. — Who  is  loved,  and  who  is  hated  1 — He  who  is 
studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is 
hated.^ — Must  one  be  (c  tnesUeri  esser)  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? 
— One  must  be  so  (^  <Vuopo  esserlo). — ^What  must  one  do  (che 
Usognafare)  in  order  to  be  loved  ?— One  must  be  good  and  indus* 
trious. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ?— One  must 
be  {bUogna  esser)  skilful,  and  study  much. 

184. 

Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — ^They  are  loved  because  Ihey 
are  good. — Are  tliey  better  than  we? — They  are  not  better,  but 
more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine  ? 
— He  is  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  your  brother  is  better  than  njine. 
— ^Do  you  like  to  drive  ? — I  like  to  ride. — ^Has  your  brother  ever 
been  on  horseback  ? — He  has  never  been  on  horseback. — ^Doea 
your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as  often  as  you  ? — He  rides  on 
horseback  oftener  than  I. — ^Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  dfiy  be- 
fore yesterday  ? — I  went  on  horseback  to-day . — Dj  you  like 
travelling? — ^I  like  travelling. — Do  you  like  travel'icg  in  the 
winter  ? — ^l  do  no.  like  travelling  in  the  winter ;  I  I'ko  tr».velling 
in  the  spring  and  in  autumn.-^Is  it  good  travelling  Vi  the  spring  ? 
— It  is  good  travelling  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  but  it  in  bad 
trarelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. — Havd  j-ou  lome- 
times  travelled  in  the  winter  ? — I  have  often  travel  1«»J  in  ih.'  win- 
ter and  in  the  summer. — Does  your  brother  often  irivel '  —He 
travels  no  longer;  he  formerly  travelled  much. — Vhen  <fo  you 
like  to  ride  ? — I  like  to  ride  in  the  morning. — Have  yon  b/^n  ir 
London? — I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living  good  the  c  ?~-Tha 
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liviog  is  good  there,  but  dear.*-l8  it  dear  living  in  Paris  t— It  » 
good  living  there,  and  not  dear. — ^Do  you  like  travelling  in 
France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds  {ci  si  Irova) 
good  people  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  ? 
— He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  had 
there. — ^Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  ? — I  like  travelling  there, 
because  the  living  is  good,  and  one  finds  {e  vt  si  trava)  good 
people ;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — ^Do  the  English 
like  to  travel  in  Spain  {in  Ispagna)  1 — They  like  to  travel  there  ; 
but  they  find  the  roads  too  bad. — How  is  the  weather  ? — The 
weather  is  very  bad. — ^Is  it  windy  ? — It  is  very  windy. — Was  it 
stormy  yesterday  1 — It  was  very  stormy. 

135. 
Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — ^I  do  go  thither,  if  it 
is  not  stormy. — ^Do  you  intend  going  to  France  this  year  ? — ^I 
intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad.— Do  you  like  to 
go  on  foot  ? — I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  car- 
riage when  I  am  travelling. — Will  you  go  on  foot  ? — I  cannot  go 
on  foot,  because  I  am  tired. — -What  sort  of  weather  is  it  f — ^It 
thunders. — Does  the  sun  shine  ? — ^The  sun  does  not  shine ;  it  is 
foggy. — Do  you  hear  the  thunder  ? — I  hear  it. — ^Is  it  fine 
weather  1 — The  wind  blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much. — Of 
whom  have  you  spoken  ? — We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have  you 
praised  me  ? — We  have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  blamed  you. 
— Why  have  you  blamed  me  1 — Because  you  don't  study  {nan 
isUuUa)  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has 
spoken  of  his  hooks,  his  horses,  and  his  d(^8. — What  do  you  do 
m  the  evening  ? — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what 
do  you  do  afterwards? — ^Afterwards  I  sleep. — ^When  do  you 
drink  ? — I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  ? 
I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — Have  you  spdcen  to  the  mer- 
chant?— I  have  spoken  to  him, — What  has  he  said? — ^He  haa 
left  (^  pnrtito)  without  saying  any  thing. — Can  you  work  without 
speaking  ? — I  can  worK,  but  not  study  French  without  speaking. 
—Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — I  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do  not  buy  without 
money.— Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — He  has  arrived. — 
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When  did  he  arriye  1 — ^This  morning  at  four  o'clook.-— lias  your 
cousin  set  out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — ^Have  you  at 
last  £>und  a  good  master  ? — ^I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you 
at  last  learning  Italian  ? — ^I  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  have 
you  not  already  learnt  it  ? — ^Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
agood  master. 


FORTY-THIRD   LESSON. 
Lezhne  quarantesima  terza. 


OF  REFLECnVE  YERBS. 

When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objeoUye  ease  refiara  to  the 
aame  person  ae  the  nominatlv«t^  the  verb  Is  called  reflectiye.  In  reflective 
verbsi  thefeline,  the  pronoun  of  the  object  ia  of  the  same  person  as  that  of  the 
■nfanect. 

In  such  verbe  each  person  is  coi^jagated  with  a  double  pronoun,  thus  t 


I. 

ThoU| 
He, 
She, 
It, 

One, 

They, 

The  people, 
We, 
You, 
Ye, 


mjrself. 
thyself: 
himselt 
herself: 
itself. 

one's  self: 

i  themselves. 

ourselves. 

yourselC 

yourselves. 


lo. 

mL 

Tu, 

tL 

EgU, 

si. 

Ella, 

Esso, 

rUnoi 
J  Taluno, 
^  Alcuno, 

»Bl. 

CAlcunI, 

iL 

Noi, 

d. 

Yol, 

vL 

I  r  Eglino,  j 

They,  themselves.  <E8ei,Esse,        (at 

I  C  EUeno,  3 

Ob9.  A.  It  win  be  remarked  that  the  third  person  is  always  ti,  whatever  majr 
btf  Its  number  or  gender. 
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To  cut  jrovrselil 
To  cut  myaeUl 
To  cut  ourselves. 

f  himself.                     ^ 

TagHanrt 
TailiannL 
TagUaroL 

^-ks?"" 

T^nard. 

tone's  Belt                 J 

I>ayoa  bum  yourself  7  |     Si  bmda  EUa  (▼!  brndste)  1 

Ob9.  B.    Ib  Italian,  liowever,  the  first  pronoun  is  often  not  esprassed,  I 
understood. 


I  do  not  bum  myselil 
You  do  not  bum  yoorselC 
I  see  myself. 
Do  I  see  myself  7 
He  sees  himself. 
We  see  ourselves. 
Tbey  see  themselves. 


Non  mi  bracio. 

Non  si  bmcia  (non  vi  braciate). 

Mi  vedo. 

Mi  vedoio? 

Si  vede. 

Ci  vediamo  (or  veggiamo). 

Eglino  si  vedono  {or  reggonoy. 


Do  you  wish  to  warm  yourself? 

I  da  wish  to  warm  myself. 
Does  he  wish  to  varai  himsetf  7 
He  does  wish  to  warm  himself. 

They  wish  to  warm  thems^ves. 


Si  vuol  EUa  scaMare  (volete  scal- 

darvi)T 
ToglioscaMarmi. 
[  Si  vuol  egli  scoldare? 
:  Vuolegliscaldarsil 
Egli  vuol  scoldarsi  {or  Egli  si  ruol 

scaldare). 
Si  vogliono  soaldars  {or  Yogliooo 
scaldarsi). 


To  enjoy f  to  divert,  to  amuse  one^s 

eelf. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  7 
I  amuse  myself  in  readMig. 
He  diverts  himself  in  playmg. 


(  Diverfirsi  —  divertitosi, 

I  Diletiarsi  —  dileltatosi. 

t  A  Che  si  diletta  (si  diverte)  EUal 
t  Mi  diletto  a  Uggert, 
t  Si  diverte  agiuocare. 


Each. 

Each  one. 

Each  man. 

ii^zh  man  amuses  himself  as  he  likes. 
Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  bet t 
way  he  can. 

The  taste. 
Bach  man  has  his  taste. 

Each  of  you. 

The  world,  the  people. 

Every  one,  every  body. 


Qualunquey  ogni. 
CiascunOy  ognuno. 
Qualunque  uomo. 

Ciascuno  si  diverte  come  gO  plaea 
{  Ciascuno  si  diverte  alia  meglio. 
c  Ciascuno  si  diverte  a  modo  sua 

II  piacere^  il  gusto. 

Ognuno  ha  il  suo  gusto. 

Ciascuno  di  voi  (fi  Loro), 

La  gente. 

Tutta  k  gente^  tottL 
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Brery  body  tpeiks  of  it. 
Every  one  is  liabie  to  error. 


(  Tutti  ne  ptikBO. 
i  Ciaecuno  ne  park. 
Ognuno  d  soggetto  id  ingumenl. 


To  nustake^  to  he  mistaken. 

Ton  are  mistaken. 
He  is  mistaken. 


Ingarmarsi. 

Ella  8*  inganna  (v*  ingannate). 
S'  inganna.  ^ 


To  deceive f  to  cheat. 
He  has  cheated  me. 
He  has   cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
sequins. 


Jngannare  1. 

BT  ha  ingannato. 

Mi  ha  ingannato  di  cento  seediiul. 


Tou  cut  your  fingei; 


Ella  si  tagUa  il  dito  (tI  tagliatell 
dlto). 

Obf .  C.    When  an  agent  performs  an  act  upon  one  part  of  himself  the  verb 
li  made  reflective. 

Hi  taglio  le  unghie  (a  fem.  noun,  the 

sing,  of  which  is  f  unghia). 
Uncapello. 


I  cut  my  nails. 
A  hair. 
TopuUota. 


He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  cuts  his  hair. 

The  piece. 
A  piece  of  bread. 

To  go  away. 

Are  you  going  away  1 
I  am  going  away. 
Is  he  going  awayl 
He  is  going  away. 
Are  we  going  away  1 
We  are  going  away. 
Are  these  men  going  away  1 
They  are  not  going  away. 

To  feel  sleepy. 

Do  you  feel  (deepyl 
I  feel  sleepy. 


Tosoa. 

To  feoTf  to  dread. 


Strappare  1. 

Egli  si  strappa  i  capellL 

EglisiUgliaicapelli. 

Ilpezzo. 

Un  pezzo  di  pane. 


Andarsene  *. 

Se  ne  Ta  (vene  andate)? 

He  ne  vado. 

Senevaeglil 

Egll  se  ne  vs. 

Ce  ne  andiamo  noli 

Ce  ne  andiamo. 

Se  ne  vanno  questi  uomini  Y 

Non  se  ne  vanno. 


Aver  vogUa  di  domdre. 

Ha  Ella  voglia  di  dorniref 
Ho  voglia  di  dormire. 


( Insudieiare  I. 

t  ^— — — '-— ■^'^  ^ 

Aver  paura^  temere^  2* 
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He  fean  to  soil  his  fing«ra. 
Do  you  dread  to  go  outi 
I  dreed  to  go  out 
He  is  afraid  to  go  thither. 


To  fear  some  one. 

I  do  not  fear  him. 
Do  yoa  fear  that  man  1 

WhatdoyoufiMurl 

Whom  do  you  fearl 

I  fear  nobody. 
I  fear  nothing. 


Ha  paura  d'  insudiciarri  le  dita. 
Ha  EUa  paura  d'  uscirel 
Ho  paura  d*  uscire. 
Ha  paura  d'  andarcL 


(  Temere  tmo. 

c  Aver  paura  (£'  una. 

Non  lo  temo. 

Teme  costni  (temete  quest!)  f 
^  Che  teme  Ella  ? 
(  Di  che  cosa  ha  Ella  paoral 
(Chi  teme  Ella 7 
c  Di  chi  ha  Ella  paura  1 

Non  temo  nessuno 

Non  temo  niente. 


EXERCISES. 
136. 
Do  you  see  yourself^ — I  see  myself. — ^Do  you  see  yourself  in 
that  small  lookmg-glass  (neUo  specchietto)  ? — I  see  myself  in  it. — 
Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  (neUo 
specchione)  1 — They  can  see  themselves  therein  (vedervisi), — 
Why  does  your  brother  not  light  the  fire  ? — He  does  not  light  it, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — ^Why  do  you  not  cut 
your  bread  ? — I  do  not  cut  it,  because  I  fear  to  cut  my  finger. — 
Have  you  a  sore  finger  (Le  duole  il  dito)  ? — ^I  have  a  sore  finger 
and  a  sore  foot  (e  anche  ilpiede). — ^Do  you  wish  to  warm  your- 
self?— ^I  wish  to  warm  myself,  because  I  am  very  cold. — Why 
does  that  man  not  warm  himself? — Because  he  is  not  cold. — ^Do 
your  neighbours  warm  themselves? — They  warm  themselves, 
because  they  are  cold. — ^Do  you  cut  your  hair  ? — I  cut  my  hair. 
— ^Does  your  friend  cut  his  nails  ? — ^He  cuts  his  nails  and  his 
hair. — What  does  that  man  do  (costui)  ? — He  pulls  oiit  his  hair. 
— ^In  what  (a  che  cosa)  do  you  amuse  yourself? — I  amuse  myself 
in  the  best  way  I  can  {alia  meglio). — In  what  do  your  children 
amuse  themselves  ? — They  amuse  themselves  in  studying, 
writing,  and  playing.— In  what  does  your  cousin  amuse  himself? 
— He  amuses  himself  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  writing  to 
his  friends. — ^In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  when  you  hara 
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nothing  to  do  at  home  ? — ^I  go  to  the  play,  and  to  the  concert.  I 
often  say :  Every  one  (ciascuno)  amuses  himself  as  he  likes. 
Every  man  (dascuno)  has  his  taste ;  which  is  yours  ? — Mine  is 
to  study  (h  studiare)y  to  read  a  good  book  (il  leggerCy  &c.),  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  the  concert  {indi  al  coneerlo),  and  the  ball,  and  to 
ride. 

137. 
Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  coat  ?-^He  does  not  brush 
it,  because  he  b  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (le  dita), — What  does 
my  neighbour  tell  you  ? — He  tells  me  that  3rou  wish  to  buy  his 
horse  ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  because  you  have  no  money 
to  buy  it. — What  do  they  say  (che  si  dice^  or  che  dicano)  at  the 
market  ? — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — ^Do  you  believe 
that  (lo)  ? — ^I  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so.— Why  have 
you  bought  that  book? — ^I  have  bought  it,  because  I  want  it 
[perche  ne  ho  bUogno)  to  learn  Italian^  and  because  every  one 
speaks  of  it. — Are  your  friends  going  away  ? — They  are  going 
away. — When  are  they  going  away  ? — They  are  going  away  to- 
morrow.— ^When  are  you  going  away  (se  ne  vanno  Loro)  ? — We 
are  going  away  to-day. — ^Am  I  going  away  ? — ^You  are  going 
away,  if  you  like. — What  do  our  neighbours  say  ? — ^They  are 
going  away  without  saying  any  thing. — How  do  you  like  this 
wine  ? — I  do  not  like  it. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?— I  feel 
sleepy. — ^Does  your  friend  feel  sleepy  ? — ^He  does  not  feel  sleepy, 
but  he  is  cold. — Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — He  has  no 
coals  to  make  a  fire. — Why  does  he  not  buy  some  coals  ? — ^He 
has  no  money  to  buy  any. — Will  you  lend  him  some  ? — ^If  he  has 
none  I  will  lend  him  some. — Are  you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty, 
but  very  hungry. — !s  your  servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — ^Is 
he  hungry  ? — He  is  hungry. — Why  does  he  not  eat  ? — Because 
he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your  children  hungry  ? — ^They  are 
hungry,  but  they  have  nothing  to  eat. — ^Have  they  any  thing  to 
drink  ? — ^They  have  nothing  to  drink. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — 
I  do  not  eat  when  f  am  not  hungry. — ^Why  does  the  Russian  not 
drink  ? — ^He  does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty.— Did  your 
brother  eat  any  thing  yesterday  evening  ? — He  ate  a  piece  of 
beef,  a  small  bit  (tm  pezzetto)  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. — Did 
be  not  drink  ? — He  also  (anche)  drank. — What  did  he  drink  ?— 
' '  '^k  a  glass  of  wine.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV). 
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Lezione  quarantesipia  quarto. 


PERFECT  OP  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

In  Italian,  all  reflective  verbs,  without  exception,  take  in  their  componod 
tenses  the  auxiliary  esstrt  *,  whilst  In  English  they  take  to  hoot 


Have  you  cut  yourself  1 

I  have  cut  myself. 

Have  I  cut  myself  1 

Ton  have  cut  yourself. 

You  have  not  cut  yourselt 

Hast  thou  cut  thyself  7 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Has  your  brother  cut  himself  7 

He  has  cut  himself. 

Have  we  cut  ourselves  7 

We  have  not  cut  ourselves. 

Have  these  men  cut  themselves  7 

They  have  not  cat  themselves. 


To  take  a  walk. 
To  go  a  walking. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 


To  take  a  ride. 
The  coach. 

Do  you  take  a  walk  "^ 
I  take  a  walk. 
He  takes  a  walk. 
We  take  a  walk*. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  ai*ing. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 


SidF.llatagliata7 

Mi  son  tagUato  7 

Mison  tagliato7 

Si  d  tagliata. 

Ella  non  s*  d  tagliata. 

Tisei  tagliato7 

Non  my  son  tagliato. 

II  di  Lei  fratello  s*  d  tagliato? 

EgU  s'  d  tagliato. 

Ci  siamo  tagliati  7 

Noi  non  ci  slamo  tagliati. 

Si  sono  tagliati  quesii  uomina  t 

Essi  non  si  sdno  tagliati. 


Passeggiare  1. 

Andare  •  a  passeggiare. 
I  fcarrozsa. 

I      Andare  *  in     <  legno. 
I  [  vettura. 

I  Fare  una  trottata. 

Andare  *  a  cavallo. 
I  La  carrozza,  la  vettura  (>%>•• 
\  II  legno. 

Passeggia  Ella  7 

Passeggio. 

Passeggia. 

Paeseggiamo. 
;  Vuoi  fare  una  trottata. 
:  Vuoi  andare  in  oernnsa. 

VogUof  10  andar  a  cavaflo. 
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To  take  a  ehUdavHiIking. 

Do  yoQ  take  your  children  a  walking? 
I  take  them  a  walking  erery  morning. 

To  go  to  bed,  to  tte  down. 

To  go  to  bed. 

To  put  (to  place,  tofx). 


I  put,  thon  pattest,  he  puts. 
We  pat,  yoa  put. 
They  put. 

To  get  up,  1o  rise* 

Do  yon  rise  early  1 
1  rise  at  sunrise. 


I  go  to  bed  at  sunset. 

The  sunrise. 

The  sunset. 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  7 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At   what  o'clock   did  he  go  to  bed 

yesterday  7 
He  went  to  bed  late. 


To  rejoice  at  something. 

I  rqjoloe  at  your  happiness. 

At  what  does  your  unde  rejoice  7 

I  have  rejoiced. 
They  hsTO  rejoiced. 
Tou  have  mistaken. 
We  have  mistaken. 


Condurre  a  spasso   vn  fan" 

ciullo. 

Conduce  Ella  a  spasso  i  di  Lei  fiui 

ciulli? 
Li  conduco  a  spasso  ogni  mattina. 


Coricarsi — coricato, 
{  Porsi  ♦  in  letto. 
I  Andare  *  a  letto. 

Porre^  (anciently  jxm^c)— 

posto, 

Pongo,  poni,  pone. 

Poniamo  or  ponghiamo,  ponete. 

Pongono. 


Levarsf-f  aharsi. 

Si  alza  presto  (di  buon  matttno)  7 
Ml  alzo  (mi  levo)  aUo  spuntar  ds 

sole. 
Mi  corico  al  tramontar  del  sole. 
Lo  spuntar  del  sole. 
U  tramontar  del  sole. 
A  che  ora  s*  ^  Ella  coricatal 
AUe  tre  del  mattino. 
A  che  ora  B*  d  coricato  ieri  7 

S'  d  coricato  tardi. 


Sf  RaUegrarsi  per  quakosa. 
f  Rallegrarsi  di  qualche  cosa» 

BH  rallegro  per  la  di  Lei  feliciiBi  (o 

della  vostra). 
Per  che  cosa  (perchd)  si  raUegra  il  ^ 

Lei  zlo7 

Mi  son  rallegrato. 

Si  sono  rallegrati. 

t  Ella  s*  d  ingannata. 

t  Ci  siamo  ingannatL 


At  what  did  your  uncle  rejoice  7        ^ 
What  was    your    uncle    delighted 
with7  J 

For  the. 


Per  che  cosa  s*  d  rallegrato  fl  di  Lei 
zio7 

<  Snfo.  Pel  (contraction  of  per  U), 
i  PLirm.  P^  (contraction  of  per  <). 
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t  S' 


d  rallegrato  pd  eaTiOo  ^e  Elk 

gli  ha  mandato. 
t  Per  che  cosa  8i  sono  rallegratl  1  di 
LeifanciuUil 


He  Kjoioed  at  (waa  delighted  with)  the 

horse  which  you  have  sent  him. 
At  what  did    your  children  rejoice? 

(What  were  your  children  delighted 

with?) 
They  rejoiced  at  (they  were  delighted 

with)  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 

made  for  them. 

The  rapidity  of  pronouncing  has  led  to  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article 
.with  certain  prepositions  which  precede  it;  thus  pef  is  used  instead  o£perUtpei 
Instead  of  per  t,  Ac. 

According  to  tliis  contraction  we  say  and  write : 


t  Si  son  rallcffratl  pei  bei  yeetlti  die 
ho  fatti  iar  loro. 


Singular, 

Phtral, 

Del,  of  the,       for    tUU, 

Dei  or  dt^. 

for       dii. 

AAtothe,         —    aiL 

Ai0Ta\ 

—        ai. 

Dal,  from  the,  —     daiL 

Daioxda\ 

—        dau 

Nel,  in  the,       —    iniL 

Neiorne, 

—        «»♦. 

Col,  with  the,  —    conU, 

Coioftctf, 

—        colli. 

Pel,  for  the,      —    pcriL 

Pei  or  p«*. 

-        peri. 

Sul,  upon  the,  —    auU. 

Sui  or  #tt', 

—        mi. 

Singvlar, 

PluraL 

Dello,  of  the,       for    di  lo. 

DegU,  for 

diglL 

Alio,  to  the,         —    alo. 

Agli,    - 

aglL 

Dallo,  from  the,  —    dalo. 

Dagli,- 

dagU. 

NeUo,  in  the,       —    w  to. 

Negli,-- 

ingIL 

CWto,  with  the,   —    conlo. 

Cogli,^ 

oonglL 

Pello,  for  the,      —    perlo. 

Ptglh- 

ptrgU, 

SuUo,  upon  the,  —    nilo. 

SugU,^ 

eugIL 

To  hurt  somebody. 
The  evil,  the  pain,  the  harm. 

Have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

1  have  hurt  that  man. 
Why  did  you  hurt  that  man? 

[  har*  not  nurt  him. 
Does  that  hurt  you? 
Tlkat  hurts  me. 


(  Apportar  male  ad  tmo. 
(  Far  del  male  ad  uno. 

U  male,  il  danno. 
r  Ha  Ella  apportato  danno  aeoatotl 
^  Ha  Ella  fatto  male  a  questil  o  a 
C     quest'  uomo  ? 
(  Ho  apportato  danno  a  costuL 
I  Ho  fatto  male  a  costui. 
Perchd  ha  apportato  danno  a  qneaf 
uomo? 
rNon   gli  ho   apportato   danno  alf 
}        cuno. 

(  Non  gli  ho  fiitto  alcun  male. 
(CidLefiimale? 
i  Cid  Le  appbrta  danno? 
(  Cid  m*  apporta  danno. 
<  Cid  ml  &  male. 
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7b  (2o  good  to  any  body. 
HtTa  I  erer  done  yoa  anj  htuml 

On  the  contrary. 

No,  on  the  contrary,  yoa  hare  done  me 

good. 
I  hare  never  done  harm  to  any  one. 


Far  bene  ad  tmo. 
Le  ho  giammai  apportato  dannol 

Al  contrario. 

No,  al  contrario,  Ella  mi  ha  iatto  dd 

bene, 
Non  ho  giammai  apportato  danno  a 


Havel  hart  yon  1 
Ton  have  not  hurt  me. 

That  does  me  good. 


Le  ho  fatto  male  7  o  Yi  ho  io  Iatto 

malel 
Ella  non  ml  ha  fatto  mak. 


I     Cidmifabene. 


To  do  vnth,  to  dupose  of. 

What  does  the  tailor  make  with  the 

cloth  7 
He  makes  coats  with  It. 
What  does  the  painter  do  with  his 

brush  7 
He  makes  a  picture  with  it. 
What  does  lie  wish  to  make  of  this 

wood  7 
He  does  not  vrish  to  make  any  thing  of 

it 


Far  di. 
Che  la  11  sarto  del  panno  7 

NefodegUabiti. 

Che  &  11  pittore  col  suo  penneUc 

Fa  on  quadro. 

Che-vuoliar  di  qaesto  legnol 

Noa  vuol  lame  nlente. 


He  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved. 

That  (conjunction). 
I  am  told  that  he  Is  arrived. 

A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his 
breads  and  he  cut  his  finger. 

To  flatter  some  one. 
To  flatter  one's  self. 

He  flatters  himself   that   he   knows 
French 

Nothing  hut. 
Ho  has  nothing  but  enemies. 


( t  Lo  adulano,  ma  non  V  amano. 
c  1^  adulato,  ma  non  d  amato. 

Che. 

Mi  si  dice  (mi  dicono)  ch*  d  arri- 

vato. 
Gli  hanno  dato  (gll  d  state  dato)  uB 

coltoUo  per  tagliare  11  suo  pana  e 

si  i  tagliato  il  dito. 

Adulare  qualcuno. 
Adularsiy  lusingarsi  di, 
t  Si  lusinga  dl  sapere  U  firancese. 

Non — che. 
Non  ha  che  neroicL 
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To  become. 

He  has  turned  a  soldier. 
Have  you  turned  a  merchant  1 
I  have  turned  (become)  a  lawyer. 

What  has  become  of  your  brother  1 

What  has  become  of  him  1 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
him. 

To  enUst,  to  enrol. 

He  has  enlisted. 


For  (meaning  because). 
I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  money. 

He  cannot  give  yon  any  bread,  for  he 
has  none. 


To  beUeve  some  one. 

Do  yon  believe  that  man  1 

I  do  not  believe  him. 

I  belie ve  what  that  man  says. 


To  believe  in  God. 
I  believe  in  Ood. 


To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 
The  story-teller,  the  liar. 
I  do  not  believe  that  man,  for  I  know 
him  to  be  a  story-teller. 


{ DivenUure  —  dhe$Uato. 
(  Dioenire  *  —  divenuto. 

t  S>  d  faito  soldato. 

^  Ediventatamercantel 

t  Son  diventato  awocato. 
r  t  Che  n*  d  stato  del  di   Lei  fra* 
I        tellol 

]  t  Che  cosa  ^  stato  del  dl  Lei  fira- 
I        tello? 

t  Che  ne  ft  stato  7 

t  Non    so    che  sia  divenuto  (tu^- 
jtmctivej  of  which  hereafier> 

^  Ingaggiarsi. 
I  Farsi  soldato,  arruolarsi. 
Si  i  latto  soldato. 


J  Sid 


ingoggiato  (si  d  armolato). 


Perche,  poiche. 
Non  posso  pagarla  perchd  non  ho 

danaro. 
Non  pud  darle  pane  poichd  noa  Da 

ha« 


Credere  qudlcuno. 

Credere  a  qualcuno, 

t  Credeacostuil 

t  Non  gii  credo. 

t  Credo  a  quest*  uomo  eld  che  dioo. 


Credere  in  Dio. 
Credo  in  Dio. 


Meniire  *  —  menlilo. 
II  bugiardo,  il  roentitore. 
Non  credo  a  quest!  perchd 
un  bugiardo. 


so  cfaed 


EXERCISES. 
138. 


Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ?— It  has  been  praised  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  ? — ^I  have  often 
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been  praised. — ^Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1 — It  has 
been  punished  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle.-— Has  this 
child  been  rewarded? — ^It  has  been  rewarded  because  it  has 
studied  well. — What  must  one  do  (che  h  bisogno  fare)  in  order  not 
to  be  despised  ? — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — What  has 
become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has,  become  a  lawyer. — What  has 
become  of  your  cousin  ? — He  has  enlisted. — Has  your  neighbour 
enlisted  t — He  has  not  enlistedi-^What  has  become  of  him  ?— i-He 
has  turned  a  merchant. — What  has  become  of  his  children  ? — His 
children  have  become  men. — What  has  become  of  your  son? — 
He  has  become  a  great  man. — Has  he  become  learned  ? — He  has 
become  learned. — What  has  become  of  my  book  ? — \  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  it.-^Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not  torn  it. 
--What  has  become  of  our  friend's  son  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
^as  {che  sia,  subj.)  become  of  him. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money  ? — I  have  bought  a  book  with  it  {con  qxieUo), — What 
has  the  joiner  done  witlii  his  wpod  ? — He  has  made  a  bench  of  it. 
— What  has  the  tailor  done  witji  the  cloth  which  you  gave  him  ? 
— He  has  made  clothes  of  it  f^r  your  children  and  mine. — Has 
that  man  hurt  you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must 
one  do  {eV  e  d'  uopofare)  in  order  to  {per)  be  loved  ? — One  must 
do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us  harm. — Have  we  ever  done 
you  harm  ? — No ;  you  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  us  good. — Do 
you  do  harm  to  any  one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — Why  have 
you  hurt  these  children  ?— I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt 
you  ? — ^You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your  children  have  {me  fie 
hasmofaUo). — What  have  they  done  to  you  ? — They  have  beaten 
me. — Is  it  (e)  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  (lum  e)  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. 

139. 
Have  you  drunk  that  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  it. — How  did  you 
like  it? — I  liked  it  very  well. — Has  it  done  you  good? — It  has 
done  me  good. — Have  you  hurt  yourself? — I  have  not  hurt  my- 
self.—Who  has  hurt  Himself? — My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for 
he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  {malaio)  ? — He  is  better  {star 
megUo). — ^I  rejoice  to  hear  {me  raUegra  fMntendere)  that  he  is  no 
longer  ill,  for  I  love  him. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his 
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hair  ? — ^Because  be  cannot  pay  what  he  owes.— Have  you  cut 
your  hair  ? — I  have  not  cut  it  (mysalf ),  but  I  have  had  it  cut 
(me  U  son  fatti  iagUare), — What  has  this  child  done  ? — He  has 
cut  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him? — A  knife  was 
given  him  to  (per)  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his 
foot. — Do  you  go  to  bed  early  ? — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  when  I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 
yesterday  ? — ^Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
— At  what  o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — ^They  go  to  bed 
at  sunset. — Do  they  rise  early  ?— They  rise  at  sunrise. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  rise  to-day  ? — To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went 
to  bed  late  yesterday  evening  (?en  sera), — Does  your  son  rise 
late  ? — ^He  rises  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does 
he  do  when  he  gets  up  ? — He  studies,  and  then  he  breakfasts.— 
Does  he  go  out  before  he  breakfasts  1 — ^No,  Sir,  he  studies  and 
breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What  does  he  do  after  breakfast- 
ing ? — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes  to  me,  and  we 
take  a  ride. — ^Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — I  rose 
earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose  before  sunrise. 

140. 
Do  you  often  go  a  walking  ? — I  go  a  walking  when  I  have 
nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — ^I  can- 
not take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — Has  your  brother 
taken  a  ride  ? — He  has  taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — ^Do  your 
children  often  go  a  walking? — ^They  go  a  walking  every  morn- 
ing after  breakfast  {dopo  la  colazione). — Do  you  take  a  walk  after 
dinner  (dopo  U  pranzo)  ? — After  dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I 
take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking  ? — ^I 
take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and  every  evening. — Can 
you  go  (venire)  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  (venire)  with  you,  for  I 
am  to  take  my  little  brother  a  walking. — Where  do  you  walk  ? — 
We  walk  in  our  uncle'?  garden. — Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see 
you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  see  me. — What  did  you  rejoice  at  ?^-l 
rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — What  was  your  uncle 
delighted  with? — He  was  delighted  with  the  horse  which  you 
have  sent  him. — ^What  were  your  children  delighted  with  ? — 
They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had  made  for 
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them  (che  lor  hofatUfare), — Why  does  this  man  rejoice  so  much 
(ton/o)? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he 
not  right  in  rejoicing  {di  raUegrarsi)  ? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has 
nothing  but  enemies. — Is  he  not  loved  ? — He  is  flattered,  but  he 
is  not  loved. — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  Italian  1— I 
flatter  myself  that  I  know  it,  for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. 
— Has  the  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  son  ? — ^He  has  cut 

\his  finger  (gU  ha  iagUaio  il  dito),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any 
barm ;  so  (e)  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  {che 
gU  abhia)  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do  you  Ibten  to  that  man  ? 

\  — I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him  ;  for  I  know  that  he  is 
a  story-teller  {un  bugiardo), — How  do  you  know  that  he  is  {che 
m,  subj.)  a  story-teller? — He  does  not  believe  in  Grod  ;  and  all 
those  (c  iuiU  quelU)  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. 
— ^Are  we  story-tellers  1 — ^Youare  no  story-tellers,  for  you  believe 
in  Grod  {in  Dio)  our  Lord  {nostra  Signore), 


FORTY-FIFTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima  quinta. 


OP  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

We  have  already  seen  (Lessons  XLLand  XLIL)  some  expressions  belonging 
to  the  impersonal  verbs.  These  verbs,  having  no  determinate  sabject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular. 

To  rain,— 1.  rains.  Piovere  •  2,— piove. 

It  has  rained.  IS  piovuto  (or  ha  piovuto). 

To  snow,— It  snows.  Nevicare  1,— nevica. 

It  has  snowed.  E  nevicato  {or  ha  nevicato). 

To  hail,— it  hails.  Grandlnare  1  (tempestare),  —  gran- 

dina  (tempests). 

It  has  hailed.  j     ^  gmndinato   (tempestato),  ot    ha 

I  tempestato  ^ 

>  From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen,  that  In  Italian  impersonal  rerb« 
fating  to  the  weather  may  take  either  tntre  or  aoert  in  their  compound  tenses 
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Tha  three  tubitantiTes  belonginfi:  to  these  verbs  are  femintaie,  and  will  be 

seen  when  we  (ome  to  such  nouns ;  but  as  in  Italian  any  infinitive  may  bf 

used  as  a  masculine  noun,  we  may  say  also :  U  piottrt^  the  rain  ;  U  nevicare, 

the  snow ;  Ugrandinarty  the  haiL 

To  lighten. 


Does  it  lighten? 
It  lightens. 

The  lightning. 

The  parasol. 
It  rains  very  hard. 
It  lightens  much. 
Does  it  snow  7 
It  snows  much. 
It  hails  much. 
The  sun  does  not  shine. 
The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
To  thunder,— it  thunders. 
It  has  thundered. 

To  shine,  to  glitter,— shone. 


To  shut. 
Shut  the  door. 

Have  you  done? 


Lampeggiare  1. 

Lainpeggia? 

Lampeggia. 

II  lampo,  il  baleno. 

11  parasole,  V  ombreDlno. 

Piove  dirottamente  diluvia. 

Lampeggia  molto. 

Nevica? 

Nevica  molto. 

Gh-andino  molto. 
t  Non  c*  i  sole, 
t  II  sole  mi  da  agli  occhi. 

Tuonare  1,— tuona. 

fe  tuonato  or  ha  tuonato. 
i  Riierberare  1,— riverberato. 
(  Risplendere  2,  risplenduto. 


Chiudere  *,  past  part.  cMuso. 
Chiudete  la  porta.  \ 


I     t  Ha  Ella  finito  1  avete  voi  finitol 


Is  the  walking  good  1 
In  that  country. 
The  country. 
He  has  made  many  friends  in   that 
country. 

To  walk,  to  travel. 


t  Si  cammina  bene  1 
In  questo  paese. 
II  paese. 
Si  d  fatto  molti  amici    in   questo 

paese. 
Camminare  1,  passeggiare  1.         ^ 


Of  which,  oftohoniy  whose. 
I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which  you 

spoke  to  me. 
I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed 

my  dog. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  have 

killed. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  lather  set 

out  yesterday  1 
lieeit 


SDi  cm  (onde). 
Del  quale  (plur.  dei  quali). 
Vedo  r  uomo  di  cui  (del  quale)  EHa 

parla. 
Ho  comprato  il  cavallo  di  cui  (del 

quale)  Ella  mi  ha  parlato. 
Veggo    (vedo)   1'    uomo   t/   di  cui 
firatello    lia    ammazzato    il    mio 
cane. 
Veggo  1'  uomo  di  cut  Ella  ha  am- 
mazzato il  cane, 
h  Vede  Ella  il  tanciuUo  tf  di  cui  pMln 
dpartitoieri? 
Lovsdo. 
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WImhb  have  jon  imb  1 

I  hive  aeen  the  merchant  ^  hoae  ware- 

houae  you  have  taken. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose  ware- 

house  has  been  burnt. 


ChihaEIlavlstol 

Uo  visto  il  mercante  dl  cni  EQa  ha 

preso  U  magazzlno.    ^ 
t  Ho  parlato  alT  uomo  it  di  col  m*- 

gazzino  d  stato  brucdato. 


That  ofiohich. 

Thaif  or  the  one  of  tohich. 
Those,  or  the  ones  of  which. 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 
I  have  what  I  want. 
He  his  what  he  wants. 


^  Cid  di  che,  quanto. 
I  Quello  di  che. 

Qtiello  di  ad. 

QueJH  di  cui. 

(  Ho  quanto  mi  abbisogna. 
I  Ho  ddcUeheho  bisogno. 
Ho  cid  che  mi  i  d'  uopo. 
5  Egli  ha  c»d  cEieA«  ha  bisogno. 
(  Egli  ha  cid  ctie  gii  i  d\  uopo. 


Have  you  the  book  qf  leftidi  you  are  in 

needl 
1  have  Aai  of  whkh  I  am  ih  need. 


Ha  Ella  il  libro  <f»  cut  ha  biaognol 
Ho  qtuUo  di  cui  ho  bisogno. 


Has  the  man  the  nails  qf  whidi  he  is  I     L'  uomo  ha  i  chlodi  di  ad  egli  ha 

hineed?  bisognol 

Hshaslfcoieqf  isAidkheisinneed.      |    Ha  qtuiU  di  ad  h^  hlaogao. 


To  need,  to  toant. 

To  have  need  of. 

To  he  in  want  of  something. 

I  am  hi  want  qf  this  book. 
DU  you  find  the  book  which  you 
wanti 


Aver  hisogno  di. 

Aver  hisogno  di  qualche  eosa. 
Ho  bisogno  di  questo  libro. 
Ha  Ella  trovato  il  libro  di  ad  h^ 
bisogno? 


Which  men  do  you  see? 

I  lee  those  <f  uhom  you  liave  spoken 

tome. 
Do  you  see  the  pupils  ^  uhom  I  have 

spokefttoyoal 

la 


Quali  uomini  vede  Ella  1  or  vedete 

vol  7 
Vedo  quelli  di  eui  Ella  mi  ha  par- 

lato. 
Yede  Ella  gU  scolari  diemtlj^ho 

parlato? 
Uvedo. 


»o 
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To  whom, 

I  aee  the  children  to  uhom,  you  have 

given  some  petty-patties. 
To  which  men  do  you  speak  1 
i  speak  to  those  to  whom  you  have 

applied. 


Maac.  and  Ftm, 

Sing,  and  Phir,  Mate.  Phgr, 

A  thi,  Ai  quaU* 

Yeggo  i  fuiciuUi  gi  ^uoii  EUa  ha  dato 

del  pasticcini. 
A  quaH  uomini  parla  Ella  7 
Park)  a  quelU  ai  quali  si^  indirinata 

Lei. 


Td  apply  to. 

To  meet  toiih  some  one, 

I  have  met  with  the  men  to  whom  you 
have  applied. 


SIndirizzarn  a — indirkzato  a. 
Dirigersi  *  a — diretto  a, 
{ Inconlrare  uno, 
(  Rinconirare  uno. 
Ho  incontratc  gli  uomini  ai  guak 
Ella  si  d  diretta  (vi  siete  diretto). 


Of  which  men  do  you  speak  1 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  have 
been  studious  and  obedient. 

Obedient,  disobedient. 


Di  quali  uomini  parla  Ellal 
Parlo  di  quelli  i  di  cui  fanciulli  sodo 
stati  studlosi  ed  obbedientL 

{ Obbediente,  disobbediente. 

C  Ubbidiente,  disubbidiente. 


So  that. 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  cannot 
pay  yon. 

m. 

I  am  lU,  to  that  I  cannot  go  out 


r  In  guisa  che — cosicche. 
}  Di  modo  che,  per  cui. 
(  ]>i  maniera  che. 
Ho  perduto  il  mio  danaro,  In  guiM 
che  non  posso  pagarla. 

MalatOf  ammalalo. 
Sono  malato,  in  guisa  che  non  ] 
uscire. 


EXERCISES. 
141. 


Have  you  at  last  learnt  Italian  ? — I  was  ill,  so  that  I  could  not 
learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ^ — He  has  not  learnt  it,  be- 
cause he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. — ^Do  you  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — ^I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to 
it. — Did  you  understand  that  Grerman  ?— I  do  not  know  German, 
so  that  (per  cui)  I  could  not  understand  him. — ^Have  you  bought 
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the  bone  of  which  you  spoke  to  me  ? — ^I  have  no  money,  so  that 
(di  modo  che)  I  could  not  buy  it. — Have  you  seen  the  man  from 
whom  I  received  a  present  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. — Have  you 
seen  the  fine  gun  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Haa 
your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  you  spoke  to  him  1 — He  has 
seen  them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man  whose  children  have  been 
punished  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  been 
speaking  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  been  speaking  to  the  man  whose 
brother  (»/  di  cuifrateTlo)  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you  seen 
the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ? — ^I  have  seen 
him. — Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  there  the 
-j-tnen  whose  horses,  and  those  whose  coach  you  have  bought  {e 
queUi  dei  quaU  ha  compraio  la  carroxxa). — Whom  do  you  see 
DOW  ? — I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken  my  looking- 
glass. — Have  you  hoard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent  me 
mcmey  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — ^I 
have  heard  the  French  captain,  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast 
thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spake  to  thee  ? — I  have  not  yet 
brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were 
wanting  ? — I  have  received  it. — ^Have  I  the  sugar  of  which  I  have 
need  ? — ^You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  is 
wanting  ? — He  has  them. — ^Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants 
whose  warehouse  we  have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. — 
Haye  you  spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  Ger- 
man?— I  have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  men 
whose  warehouses  have  been  burnt? — ^I  have  seen  them. — Have 
you  read  the  books  which  we  have  lent  you  ? — We  have  read 
them. — ^What  do  you  say  of  them  (ne)  ? — We  say  that  they  are 
very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want  (che  hro  alJn- 
9Qgna)  ? — They  have  what  they  want. 


142. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ? — T  speak  of  the  one  {di  guelh) 
whose  brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  haw  you 
spoken  ? — I  have  spoken  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — 
Which  book  have  you  read  ? — I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  yesterday. — Which  book  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that 
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of  which  he  is  in  need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  1 — ^He  has 
eaten  ihose  which  you  do  not  like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in 
want  ? — 1  am  in  want  of  those  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me. 
— Are  you  not  in  want  of  those  which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am 
not  in  want  of  them. — ^Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I 
have  given  petty-patties? — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  petty-patties,  but  those  whom  you  have  punbhed. 
—To  whom  have  you  given  some  money  ? — I  have  given  some 
to  those  who  have  been  skilful. — To  which  children  must  one 
give  (^  mestieri  dare)  books  ? — One  must  give  some  to  those  who 
are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to 
drink  ? — To  those  that  are  hungry  and  thirsty. — Do  you  give  any 
thing  to  the  children  who  are  idle  ? — I  give  them  nothing. — IM 
it  snow  yesterday  ? — It  did  snow,  hail,  and  lighten. — ^Did  it  rain ! 
— It  did  rain. — ^Did  you  go  out? — ^I  never  go  out,  when  it  is  bad 
weather. — Have  the  captains  at  last  listened  to  the  man  ? — ^They 
have  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  all  those  to  whom  he  applied  (n  t 
huUrixxaio)  have  refused  to  hear  him. — With  whom  have  you  met 
this  morning  {questa  mane)  ? — I  have  met  with  the  man  by  whom 
I  am  esteemed. — Have  you  given  petty-patties  to  your  pupils  ?— 
They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  have  given  them  nothing. 


FORTY-SIXTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  quarantesima  sesta. 


OP  THE  FUTURE. 
Rvu.— The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed,  In  all  Italian  verbis  fron  til 
mfinitive,  by  changing  for  the  second  and  third  ooiyugations  re  into  ^- 

SlNGULAR.  PlVKAL. 


1 

2 

3 

I 

2              3 

rd, 

rat, 

rd. 

remo, 

reU^     numo. 

ind  for  the  first  ar§ 

into:— 

erd, 

eraif 

eri. 

eremOf 

erde,     eranno. 
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EXAMPLES. 

hif.    Amare  1. 
FuJtvsr^,     \  ^^^^^       anwroi,       am^a. 

V  Ameremo,    amere/^       ain«raimo. 

Parlare  1. 
\  Parlerd,       parleroi,       parlera, 
(  Parl«r«iyu>,  parUrete,      parlaroiifM. 

Ricevere  2. 
r  Riceverd,    riceyeroi,     rioerera, 
i>  J  Ricevere-    riceyere/^     riceverofi- 

V  «M),  1,0. 

XJredere  2. 

K  Creder^      crederaj;  creder^ 

c  Crederemo,  credere^  crederanno. 

Punire  3. 

J  Punird,      punirot,  pvnird. 

C  PunireiiM^  punire^  puninuuio. 

Scrvire  3. 
J  Scrvir^     servlrai,         Benrird. 
**  c  Senriremo,  senrire^e^       senrlronno. 

Ob*.  A.    It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  all  Italian  yerba  the  first  and  thirtf 
penons  singular  of  the  future  have  the  grave  accent  ('). 

SZCSPTIOIIt. 


To  love, 
r  ahalior  wiU  love,  Ac 

To  speak. 
I  shall  or  will  speak,  dc 

To  receive. 
I  shall  or  will  receive,  dc 

To  beUeve. 
I  BhaL  orvriQ  believe,  Ac. 

To  punish. 
I  shall  or  will  punish,  de. 

To  serve. 
I  shall  or  will  serve. 


To  have.    I  shall  or  will  have,  Ac 
To  be.        I  shall  or  will  be,  Ac 


InJUiUivt,  Puiure. 

Avere*   {^"^       *^^»    *^'^ 

i  Avremo,  avrete,  avranna 

Essere'P''^       «™^    ~ri. 

c  Saremo,  sarete,  saranno. 


Ob9,  B,  The  following  eighteen  verbs,  besides  the  auxiliaries  attrt  *  and 
emert  •,  form  all  the  exceptions  to  our  rule  on  the  formation  of  the  Aiture.  We 
need  not  give  all  the  persons,  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  exceptions 
being  once  known,  all  the  others  are,  being,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above, 
the  same  in  all  verbs  of  the  Italian  language. 


Togo. 
To&U. 
To  gather. 
To  give. 
To  complain. 

To  owe. 


I  shall  or  will  go. 
I  shall  or  wiU  fail. 
I  shall  or  will  gather. 
1  shall  or  will  give. 
I  shall  or  will  com- 
plain. 
I  shall  or  will  owe. 


InJinUiv$, 
Andare*  I. 
Cadere  •  2. 
Cogliere  •  2. 
Dare  •  1. 
Dolere  »  2. 


Puture, 
Andrd  {aloo  regular^ 
C^drO. 
CorrO. 
DarO. 
Dorrd. 


Dovere  •  2.       DovrO^ 
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To  do. 

I  shall  or  will  do. 

Pare*  I. 

Part. 

To  die. 

I  shaU  or  wiU  die. 

Morire*  3. 

Morrd  or  moiirft. 

To  appear. 

I  shall  or  wiU  appear. 

Parere  •  2. 

Porrd. 

To  put. 

I  shall  or  will  put. 

Porre  ♦  2. 

Porrd(ng^Mtor) 

To  be  able. 

I  shall  or  wUl  be  able. 

Potere*  2. 

Potrd. 

To  rest. 

I  shaU  or  wiU  rest. 

Rimanere  * 

2.  Rimarrd. 

To  know. 

I  shaU  or  will  know. 

Sapere*  2. 

Saprd. 

To  hold. 

1  shall  or  will  hold. 

Tenere*  2. 

Terrd. 

To  be  worth. 

I    shall    or   wiU   be 
worth. 

Valere  ♦  2. 

Varrd. 

To  see. 

I  shall  or  will  see. 

Vedere  •  2. 

Vedrd. 

To  come. 

I  shall  or  will  come. 

Venire  •  3. 

Vend. 

To  be  wUling. 

I   shall    or  will    be 
willing. 

Volere  •  2. 

Vorrd. 

Shall  or  will  he  have  money  1 

He  will  have  some. 

He  will  not  have  any. 

Shall  yon  soon  have  done  writing? 

I  shall  soon  have  done. 

He  will  soon  have  done  his  exercise. 


Avra  egU  danaro  1 

Neavra. 

Non  ne  avr&. 
t  Quonio  prima  avri  (avrote)  finito  dl 

scrivere? 
t  Cluanto  prima  avrd  finito. 

duanto  prima  avrBi  finito  11  sue  t 


Soon  {ere  long). 

When  shall  you  do  your  exercises  1 
I  will  do  them  soon  (ere  long). 
My  brother  will  do  his  exercises  to- 
morrow. 


Qttanto  prima,  fra  poco. 

duando  fari  Ella  i  di  Lei  temi? 

Q,uanto  prima  li  lard. 

Mio  fratello  bak  1  suoi  tend  domanL 


Next  Monday. 
Last  Monday. 
Next  month. 
This  month. 
This  country. 


Limedi  venturo. 
Lnnedi  passato. 
"^  II  mese  venturo. 
Cluesto  mese. 
Cluesto  paese. 


When  will   your  cousin  go  to  the 

concert! 
He  will  go  next  Tuesday. 

ShaU  you  go  any  where  1 

We  shall  go  no  where. 


duando  andri  al  conoerto  fl  di  Lti 

cuginol 
Egli  vi  andrji  martedi  ventorow 

Non  andremo  in  verun  luogo. 


Will  he  send  me  the  book? 
He  will  send  it  you,  if  he  has. done 
with  it. 


Mi  mander^  egli  11  libro  1 
(  Glielo  manderi,  se  T  ha  finito. 
(  Se  r  ha  finito  fi^elo  manderi. 
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8htU  you  be  at  home  this  erening  7 

I  thaU  be  there. 

WiU  your  father  be  at  homel 

He  will  be  there. 

Will  your  cousiiie  be  there? 

They  will  be  there. 


Will  he  send  me  the  books? 
He  wiU  send  them  you. 
Will  he  send  some  ink  to  my  counting- 
house? 
He  will  send  some  thither. 


Shan  you  be  able  to  pay  your  shoe- 
maker? 

I  ha^e  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  him. 

My  friend  has  lost  his  pocket-book,  so 
that  he  wHI  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
his  boots. 


(  8oxk  Ella  in  casa  questa  sera? 
(  Quests  sera  eaik  Ella  in  casa? 

Visard. 

Sar^  in  casa  il  di  Lei  padre? 

Yisari. 

I  di  Lei  cugini  vi  saranno? 

Visaranno. 


KImanderaegUiUbri? 

Glieli  manderlL 

ManderBl  delP   incliiostro   all 

banco  (studio)? 
Cenemander^ 


Potr&  pagare  il  dl  Lei  calzolaio  t  (o 

potrete  vol  pagare  il  yostro). 
Ho  perduto  U  danaro,  di  modo  che 

non  potrd  pagarlo. 
n  mio  amico  ha  perduto  il  portap 

foglio,  in  guisa  che   non  potr^ 

pagare  i  suoi  stivalL 


Wm  you  hold  any  thing? 

I  shall  hold  your  umbrella. 

Will  your  friend  come  to  my  concert  ? 

He  will  come. 

Shall  you  come? 

I  shall  come. 

Will  it  be  neeessary  to  go  to  the 
market? 

It  wiU  be  necessary  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow morning. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  thither. 
Shall  you  see  my  £ither  to-day? 

We  Shan  see  hhn* 


To  foresee— foreseen. 
To  restore — restored. 


Terra  Ella  una  cosa?  (o  qualche 
cosa)? 

Terrd  11  di  Lei  ombrello. 

II  di  Lei  amico  ytnk  al  mio  con- 
certo? 

VernL 

VerrA  Ella?  Verrete  vol? 

Verrd. 
<  Svh,  d'  uopo  andar  al  mercato  ? 
c  Bisognerik  andare  al  mercato? 

Sar4d*  uopo  andarci  domani  nella 
mattina  (domani  mattina)  do- 
mattina. 

Non  sari  d*  uopo  andarci. 

Vedranno  oggl  le  vostre  signorie  mis 
padre? 

Vedrete  vol  mio  padre  oggi. 


I  prevtsto. 
Rendere  ♦ — reso. 
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EXERCISES. 

143. 

Shall  you  have  any  books  ? — I  shall  have  some. — Who  wili 
give  you  any  ? — My  uncle  will  give  me  some. — When  will  youi 
cousin  have  money  1 — He  will  have  some  next  month. — How 
much  money  shall  you  have? — I  shall  have  thirty-five  sequins. 
— Who  will  have  good  friends? — ^The  English  will  have  some. 
— Will  your  father  be  at  home  this-evening  ? — ^Ile  -vill  be  at 
home  (ci  sard). — Will  you  be  there  ? — I  shall  also  be  there  {anch^ 
io). — Will  your  uncle  go  out  Uwlay  ?-^He  will  go  out,  if  it  is 
fine  weather. — Shall  you  go  out  ? — I  shall  go  out,  if  it  does  not 
rain. — Will  you  love  my  son  ? — I  shall  love  him,  if  he  is  good. — 
Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker?— I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive 
my  money. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? — If  they  are  good  and 
assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I 
shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  {di  par^ 
lore)  thus  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong. — Is  your  friend  still  writing  ? 
— He  is  still  writing. — Have  you  not  done  speaking  ? — ^I  shall 
soon  have  done. — Have  your  friends  done  reading  ? — ^They  will 
soon  have  done.-— Has  the  tailor  made  my  coat  ? — He  has  not 
made  it  yet ;  but  he  will  soon  make  it. — When  will  he  make  it  ? 
— When  he  shall  have  time. — When  will  you  do  your  exercises  I 
— I  shall  do  them  when  I  shall  have  time. — When  will  your 
brother  do  his  ? — He  will  do  them  next  Saturday. — Wilt  thou 
come  to  me  ? — I  shall  come. — When  wilt  thou  come  ? — I  shall 
come  next  Friday. — When  have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? — I  saw 
him  last  Sunday. — Will  your  cousins  go  to  the  ball  next  Tues- 
day  ? — ^They  will  go. — ^Will  you  con>e  to  my  concert  ? — I  shall 
come,  if  I  am  not  ill. 

144. 
When  will  you  send  me  the  money  which  you  owe  me  ? — I 
shall  send  it  you  soon. — Will  your  brothers  send  me  the  hooka 
which  I  have  lent  them  ? — They  will  send  them  you. — When 
will  they  send  them  to  me  ? — They  will  send  them  to  you  next 
month. — Will  you  be  able  to  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? — I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  it  you,  ifor  I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Will 
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Jie  American  be  able  lo  pay  for  his  boots  ? — ^He  has  lost  his 
pocket-book,  so  Ihat  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  them. — Will  it 
be  necessary  {bisognerd)  to  send  for  the  physician  ? — ^Nobody  is 
ill,  so  that  (per  eta)  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  for  him.^- 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  to-morrow  ? — It  will  be 
necessary  to  go  thither,  for  we  want  (c'  ^  d^  uopo)  some  beef, 
sorae  bread,  and  some  wine. — Shall  you  see  your  father  to-day  ? 
— I  shall  see  him.— Where  will  he  be  ? — He  will  be  at  his 
counting-house. — Will  you  go  to  the  ball  to-night  {quesia  sera)l 
— ^I  shall  Dot  go,  fof  I  am  too  ill  to  go  to  it. — Will  you|  friend  go  ? 
— He  will  go,  if  you  go. — Where  will  your  neighbours  go  ?^ 
They  will  go  no  where ;  they  will  remain  at  home,  for  they  have 
a  good  deal  to  do. 


PORTY-SEYENTH  LESSON. 
LezUme  quarantesima  settinuu 


ToheUmg. 


Do  you  belong? 

1  do  belong. 
Does    that    horse   bekmg   to    your 

brother! 
It  belongs  to  him. 

To  whom  do  these  glores  belong  1 

They  belong  to  the  captains. 

Do  these  horses  belong  to  the  cap- 
tains'! 
niey  beloDg  to  them. 


Apparisnere*  (is  conjugated 
like  its  primitive  tenere  *, 
Lesson  XL.) 

Appartiene  EOal 

Appartengo. 

Questo  oavallo  appartiene  al  di  Lai 
fratellol  (o  al  Tostro.) 

Gli  appartiene. 
j  A  chi  appartengono  qnesti  guanti  1 
I  Di  chi  son  qnesti  guanti  1 
(  Appartengono  ai  capitant 
I  Sono  dei  capitani. 

Qnesti  cavaili  appartengono  al  c» 
pitani? 

Appartengono  loro. 


10* 
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To  suit. 

Does  that  cloth  suit  your  brother*) 
It  suits  him. 

Do  these  boots  suit  your  brotheni 
They  suit  them. 


Piacere  *  (esser  *  di  gutto), 

{Place  questo  panno  al  di  Lei  fir»> 
teUo7 
Questo  panno  d  di  gusto  del  dl  L^ 
fratello  1 
Gil  place  (d  dl  suo  gusto). 
fPlacciono  quest!    stlYall  ai  di   Lei 
J     frateUi  7 

I  Ctuestl  stivali  sono  dl  gusto  del  dl 
[     LeifrateUn 
Piacdon  loro  (sono  di  lor  gusto). 


To  suit. 

Does  It  suit  you  to  do  thatl 

It  suits  me  to  do  it. 

Does  It  suit  your  cousin  to  come  with 

usl 
It  does  not  suit  him  to  go  out. 
It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him,  for  I 

cannot  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. 


Convenire  *,  addirsi'*^   ester 

convenevole  or  dicevole. 

Le  piece  dl  far  cl«}'? 

Ml  place  dl  farlo. 

Place  al  di  Lei  cuglno  di  venire  ooa 

noli 
Non  gli  place  d'  usclre. 
Non  ml  d  convenevole  d*  andare  da 

lui,  polchS  non  posso  pagargli  cid 

che  gli  debbo. 


To  succeed. 


Do  you  succeed  in  learning  Italian  7 

I  succeed  In  it. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 

To  succeed. 

I  8ucceed,\  thou  succeedest,  he  suc- 
ceeds. 

iVe,  you,  they  succeed. 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  ftOing  their 
horses  7 

They  do  succeed  therein. 

Do  you  succeed  In  doing  that  7 

I  sucoeed  in  it. 


Riuscire  *,  riusdio  (conju* 
gated  like  uscire  ♦). 

Pervenire*y  pervenuio  (con- 
jugated like  its  primitive 
venire  *). 

Rlesce  Ella  ad  imparar  1'  italiano  t 

VI  riesco. 

Pervengo  ad  Impararlo. 

Riuscire  * — riusciio, 
Riesco,  riesd,  rlesce. 

Riusclamo,  nuscite,  riescono. 
Rlescono  cotesti  nomlni  a  vendtrm  I 

k>rocavani7 
Vi  rlescono. 

Rlesce  Ella  a  &r  cid7  o  questo? 
Vi  riesco. 
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Toforgti. 
1  Ibfieot  to  do  it. 

To  clean. 

T^  inkstand* 

Immediately,  directly. 

TbiB  inataot,  instantly. 

Presently. 
I  am  going  to  do  it 
1  win  do  it  immediately. 
I  am  going  to  work. 

Is  there? 
Are  there  ? 

TliereiBnot. 

Tliere  are  not. 

Willtlierebe? 

There  will  be. 
VfhM  there  or  has  there  been? 
Were  there  or  have  there  been** 

There  has  been. 

There  have  been. 

Is  there  any  wine  7 

There  is  some. 

There  is  not  any. 

Are  there  any  men  ? 

There  are  some. 

There  are  not  any. 


Dimenticare  1  (takes  di  be- 

fore  the  infinitive). 

Ho  dimenticato  di  fiurlo  (or  ho  dl- 
menticato  farlo). 

(  PuUre  3 — fuUto. 
\  Ripulire  8 — riputUo, 
V  Nettare  1 — neitaio. 
ncalamaio. 


are  men  who  will  not  study. 


Is  there  any  one? 

There  is  no  one. 

An  there  to  be  many  people  at  die 

bdl? 
Tliere  are  to  be  a  great  many  people 

tlMre. 


Snbito. 

Immantindkite,  all'  istante. 

A  momenti,  fra  poco. 

Lo  iaccio  subito.    Sto  per  fiulo. 

Lo  fiiccio  immantinente  subito. 

Lavorerd  £ra  poco. 


C  i?     T  e?    Hm^? 
Cisonol     Visano?    SmnU 

Non  c*  d  or  non  y'  d. 

Non  ci  sono  or  Yi  sono. 

Vi  sarll  or  ci  sarA. 

CisarH  or  Yi  sari  7 

C  i  state  or  y*  d  state  7 

Ci  sono  stati  or  yI  sono  stati  1 

C  d  state  or  y'  ^  stato. 

Ci  sono  stati  or  Yi  sono  statL 

CddelYino? 

Cen'd. 

Non  oe  n'  i, 

SoiiYi  degli  uomini  1 

Ye  ne  sono. 

Non  Ye  ne  sono. 


VI  sono  degli  uomini  che  non  1 
Yoglia  di  studiare  (or  che  non  YOf* 
Uono  studiare). 

y  d  qualcuno  ? 

Non  Y*  d  nessuno, 

Ci  deYs  essere   mrlta^  genta  alia 
'festa  da  ballo  1 

Ce  ne  deve  essere  molta. 


1  AlU&i  here  agrees  with  ^in<«^  people,  which  is  feminine 
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Oneredii. 

To  mU  on  credit. 
The  credit. 
Ready  money. 

To  hay  for  cash. 

To  Ben  for  caeh. 

To  pay  down. 

Will  you  buy  for  cash  1 
Does  it  suit  you  to  sel^  to  me  on 
credit  1 

ToJU. 

Does  that  coat  fir  me  1 

It  fits  you. 

That  hat  does  not  fit  your  brother. 

it  does  not  fit  him. 
Do  these  boots  fit  you? 
They  fit  me. 
That  fits  you  very  welL 


a  credUo. 
(a  credito). 


To  keep. 

You  had  better. 
^  I  had  better. 
He  had  better. 
Instead  of  Iteeping  your  horse  you  had 

better  sell  *'. 
Instead  of  selling  Ids  hat  lie  had  better 
keep  it 


Yendere  i 

U  credito.  y 

Danaro  j^  contante  (danaro  con- 
tante). 

Coroprare  rar  eontanti  (oomprai 
contante). ' 

Yendere  pair  eontanti  (vender  con 
tante).    / 

Pagare  it  eontanti  (pagar  con- 
tante). ' 

Yuole  Ella  comprare  per  contand? 

Le  convieno  vendermi  ajtfsdsnwl  v'^  ' 


Star  "^  bene. 

Mi  sta  bene  questo  abito  7 

Le  sta  bene. 

Cotesto  cappeUo  non  isti  bene  al  (tt 

Lei  fra  telle. 
Non  gli  sta  bene. 
Le  stanno  bene  cotesti  stivali? 
Mi  stanno  bene. 
Cid  (quests  cosa)  Le  sta  benJsrimt 

(a  maraviglia). 


Tenere  *,  rUenere  *, — temtio. 

t  EUa  fori  mec^o  (di). 

t  Fart  megUo  (di). 

t  EgU  fora  meglio  (di). 

t  in  vece  di  tenere  11  di  Lei  caTaUa 

fari  meglio  di  venderk). 
t  In  vece  di  vendere  ii  ano  eappefi<% 

fori  megtto  di  tenerlow 


Win  you  keep  the  horse? 

I  shall  keep  it. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money. 


Terri  EUa  il  caTallo  ? 
Lo  terrO. 

Non  d  d*  uopo  ritenere  il  mio  danaro 
Non  dorete  tenervi  il  mio  danaro 


To  please,  to  e  pleased. 
To  phase  some  one. 

Does  that  book  please  you? 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  will  do  wtiat  you  | 


Piacere  *  (Lesson  XLI.). 
Piacere  *   a  qtialcuno, 

Le  place  questo  libro? 
Mi  place  molto. 
t  Paid  eld  dia  vonriy  o  efae  Fovrelab 
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You  aie  pfotaed  to  lay  fo. 

What  is  your  pleasure  1 
Wliat  doyoQ  want? 
What  do  yoo lay? 


t  CId  Le  pbee  dl  dfare  (a 
presBioD). 

Che  desidera,  Slgnorel 
Che  vuole,  Signorel 
Che  dice? 


S39 


To  please  one* a  se^. 

(  Dravarn* — trovaUm. 

How  do  you  please  yourself  here  7 

Come  Ti  godete  qui. 

I  please  myself  very  well  here. 

Mi  d  godo  benlssimo. 

Whose  book  is  this  7 

Dichidquestolibro? 

It  is  his. 

^  il  suo. 

Whose  boots  are  these  1 

Di  chi  sono  questi  sdvalil 

They  are  ours. 

SoDO  i  nostri. 

It  is  they  who  have  seen  him. 

Sono  essi  che  P  hanno  veduto. 

It   is  your  friends  who  are 

(n  the 

Sono  i  di  Lei  amici  che  hanno 

right 

ragione. 

It  is  we  who  have  done  it 

Siamo  noi  che  F  abbiamo  &tto. 

li  is  you  who  say  so. 

k  Lei  che lo  dice.  Siete  vol  chelo 
dite. 

It  is  of  joo  that  I  speak. 

Edi  Lei  che  park).  Siddivoichs 
parlo. 

EXBRCISSa 


145. 


To  whom  does  that  horse  belon^ir  ? — ^It  belongs  to  the  English 
(»iptain  whose  son  has  written  a  note  to  you. — Does  this  money 
belong  to  you  ? — ^It  belongs  to  me. — ^From  whom  have  you  re- 
ceived it  ? — ^1  have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you 
have  seen. — Whose  horses  are  those  ?— They  are  ours. — Have 
3rou  told  your  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — ^I  have 
ibrgotten  to  tell  him  so  (dirgiielo), — ^Is  it  your  father  or  mine  who 
is  gone  to  Berlin  ? — It  is  mine. — ^Is  it  your  baker,  or  that  of  our 
friend,  who  has  sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  ours. — ^Is  that 
your  son  ? — He  is  not  mine ;  he  b  my  friend's. — Where  is 
yours  ? — He  is  at  Paris.— Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which 
you  promised  me  ? — ^I  have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought 
you  the  pocket-books  which  he  promised  you  ? — He  has  forgotten 
to  bring  them  to  me.— Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  f 
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— ^I  have  not  jet  (per  anco)  had  time  to  write  to  hiin.— ^Have  you 
forgotten  to  write  to  your  relative  ? — ^I  have  not  forgotten  to 
write  to  him. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me ; 
have  you  no  other  ? — I  have  some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than 
this. — Will  you  show  it  me  ? — ^I  will  show  it  you. — Do  theae 
boots  suit  your  uncle  ? — They  do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are 
too  dear. — ^Are  these  the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  % 
— They  are  the  same  (t  medesimi,  or  gU  stessi), — Whose  books 
are  these  ? — They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen 
this  morning  in  my  warehouse. — Does  it  suit  you  to  come  with 
us  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  to  the  market  ? 
— ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  to  Ger. 
many  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  (per  cut)  I  went 
thither  in  a  coach. 

146. 

What  is  your  pleasure  (che  desidera),  Sir  ? — ^I  am  inquiring 
after  your  father. — Is  he  at  home  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — 
What  do  you  say  ? — ^I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you 
wait  till  he  comes  back  ? — ^I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  that 
merchant  sell  on  credit? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it 
suit  you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  did  you 
buy  these  pretty  knives  (coUeUini)  ? — I  bought  them  at  the  mer- 
chant's (dal  mercante),  whose  warehouse  you  saw  yesterday. — 
Has  he  sold  them  you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  them  to  me  for 
cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ? — Not  so  often  as  you. — ^Have 
you  forgotten  any  thing  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  nothing. — ^Does 
it  suit  you  to  learn  this  (do)  by  heart  ? — ^I  have  not  much  time 
to  study,  so  that  (di  modo  che\  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  it  by- 
heart. — ^Has  that  man  tried  to  speak  to  your  father? — He  has 
tried  to  spea^  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you 
succeeded  m  writing  an  exercise  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — 
Have  those  merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  ? — They 
have  not  succeeded  therein.— Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  ink- 
stand ? — I  have  tried,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your 
children  succeed  in  learning  English  ? — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. 
— ^Is  there  any  wine  in  this  cask  (in .  questo  harUe)  ? — ^There  is 
some  in  it. — ^Is  there  any  vinegar  in  this  glass  ? — There  is  none 
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m  it.— Is  there  wine  or  cider  in  it  ? — There  b  neither  wine  nor 
cider  in  it. — ^What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  is  some  vinegar  in  it. 

147. 

Are  there  any  men  in  your  warehouse? — ^There  are  some 
there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  warehouse  ? — There  is  no  one 
there. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — There  were 
many  there. — Will  there  be  many  people  at  your  ball  (alia  di 
Lei  festa  da  haUo)  ? — There  will  be  many  there. — Are  there 
many  children  that  will  not  play  ? — There  are  many  that  will  not 
study,  but  all  will  play^ — Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  have 
tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  buying 
an  umbrella  ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  me 
on  credit. — ^Do  you  intend  to  keep  mine  ? — ^I  intend  to  give  it  you 
back  (o  restUuir  gUelo),  if  I  buy  onp. — Have  you  returned  the 
books  to  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  not  returned  them  to  him  yet. — 
How  long  do  you  intend  to  keep  them  7 — I  intend  to  keep  them 
till  next  Saturday. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my  horse  1 
— I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you  cleaned 
my  knife  ? — ^I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this  instant. 
— Have  you  made  a  fire  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
presently. — ^Why  have  you  not  worked  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  been 
able. — ^What  had  you  to  do  ?— I  had  to  clean  your  carpet,  and  to 
mend  your  linen  handkerchiefs. — ^Do  you  intend  to  sell  your 
coat  ? — I  intend  keeping  it,  for  I  want  it. — ^Instead  of  keeping  it 
you  had  better  sell  it — Do  you  sell  your  horses  ? — I  do  not  sell 
them. — ^Instead  of  keeping  them  you  had  oetter  sell  them. — Does 
your  friend  keep  his  parasol  ?— He  keeps  it ;  but  instead  of  keep- 
ing  it  he  had  better  sell  it,  for  it  is  worn  out. — ^Does  your  son 
tear  his  book? — He  tears  it;  but  he  is  wrong  in  doing  so; 
instead  of  tearing  it  he  had  better  read  it. 
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Lezione  quarantesima  ottava. 


To  go  away. 
When  will  jrou  go  away  7 

I  will  go  soon. 

By  and  by. 
He  will  go  away  aoon  (by  and  by). 
We  win  go  away  to-morrow. 
They  will  go  away  to-morrow. 
Thon  wilt  go  away  immediately. 


Andarsene  *  (Less.  XLIII.). 
Cluando  se  ne  andra  EUa  7  (o  Te  oc 

andrete  yoi  7) 
Me  ne  andrd  quanto  prima. 
Frapoco. 

Se  ne  andrii  fra  poco. 
Ce  ne  andremo  domanL 
Se  ne  andranno  domani. 
Te  ne  »ndrai  immaniinente. 


When. 


To  become. 


What  will  become  of  you  if  yon  lose 

your  money  7 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 

me. 
What  will  become  of  him  7 
"^Hiat  will  become  of  us  7 
What  will  become  of  them  7 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
them. 


Quando  {oUorchB,  dHorquim' 
do). 


Esser  ♦  mai  (diveiUarey  di' 
venire  *,  Lesson  XLIV.). 
t  Che  Mil  mai  di  Yoi  se  perdatall 

yo8tTo7 
t  Non  so  che  saxk  di  me. 

t  Che8arikmaidi1ui7 
t  Che  sari  mai  di  noil 
t  Che  sari  mai  diloTol 
t  Non  so  cosa  sar&  di  loro. 


T%etum. 

My  tnm. 
In  my  turn. 

In  his  turn. 

In  my  brother's  turn. 

Bach  in  his  torn. 


LavoUa. 

t  Lamiavolta. 

t  Alia  mia  volta  (tooca  a  me  or  spetH 

a  me), 
t  Alia  swa  volta  (spetta  a  Ini  pt  tocca  ■ 

lui). 
t  AUa   volta  di    mio  frateUo   (tocct 

(spetta)  a  mio  f^tello). 
t  Ciaacuno  alia  sua  volta. 
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When Uoomefl  to  jom  turn. 
Oor  turn  will  come. 

A  turriy  a  tour,  a  walk. 
To  take  a  turn. 
To  take  a  walk. 

He  is  gone  to  take  a  walk. 
To  wilk  round  the  garden. 

Town 


'  nan  (past  part.). 

Do  yon  run  7 

Ido  run. 
Shall  or  will  yon  run  1 
1  ihall  or  will  run. 


Behind. 

Behind  him. 
Behind  the  castle. 


A  hlowy  a  stroke^  a  clap. 

Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  1 
1  hare  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick. 

A  kick  (with  the  foot). 
A  blow  with  the  fist. 
A  stab  of  a  knife. 

A  shot  (or  the  report  of  a  gun). 
AshotofaplstoL 

A  glance  of  the  eye. 

A  clap  of  thunder.  ' 


To  give  a  cut  with  a  knife. 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  a  stick. 

To  give  a  man  a  kick. 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  the  fist 


^  Q,uando  verrBl  kl  di  Lei  volta  (quando 
toccherk  a  Lei  or  quando  spetterft 
a  Lei)  o  a  vol. 
Avremo  la  nostra  vnha  (spetterft  a 
noi  or  toccheri  a  nol). 


Un  giro. 

Far  un  giro. 

Far  una  passegglata. 
[  ^  andato  a  fare  un  giro. 
!  I:  andato  a  iSue  una  passegglata. 

Far  un  giro  intemo  del  giardino. 


Correre  *  —  corso. 

Corre  Ella  7    Correte  vol  7 

Corro. 

Correrd  Ella  7  Correrete  voil 

CorrerA. 


Dietro  (or  di  dietro). 

Dietro  a  lui. 
Dietro  al  castello. 


Un  colpo,  una  hotta  (a  fem. 
Doun). 

Ha  Ella  dato  un  colpo  a  costui  7 

Gliel'  ho  dato. 

Una  bastonata,  un  colpo  di  ba#* 

tone. 
Un  calcloi  una  pedata. 
Un  pugno. 
Una  coltellata,  un    colpo  di    col* 

tello. 
'  Una  schioppettata  (una  fucilata). 
[  Un  colpo  di  facile. 
Una  plstolettata,  un  colpo  di  pi» 

tola. 
Un*  occhiata,  un  colpo  d'  occhia 
Un  colpo  di  fulmine. 


Dare  una  ooltellata. 
Dare  una  bastonata  ad  un  uomo. 
Dare  un  calcio  ad  un  uomo. 
Dare  un  pogno  ad  un  uomo. 
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To  pun,  io  draw. 
To  shoot,  to  fire. 

To  fire  a  gun. 

To  fire  a  pistol. 
To  fire  at  some  one. 

I  have  fired  at  that  bird. 


I  have  fired  twice. 

1  have  firod  three  times. 

I  have  fired  several  times. 
How  many  times  have  yon  fired  7 
I  have  fired  six  times. 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  at 

that  bird  7 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times, 

I  have  heard  a  shot. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thunder. 

The  fist 


Tirare  1.     Sparare  1.      tar 
fuoco. 

<  Sparare  un  fucile. 
i  Tirare  una  fucilata. 
Tirare  un  colpo  di  pistola. 
Tirare  un  colpo  dl  fiicUe  a  quel 

cuno. 
Ho  tirato  una  schioppettaU  a  queir 

uccello. 
Ho  fatto  fuoco  due  volte. 
Ho  sparato  tre  colpi. 
Ho  sparato  varie  volte. 
Quanti  colpi  di  fucile  ha  tiratil 
Ne  ho  tirati  sei. 
Quante  volte  ha  tirato  a  quell*  uc 

cello  7 
Ho  tirato  parecchie  volte  sopra  di 

lui. 
Ho  inteso  un  colpo  dl  fucile. 
Ha  inteso  una  pistolettata. 
Abbiamo  inteso  un  colpo  di  liilniiM 

(o  scoppio  di  fiilmine). 
II  pugno. 


To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

something. 

Have    you  cast  an  eye   upon   that 

book  7 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it. 


Gettare  un^  occhiata  sopra  uno, 
0  qudlcosa. 

Ho  Ella  gettato   un*   occhiata  su 
questo  libro  7  (o  dato  un*  occhiata). 
Vi  ho  gettato  un'  occhiata. 


Has  that  man  gone  away  1 

He  has  gone  away. 

Have  your  brothers  gone  away  7 

They  have  gone  away. 

They  have  not  gone  away. 

Have  they  gone  away  7 

They  were  not  willing  to  go  away. 


Se  n'  d  andato  costul  7 

Egli  se  n'  d  andato. 

I  di  Lei  fratelli  se  ne  sone  andatil 

Se  ne  sono  andatt 

Non  se  ne  sono  andatL 

Se  ne  sono  eglino  andati  7 

Non  hanno  voluto  andarsene. 


To   ask    some  onCy  that  is,   to. 
question,  to  interrogate  him,     I 


Inlerrogare  quakuno. 
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EXERCISES. 

148. 

Are  you  going  away  already  ? — I  am  not  going  yet. — When 
will  that  man  go  away  1 — He  will  go  away  presently. — Will  you 
go  away  soon  ? — I  shall  go  away  next  Thursday. — When  will 
your  friends  go  away  ? — They  will  go  away  next  month. — When 
wilt  thou  go  away  ? — I  will  go  away  instantly. — ^Why  has  your 
fitther  gone  away  so  soon  {cosl  iosto)  ? — ^He  has  promised  his 
friend  to  be  at  his  house  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  so  that  (di  mode 
cheyht  went  away  early  in  order  to  keep  (per  mantenere)  what 
he  has  promised. — When  shall  we  go  away  ? — We  shall  go  away 
to-morrow. — Shall  we  start  early  ? — ^We  shall  start  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. — When  w^ll  you  go  away  ? — I  shall  go 
away  as  soon  as  I  have  done  writing. — When  will  your  children 
go  away  ? — They  wifl  go  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  exer- 
cises.— Will  you  go  when  I  go  ? — I  shall  go  away  when  you  go. 
— Will  our  neighbours  soon  go  away? — They  will  go  away 
when  they  have  done  speaking.— What  will  become  of  your  son 
if  h^  does  uot  study  ? — If  he  does  not  study  he  will  learn  nothing. 
—What  will  become  of  you  if  you  Jose  your  money  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  me. — What  will  become  of  your 
friend  if  he  loses  his  pocket-book  ? — If  he  loses  it  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  him. — What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Has  he  enlisted  ? — He  has 
not  enlisted. — What  will  become  of  us  if  our  friends  go  away  ? 
— ^If  they  go  away  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  us. — What 
has  become  of  your  relations  r — They  have  gone  away. 

149. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  horse  ? — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I  have 
Dot  yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  {Mi  e  duopo  andare 
Devo  io  andare  al  teatso^)  to  the  theatre  ? — ^You  must  not  gc 
thither,  for  it  is  V3ry  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  my 
brother  ?  — ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him,  for  I  cannot  yet  pay 
him  what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  your  servant  give  that  man  a 
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cut  with  his  knife  ? — He  gives  him  a  cut,  because  the  man  has 
given  lym  a  blow  with  his  fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils 
begins  to  speak  ? — The  one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak. — 
What  does  the  other  who  is  not  so  ? — He  also  {anch*  egh)  begins 
to  speak,  but  he  knows  neither  how  to  write  nor  to  read. — Does 
he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ?— He  does  not  listen  to  it,  if  I  do 
not  give  him  a  beating  (se  non  lo  la'Uo  deicolpi). — Why  do  those 
children  not  study  7 — ^Their  master  has  given  them  blows,  so 
that  (cU  mardera  che)  they  will  not  study.  Why  has  he  given 
them  blows  with  his  fist  ? — ^Because  they  have  been  disobedient. 
— Have  you  fired  a  gun  ? — ^I  have  fired  three  times. — At  wh«t 
did  you  fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  tt  that 
man? — ^I  have, fired  a  pistol  at  him. — Why  have  you  fired  a 
pistol  at  him  ? — Because  he  has  given  me  a  stab  with  his  knife. 
—How  many  times  have  you  fired  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  fired  at 
it  twice. — Have  you  killed  it  ? — I  Ftave  killed  it  at  the  seoond 
shot  (al  secondo  colpo), — Have  you  killed  ihat  bii*d  at  the  first 
shot? — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the  fourth  (al- quarto  colpo). — ^Do  you 
fire  at  the  birds  which  you  see  upon  the  trees,  or  at  those  which 
you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  fire  neither  at  those  which  I  see  upon 
the  trees  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the  gardens,  but  at  those 
which  I  perceive  on  the  castle  behind  the  wood. 

150. 
How  many  times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  (su  di  tun)  ? — 
rhey  have  fired  at  us  several  times. — Have  they  killed  any 
body  ? — They  have  killed  nobody. — Have  you  a  wish  to  fire  at 
that  bird  ? — I  have  a  wish  to  fire  at  it. — Why  do  you  not  fire  at 
those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  a  sore  finger. — When  did  the 
captain  fire  ?— He  fired  when  his  soldiers  fired. — How  many 
birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot  at  all  that  I  have  perceived, 
but  I  have  killed  none,  because  my  gun  is  good  for  nothing.— 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an  eye  upoo 
him. — Has  he  seen  you  ? — He  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore 
eyes. — Have  you  drunk  of  that  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  6f  it,  and 
it  has  done  me  good. — What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I 
have  put  it  upon  your  trunk.— Am  I  {dehbo)  to  answer  you  ?— 
f  ou  will  answer  n^e  when  it  comes  to  your  turn  (quando  verrd 
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la  di  Lei  voUa), — Is  it  my  brother's  turn  (tocca  a  mio  frateUo)  ? — 
^Oi^hen  it  conies  to  his  turn  I  shall  ask  him  {lo  itUerrogkerd),  for 
each  in  his  turn. — Have  you  taken  a  walk  this  morning  ? — I  have 
taken  a  walk  rpund  the  garden. — Where  is  your  uncle  gone  to? 
—He  is  gone  to  take  a  walk, — Why  do  you  run  ? — I  run  because 
I  see  my  l^t  friend. — Who  runs  behind  us  {dietro  a  run)  ?-^Our 
dog  runs  behind  us. — Do  you  perceive  that  bird  ? — I  perceive  it 
behind  the  tree. — Why  have  your  brothers  gone  away  ? — They 
have  gone  away,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  the 
man  whose  dog  they  have  killed.     (See  end  of  XXIVth  Lesson.) 


PORTYNINTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  quaraniesima  nona. 


To  hear — heard. 

I  bear,     thoa  bearett,    he  heart. 
We  bear,  you  bear,  they  bear. 


To  hear  of. 

HaTe  you  beard  of  your  brother  1 

I  have  heard  oi  him. 

la  it  long  aince  you  break&ated  1 

How  long  is  it  since  yon  breakfasted  1 
It  la  not  long  ainee  I  brealtfaated. 

It  is  a  great  while  since. 
It  is  a  short  time  since. 
How  long  is  it  since  yon  heard  of  your 
brother  1 


Odo,  odl, 

Udiamo,  udite, 


ode. 
odono. 


^  t  TJdire  *  parJare. 

Ha  Ella  ndito  parlare  del  di  Lei 
fratello? 

Ne  ho  udlto  parlare. 

E  molto  tempo  che  Ella  ha  iatto 
colazione  7 

Quanto  d  che  Ella  ha  fatto  colazione  1 

Non  d  molto  tempo  cbe  bo  &tt« 
colazione. 

k  moltissimo  tempo  cbe. 

E  poco  tempo  che. 

duanto  tenrpo  i che  ha  udito  par- 
lare del  di  Lei  fratello  7 
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It  is  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 


ris  un  anno  che  ho  ndito  parbr  M 
J        luL 

I  E  un  ann»  cho  ne  ho  udito  par- 
I        iare. 


It  is  only  a  year  since.  i     fe  aolamente  un  anno  che. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.  |     fe  piii  d'  un  anno  che. 

Oba.  A,    Than,  when  before  a  number,  is  rendered  by  dt. 


More  than  nine. 

More  than  twenty  times. 
it  is  hardly  six  months  since.        --      ^ 

A  few  hours  ago. 

Half  an  hour  ago. 

Two  years  ago. 

Ob».  B.    The  word./a,  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  fare,  is  used  in 
Italian  whenever  there  is  in  English  ago,  relating  to  the  singular. 


Piii  di  nove. 

?ih  di  yenti  volte. 

^ono  appena  sel  mesi  che. 

&  qualriip  ara  (sono  alcune  ore). 

E  una  mew*  qn.  (mezz'  ora  &). 

Sono  due  annl. 


I  have  seen  him  a  month  ago. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 
Three  centuries  ago. 
A  fortnight  ago. 
Ten  years  ago. 
A  fortnight. 


L*  ho  veduto  un  mese  fa» 
Sono  due  ore  e  mezxo. 
Tre  secoli  sono. 
t  Sono  qulndici  giomi. 
Dieci  anni  sono. 
Quindici  glomi.^ 


Have  you  long  been  in  France  1  1 1  E    molto    tempo    Hk'    Ella  i  Id 

I        Francia"? 
0&».  C    In  English  the  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  whm  i^  Us  duration, 
is  always  expressed  in  the  preterperfect  tense;  whilst  in  Italian  n^w«Uaiin 
French,  it  is  expressed  by  the  present  tense. 

He   has  been  in  Paris  these   three  t  Son  tre  anni  ch*  d  in  Paiifcl 

years. 
I  have  been  living  here   these   two 

years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  horse  1 


I  have  had  it  these  five  years. 


Son  due  anni  che  sto  qui. 

Quanto  tempo  d  ch'  Ella  ha 

cavallo7 
Sono  cinque  anni  che  V  ho. 


How  long  {since  when)  ? 
How  long  has  he  been  here  1 
Since. 


(  Da  quando  in  qui  f 
(  Da  quanta  tempo  ? 
Da  quanto  tempo  d  qull 

k  Dacchh  {eke), 
(Da. 


*  In  Italian,  as  well  as  in  French,  we  say  fifteen  days  for  a  fortdgiil 
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111606  throe  dayi. 
This  month. 
1  have  leen  him  more  than  twenty 
times,  • 


Da  tre  gionii. 

Da  un  mese. 

L'  ho  veduto  piii  di  Tenti  volte. 


It  it  aiz  months  since  I  spoke  to  him.  I     Sodd  sei  mesi  che  rum  gli  ho  par* 

I        lato. 
Oba.  D.    The  negative  non  in  this  and  simihir  expressions  is  necessary  in 
Italian,  though  the  English  use  no  negative  in  such  instances. 

Epiii  d'  un  anno  che  non  ne  ho 

udito  parlare. 
Da  che  V  ho  veduta  ha  piovuto 

spessissimo. 


It  it  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of 

him. 
SiDce  I  saw  you  it  has  rained  very 

often. 


JuH. 


1  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

He  has  j  ust  done  writing. 

The  men  have  just  arrived. 

Has  that  man  been  waiting  long  1 

He  has  but  just  come. 

I  have  just  seen  him. 

Ihavejustreooiyodit 

I  have  just  written  to  hloL 


r  Pocofa,  poc'  anxi,  iesU. 
<  Oray  or  ora,  in  guesiopunto. 
(  Appunto, 

Ho  visto  il  di  Lei  fratello  poco  fa. 
Ha  finito  di  scrivere  po€?  anzL 
Gli  uomini  sono  appunto  arrivati. 
E  molto  tempo  che  questiaspettal 
E  arrivato  tit  quetto  punto. 
V  ho  veduto  tuU, 
L'  ho  ricevutdor  oro. 
Oli  ho  scritto  poc*  anxi. 


To  do  one's  best. 


I  wQl  do  my  best. 
He  wiU  do  his  best. 


•j"  Fare  il  positihile. 

t  Fard  il  possibile  (cid  che  potrd). 
t  Pari  il  possibile  (cid  che  potri). 


To  spend  money  —  spent. 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-day  7 
He  has  fifty  sequins  a  month  to  live 
vpon. 


Spendere  *  2.  —  speso. 

Quanto  ha  EUa  speso  oggll 
Egli  ha  cinquanta  zecchini  al  mese 
da  spendere. 


Have  the  horses  been  found  1  |     Sono  stati  trovati  i  cavalli  1 

ly  The  passive  participle  agrees  with  the  nominative  in  number ;  that  is, 
when  the  nominative  is  plural,  the  participle  must  also  be  in  the  plural. 


They  have  been  found. 

Where?  Whenl 
The  men  have  been  seen. 
Our  children  have  been  praised  and 

rewarded,  because  they  have  been 

good  and  studious. 


Sono  stati  troyati. 

Ove  or  Dove  1    ftuando  7 

Oli  uomini  sono  stati  vedutl. 

I  nostri  fandulli  sono  stati  lodati  e 

ricompensati,    poichd   sono  stati 

savi  e  studios]. 
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By  whom  haTO  they  been  rewarded  1 
By  whom  have  we  been  blamed  7 


Dachi  aono  atati  ricompeniatil 
Da  chi  siamo  atati  biasimatil 


To  pass. 
Before, 


I     Passare  1. 
^  Davanti, 
( Innanzi, 


Ob».  E,  Before  is  expressed  in  Italian  by  prima,  when  it  denotes  priority 
(Lesson  XXVIII.)t  and  by  daoanti,  wnanzi,  when  it  signifies  in  presence 
qL    Ex. 


To  pass  before  some  one. 
To  pass  before  a  place. 

A  place. 
I  have  passed  before  the  theatre. 
He  passed  before  me. 


Passar  davanti  a  qualcuno. 
Passar  davanti  un  laogo. 
Un  tuogo. 

Son  passato  davanti  al  teatro. 
E  passato  innanzi  a  me  {flr  davanti 
me). 


I  breakfasted  before  you. 


I     Ho  iatto  colazione  prima  di  Let 


To  spend  time  in  something. 

Wliat  do  yon  q>end  yonr  time  in  7 
I  spend  my  time  in  atndjring. 
What  lias  he  spent  his  time  in  1 
What  shall  we  spend  our  time  in  7 


Passare  il  tempo  a  qualcke 

cosa, 

t  Come  passa  il  tempo  7 
t  Passo  il  tempo  a  stndiare. 
t  Come  ha  egU  passato  il  tempot 
t  Come  paaseremo  il  tempo  7 


To  misSy  lofail. 

The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  the 

money. 
Ton  have  missed  your  turn. 
Tou  have  failed  to  come  to  me  this 

morning. 


Mancare  1. 
II  mercante  ha  maocato  di  portare  fl 

danaro. 
Ella  ha  mancato  alia  di  Lei  volta. 
EUa  ha  mancato  di  venire  da  me 

questa  mane  (o  questa  mattina). 


To  he  good  for  something. 

Of  what  use  is  that  7 
It  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Is  the  gun  which  you  have  bought  a 

goodone7 
No,  it  is  worth  nothing. 


Esser  *  hwmo  a  qualcosa. 

t  Ache  serve  cid  7 

t  Cid  non  serve  a  nlente  (Nob  ▼■! 

niente). 

II  discolo.    lo  sfacoendato. 

II  fucile  ch*  EUa  ha  compiato  d 
buono  7 

No,  Signore,  non  d  ouono  a  nlente. 
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7b  t^rMo  ofon^. 

Htre  you  thrown  away  any  thing  t 

1  have  not  thrown  away  any  thing. 

HaTe  you  used  the  books  which  you 
hsTe  bought  7 

I  haTe  not  used  them;  I  hare  ex- 
amined them,  and  found  them  yery 
M,  80  that  I  haT6  thrown  them 
away. 

To  examine. 
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Ha  Ella  gettato  tIs  qualche  ootal 

Non  ho  gettoto  yia  niente. 

Si  d  Ella  servita  del  libri  che  ha 
compratil 

Non  me  ne  son  serrlto;  II  ho  eaa* 
minati  e  11  ho  trovati  cattiyissimi, 
di  maniera  che  U  ho  gettati  yia. 

Esaminare. 


EXERCISES. 


151. 


Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  for 

I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the 

man  who  has  killed  a  soldier  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have 

you  heard  of  my  brothers  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of 

whom  has  your  cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  his  friend  who 

is  gone  to  America. — Is  it  long  since  he  heard  of  him  ? — It  is  not 

long  since  he  heard  of  him. — How  long  is  it  ? — It  is  only  a 

month. — Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ? — These  three  years. — 

Has  your  brother  been  long  in  London  ? — He  has  been  there 

these  ten  years. — How  long  is  it  since  you  dined  ? — It  b  long 

since  I  dined,  but  it  is  not  long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it 

since  you  supped  ? — It  is  half  an  hour. — How  long  have  you  had 

these  books  ? — I  have  had  them  these  three  months. — How  long 

is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ? — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  he 

set  out. — What  has  become  of  the  man  who  has  lent  you  nnoney  ? 

— I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while 

since  I  saw  him. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  soldier  who 

gave  your  friend  a  cut  with  the  knife  1 — It  is  moreUhan  a  year 

since  I   heard  of  him. — How   long   have   you   been   learning 

French  ? — I  have  been  learning  it  only  these  two  months. — Do 

you  know  already  how  to  speak  it  ? — ^You  see  {EUa  senie)  that  I 

un  beginning  to  speak  it.-^Have  the  c)iildren  of  the  English 
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noblemen  been  learning  it  long  ? — ^They  have  been  learning  it 
these  three  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — Why  do 
they  not  know  how  to  speak  it  ? — They  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — ^Why  do  they  not  learn  it 
well  1 — ^They  have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it 
well. 

152. 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  Grerraan 
with  the  {dot)  master  with  whom  {presso  il  quale)  we  learnt  it  ? 
' — ^I  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since 
the  child  ate  ? — It  ate  a  few  minutes  ago. — How  long  is  it  since 
those  children  drank  ? — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. — 
How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ? — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  ? — I  saw  him 
more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — ^When  did  you  meet 
my  brother  ? — ^I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you  noeet 
him  ? — ^I  met  him  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  you  any  harm  1 
— He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  good  boy. — Where  are  my 
gloves  ? — They  have  thrown  them  away. — Have  the  horses  been 
found  ? — They  have  been  found. — Where  have  they  been  found  ? 
They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  of  the  road. 
— Have  you  been  seen  by  any  one  ? — ^I  have  been  seen  by  no 
one. — Do  you  expect  any  one  ? — I  expect  rny  cousin  the  captain. 
— Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him  this  morning ;  he 
has  passed  before  my  warehouse. — What  does  this  young  man  wait 
for  ? — He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  any  thing  ? — 
I  am  waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his 
money  ? — He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  here  ? — ^He 
has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — Has  he  not  passed 
before  the  castle  ? — ^He  has  passed  there,  but  I  have  not  seen  hitn. 

153. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? — ^I  spend  my  time  in  study, 
ing. — What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends 
hb  time  in  reading  and  playing. — Does  this  man  spend  his  time 
in  working? — He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow;  he  spends  his 
time  in  drinking  and  playing.— What  do  your  children  spend 
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their  time  in  ? — They  spend^hcir  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay 
roe  what  you  owe  me  ? — I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  the  merchant 
has  failed  to  bring  me  my  money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted 
without  me  1 — You  failed  to  come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we 
have  breakfasted  without  you. — Has  the  merchant  brought  you 
the  gloves  which  you  t>ought  at  his  house  {da  lui)  1 — He  has 
failed  to  bring  them  to  me. — Has  he  sold  them  you  on  credit  ?— 
He  has  sold  them  me,  on  the  contrary,  for  cash. — Do  you  know 
those  men  ? — I  do  not  know  them ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
{che  siano,  subjunctive)  good-for-nothing  fellows,  hr  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  nwrning  ? — ^The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. — Who  is  the  man 
who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? — He  is  a  merchant. — What  has  the 
shoemaker  just  brought  ? — He  has  brought  the  boots  which  he 
has  made,  us. — ^Who  are  the  men  who  have  just  arrived  ? — They 
are  Russians. — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  ? — ^He  dined 
at  home. — How  much  did  he  spend  ? — He  spent  five  francs. — 
How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  ? — He  has  a  hundred  se- 
quins a  month  to  live  upon. — ^Do  you  throw  your  hat  away  ? — ^I 
do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me  very  well. — How  much  have 
you  spent  to-day  1 — I  have  not  spent  much  :  I  have  only  spent 
one  sequin. — Do  you  spend  every  day  as  much  ? — I  sometimes 
spend  more  than  that. — Has  that  man  been  waiting  long  ? — He 
has  but  just  come. — What  does  he  wish  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you.— Are  you  willing  to  do  that  ?^I  am  willing  to  do  it. — Shall 
you  be  able  to  do  it  well  ? — ^I  will  do  my  best.— Will  this  man  be 
able  to  do  that  ? — He  will  be  able  to  do  it,  for  he  will  do  his 
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Lezione  cinquantesima. 


Far. 
Hoto  far  (meaning  What  dis- 
tance)'? 

How  &r  is  it  from  here  to  Paris  1 

Is  it  £u  from  here  to  Paris  1 

It  is  far. 

It  is  not  far. 

A  mile. 
How  many  miles  is  iti 
It  is  twenty  miles. 
It  is  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 

here  to  Paris. 
It  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from 
Paris  to  Vienna. 


LontanOf  lungi. 

{  Qual  dUtanza  ? 

\  QuarUo  i  lontano  ? 

c  Qual  distanza  v*  d  da  qui  a  Parig)? 
c  Ctual  distanza  corre  da  qui  a  Parigi  1 

C*  d  molto  da  qui  a  Parigi  1 

C  i  molto.    E  lontano. 

Non  c'  i  molto.    Non  ^  lontano. 

Un  miglio.^ 

Quante  miglia  vi  sono  7 

Vi  sono  vent!  miglia. 

Vi  son  circa  due  cento  miglia  da  qui 
a  Parigi. 

Vi  son  circa  cinque  cento  miglia  da 
Parigi  a  Vienna. 


From. 

From  Venice. 

From  London. 

From  Rome. 

From  Florence. 
fiYaX  countryman  are  youl 
Are  you  from  France  7 

lam. 

The  Parisian. 
He  is  a  Parisian  (from  Paris). 

The  king. 

The  philosopher. 

The  preceptor,  the  tutor. 

The  actor. 

The  professor. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper. 


Da. 

Da  Venezia. 

Da  Londra. 

Da  Roma. 

Da  Firenze. 
t  Di  qua!  paese  d  Ella  7  o  siete  to!  1 
t  EElla  di  Francia7    Siete  vd  firtB* 
cese7 

Lo  sono. 

II  Parigino. 

fi  Parigino. 

lire. 

II  filosofo.3 

II  precettore,'  P  alo. 

L*  attore.4 

II  professore. 

L'  oste,  il  locandiere,  V  albergatore. 


*  MigUo  is  one  of  the  nouns  in  o,  which,  though  masculine  in  the  ringultr, 
Cake  in  the  plural  the  form  of  the  feminine  singular,  as  Ic  migUa,  miles.  Ws 
■hall  See  hereafter  a  list  of  such  nouns. 

*  Wheneyer  ph  occurs  in  English,  it  is  in  Italian  changed  into/. 

4  ?     In  Italian  e  or  p  is  nerer  put  before  /,  but  they  are  changed  Into  t 
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in  yoQ  an  EngHshroan  1 
ire  joa  an  Italian  1 

Whence? 
Whence  do  you  come  7 

I  come  from  Rome. 
I  come  from  Paris. 


Tofiy^  to  run  away. 

To  run  away, 

I  run  away,  thou  runnest  away,  he 

runs  awuy. 
W»  run  away,  you  run  away,  they  run 
away. 
Why  do  you  fly  ? 
I  fly,  because  I  am  afraid. 


To  assure. 
you  that  he  is  arrived. 

To  arrive. 


To  hear  —  heard. 
Have  you  heard  nothing  new  1 

I  have  heard  nothing  new. 
What  do  they  say  of  our  prince  1 

They  say  he  is  wise  and  generous. 


To  happen"^^  happened* 


The  happiness,  fortune. 

The  unhappiness,  misfortune. 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
Be  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune. 


feEIIalnglesel      .    , 
EEllaltalianoJ     (  Siete  voL 

Da  dove  ?    D'  onde  ? 

Da  dove  vienel    D'  onde  tIoim' 

0  venite  7 
Vengo  da  Roma. 
Vengo  da  Parigi. 


\  Fvggire  8. 
I  Fuggirsene^ 
Scappare  1. 
Fuggo,  fuggi,  fugge 

Fuggiamo,  fuggite,  fuggono. 

Perchd  fiigge  7  foggite7 
Fuggo,  perchd  ho  panra. 


Assicurare  1. 
L'  assicuro  ch'  d  arrivato. 

Arrivare  1. 


Inlendere  *  —  inteeo. 

Non  ha  Ella  inteso  niente  di  iiiio« 

vo7 
Non  ho  inteso  niente  di  nuovo. 
Che  si  dice  (che  dicono)  del  nostro 

principe  7 
t  Lo  dicono    saggio  d   magnanimo. 

(better,  Si  dice  che  4  saggio.) 


Accadere  *  —  accaduio, 
Sopraggiungere*  —  sopraggt 

unto. 
Succedere  *, —  successo. 
Arrivare  1. 

La  felicitii  (a  fern,  noun). 
La  dlsgmzia  {a /em.  nottn), 
fe  sopraggiunta  una  gran  disgraxia. 
Oil  ^  sopraggiunta  una  gran  dis* 
graxia.    o  sventura. 
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What  hat  happened  to  youl 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


Che  Le  d  sopragginnto  7 
Non  mi  i  sopraggiunto  nio&te. 
Ho  incontrato  il  di  Lei  frateilo. 


The  poor  man. 
I  haye  cut  liia  finger. 
You  have  broken  the  man's  neck. 
He  broke  his  leg. 

The  leg. 


II  povero. 
t  Gli  ho  tagliato  11  dito. 
t  EUa  ha  rotto  11  coUo  all*  uomo. 
t  Si  d  rotta  la  gamba. 

La  gamba  {a  fern.  noun). 


To  pity — pitied. 

I  pity,  thou  pitiest,  he  pities. 
We,  you,  they  pity. 


Compiangere  *  —  compianto, 
CompaUre  (a)  —  compatilo. 
Aver  campassione  (A) — avuio 
compassione, 

compatisci,     compa- 


Compatisco, 

tisce. 
Compatiamo, 

tiscono. 


compatite,    compa- 


0b9,  Most  Terbs  of  the  third  conju^tion  terminate  in  the  three  first  per- 
sons of  the  present  indicative  in :  iaco,  ud,  Abe,  and  in  the  third  person  plurai 
in  isconoy  just  as  compaHre.  As  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  (some  gram* 
marians  make  their  number  amount  to  nearly  four  hundred),  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  marking  them  thus :  (tMo,)  as  they  will  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  Method. 


Do  you  pity  that  man  7 
I  pity  liim  with  all  my  heart. 
With  all  my  heart. 


To  complain. 

Do  you  complain  7 

I  do  not  complain. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  firiend  7 
I  complain  of  him. 
I  do  not  complain  of  liim. 


To  dare — dared  or  durst, 

I  dare,  thou  darest,  he  dares. 
We,  you,  they  dare. 


Compiange  Ella  costui  7 
Lo  compiango  di  tutto  cuore. 
Di  tutto  cuore. 


f  Lamentarsiy  lagnarsi. 

f  Si  lamenta  7 

t  Non  mi  lamento. 

t  Si  lagna  del  mio  amico7 

t  Me  ne  lagno. 

t  Non  me  ne  lagno. 


SOsare  —  osato, 
Ardire  —  ardiio. 

Ardisco,  ardisci,  ardisoe. 
Osiamo,^  ardiie,  ardiscono. 


>  The  first  person  plural  of  oaare  is  substituted  for  the  first  person  plural  ot 
sreiire,  not  to  confound  this  with  the  first  person  plural  of  ordere,  to  bum. 
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TospoU. 
Ton  have  spoiled  my  kntle. 

To  serve,  to  wait  upon. 

To  serve  some  one^  to  wait  upon 
some  one. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  1 
Has  he  served  you  1 


How  long  has  he  been  in  your  service  7 


The  service. 


Guastare  1. 

Ha  gnastato  11  mio  coUeUo.   (Aveta 
gnastato). 

Servire  3. 
r  Servire  qualcuno. 
)  Essere  *  al  servixio  di  qual- 
{     cuno. 

E  egU  stato  al  di  Lei  serviiio  1 
L'^ha  servlta?  Vi  ha  egli  servito  ? 
t  Ctuanto  tempo  d  che  La  serve  1  (o 
serve  Lei.) 
J  t  Quanto  tempo  d  che  trovasi  al  di 
Lei  servizio  1  (al  servizlo  di  Let) 
t  Da  quanto  tempo  d  al  di  Lei  $er- 

.  vizlol  (o  al  servito  di  yd) 
U  servizio. 


To  offer. 
Do  you  offer  1 

Thou  offerest 
He  offers. 


To  an^dcy  to  trust    with,    to 

intrusL 

Do  you  trust  me  with  your  money  1 
I  trust  you  with  it 

I  have  intruBted   that  man  with  a 
secret. 

The  secret. 

To  keep  any  tiling  secret. 

I  have  kept  it  secret 


Offrire  *  —  qfferto. 

OflfreEUal  Offiritevoil 

Ofiro* 

OihL 

Ofire. 


iDare  *  in  custodia. 
Confidare  1. 

BO  confida  Ella  il  di  Lei  danarot 

Olielo  confido. 

Ho  confidato  un  segreto  a  costuL 

nsegreto. 
r  Tenere  qualche  cosa  segreta. 
Josservare    H    segreto    su    qualcha 
\     cosa. 

L'  ho  tenuto  segreto. 


To  take  care  of  something. 

Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes? 

(take  care  of  them. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse? 

twill  take  care  of  it 


Aver  cura  di  qualcosa. 

Ha  Ella  cura  del  di  Lei  abiti? 

Ne  ho  cura. 

Vuole  aver  cura  del  mio  cavaUoi 
c  Vogllo  averne  cura,  or 
(  Ne  vogllo  aver  cura. 
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ToIe<w€—left. 

To  squander^  to  dissipate. 

He  has  squandered  all  his  wealth. 
He  has  left  Dothing  to  his  children. 


To  hinder^  to  keep  from, 
I  hinder,  thou  hinderest,  he  hinders. 
We,  you,  they  hinder. 
You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 
He  has  hindered  me  from  writing. 


To  purchase,  to  spend. 


What  have  you  purchased  to-day  1 
I  have  purchased  two  handkerchiefs. 
Have  you  purchased  any  thing  to-day  1 

I  have. 


Most  lovely,  charming. 

Adnvirably. 
That  hat  fits  you  admirably. 
That  coat  fits  him  very  well. 

f  is  charming. 


Lasciare  1  —  lascrata. 
Dissipare  1  —  dissipalo. 
Ha  dissipato  ogni  suo  auMre. 
Non  ha  lasdato  nieote  ai  siiol  fiui 
ciuUi. 


Impedire  *  — impedUo. 

Impedisco,  impedlsci,  impedisce. 
Impediamo,  impediie,  impediscono. 
Ella  mi  impedisce  di  dormire. 
Bll'ha  impedito  di  scrivere. 


Far  spesa,  far   compera  (la 
spesay  la  compera^  the  ear 
pense,  fern,  nouns). 
Far  delle  spese. 
^Far  delle  compere. 
Cosa  ha  oomprato  oggil 
Ho  comprato  due  iaxzolettL 
Ha  fatto  delle  spese  (delle  compen) 

oggi? 
Ne  ho  fatto. 


Grazioso,  le^^adro,  Tago. 

A  moraviglia. 

Ctuesto  cappello  Le  sta  a  meraviglk. 

Ctuest*  abito  gli  sta  benissimo. 

I:  grazioso. 


EXERCISES. 


154. 


How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Londoa  t — ^It  is  oearly  three  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  1 — ^It  is 
far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  ? — It  is  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from  Parts  to  Blois  than 
from  Orleans  to  Paris  ? — It  is  further  from  Orleans  to  Paris  than 
from  Paris  to  Blois. — ^How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  ? — It  is 
almost  five  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Paris  to  Berlin.— Do 
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fou  iDteud  to  go  to  Paris  soon  ? — ^I  intend  tc  go  thither  soon. — 
Why  do  you  i^ish  to  go  this  time  (questa  volta]  1 — In  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  good  gloves,  and  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it 
long  sincQ  you  were  there  ? — It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  was 
there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Italy  this  year  {quest*  anno)  ? — I  do  not 
go  thither,  for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Italy. — Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived  ? — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what 
country  are  they  ? — They  are  from  Loudon. — Who  is  the  man 
who  has  just  left  ? — He  is  an  Englishman  who  has  squandered 
away  ((^w/poto)  all  his  fortune  {ogni  suo  avere)  i&  Prance. — 
What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is 
an  Italian. — Are  you  from  Tours  ? — No,  I  am  a  Parisian. — How 
much  money  have  your  children  spent  to-day  ? — They  have  spent 
but  little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  crown. — Where  did  you  dine 
yesterday  ? — ^I  dined  at  the  inn-keeper's. — Did  you  spend  a  great 
deal  ? — I  spent  a  crown  and  a  half. — Has  the  king  passed  here 
{di  qui)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here  {di  qul)^  but  before  the  theatre. 
— ^Have  you  seen  him  ? — ^I  have  seen  him. — Is  it  the  first  time 
(c  la  prima  volta)  you  have  seen  him  ? — It  is  not  the  first  time, 
hr  I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty  times. 

165. 

Why  does  that  man  run  away  ? — He  runs  away  because  he  is 
afraid. — Why  do  you  run  away  ? — ^I  run  away  because  I  am 
afraid. — Of  whom  are  you  afraid  'i — ^I  am  afraid  of  the  man  who 
does  not  love  me. — ^Is  he  your  enemy  1 — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  (s'  i)  my  enemy ;  but  I  fear  all  those  who  do  not  love  me, 
for  if  they  do  me  no  harm  they  will  dome  no  good. — Do  you  fear 
my  cousin  ? — ^I  do  not  fear  him,  for  he  has  never  done  any  body 
harm. — ^You  arc  wrong  to  run  away  before  that  man,  for  I  assure 
you  that  he  is  (P  assicuro  esser  egii)  a  very  good  man  (un  bravo 
uomo)y  who  has  never  done  harm  to  any  one. — Of  whom  has  your 
brother  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  {al  quale)  a 
misfortone  has  happened  (i  accaduta  una  disgraxia), — Why  have 
your  scholars  not  done  their  exercises  ? — I  assure  you  that  they 
have  done  them,  and  you  are  mistaken  if  you  believe  that  they 
have  {abUanOf  subj.)  not  done  them. — What  have  you  done  with 

11* 
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my  book  ? — I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  seen  it. — Has  your  sot 
had  my  knives  ? — ^He  assures  me  that  he  has  not  had  them. — Is 
your  uncle  arrived  already  1 — He  is  not  arrived  yet  (per  anco), 
— Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — ^I  cannot  wait,  for  I  have  a 
good  deal  {moUo)  to  do. — Have  you  not  heard  any  thing  new  ? — 
I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Is  the  king  arrived  ? — They  say  he 
is  {che  sia)  arrived. — What  has  happened  to  you? — A  great  mis- 
fortune {una  gran  disgrazia)  has  happened  to  me. — What  {quale)  1 
— I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow 
with  a  stick. — Then  1  pity  you  with  all  my  heart  {di  tuUo  cuore). 
— Why  do  you  pity  that  man  {a  costui)  1 — I  pity  him  because 
you  have  broken  his  neck. — Why  do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 
I  complain  of  him  because  he  has  cut  my  finger. — ^Does  that  man 
{costui)  serve  you  well  ? — He  serves  me  well,  but  he  spends  too 
much. — Are  you  willing  to  take  this  servant  ? — I  am  willing  to 
take  him,  if  he  will  serve  mo. — Can  I  take  that  servant  ? — ^You 
can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very  well. — How  long  is  it 
since  he  has  left  your  service  {che  ha  lasciato  il  di  Let  servixio)  ? 
— It  is  but  two  months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He 
has  served  me  for  {durante)  six  years. 

156. 

Do  you  offer  me  any  thing  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  offer  you.— 
What  does  my  friend  offer  you  ? — He  offers  me  a  book. — ^Have 
the  Parisians  offered  you  anything? — They  have  offered  me 
wine,  bread,  and  good  beef. — Why  do  you  pity  our  neighbour  ? 
I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted  {perche  ha  dato  in  custodia)  a 
merchant  of  Paris  with  his  money,  and  the  roan  {e  qucsU)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  man  with  any  thing  ? — ^I 
do  not  trust  him  with  any  thing. — ^Has  he  already  kept  any  thing 
from  you  ? — ^I  have  never  trusted  him  with  any  thing,  so  that  be 
has  never  kept  any  thing  from  me. — ^Will  you  trust  my  father 
with  your  money  ? — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — With  what  secret 
has  my  son  intrusted  you '  — I  cannot  intrust  you  with  that  with 
which  he  has  intrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  me  (m'  ha  pregaio) 
to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  intrust  with  your  secrets  ? — I 
intrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — ^Ilas 
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your  brother  been  rewarded  ? — He  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
punbbed ;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  nobody  knows 
it. — What  has  happened  to  him)— I  will  tell  you  what  has 
happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  {di 
auervame  il  segreto). — ^Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ? 
—I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. — Will 
you  take  care  of  my  clothes  ? — ^I  will  take  care  of  them. — ^Are 
you  taking  care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  am  taking  care 
of  it. — Who  will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  will 
lake  care  of  him. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  ? — ^I  do  not 
throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me  admirably  (a  mercmigUa), — Does 
your  friend  sell  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most 
beautifully. — Who  has  spoiled  my  book  ? — No  one  has  spoiled 
it,  because  no  one  has  dared  to  touch  it. — ^Do  you  hinder  any  one 
from  studying  ?-— I  hinder  no  one  firom  studying,  but  I  hinder  yo« 
from  loing  harm  to  this  boy. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  prima. 


The  people. 
WQl  the  people  come  soon  1 
Tk0y  will  come  soon. 


La  gente  {a  fan,  noun), 
Verri  la  gente  quanto  prima 
Verri  quanto  prima. 


Soon,  very  soon. 
A  Tiolin. 
The  flute. 
The  bom. 
To  play  upon  the  yioHn. 
To  play  the  violin. 

Jb9,  The  verb  to  play  is  rendered  by  mumare  with  the  accusative,  when  a 
oiusical  instrument  is  spoken  of,  and  by  giuocare  with  the  dative,  when  a  game 
is  spoken  of.  Ex.  To  play  at  cards,  gvuoeart  alU  emrU}  to  play  at  cbssih 
giuocare  agH  tcacchi. 


Tos0,  per  tempo  f 

Un  violino. 
II  flauto. 
Ucomo. 

Suonare  il  vioHno. 


The  harpsichord. 

The  piano-forte. 
To  play  the  harpsichord.                ; 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichord.        > 
To  play  the,  or  upon  the,  flute. 
What  instrument  do  you  playl 

11  cembalo. 
11  pianoforte. 

Suonare  il  eembalo. 

Suonare  U  flauto. 
Che  strumeotto  suona 
nate  voil 

To  touch. 
I  play  upon  the  piano. 

Toceare  1. 
t  Tocco  il  pianoforte,  (o 

Near. 

Near  me. 
Kearthem. 

Vicino  a,  presso  a< 

Yldno  a  me. 
Yicino  a  loro. 
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Netrthefireu 

Near  the  trees. 

Near  going. 
Where  do  yoaUyel 
I  live  Dear  the  castle. 
What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire? 


To  dance. 

TofaU. 

To  drop  (to  letfaU). 

Has  he  dropt  any  thing  7 
He  has  not  dropt  any  thing. 
I  dropt  my  gloves. 

To  retain^  to  hold  back. 


To  approach^  to  draw  near. 

Do  yon  approach  the  fire  1 
I  do  approach  it 

To  approaclif  to  have  access  to. 
He  is  a  man  difficult  of  access. 


Yicino  al  fuoco,  presso  al  fuooo. 

Vidno  agli  alberL 

Yicino  ad  andare.    Star  per  andars. 

Ore  sta  Ellal 

Sto  vicino  al  casteHo. 

Che  fa  Ella  vicino  al  fiiocol 


Ballare  I. 

Cadere  *  —  cadulo. 

Lasciar  cadere. 


Riienere  ♦  (is  conjugated  like 
its  primitive  tenere  *,  Les- 
son XL.). 


Avoicinarsi  (gov.  the  dative,, 
acctarossi, 

S'  avricina  ella  al  fuooo  7    (vi  awl- 

cinate  vol  aL) 
Me  ne  ayvicino  (or  merely  m'  av 

vicino). 

^  Accostarsi  ad  uno. 

(  Awicinare  uno. 

r  fe  un  uomo  che  non  si  pud  arvid- 
I     nare. 

I  £  un  uomo  che  nessuno  pud  ae 
I     costare. 


I  go  away  (withdraw)  firom  the  fire. 

To  withdraw  from. 
To  go  away  from. 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  firom  the 

fire? 
He  goes  away  from  it,  because  he  is 

not  cold. 
I  go  away  from  it. 


M*  allontano  dal  fuoco. 

AUontanarsi  da  (gov.  the  ab- 
lative). 
Perchd  s*  aUontana  cestui  dal  fuoco  7 

Se   ne   aUontana   perchd   non  ha 

^do. 
Me  ne  allontano. 
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7b  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  that? 

I  recollect  it. 

Doe»  your  brother  recollect  that  7 

He  recollects  it 

Do  you  recollect  the  devices  1 

I  recollect  them. 

Have  you  recollected  the  devices? 

I  have  recollected  them. 

I  have  not  recollected  them. 

Have  you  recollected  them  1 

You  have  recollected  them. 

Has  he  recollected  themi 

He  has  recollected  them. 

Wo  have  recollected  them. 

They  have  recollected  them. 


To  remember  J  to  recoiled. 


Do  you  remember  that  roan  1 

I  remember  him. 

Do  you  remember  thati 

I  remember  it. 

What  do  you  remember  1 

I  remember  nothing. 


C  Bicordarsi  1  (gov.  the  geni- 

l     live). 

^  Rammentargi.^ 

Si  rammenta  di  ddl 

Me  ne  rammento. 

Si  rammenta  di  cid  il  di  Ld  fir» 

teUol 
Se  ne  rammenta. 
SI  rammenta  del  motti  1 
Me  ne  rammento.    Me  ne  ricordo. 
Si  d  Ella  rammentata  del  motti  1 
Me  ne  son  rammentato. 
Non  roe  ne  son  ramroentato. 
Si  d  Ella  raromentata  di  quelli  7 
Ella  se  n'  d  ricordata. 
Se  n'  d  egli  rammentato  1 
Se  n'  d  rammentato. 
Ce  ne  siamo  rammentatL 
Se  ne  sono  rammentatL 


To  sUdoum. 


I  sit  down,  thou  sittest  down,  he  sits 

down. 
We,  you,  they  sit  down. 
Do  you  sit  down  1 

I  do  sit  down. 
Thou  art  sitting  down. 
He  is  sitting  down. 
I  shall  or  will  sit  down. 
He  sits  near  the  fire. 


the. 


gem. 


Ricordarti  1  (gov. 

tive). 

Si  ricorda  ella  di  costni  7  (o  Ti  tioor^ 

date  vol  di.) 
Me  ne  ricordo,  or  \o  ricordo. 
Si  ricorda  didd  7 
Me  ne  ricordo. 
Di  che  si  ricorda  Ella  7 
Non  mi  ricordo  di  nienta. 


C  Sedere  ♦  —  seduto. 
\  Mettersi  a  sedere. 
C  Porsi  a  sedere. 
Seggo,  siedl,  siede. 

Sediamo,  sedete,  seggono. 

Siede  EUa  (Si  mette  Ella  a  sedan)  t 

(Vi  mettere  vol  a.) 
Seggo  (mi  metto  a  sedere). 
Siedi  (ti  metti  a  sedere). 
Siede  (si  mette  a  sedere). 
Sederd  (mi  metterd  a  sedere). 
fe  seduto  vicino  al  fuoco. 


^  Bkordof,  rammmUar^t  when  they  are  not  reflectlTe,  govern  t^ 


aceuaatiTe* 
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Ht  Ml  down  near  the  file. 


Th  like  better,  to  prefer. 


Do  70Q  dke  to  stay  here  better  thao 

going  out  7 
I  like  staying  here  better  than  going 

out 
He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  study. 
Do  you  Uke  to  write  better  than  to 

speak?' 

I  Uke  to  speak  better  than  to  write. 


Better  than. 

I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

Do  yon  like  bread  better  than  cheese  ? 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  Uke  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  co&e. 

Just  as  much. 
Some  veaL 
Aeal4  calves; 


Slow,  slowly. 
Aloud. 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud? 
He  speaks  aloud. 

In  order  to  learn  Italian  ona    most 
speak  aloud. 

Quicker,  faster. 

Not  so  q[uick,  less  fuick. 

As  fast  as  you. 
He  eats  quicker  than  I. 


S*  d  messo  a  sedere  Ticino  al  fuoco. 
S'  d  posto  a  sedere  yicino  al  fuoco 

^  Piacer  wisgko  (jpt^),  preferire 
(isco). 


*     II  wwglic  (piv) 

Le    place  meglio   restar  qui  che 

uscire? 
Mi  place  meglio    restar   qui   che 

uscire. 
Ama  meglio  giuocare  che  studiare. 
Le  place  piil  scrivere  che  parlare? 

r  Preferisco  parlare  a  scrivere. 

<  U  parhur  mi  place  piii  che  )o  scri- 

C     vere. 


S  Meglio  che, 
Piu  che. 

Mi  place  pih  il  manzo  che  U  mon- 

tone. 
Le  place  pih  il  pane  che  il  cacio? 
Oil  place  &re  V  uno  e  V  altro. 
Non  mi  place  nd  V  uno  nd  P.  altro. 
Mi  place  altrettanto  11  td  quanto  il 

cafiS. 
Altrettanto. 
Del  vitello. 
Un  vitello,  del  vltelli. 


Presto, 

LeniamerUe,  adagio. 

Forte,  ad  alta  voce, 

II  di  Lei  maestro  parla  forte? 
Parla  forte. 

Per  imparar  V  itallano  bisogna  par- 
lar  forte. 

Piu  presto, 

Non  cosi  presto,  meno  presto, 

piu  adagio, 
Cosi  presto  come  Lei. 
Mangia  pih  presto  di  ma. 
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I  learn  faster  than  jou. 
1  do  not  understand  you,  because  you 
speak  too  Dsuit. 


To  sell  cheap. 

To  sell  dear. 

Does  he  sell  cheap  1 
He  does  not  sell  dear. 
He  has  sold  me  very  dear. 

So. 

This  man  sells  every  thing  so  dear  that 
one  cannot  buy  any  thing  of  him. 

Vou  speak  so  fast  that  1  cannot  un- 
derstand you. 

To  luy  something  from  some 

one. 

I  have  bought  it  of  him. 

I  have   bought  that   horse  of  your 

brother. 
I  have  bought  a  cake  for  my  child. 

I  have  bought  it  for  him. 


So  much  ;  plur.  so  many. 

I  have  written  so  many  notes  that  I 
cannot  write  any  more. 


Do  you  fear  to  go  out  7 
I  fear  to  go  out. 

To  run  away,  to  fly. 

Did  you  run  away  1 
I  did  not  run  away. 
Why  did  that  man  run  away  1 

He  ran  away  because  he  was  afraid. 
Who  has  run  away  7 

He  has  run  away. 


Impara  presto  come  io  (al  pari  dl 

me)  7 
Imparo  p\h  presto  di  Lei 
Non  La  capisco,  perch^  parla  troppo 

presto. 


Vendere  a  hum  mercaio. 

Vender  caro. 

Vende  a  buon  mercato  7 

Non  vende  caro. 

M'  ha  venduto  cariselmo. 

Cost. 

Questi  vende  tutto  cota.  caro  che  non 
si  pud  comprar  niente  da  luL 

Ella  parla  co^  presto  che  non  poaso 
comprenderla. 

Comprar     qualche     cosa    da 

qualcvno. 

L*  ho  comprato  da  lui. 

Ho  comprato  questo  cavallo  dal  dl 

Lei  fratello.  ibi/v/ 

Ho  comprato  tm  pasticcino^mio 

figUo.  ' 

GUekUio  comprato.  Um-^     Iv<j^ 


Tanto  ;  plur.  tanti. 

Ho  scritto  tanti  blglietti  che  non  na 
posso  scriver  pid. 


Teme  Ella  d'  'uscire7 
Temo  d*  usdre. 

Salvarsi  1.     Scappare  1. 

^  Ellascappata7 

Nod  sono  scappato. 

Perchd  d  scappato  cestui  7    (o  < 
o  fuggito  via.) 

)&  scappato,  perchd  ha  avuto  paiin. 
(Chid  scappato  7 
(  Chi  s*  d  saWato  7 
c  Egli  d  scappato. 
J  Eglid  fuggito. 
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EXERCISES. 

157. 

Do  you  play  the  i^iolin  ? — ^I  do  not  play  the  yiolin,  hut  the  harp, 
•ichord. — Shall  we  have  a  ball  to-night  ? — We  shall  have  one.-* 
At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  a  quarter  to  eleven. — What  o'clock  is  it 
now  ? — It  is  almost  eleven,  and  the  people  will  soon  come. — What 
instrument  will  you  play  ? — ^I  shall  play  the  violin. — If  you  play 
the  violin,  I  shall  play  the  harpsichord. — Are  there  to  be  a  great 
many  people  at  our  ball  ? — There  are  to  be  a  great  many. — Will 
you  dance  ? — I  shall  dance. — Will  your  children  dance  ? — They 
will  dance  if  they  please  {se  piace  loro). — In  what  do  you  spend 
your  time  in  this  country  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  playing  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  in  reading. — In  what  does  your  cousin  divert 
himself? — ^He  diverts  himself  in  playing  upon  the  violin. — Does 
any  one  danoe  when  you  play  ? — A  great  many  people  dance 
when  I  play. — Who  ? — At  first  {in  primo  luogo)  our  children, 
then  our  cousins,  at  last  {in  fine)  our  neighbours. — Do  you  amuse 
yourself? — I  assure  you  that  we  amuse  ourselves  very  much. — 
Whom  do  you  pity  ? — I  pity  your  friend. — ^Why  do  you  pity 
bim  ? — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Has  any  one  pitied  you  ? 
—Nobody  has  pitied  me,  because  I  have  not  been  ill. — Do  you 
<^r  me  any  thing? — I  offer  you  a  fine  gun. — What  has  my 
&ther  offered  you  ? — He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom 
have  you  offered  your  fine  horses  ? — I  have  offered  them  to  the 
English  captain. — Dost  thou  offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these 
children  ? — ^I  offer  it  to  them,  for  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart. 
— Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ? — ^Because 
be  has  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — Has  any  body  hindered  you 
from  writing  ? — Nobody  has  hindered  me  from  writing,  but  I 
have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your  cousin. 

158. 

Have  you  dropt  any  thing  ? — I  have  dropt  nothing,  but  my 
oousin  dropt  some  money. — Who  has  picked  it  up  ? — Some  men 
have  picked  it  up. — Was  it  returned  to  him  {GU  i  staio  reso)  ? — 
It  was  returned  to  bim,  for  thbse  who  picked  it  up  did  not  wish 
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to  keep  it. — Is  it  cold  to  day  ? — ^It  is  very  cold. — Will  you  drai» 
near  the  fire  ? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning 
myself. — Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ? — He 
goes  away  from  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art 
thou  coming  near  the  fire  ? — I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am 
very  cold. — Do  you  go  away  from  the  fire  ? — I  go  away  from  it. 
— Why  do  you  go  away  from  it  ? — ^Because  I  am  not  cold. — ^Are 
you  cold  or  warm  ? — I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm. — Why  do  your 
children  approach  the  fire  ? — They  approach  it  because  they  are 
cold. — Is  any  body  cold  ? — Somebody  is  cold. — Who  is  cold  ? — 
The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a  horse,  is  cold. — Why 
does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his  father  has  no  money  to 
buy  coals. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm  himself? 
— I  will  tell  him  so  (dirglielo), — Do  you  remember  any  thing  ? — 
I  remember  nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect? — He 
recollects  what  you  have  promised  him. — What  have  I  promised 
him  ? — ^You  have  promised  him  to  go  to  Italy  with  him  next 
winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so,  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — ^Why  do  you 
withdraw  from  the  fir6  ? — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  ^-^-^ 
hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — ^Does  not  your 
friend  like  to  sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much 
{molio)  to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  ooe 
(ci  pud)  approach  your  uncle  ? — One  may  approach  him,  for  he 
receives  every  body  (tutii), — Will  you  sit  down? — I  will  sit 
down. — Where  does  your  father  sit  down  ? — He  sits  down  near 
me. — ^Where  shall  I  sit  down  ? — ^You  may  (pud)  sit  near  me.— 
Do  you  sit  down  near  the  fire  ? — I  do  not  sit  down  near  the  fire, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  being  too  warm. — Do  you  recollect  my  brother  ? 
— ^I  recollect  him. 

159. 
Do  your  parents  recollect  their  old  friends  ? — ^They  recollect 
them. — ^Do  you  recollect  these  devices  ?— I  do  not  recollect  them. 
— Have  you  recollected  that  ? — I  have  recollected  it. — Has  your 
uncle  recollected  those  devices  ? — He  has  recollected  them, — 
Have  I  recollected  my  exercise  ? — ^You  have  recollected  it.— 
Have  you  recollected  your  exercises  ? — I  have  recollected  them, 
for  I  have  learnt  them  by  heart ;  and  my  brothers  have  recol- 
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lected  theirs,  because  they  have  learnt  them  by  heart. — Is  it  long 
since  you  saw  your  friend  from  Paris  ? — I  saw  him  a  fortnight 
ago. — Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  by  heart ;  they  like  reading  and  wril:7*g  better  than 
learning  by  heart. — Do  you  like  cidef'better  than  wine  ? — ^I  like 
wine  better  than  cider. — -Does  your  brother  like  to  play  ? — He 
likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — Do  you  like  Veal  better  than 
mutton  ? — I  like  the  latter  better  than  the  former.— Do  you  like 
to  drink  better  than  to  eat  ? — ^I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink  ; 
but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink  better  than  to  eat. — Does  the  French. 
man  like  fowl  better  than  fish  T — He  likes  fish  better  than  fowl. 
— ^Do  you  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  ?— I  like  to  do  both. 
— ^Do  you  like  honey  better  than  sugar  ? — I  like  neither. — Does 
your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  ?— He  likes  neither. — Can 
you  understand  me  ? — ^No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will 
you  be  kind  enough  {aver  la  banid)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ? — ^I  will 
not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  ^ 

160. 
Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  ? — He  speaks 
80  fast  that  I  cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  under- 
stand  you  ? — ^They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ;  for,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  one  must  speak  slowly. — Is  it  necessary 
to  speak  aloud  {forte  or  ad  alia  voce)  to  learn  Italian  ? — It  is 
necessary  to  speak  aloud. — Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ? — He 
speaks  aloud  and  slow. — Why  do  you  not  buy  any  thing  of  that 
merchant  ? — He  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  any  thing  of  him. 
,  — Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of 
the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. — Does  he  sell  as  dear  as 
this  ? — He"  sells  cheaper  (a  miglior  mercato), — Do  your  children 
like  to  learn  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? — They  do  not  like  to 
learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  German. — Do  you  like 
mutton? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — Do  your  children  like 
cake  better  than  bread  ? — They  like  both. — Has  he  read  all  the 
books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  {tanli)  that  he 
cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some  exercises  ? — 
I  have  written  so  many  that  I  cannot  write  any  more. — Why 
does  that  man  run  away  ? — He  runs  away  because  he  is  afraid. 
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— ^Will  any  one  do  him  harm  ? — ^No  one  will  do  him  harm  ;  but 
he  dares  not  stay,  because  he  has  not  done  his  task,  and  is  afraid 
of  being  punished. — Will  any  one  touch  him  ? — No  one  will 
touch  him,  but  he  will  be  punished  by  his  master  for  not  having 
{per  non  aver)  done  his  task.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


FIFTY-SECOND   LESSON- 
Lezhne  cinquantesima  seconda. 


By  the  side  of. 

To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one. 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  you. 
Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  my 

brother? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him. 


{ f  Accanto  a. 

( t  AUaio  a. 
t  Passare  accanto  ad  uno. 
t  Son  passato  accajto  a  Let 
t  E  Ella  passata  accanto  a  mlo  fra- 

teUol 
t  Son  passato  accanto  a  lui. 


To  pass  hy  a  place. 

I  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  by  the  castle. 
Tou   have   passed    before  my 
house. 


To  dare. 

I  dare  not  go  thither. 

He  dares  not  do  it. 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  so. 


^  ^Passare  accanto  ad  un  htogo. 

\  ^Passare  vicino  ad  un  hiogo. 
t  S'on  passato  vicino  al  teatro. 
t  k  passato  vicino  al  casteUo. 
t  Ella  #  passata  davantl  al  mlo  ma 
gazzino. 


Ardire  (see  Lesson  L). 

Non  ardisco  andard. 
Non  ardisce  fario. 
Non  ho  ardito  dirgllelo. 
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To  make  use'rf^  to  use. 
Do  you  use  my  horae  1 

I  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  iti 

He  uses  It. 

Have  yoa  used  my  gun  7 

I  haye  used  it. 

They  liave  used  your  books. 

They  have  used  them« 


Servirsi  di,  adoperare  1. 
t  Si  serve  Ella  del  mio  cavaUo?  (VZ 

servite  voL) 
t  Me  ne  servo, 
t  Se  ne  serve  il  di  Lei  padrol 
t  Se  ne  serve. 

t  S'  d  EUa  servita  del  mio  schioppo  i 
t  Me  ne  son  servito. 
t  Hanno  adoperato  i  di  Lei  libri. 
t  Li  hanno  adoperatL 


To  instruct, 

I  instruct,  thou   instructest,   he   in- 
structs. 
We,  you,  they  instruct 


To  teach. 
To  teach  some  one  something. 
He  teaches  me  arithmetic 

I  teach  yon  Italian. 

I  liave  taught  liim  Italian. 


To  teach  some  one  to  do  some- 
thing. 

He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 


The  French  master  (meaning  the 
master  of  the  French  language). 

The  French  master  (meaning  that  the 
master  is  a  Frenclmian,  whatever 
he  teaches). 


To  shave. 
To  get  shaved. 


r  Ammaestrare-^ammaestrato. 
<  Instruire,  or  istruire  (isco) — 
(      instndto,  or  istndto. 
Istruisco,  istruisci,  istruisce. 

Istruiamo,  istruite,  istruiscono. 


Insegnare  I. 

Insegnare  quakosa  a  qualcuno. 

M'   insegna  V   aritmetica  (a  fern. 

noun). 
Le  insegno  V  italiano.  O  vi  Insegno. 
Oli  ho  insegnato  1'  italiano. 


Insegnar  a  qualcuno  a 

qualche  cosa. 

M'  insegna  a  leggere. 
or  insegno  a  scrivere. 


far 


n  maestro  di  francete. 
n  maestro  Iranoese. 


1 1  Sbarharsi. 
1 1  Farsi  la  harha. 
'  J  Farsi  jar  la  oarha* 
\  f  Farsi  sbarbare. 
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To  dress. 

To  undress. 

To  dress  one^s  self. 

To  undress  one^s  self. 

Have  you  dressed  yourself  7 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Have  you  dressed  the  cbUd  1 
I  have  dressed  it 


To  undo. 

To  get  rid  of. 

Are  you  getting  rid  of  your  damaged 

sugar? 
I  am  getting  rid  of  it. 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  old  sliip  t 

I  did  get  rid  of  it 


To'partwith. 
The  design,  the  intention. 

To  intend,  or  to  have  the  inim- 

tion. 

I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 

Do    you   intend   to  part  with   your 

horses? 
I  have  already  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  gun. 

To  discharge. 
Hive  you  discharged  your  servant? 
I  have  discharged  him. 


To  get  rid  of  some  one. 

I  did  get  rid  of  him. 

Did  your  father  get  rid  of  that  man  ? 

He  did  get  rid  of  him. 


Vestire  —  vestito, 
Spogliare  —  spogUato, 
Vestirsi. 
Spogliarsi. 

8*  i  Ella  vestita?  Vi  siete^-estito? 
Non  mi  sono  ancor  vestito. 
Avete  vestito  11  bambino? 
L'  ho  vestito. 


Disfare. 
Disfarsi  di. 

Si  disfi  EUa  del  di  Lei  luochen 

avariato  ? 
Me  ne  disfaccio. 
S'  d  Ella  dis&tu  del  di  Lei  veochis 

bastimento  ? 
Me  ne  son  disfiitto. 


Bisfarsi. 

\a   intenzione  (a  fan.  ninm\  11  di- 
segno. 

Jbesignare,  o   aver  intenzione 

di. 

Ho  intenzione  di  andarci. 

Abbiamo  intenzione  di  farlo. 

Ha  Ella  intenzione  di  dislarsi  dddi 

Lei  cavalll  ? 
Me  ne  sono  gii  dls&tto. 
S'  d  dis&tto  del  suo  schioppa 

{  Licenziare  1. 
( Mandar  via. 

Ha  Ella  Ucenziato  U  di  Lei  ser- 
vitore? 

L'  ho  licenziato. 


Sf  Sbofoiiai  st  di  ipmlGuno. 
f  Sbrogliarsi  di  qualamo. 

Mi  sono  sbrogliato  di  lui. 

II  di  Lei  padre  s*  d  sbrogliato  i 

costui? 
Se  n*  4  sbrogliato. 
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To  toake. 
To  awake, 
i  geoerally  awake  at  six  o'clock  in  the 

mortlng. 
My  senrant  generally  wakes  me  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Tbe  least  noise  wakes  me. 
A  dream  has  waked  me. 
I  do  not  make  a  noise  In  order  not  to 
wake  him. 


A  dream. 
Oenerally. 

To  come  down. 


To  aUghi  from  one^s  horse,  to 
dismount. 


To  conduct  one^s  self. 

To  behave. 

I  conduct  myself  well. 

How  does  he  conduct  himself  7 


Towards. 

He  befaayes  ill  towards  that  man. 
He  hu  behayed  ill  towards  me. 


To  he  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  7 

It  It  worth  while. 

It  is  not  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  7 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him  7 

It  is  worth  nothing. 


Is  it  better  7 
It  is  better. 
WiUitbebetter? 


SvegUare  1:     Bisvegliare  1. 
Svegliarsi  1.    RisvegUarsi  1. 

Ordinariaroente  mi  svegllo  alle  sei 

del  mattino. 
II  mio  servitore  ordinariamente  (di 

solito)   mi   syeglia    alle  sei  del 

mattino. 
II  minimo  strepito  mi  risveglla. 
Un  sogno  m*  ha  risvegliato. 
Non   fiiccio  strepito  per  non   rit- 

yegliarlo. 


Un  sogno. 

Di  solito,  ordinariamente. 


Scendere  *  2 ;  past  pa  rt.  sceso, 

Discendere  calare. 
Smoniare  da  cavallo. 


Condursi*.  (Less.  XXXIV.) 

Comportarsi  1. 
Mi  conduce  bene. 
Come  si  conduce  7 


Verso,  or  inverso  di. 

Si  comports  male  yerso  costui. 
S'  i  comportato  male  yerso  di  me. 


SValer  la  pena. 
^eritare  il  conto, 
Val  la  pena  7 
Cid  yal  la  pena. 
Cid  non  yal  la  pena. 
Val  la  pena  di  farlo  7 
Val  la  pena  di  scriyerglil 
e  CiO  non  yal  niente. 
(  Non  yal  niente. 


jfe  meglio  7 
fe  meglio. 
8ar&  meglio  7 
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It  will  not  be  better. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  go  a 

walking. 
It  is  belter  to  read  a  good  book  than 

go  to  the  theatre. 


Non  nrk  meglio. 

E  meglio  far  questo  che  qaeUo. 

£  meglio   restar   qui   che  paswg- 

giare. 
E  meglio  legger  un  buon  libro  i  ^ 

andare  al  xmXto 


EXERCISES. 
161. 

Have  your  books  been  found? — They  have  been  ibcrnd.^ 
Where  ? — Under  the  bed. — Is  my  coat  on  the  bed  ? — ^It  |b  under 
it. — Are  your  brother's  clothes  under  the  bed  ? — ^They  are  upon 
it. — Have  I  been  seen  by  any  body. — ^You  have  been  seen  by 
nobody. — Have  you  passed  by  any  body  ? — I  passed  by  the  side 
of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me. — Has  any  body  passed  by  the 
side  of  you  ? — ^Nobody  has  passed  by  the  side  of  me. — Where 
has  your  son  passed  ? — He  has  passed  by  the  theatre. — Shall  yoa 
pass  by  the  castle  ? — ^I  shall  pass  there. — Why  have  you  not 
cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  was  afraid  to  soil  my  fingers.— Has  my 
brother's  servant  cleaned  his  maaieT^s  (il padrone)  guns? — He 
has  cleaned  them. — Has  he  not  been  afraid  to  soil  his  fingers  1— 
He  has  not  been  afraid  to  soil  them,  because  his  fingers  are  never 
clean  {piUiU), — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  have  lent  you  I 
— I  use  them. — May  I  {posso)  use  your  knife? — Thou  raayest 
use  it,  but  thou  must  not  {non  devi)  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers 
use  your  books  ? — They  may  use  them. — May  we  use  your  gun! 
— ^You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it  (non  doveie  guas- 
iarlo). — What  have  you  done  with  my  coals  ? — ^I  have  used  them 
lo  warm  myself. — ^Has  your  brother  used  my  horse  ? — Ho  has 
used  it. — Have  our  neighbours  used  our  clothes  ? — They  have 
not  used  them,  because  they  did  not  want  them. — Who  has  used 
my  hat  ? — Nobody  has  used  it. — Have  you  told  your  brother  to 
come  down  ? — I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him. — Why  have  you  not 
dared  to  tell  him  ? — ^Because  I  did  not  wish  to  wake  him. — ^Has 
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be  told  you  not  to  wake  him? — ^He  has  told  me  not  to  wake  him 
when  he  sleeps. 

162. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — ^I  have  shaved. — Has  your  hrother 
shaved  ?^He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  he  got  shaved. — Do  you 
shave  often  ? — ^I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
evening. — ^When  do  you  shave  m  the  evening  ? — ^When  I  do  not 
dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father  shave  ? 
— He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  uncle  shaves  twice  a  day. 
— ^Does  your  3ousin  shave  often  ? — He  shaves  only  eveiry  other 
day  {opU  due  giorrd), — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in  the 
morning  ? — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and  I  breakfast 
every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past  eight. — Does  your 
neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts  before  he 
dresses. — Atwhat  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress?—* 
I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  the  theatre. — Dost  thou  go 
every  evening  to  the  theatre  ? — ^I  do  not  go  every  evening,  for  it 
is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what  o'clock  dost 
thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  ? — ^Then  I 
undress  as  soon  as  I  have' supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. — 
Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  (il  hdmbmo)  ? — I  have  not 
dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (dorme  ancora). — ^At  what 
o'clock  does  it  get  up  ?^^It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. — ^Do 
you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you  rise 
\si  levi,  subj.),  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my 
servant  to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — I  will  tell  him. 
— ^Why  have  you  risen  so  early  ? — My  children  have  made  such 
a  noise  {tanio  strepito)  that  they  awakened  me. — Have  you  slept 
well  ? — ^I  have  not.  slept  well,  for  you  made  too  much  noise. — ^At 
what  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake? — He  awoke  at  a 
quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 

168. 

How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  behaved  very  well. — ^How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ? — Ha  behaved  very  well 
towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  man  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to 

1? 
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him. — ^Is  it  worth  while  to  dismount  from  my  lorse  in  «4iier  to 
buy  a  cake  ? — ^It  is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  siiiee  you 
ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to  dbmount  from  my  horse  in  order  to 
give  something  to  that  poor  man  (a  questo  povero)  1 — ^Yes,  for  he 
seems  (  pare)  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  give  him  something  with- 
out dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  the  theatre 
than  to  study  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — ^Is 
it  better  to  learn  to  read  French  than  to  speak  it  ? — It  is  not  worth 
while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it. — ^Is  it  better 
to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking? — ^It  b  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — ^Is  it  better  to  go  to  France  than  to  Germany  ? 
— It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  France  or  to  Germany  when  one 
has  no  wish  to  travel. — Did  you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I 
did  get  rid  of  him. — ^Why  has  your  father  paired  with  his  horses  1 
— Because  he  did  not  want  them  any  more. — Has  your  mer. 
chant  succeeded  at  last  to  get.  rid  of  his  damaged  sugsur  ?— 
He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — ^Has  he  sold  it  oo 
credit? — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not 
sell  it  on  credit. — Who  has  taught  you  to  read  ? — ^I  have  learnt 
it  with  {da)  a  French  master. — Has  he  taught  you  to  write? 
— He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — ^Who  has  taught 
your  brother  arithmetic  (P  ariimeiica)  ? — ^A  French  master  has 
taught  it  him  (insegnata). — ^Do  you  call  me  ? — I  call  you.— 
What  do  you  wish  {desiderare)  ? — ^Why  do  you  not  rise  ?  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  already  late  ? — ^What  do  you  want  me  for 
{che  vuol  Ella)  ? — ^I  have  lost  all  my  money,  and  I  came  to 
beg  you  to  lend  me  some. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  ? — ^It  is  already 
a  quarter  past  six,  and  you  have  slept  long  enough  (domaio 
kbbastanza), — ^Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ? — ^It  is  an  hour  and  a 
half  since  I  rose. — ^Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  me  ?— 
(  cannot  go  a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  Italian  roaster. 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  terza. 


To  change. 
To  diange  one  thing  for  another. 

I  change  mj  hat  for  his. 

The  change  (exchange). 

To  change  (meaning  to  put  on 

other  things). 

Do  you  change  your  hat? 
I  do  change  it. 
He  changes  his  boots. 
They  change  their  clothes. 


Cambiaref  far  cambio  di, 

r  Cambiaie  qualche  cosa  con  qnalcha 
I     cosa. 

I  Far  cambio  di  qualche  cosa  con 
[     qualche  cosa. 

'  Faccio  cambio  del  mio  oappello  col 
!     suo. 

.  Cambio  11  mio  cappeUo  col  suo. 
n  cambio  (concambio). 


Mutare  1« 


MutoEUaiicappello? 
Lo  muto. 

EglimutagUstivali. 
Eglino  mutano  i  veetitl 


To  mix.  ^ 

1  mix  among  the  men. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 
Among. 


t  Mischiarsi  1. 
t  Mi  mischio  fra  gll  uomlnl. 
t  Si  mischia  fra  i  soldati. 
Fra,tra. 


To  recognixe,  or  to  acknowledge. 


Do  yon  recognize  that  man? 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him  that  I  do 
not  recollect  him. 

06s.  A.    When  there  is  a  comparison  between  two  sentences,  tfum  is 
rendered  by  di  queOo  the^  followed  by  runt.    Ex. 


Riconoscere*  (is  conjugated 
like  its  primitive  conoscere  *, 
Lessons  XXVIII.  and 
XXXIII.). 

Riconosce  Ella  quest*  uomo? 

fe  st  lungo  tempo  che  non  1'  ho  Tisto 
ehe  non  lo  riconosco  pih. 
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I  hare  more  bread  than  I  shall  eat. 

That  man  haa  more  money  than  he 

will  spend. 
There  is   more   wine   than   will   be 

necessary. 
Ton  have  more  money  than  yon  will 

want. 
We  have  more  dothes  than  we  want. 

That  man  has  fewer  friends  than  he 


t  Ho  piii   pane  dl   qndio  die   non 

mangerd* 
t  Quest'  uoroo  ha  plfli  danaro  di  queUo 

che  non  ispenderi. 
t  Vi  ^  pill  Tino  di  quello  che  non  far^ 

d'  nopo  (or  non  sarli  bisogno). 
t  Ella  ha  pi&  danaro  di  qneUo  che  non 

le  abbisognerL 
t  AbMamo  pih  vestiti  di  qudlo  che  non 

ce  ne  abbisogneri. 
t  Qnest*   uomo   ha  meno   amid    di 

quello  che  egli  non  pens!  (subjano> 

tiye,  of  which  hereafter). 


To  fancy. 
To  think. 


{Imaginare  or  inunaginare. 
( InuiginarH,  credersL 
Pensare  1. 


To  hopCf  to  expect. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  1 
I  do  expect  it. 


Sperare  1.    Aspetiars^ 

Spera  Ella  tro^arcdo  1 
Lospero. 


To  eam^  to  gain,  to  get. 
How  much  haye  you  gained  1 


Guadagnare  1. 
Quanto  ha  £Ua  goadagnatot 


Has    your    father    already    started 

(departed)  7 
He  is  ready  to  depart 

Ready. 


To  make  ready. 

To  make  one^s  self  ready. 

To  keep  one^s  self  ready. 


t  am  ready  to  set  out 


k  gi&  partitoU  di  Ld  padiel 

b  pronto  a  parti  re. 

Pronto   (takes  a  before 

Infinitive). 

Prepararef  aUestire  (isco), 

Prepararsi,  allestirsi  a. 

Tenersi  pronto  a. 

■  Bli  tengo  pronto  a  partups. 
[  Son  pronto  a  partire. 


the 


To  rend,  to  spUt. 

To  break  some  one^s  heart. 
Yon  break  that  man's  heart 
Whose  heart  do  I  break  7 


Squardare  1. 
Squardare  il  cuore  ad 

Ella  squarda  11  cuore  a  quest*  immbo  t 
A  chi  squardo  io  11  cuorel 
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Jh  spill. 
Co  spill  Ink  upon  the  book. 

To  spread,  extend. 
To  expatiate,  to  lay  stress  tipoit. 

That  man  is  always  expatiating  upon 
that  subject. 
The  aobject. 
AIway& 

To  Stretch  ont^s  self. 

To  stretch  one's  self  along  the  floor. 

The  soik,  the  bed. 
He  stretches  himself  upon  the  so&. 


To  hang  on  or  upon. 

The  wall. 
I  hang  my  coat  on  the  wall. 
He  hangs  his  hat  upon  the  tree. 

We  hang  our  clothes  upon  the  nails. 

Tlw  thief  has  been  hanged. 
The  thiet 
The  robber,  the  highwayman. 


Spargere  ♦  ;  past  part,  sparso. 
Spargere  dell'  inchiostro  siJ  libro 
Spandere  versare. 

Stendere  ♦  /  past  part,  steso. 

Estenu^ersi  *  sopra. 
Quest'  uomo  si  estende  sempre  su 

questo  soggetto.  (O  si  diffonde.) 
II  soggetto. 
Sempre. 

{  Sdraiarsi. 

(  Siendersi. 

Sdraiarsi  (stendersl)  sul  pafimsnto. 

n  soCI,  il  canapd,  11  letto. 

Si  stende  (si  sdraia)  sul  canap^ 


r  Appendere  *  a;    past  i;art, 

(      appeso. 

(  Appiccare  1. 

n  rouro. 

Appendo  il  mio  abito  al  mnro. 

Egli  appende  II  suo  cappello  all*  a^ 

hero. 
Appendiamo    i    nostri    Tsstiti    si 

chiodi. 
II  ladro  d  stato  applocato. 
niadro. 
II  ladro  da  strada,  U  masnsdierow 


Ton  hare  slways  been  stndioas,  and 
vill  always  be  so. 

Tour  brother  is,  and  will  always  be 
good. 

A  weU-edueated  son  nsTsr  gires  his 
fiither  any  grief;  he  loyes,  honours, 
and  respects  him.  ^ 


Ella  d  sempre  stata  studlosa  e  lo 
sari  sempre.  (Vol  slete  stato  sem- 
pre studioso  e  lo  sarete  sempre). 

II  di  Lei  fratello  i  sempre  sayio  e  lo 
sarA  sempre. 

Un  figllo  ben  eduoato  non  6i  mat 
dolore  a  suo  padre;  V  ama,  1'  <mors 
elorispetta. 


If  I  can,  I  win  receiye  liim  willingly.    1 1  8$  potrd,  lo  rlcererd  Yolontierl. 

0&#*  B.    The  conditional  conjunction  as,  ii^  may  in  Italian  be  followed  by 
iheftiture. 
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If  you  go  there,  we  dieU  see  each 

other. 
If  our  affairs  permit  ua,  we  shall  take  a 

fhort  journey. 

WilliDgly. 
Th^  affidr,  the  occupation. 
To  allow,  to  permit 


The  voyage,  the  journey* 


Se  andri^  cl  vedremo.  O  se  Toi  t\ 

andrete. 
Se  i  nostri  afiarl  ce  lo  permette- 

ranno,  andremo  a  fiue  un  piccolo 

▼iaggio. 
Volontieri  or  TOlentlerl. 
L'a&re. 
Permettere  •  (is  conjugated  like  iu 

primitiTO      nuttere  *,       Lessona 

XXIV.  and  XXXIIL) 
Uviaggio. 


EXERCISES. 


164. 

Do  you  hope  to  receive  a  note  to-day  ? — ^I  hope  to  receive  one 
— ^From  whom  ? — ^From  a  friend  of  mine. — What  dost  thou  hope  ? 
-*I  hope  to  see  my  parents  to-day,  for  my  tutor  has  promised  me 
to  take  me  to  them. — Does  your  friend  hope  to  receive  any  thing  ? 
— He  hopes  to  receive  something,  for  he  has  studied  well. — ^Do 
you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — We  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  for  our  father  is  waiting  for  us  this  evening. 
— ^Do  you  expect  to  find  him  at  home  ? — We  expect  it. — For  what 
have  you  changed  your  coach,  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me  ? 
— I  have  changed  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  horse. — Do  you  wish  to 
exchange  your  book  for  mine  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study 
Italian. — Why  do  you  take  your  hat  off? — I  take  it  off  because  I 
see  my  old  master  coming  {vedo  venire), — ^Do  you  put  on  another 
(mutare)  hat  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^I  do  not  put  on  another  to  go 
to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  concert. — ^When  will  the  concert 
take  place  ? — It  will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Why 
do  you  go  away  ? — Do  you  not  amuse  yourself  here  ? — ^You  aro 
mistaken,  Sir,  when  you  say  tha^I  do  not  amuse  myself  here  ; 
for  I  assure  you  that  I  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  conversing 
(a  conversare)  with  you  ;  but  I  am  going,  because  I  am  expected 
at  my  relation's  ball. — Have  you  promised  to  go  ? — I  have 
promised. — Have  you  changed  your  hat  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Englbh  captain's  ? — ^I   have   changed  my  hat,  but  I  have  not 
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changed  my  coat  or  my  boots. — ^How  many  times  a  day  dost  thou 
change  thy  clothes  ? — I  change  them  to  dine*  and  to  go  to  the 
theatre. 

165. 
Why  do  you  mix  among  these  men  1 — ^I  mix  among  them  in 
order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — What  will  become  of  you 
if  you  always  mix  among  the  soldiers  ? — I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  me,  but  I  assure  you  that  they  will  do  me  no  harm,  for 
they  do  not  hurt  any  body. — Have  you  recognized  your  father  ? 
— It  was  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  that  I  did  not  recognize  him. — 
Did  he  recognize  you  ? — ^He  recognized  me  instantly. — ^How  long 
have  you  had  this  coat  ? — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  it. — 
How  long  has  your  brother  had  that  gun  ? — ^He  has  had  it  a  great 
while. — ^Do  you  still  speak  French  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke 
it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — How  long  is  it  since  your 
cousin  has  been  learning  French  ? — ^It  is  only  three  months  since« 
— Does  he  know  as  much  as  you  ? — He  knows  more  than  I,  for 
he  has  been  learning  it  longer. — Do  you  know  why  that  man  does 
not  eat  ? — I  believe  he  is  not  {che  non  abbia,  subj.)  hungry,  for 
he  has  more  bread  than  he  can  (jpossay  subj.)  eat. — ^Have  you 
given  your  son  any  money  ? — I  have  given  him  more  than  he  will 
spend  {che  non  ispenderd). — ^Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  cider? 
— You  need  not  drink  cider,  for  there  is  more  wine  than  will  be 
necessary. — Am  I  to  {dehho  to)  sell  my  gun  in  order  to  buy  a  new 
hat  ? — You'  need  not  sell  it,  for  you  have  more  money  than  you 
will  want. — ^Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  for  we  have  more  boots  than  we  shall  want. 
— ^Why  do  the  French  rejoice  ? — They  rejoice  because  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  many  good  friends. — ^Are  they  not 
right  in  rejoicing  (di  rallegrarsi)  ? — They  are  wrong,  for  they 
have  fewer  friends  than  they  imagine  (chepensinOy  subj.). 

166. 

Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  ? — I  am  so. — ^Does  your  uncle 
depart  with  us  ? — ^He  departs  with  us,  if  he  pleases  (se  vuole).— 
Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  {di  tenersi  pronto)  to  start  to* 
morrow  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Is 
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this  young  man  ready  to  go  out  ? — ^Not  yet,  but  he  will  soon  t» 
ready. — ^Why  have  they  banged  that  man  ? — They  have  hanged 
him,  becai^e  he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  hanged  the 
man  who  stole  the*  horse  from  your  brother  ? — ^They  have 
punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him  ;  they  only  bang 
higHwaymen  in  our  country  (nel  nostra  paese). — ^What  have  you 
ione  with  my  coat  ? — ^I  have  hanged  (appeso)  it  on  the  wall.— 
Will  you  hang  my  hat  upon  the  tree  ?— I  will  hang  it  thereon 
(appendervelo), — Have  you  not  seen  my  gloves  ? — I  found  them 
under  your  bed,  and  have  hanged  them  upon  the  rails. — Has  the 
thief  who  stole  your  gun  been  hanged  ? — He  has  been  punished, 
but  he  has  not  been  hanged. — ^Why  do  you  expatiate  so  much 
upon  that  subject  ? — Because  it  is  necessary  to  speak  on  all  sub- 
jects. — If  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  answer  you  when 
you  expatiate  upon  that  subject,  I  will  hang  my  hat  upon  the 
nail,  stretch  myself  along  the  floor,  listen  to  you,  and  answer  you 
as  well  as  I  can  (aUa  meglio), — ^You  will  do  well. — Shall  you  go 
to  Italy  this  year  ? — ^If  I  prosper  (se  faro  huoni  affari)  I  shall  go 
there. — Shall  you  go  to  the  captain  ? — I  will  go  if  you  go. — Will 
you  lend  me  a  book  ? — ^If  I  can  {se  potro)  I  will  lend  you  one.— 
Will  your  son  receive  a  present  ? — If  he  is  (se  sard)  good  and  in- 
dustrious, he  will  receive  one ;  but  if  he  is  idle,  he  will  receiv« 
nothing. — Shall  you  go  out? — If  it  is  (sard)  fin©  weather^  I  rfiaU 
go  out ;  but  if  it  rains  I  shall  remain  at  home. 
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I^zione  cinquantesima  quarta. 


To  he  well. 
Hew  do  you  do  1 
lamwelL 


Star  bene. 

Ckunestal 

Ste  bene  (or  simply  hm^ 
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sta 


Ob§,  A,  TIm  Teibi  fo  6«^  and  te<io^  ara  both  exptcwed  ia  Italhoi  by  the  wtb 
9tart  *  when  they  are  need  in  ^igiish  to  inquire  «fter,  or  to  speak  of  aperaon'a 
heahh. 

r  Per  ubbidirla. 

I  Per  servirla  (an  expression  com- 
I     moniy  ased  in  Italian,  in  answer  to 
[     an  inquiry  after  one's  health). 
Come  sta  il  di  Lei  signer  padre  1 


Toferveyoo. 


How  ia  your  lather  1 


Ob§.  B.  The  qualifications  of  Signore^  Mr.,  Sigrwra,  Mrs.,  SignorinOf 
Hiss,  usually  follow  the  possesdTe  pronouns  in  Italian,  when  we  speak  to  a 
person  respecting  his  parents,  relations,  or  friends,  and  we  mean  to  pay  them 
some  respect. 


He  is  in. 
Tour  father. 
Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  cousins. 
Your  uncles. 


To  doubt  a  thing. 

To  question  any  thing. 

Do  you  doubt  that  1 

1  doubt  it 

I  do  Dot  doubt  it. 

1  make  no  question,  haye  no  doubt 

of  it. 
What  do  you  doubt  1 
I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  me. 

The  doubt. 
Without  doubt,  no  doubt. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 


Sta  male, 
t  II  di  Lei  signer  padre, 
t  II  di  Lei  signer  fratello. 
t  II  di  Lei  signer  cugino. 
t  I  di  Lei  signori  cuginL 
t  I  di  Lei  signori  zU. 


DuUtare  di  qualche  costu 

Dubita  Ella  pi  cid  1 
Ne  dubito. 

Non  ne  dubito. 


Diche  dubita  EUal 

Dubito  di  cid  che  m'  ha  detto 

uomo. 
II  dubbio. 
Senza  dubUo. 
Non  V  ha  dubbio. 


To  agree  to  a  thing. 


Do  yon  agree  to  thati 
I  agree  to  it. 


Row  mudi  haye  yon  paid  Jbr  that 

hati 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it 


Convemre*     di    quakhe    eosa 
(conjugated  like  its  primitive 
venire  :♦     Lessons     XXIV., 
XXXIV.,  and  XL VI.). 
ConTiene  Ella  di  cid  7 
Ne  conyengo. 


12» 


t  Q,uanto    ha    Ella  pagato   qnesto 

cappeUo  1 
t  L'  ho  pagato  tre  seudi. 
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I  haT«  b<raght  thk   hone  Jar  five 
hundred  fiAnot. 

The  price. 
Haye  you  agreed  about  the  price  1 

We  have  agreed  about  it. 
About  what  have  ypu  agreed? 
About  the  price. 


To  agrecy  to  compose  a  differ- 
ence. 

To  feel  (to  perceive). 

To  consent. 

I  consent  to  go  thither. 
He  consents  to  pay  it  me. 
However. 


Ho  conprato  quaeto  caviUo  yer 

oinque  cento  firanchL 
U  prezzo. 
Sono  Elleno  convenute  del  preiao  1 

(O  aiete  voi  convenuto.) 
Ne  siamo  convenotL 
Dl  che  sono  Eileno  convenute? 
Del  preno. 


Accordarsi. 

SenUre  3. 

SConsentire  {di  before  InfiD.). 
AcconsenUre  {di  before  Inf.). 

Acconsento  d'  andarvi. 
Acconsente  di  pagarmelo. 
Pure,  perd. 


To  wear  (meaning  to  wear 

garments). 

What  garments  does  he  wearl 
He  wears  beautiful  garments. 

The  garment. 


Portare  1. 

Che  vestimenti  porta  egU? 

Porta  bei  vestimenti. 
c  II  vestimento. 
I  Plur.  I  vestimenti  &  le  vesttmeBti. 


Against  my  custom. 
As  customary. 
My  partner. 


Gontro  11  mio  solito  (costume). 
Gome  al  solito. 
II  mio  socio. 


To  observe  something. 
To  take  notice  of  something. 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that  1 

I  do  take  notice  of  it 

Did  you  observe  that  1 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did? 

I  did  notioe  it. 


Accorgersi  ♦  2 ;     di  qualcke 
cosa.    Past  part.  accortoH, 

Si  accoige  EUo  dl  qnesto  1  Vl  acoor- 

gete  voi  di. 
Me  ne  accorgo. 
Si  d  Ella  acoorta  di  queato  1 
81  d  EUa  accorta  di  dd  eoe  ha 

fattol 
Me  ne  son  accorto. 
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To  esqped  (to  hope). 


Do  yon  expect  to  leceiTe  a  note  firom 

jour  uncle  1 
I  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
We  expect  it. 
Have  we  expected  iti 
We  have  expected  it. 


t  Attendersi*  2;  past  part. 
attesosi,  (AspeUure  o  atpeU 
tarsi.) 

S*  attende  Ella  a  rfoerere  nn  bigBet« 

todaldlLeiziol 
Mi  Ti  attendo.    Lo  aspetto. 
Vi  si  attende.    Vi  s*  attende. 
Vi  ci  attendiaroo.  Ce  lo  aspettiamo. 
Vicisiamoattesi? 
Vi  ci  siamo  attesi.  L'  abbiamo  atteso. 


To  get  (meaning  to  jMrocure). 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 
He  cannot  procnre  any  tiling  to  eat. 


To  make  fun  of  some  one,  to 

laugh  at  some  one. 
To  laugh  at  something. 


I 


He  laughs  at  every  body.      * 
He  criticises  every  body. 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  man  1 
I  do  not  laugh  at  him. 

To  stop,  to  stay. 


Hate  you  stayed  long  at  BerUn  1 
I  stayed  there  only  three  days. 

To  sojouruy  to  staff . 

Where    does   your  brother  stay  at 
present  1 

At  present,  actually. 

He  stays  at  Florence. 

The  residence,  stay,  abode. 
Paris  Is  a  fins  place  to  live  in. 


f  Procurarsi. 
{  Non  posso  procurarmi  danaro. 
C  Non  posso  procurarmi  del  danaro. 

Non  pud   procurarsi  dl   che  man< 
glare. 


t  Befarsi    (1)    di  quakuno. 
Bur  tarsi  di. 

Sidersi  *  (2)  di  qualche  cosa, 
p.  past,  risosi. 

Eisibe&ditutti. 

Si  befia  Ella  di  quest*  uomol 
Non  me  ne  befib. 


Fermarsi  1. 

r  La  si  d  fermata  molto  tempo  a  Bsr- 
I     lino  7    (Si  i  ella  fermata.) 
I  te  rimasta    Ella    lungo    tempo    a 
[    Berlinol    (Siete  voi  rimasto.) 
Non  mi  vi  son  fermato  che  tre 
giomL 


Soggiomare  1.     Stare*. 

Ove  soggioma  attualmente  il  di  Lei 
signer  fratellol 

Attualmente. 

Soggioma  a  Firenze. 
II  soggiomo. 
t  Parigid  un  bel  soggiomo. 
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After  reading. 
After  cutting  myself. 

06«.  C.    See  S^  LeeaoB  XL^ 

After  dresaing  youraelC 

After  dressing  himael£ 
After  shaving  ourselves. 
After  warming  themselves. 
I  returned  the  book  after  reading  it. 

I  threw  the  knife  away  after  catting 
myselt 

Ton  went  to  the  concert  after  dresring 
yourselfl 

He  went  to  the  theatre  after  dressing 
himself: 

We  breakfuted  after  shaving  our- 
selves. 

They  went  out  after  vnirming  them- 
Mlves. 

To  return  {to  restore). 


t  Dopo  aver  letto. 

t  Dopo  eseermi  tagUato. 


t  Dopo    essersi  vestita.    (O 
vesttto.) 

t  Dopo  essersi  vesttto. 

t  Dopo  esserd  sbarbati. 

t  Dopo  essersi  scaldati  (risealdati). 

t  Ho  restituito  n  libro  dopo  averlo 
letto. 

t  Ho  gettato  11  colteUo  dopo  essermi 
tagilato. 

t  Ella  i  andata  al  concerto  dopo  es- 
sersi vestita. 

t  Egll  i  andato  a  teatro  >  dopo  essersi 
vesUto. 

t  Abbiamo  fatto  colaxione  dopo  c 
sbarbati. 

t  Sono  usdti  dopo  essersi  scaldatL 


ReMvire  3. 


The  sick  person  (the  patient). 
Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


n  malato.  L'  infermo. 
Mediocremente  (abbastanza  bene). 
^  moltd  tardi. 
I:  molto  lontano. 


EXERCISES. 
167. 
How  is  your  father  (tZ  di  Lei  signer  padre)  1 — He  is  (only)  so. 
so  {cosi  cosl). — How  is  your  patient  ? — He  is  a  little  better  to^ay 
than  yesterday  (d*  ieri), — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brothers 
(i  di  Lei  signori  frateUi)  1 — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — ^How 
art  thou  ? — I  am  tolerably  well  {abhasUmaa  bene). — How  long 
has  your  cousin  been  learning  French  ? — He  has  been  learning 

>  There  la  a  difference  between  andare  al  teatro^  and  andart  a  teatro,  TIm 
former  determines  the  theatre  we  are  going  to,  whilst  the  latter  implies  to  go  t# 
«Im  play  merely.    Ex.    Vado  ol  tioiro  reatt,  I  am  going  to  the  royal  theatre. 
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It  (Mily  these  three  months. — ^Does  he  already  speak  it? — ^He 
already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your  brother,  who 
has  been  learning  it  these  two  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
of  my  uncle  ? — ^It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  {quindici  giond)  since  I 
heard  of  him. — Where  is  he  staying  now  ? — ^He  is  staying  a: 
Berlin,  but  my  father  is  in  London. — ^Did  you  stay  long  at 
Vienna  ? — I  stayed  there  a  fortnight. — How  long  did  your  cousin 
stay  at  Paris  ? — He  stayed  there  only  a  month. — ^Do  you  like  to 
apeak  to  my  uncle  ? — ^I  like  much  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not 
like  him  to  laugh  {che  si  hefi^  subj.)  at  me. — Why  does  he  laugh 
at  you  1 — He  laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly .-^W  by  has 
your  brother  no  friends  ? — He  has  none,  because  he  criticises 
every  body. — Why  are  you  laughing  at  that  man  ? — ^I  do  not 
intend  {turn  ho  intenzione)  to  laugh  at  him.—  I  beg  (  pregare)  you 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him.— 
Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it. — Do 
you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — I  doubt  it,  for  he  has 
often  told  stories  (menUre). — Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse* 
which  you  wished  (che  voleva)  to  buy  last  month  ? — ^I  have  not 
bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  money. 

•  168. 
Has  your  uncle  at  last  bought  the  garden  ? — ^He  has  not  bought 
it,  for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price  (nelprezxo). — Have  you 
at  last  agreed  about  the  price  of  that  picture  ? — We  have  agreed 
about  it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for  it  ?— I  have  paid  fifteen 
hundred  {mtlle  cinque  cento)  francs  for  it. — ^What  hast  thou  bought 
to^ay  ? — ^I  have  bought  two  fine  horses,  three  beautiful  pictures, 
and  a  fine  gun. — ^For  how  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictures  ? 
— I  hare  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — ^Do  you  find 
them  dear  ? — I  do  not  find  them  dear. — ^Have  you  agreed  with 
your  partner  ? — ^I  have  agreed  with  him  (con  ltd), — ^Does  he  con. 
sent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship? — He  consents  to  pay  it  me. 
— ^Do  you  consent  to  go  to  France  ? — I  consent  to  go  there. — ^Have 
yon  seen  your  old  friend  again  (rivedere  ♦)  ?— I  have  seen  him 
again. — ^Did  you  recognize  him  ?— I  could  hardly  (non  V  ho  quasi 
piu)  recc^ize  him,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  large 
hat.— How  is  he  ?— He  is  very  well. — ^What  garments  does  he 
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wear? — ^He  wears  beautiful  new  garments. — ^Have  you  takeo 
notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — I  have  taken  notice  of  it.— 
Have  you  punished  him  for  it  ? — ^I  have  punished  him  for  it. — Has 
your  father  already  written  to  you  1 — Not  yet ;  but  I  expect  to 
receive  (nd  attendo)  a  note  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you 
complain  ? — I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. 
— Why  do  these  poor  men  complain  ? — ^They  complain  because 
they  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat. — ^How  are  your  parents  f 
—They  are  as  usual  (come  alsoUto)  very  well. — ^Is  your  uncle 
well  ? — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (del  soUto). — Have  you 
already  heard  of  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  ? — ^I  have  already 
written  to  him  several  times  (parecchU  voUe)  ;  however  (ma),  he 
has  not  answered  me  yet. 

169. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  books  which  the  English  captain 
has  lent  you  ? — I  have  returned  them  to  him,  after  reading  them. 
— Have  you  thrown  away  your  knife  ? — I  have  thrown  it  away 
after  cutting  myself. — When  did  I  go  to  the  concert  ? — ^You  went 
thither  after  dressing  yourself. — When  did  your  brother  go  to  the 
ball  ? — ^He  went  thither  after  dressing  himself. — When  did  you 
breakfast  ? — ^We  breakfasted  after  shaving  ourselves. — When  did 
our  neighbours  go  out  ? — ^They  went  out  after  warming  them- 
selves.— ^Why  have  you  punished  your  boy  1 — I  have  punished 
him  because  he  has  broken  my  finest  glass. — ^I  gave  him  some 
wine,  and  instead  of  drinking  it,  he  spilt  it  on  the  new  carpet,  and 
broke  (e  ha  roUo)  the  glass. — ^What  did  you  do  this  morning  ?— 
I  shaved  after  rising,  and  went  out  after  breakfasting. — What  did 
your  father  do  last  night  (ieri  sera)  ? — He  supped  after  going  to 
the  play,  and  w&at  to  bed  after  supping. — ^Did  he  rise  early  1— 
He  rose  at  sunrise.    (See  end  of  Leflson  XXIV.) 
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Lezione  cinquantesima  quinia. 


FEUININE  SUBSTANTIVES  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

DEOUnrSION  of  THB  ABTIOU  FBMiniHX. 


Nom. 

La, 

Le. 


Gm,  Dai. 
deUa,  aHa, 
delle,      alle, 


Ace, 

la, 
le. 


dalUu 
dalle. 


The  hotifle    „ 

Of  the  boose       „ 

To  the  house      „ 

The  house      „ 

From  the  house  „ 


the  houses, 
of  the  houses, 
to  the  houses. 

the  houses, 
firom  the  houses. 


Sing. 
Nam,    Lacasa 
Otn.     Delia  cast 
Dai,      Allacasa 
Ace,       Lacasa 
AbL      Dallacas 


Pbir. 
Lecase, 
DeUe 
AUe 
Le  case. 
Dalle 


The  contractioii  of  the  feminine  article  with  certain  prepositions  is  as  follows  t 
(See  Lesson  XLIV.) 


Singular. 
Ddla,  of  the,  for 
AUa,  to  the,  — 
DaUot  firom  the,  — 
NeUa,  in  the,  — 
Cotto,  with  the,  — 
Pttta,  for  the,  — 
Sulla,  upon  the,  •* 


Plural 


dih. 

Ddle, 

foi 

ala. 

AlU, 

— 

dala. 

DalU, 

— 

inla. 

NdU, 

— 

oonla. 

CoUe, 

— 

perla. 

PelU, 

— 

sula. 

SuUe, 

— 

diU. 

aU. 

daU. 

inU. 

eonle, 

perU. 

9UU. 


Ofu.  A.    When  the  definite  article  stands  before  a  Towel,  it  is  in  the  singulai 
aHke  for  both  genders^  and  In  the  plural  the  feminine  article  does  not  vary,  as ; 

Nom.       Om.       Dai.       Ace.       AbL 

.  V,  ddP,       alP,         r,  dalP. 

.   Le,  delle,      alle,        le,  dalle. 


mw^  i  Singular t 
l  Plural, 


Ob$.  B.    The  plural  of  the  article  la  is  neyer  abridged,  except,  howeyer,  when 
die  noun  begins  with  an  «,  as : 
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The  eloquence. 
The  eminence. 
The  execution. 
Of  the  eminences,  of  the  executions. 


Sing. 
V  ek>quenst, 
L*  eminenza, 
L'  esecnzione, 
Dell'  eminenze, 


Plur. 
V  eloqueaxe, 
f  eminenxe. 
r  esecuzioni. 
dell'  esecnzionL 


Obs.  C.    When,  however,  the  noun  beginning  with  c  has  in  the  plural  tha 
same  termination  as  in  the  singular,  the  article  cannot  be  abridged.    Ex. 


The  image. 

TheemphasiB. 

Ecstasy. 

The  age. 

The  extremity. 


Sing. 
L'effigie, 
L'enlasi, 
L'estasi, 
L'eia, 


Phir. 
Leeffigie. 
Leenfiisi. 
Leestasi. 
Leeti. 


L'  estremit^     Le  estremita. 


Ruu  1.— Nouns  and  a^jectiyes  ending  in  a  are  feminine  ^  and  form  their 


plural  in  changing  a  into  e.    Ex. 

The  woman— women. 

The  table. 

The  shoe. 

The  stocking. 

The  pencil 

The  stone. 

The  brush. 

The  broom. 

The  pistoL 

The  daughter. 

The  sister. 

The  candle. 

The  bottle. 


La  doiina, 
La  tavola, 
La  Scarpa. 
Lacalza, 
La  matita, 
La  pietra, 
La  spazzola, 
Lascopa, 
Lapistola, 
Lafiglia, 
La  sorella, 
La  candela, 
La  bottiglia, 


Phir. 
ledonne. 
le  taTole. 
lescarpe. 
lecalze. 
le  matite. 
le  pietre. 
lespazzole. 
le  scope, 
le  pistole, 
lefiglie. 
lesorelle. 
le  candele. 
le  bottigUe. 


1  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  some  nouns  of  dignity  and  of  profesaio 
belonging  to  men,  and  some  nouns  derived  from  the  Greek,  such  as 


Sing. 
npapa, 
II  cKma, 
II  diadema, 
n  diploma, 

II  dogma  (or  domma), 
II  dramma, 

L'  enigma  {or  enimma), 
L'  idioma, 
Ilpoema, 
ntema, 


the  pope, 
the  climate, 
the  diadem, 
the  diploma, 
the  doctrine^ 
the  drama, 
the  enigma, 
the  idiom, 
the  poem, 
the  exercise, 


JPSsr. 
ipapL 
icDmL 
idiademl. 
i  diplomL 

i  dogmi  (or  dommi). 
i  drammi. 

gl'  enigmi  {or  enimmO 
gl'  idiomL 
ipoemL 
I  temi,  Ac 
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TheshiiL 

The  amiable  woman. 

Tile  straight  stocking. 
The  barbarous  law. 
ThesouL 
The  island. 
The  shade. 


firm  their  piiiral  in  L    Ex. 

The  mother. 
The  key. 
The  ioventioD. 
The  nut 


Lacaraicia, 
La  donna  ama- 

bile, 
La  Scarpa  stretta, 
La  legge  barbari, 
L'  anima, 
L'isola, 
L'  ombra, 


Plur. 
le  camicie. 
le  donne  amabiU. 

le  scarpe  strette. 
le  leggi  barbare. 
le  anime. 
le  isole. 
le  ombre. 


ctiTes,  masculine  and  iieminin 

B|  terminated  in 

Sint^. 

PhiT. 

Lamadre, 

le  madri. 

La  chiave, 

le  chiavi. 

L'  invenzione, 

le  invenxionl. 

Lanoce, 

lenoci. 

Riru  3.— Nouns  ending  in  i,  te,  an  accented  vowel,  and  monosyllables,  have 
In  the  plural  the  same  termination  as  in  the  singular.    Ex. 


The  metropolis. 
The  crisis. 
The  foot— feet. 
The  king. 
The  crane  (a  bird). 
The  town. 
Virtue. 
Order— series. 
Sort— species. 


Sing. 
La  metropoll, 
Lacrisi, 
lipid  (or piede). 
Ure, 
Lagru, 
Ladtti, 
Lavirth, 
La  serie, 
La  specie, 


Plur. 
le  metropoli. 
le  crisi. 

ipid  (or  piedi). 
ire. 
legru. 
le  dttk. 
le  virt^. 
leserie. 
le  specie. 


Ob§,D.  ^Xamo^  the  wife,  is  in  the  plural  2eiiu]^  wives. 


Rvu  4.    Nouns  and  adjectives,  masculine  and  feminine,  terminated  In  ea^ 
i*te§mgo,  generally  take  an ^ in  the  plural  to  keep  the  hard  sound.    Ex. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Thedeeve. 

La  manica, 

le  maniche. 

The  wftch. 

La  Strega, 

le  streghe. 

The  monarch. 

Ilmonarca, 

•            i  monarchi. 

Ilbosco, 

iboechL 

The  lake. 

niago. 

i  laghi. 

The  inn. 

L'albergo, 

gU  alberghi. 

nrinfresco, 

irinfreschL 

Rich. 

Ricoo, 

riccht 
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Ancient.  I     Antico,  antiehL 

The  pariah-priest.  li  parroco,  i  panochi. 

The  obligation.  L'  obbligo,  ^  obblighL 

The  punishment.  11  castigo,  i  castighi. 

Ob9.  E,    All  feminine  nouns  terminated  in  ea  and  ga  take,  withoat  ex 
oeption,  an  ^  in  the  plurat    Ex. 

I  Sing,  Plvr, 

U  arnica,  le  amiche. 

La  lega,  le  leghe,  Ac 

The  following  masculine  nouns  are  a  few  of  the  exceptions  to  the  aboTC 
rule  :— 


The  physician. 
The  friend. 
The  monk. 
The  hog. 
The  Greek. 
Asparagus. 


n  medico, 
L'  amico, 
II  menace, 
nporco, 
n  Greco, 
L'  asparago. 


imedlci. 

gliamid. 

imonacL 

iporcL 

iGrsd. 

gliasparagL 


Rule  6. — Some  maculine  nouns  form  their  plural  in  a,  and  become  feminine  i 
others  have  a  masculine  plural  in  i,  and  a  feminine  plural  in  a,  of  which  the 
latter  is  most  in  use. 
a)    The  following  masculine  nouns  always  form  their  plural  in  a  :— 

Plur, 
A  thousand. 
A  hundred. 
An  egg. 
A  mile. 
A  pair. 
A  busheL 
A  sort  of  measure. 


used  in  preference  :— 

The  ring. 
The  arm. 
The  gut. 
The  heel. 
The  castle. 
The  eye-brow. 
The  horn. 
The  finger. 
The  thread. 
The  basis. 
The  fruit*. 


Un  migliaio. 

lemigliaia. 

Un  centinaio. 

lecentinaii. 

Un  novo. 

le  uova. 

Un  miglio. 

lemigUa. 

Un  paio, 

lepaia. 

Uno  stiio. 

lestaia. 

Un  moggio. 

lemoggia. 

d  a  feminine  plural,  but  the  latter 

Sing, 

PbiT. 

V  anello, 

leaneUa. 

11  Draccio, 

lebmccia. 

n  budello. 

lebudella. 

11  calcagno, 

lecalcagna. 

11  castello. 

lecastella. 

IlcigUo, 

leclgUa. 

11  como. 

lecoma. 

11  dito. 

ledita. 

Ilfilo, 

lefila. 

le  fondamenta. 

nfrutto. 

le  Irutta. 

*  iZ  JrtUto  is  employed  for  fruit  in  general,  but  la  frutta  and  U  JnOta  bf 
dessert  fruit  only. 
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The  qiindle. 

n^eo, 

The  action  *. 

Ilgesto, 

The  knee. 

Ilginocchio, 

The  elbow  4. 

11  gomito, 

The  cry. 

11  grido, 

The  lip. 

Illabbro, 

The  wood  5. 

11  legno, 

The  sheet. 

11  lenzQolo, 

The  limb  •. 

11  membro, 

ThewaUT. 

11  muro, 

The  bone. 

L'oseo, 

The  apple. 

11  porno, 

The  arrow. 

11  quadrello, 

The  laughter. 

nrieo, 

The  eack. 

Usacco, 

Theahriek. 

Loitrido^ 

PlUf*. 

^efuaa. 

legeeta. 

le  ginocchia. 

legomita. 

legrida. 

lelabbra. 

le  legna. 

le  lenzuola. 

le  membra. 

lemura. 

leoisa. 

lepwoa. 

leqoadreUa. 

lerisa. 

leaacca. 

leatrida. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 
Ccntmuaxione  deUa  Lmone  cinquantesima  quinta. 


Ske  —  ikey. 


Sing.  pjur. 

'EUa     —     tOe  01  elleno, 
Esaa    ~     ette, 

Ihssa  —  dene  (See  Table  of  the 
Personal  Pronouns^ 
Lesson  XX.). 

Oftt.  ^.    In  the  plnral,  elUno,  ette,  and  det^t,  are  more  frequently  used  than 
•It. 


Has  she  7 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 


Ha  dessa  7 
Esse  ha. 
Essa  non  ha. 


*  Ilgesto  means  also  gesture,  and  then  its  plural  is  ge»tL 
4  Jl  gomito  is  also  a  measure,  and  its  plural  is  then  t  gotr^Ui. 
'  Jl  legno  means  wood  for  timber,  or  any  thing  else :  but  wood  for  fbel  is 
(s  legna  and  U  legna. 
'  MembrOf  a  member  of  an  assembly,  is  in  the  plural  i  meTnbri, 
7  Muro,  a  rampart,  is  in  the  plural  i  muri. 
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Have  they  (femuwu)  1 
They  have.        " 
They  have  not.  " 


Hanno  deeae  1 
Ease  hanno. 
Ease  non  hanno. 


My,  mine. 
Thy,  thine. 
Her,  hers. 
Hy,  mine. 


Nom,         Gen.           DaU  Aee.  AH. 

Fern.  Sing.    La  mia,  delta  mla,  alia  mia,  la  mia,  daUa  mil 

^            La  tua,  della   tua,  alia  tua,  la  tua,     datlatua. 

"            La  sua,  della  sua,  alia  sua,  la  sua,     dalla  sua. 

Pern.  Plur.   Le  mie,  delle  mie,  alle  mie,  le  mie,    dalle  mie. 


Th0  father  and   his  son,  or   hit 

daughter. 
The  mother  and  her  son,  or  her 

daughter. 
The  child  and  Ue  brother,  or  Ue 

sister. 


II  padre  e  tuo  figUo,  o  tua  figUa. 

La  madre  e  «ue  figlio,  o  sua  figUa. 

II  fenciullo  e  rao  fratello,  o  tua  ac 
rella.  \ 


Obe.  B.  See  Rule,  Lesson  IV.,  about  the  possessive  pronoun  taking  no  artl- 
ele  in  the  singular,  when  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  name  of  quality  or 
kindred. 

RuuB  1. — The  English  possessive  adjectives  or  pronouns  are  In  the  gender  ot 
the  possessor;  in  Italian  and  French  they  must  be  in  the  gender  of  the  thing 
possessed.  My,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  must  be  expressed  by  U  mio,  Utuo^il  mi»t 
when  the  thing  possessed  is  masculine,  and  by  la  mto,  la  tua^  latua^  when  it  ia 
feminine,  without  considering  in  the  least  the  gender  of  the  possessor,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  examples. 


My  pen, 
Thy  letter, 
His  or  her  fork, 
Our  nut, 
Tour  mouth. 

Their  door, 
Their  hand, 


my  pens, 
thy  letters, 
his  or  her  forks, 
our  nuts, 
your  mouths. 

their  doors, 
their  hands. 


Sing. 
La  mia  penna, 
La  tua  lettera. 
La  suaforchetta, 
La  nostra  noce, 
La  vostra  bocca, 
(  La  loro  porta, 
C II  loro  uscio, 
La  loro  mano. 


Plur. 
le  mie  penne. 
le  tue  lettere. 
le  sue  forcbette. 
le  nosire  nod. 
le  vostre  bocche. 
leleroporte. 
i  loro  uacl 
leloroi 


RuLB  2. — AH  nouns  terminated  In  o  are  masculine,  except  la  mano^  the 
hand.  As  for  the  poetical  words  imago  and  Cartago^  they  are  abridged  from 
imaginei  image,  CarUigine^  Carthage,  and  are  of  course  feminine. 


The  pretty  woman, 

the  pretty  wo- 
men. 

Sir^, 
La  vezzosa  donna. 

Plwr. 

levexzoae 

donne. 

The  small  candle. 
The  large  bottle. 

the  small  can- 
dles. 

the  large  bot- 
tles. 

^  La  piccola  candela, 

(  La  candeletta. 
La  gran  bottl^^ 

le  piccole 

candele. 

lecandektte 

legrandiboi. 

tiglie. 
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fFliicb  woman  1       which  women  7 
Which  daughter  1     which  daughters  7 


Sing. 
Che  donna  1 
Chefiglia? 

Quale,    Sing, 


Tlda  or  that  woman,    tliase  or  those 
women. 


Questa  donna, 


Ptmr. 

chedonnel 
che  figlie  % 
r 

anali,    Phir 

queste  donno. 


This  young  lady, 
That  young  lady, 


these  young 

ladies, 
those  young 


Quests  signorina, 
Quella  signorina, 


queste  signo 

rine. 
quelle  signo- 

rine. 


The  right  hand. 

La  mano  destra  (dritta  or  dirltta). 

The  left  hand. 

I  have  a  sore  hand. 

Ho  la  mano  malata. 

My  hand  aches.                          5 

Mi  fa  male  la  mano. 

The  tooth,  the  teeth. 

n  dente,  1  dentl. 

Hare  you  the  toothache  1 

i  he  fenno  male  i  denti  7 
I  Le  dolgono  i  dentil 

?t  Ho  male  al  capo.     Mi  duole  la 

1  bare  the  headache. 

testa. 
StMifa male U capo.    Mifamalela 

[    testa. 

I  feel  a  pain  in  my  side. 

Ho  male  a  un  lato. 

His  feet  are  sore. 

EgUhamaleaipiedi. 

His  feet  ache. 

HaipiedichegUfenmale. 

The  face. 

The  cheek. 

The  tongue,  the  language. 

The  window. 

The  street. 

The  town. 

Tlie  linen. 

Tbe  old  woman,  the  little  old  woman. 


La  iaccia,  il  viso, 

ilvolto, 
Laguancia, 
La  lingua, 
Lafinestra, 
Lacontrada, 
Lacitti^ 
La  tela, 


le   fecce,  i  fisi, 

i  volti. 
le  guance  '. 
le  llngue. 
leflnestre. 
le  contrade. 
lecitti. 
letele. 


r  La  vecchia  donna,  le  yecchle  donne. 
j  La  vecchietta         le  vecchiette 
(     (vecchierella).         (vecchiorelle). 
OU.  C.    From  what  precedes,  it  may  be  seen  that  Italian  adjectires  ter- 
minate either  in  o  or  «.    The  a4jectiyes  in  o,  which  form  their  masculine  plural 

*  Feminine  words,  ending  in  da,  gia,  wia,  reject  in  the  plural  tne  Setter  i,  as : 
la  gwanda,  plur.  It  guance  ;  la  •piaggia^  the  coast ;  plnr.  U  tpiagge  ;  la  eomda, 
the  diigh ;  plnr.  U  eotee  s  except,  howcTer,  where  %  has  the  accent.  Ex.  Is 
bugSa,  the  lie;  plur.  U  bugi*. 
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in  i,  are  made  feminine  by  changing  their  tennination  into 
and  into  e  for  the  plural.  Those  terminated  in  e  are  of  both 
their  plural  in  changing  e  into  L    Ex. 


An  Industrious 

boy, 
An  industrious 

young  woman, 
An  amiable  roan, 


industrious  boys. 

industrious  young 

women, 
amiable  men. 


An  amiable  wo-      amiable  women. 


Un  ragazzo  at- 

tiYO, 

Un  ragazza  at- 

tiva, 
Unnomoama- 

bUe, 
Una  donna  ama- 

bUe. 


a  for  the  aingnlsi^ 
genders,  and  form 

dei  ragazzi  attivi. 

delle  ragazze  at^ 

tive. 
degli  uomini  i 

bilL 
delle  donne  i 

biU. 


La  stanza,  la  camera, 
t  La  camera  yerso  strada. 
t  La  camera  rerso  corte. 
t  La  camera  in  alto  (la  camera  al  plaao 
superiore). 
Ob».  D.    Adjectives  terminated  in  ore,  which  are  generally  also  substantiTea, 
ehange  for  the  feminine  ore  into  trice,    Ex. 


The  room. 
The  front  room. 
The  back  room. 
The  upper  room. 


Mom. 

Fern, 

Traitorous. 

Traditore, 

tradl  trice. 

Incantatore, 

incantatirice. 

Deceitful. 

Ingannatore, 

ingannatrioe, 

ATenging. 

Vendicatore, 

yendicatrice. 

PAETITIVE  ART 

ICLE   FEMININB. 

Sing, 

Phtr, 

Some. 

Nam.    Delia,  dell 

DeUe. 

Of  some. 

Gen,     Di. 

DL 

To  some. 

Dai.     A  della,  a  < 

ien*.        A  dene. 

Some. 

Ace,      Delia,  delT 

Delle. 

Sing, 

PbiT. 

Some  silk. 

Della  seta. 

delle  sete. 

Some  meat 

Delia  came, 

deUecarni. 

Some  good  soup. 

Della  buona 
zuppa. 

delle  buone  zii|^i* 

Bring  lights. 

PTrtate  dei  lumi. 

Strike  a  light. 

F^temilume. 

mDBFINITB  ART 

ICLE   FEMININS. 

A,  one. 

^  l^"*- 

Oen.    D*  una. 

^X3t       Ad  una. 

AbL     DauM. 
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A  virtnoiui  woman. 

An  active  young  woman. 

A  happy  young  lady. 

A  new  gown. 

An  ingenious  proposal. 

A  dumb  woman. 

A  good  truth. 

A  cruel  certainty. 

Such  a  promise. 

An  old  acquaintance. 


Una  donna  nrtuoia. 
Una  ragazza  attira. 
Una  signorina  felice. 
Una  gonna  (veste)  nuoya. 
Una  propoeizione  spontanet. 
Una  donna  muta. 
Una  buona  veiiti. 
Una  crudele  certezza. 
Una  simile  promessa. 
Una  antica  conoscenza. 


Have  you  my  pen  7 
No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 
Which  bottles  have  you  broken? 
Which  door  have  you  opened  7 
Which  water  have  you  drunk  7 


Ha  Ella  la  mia  penna7 
No,  Signora,  non  1*  ho. 
Che  (quali)  bottiglie  ha  Ella  rottel 
Che  (qual)  porta  ha  Ella  aperta. 
Che  (quale)  acqua  ha  Ella  bevuit 
or  bevuta  7 

06«.  J5.  With  the  auxiliary  overa  the  past  participle  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  the  noun  in  gender  and  number,  but  it  must  always  with  the  auxiliary 
Cffsere. 


Which  letters  have  you  written  7 

Which  windows  have  yon  opened  7 
Which  young  ladies  have  yon  con- 
ducted to  the  ball  7 


These. 
Those. 


Have  yon  this  pen  or  that  7 
I  have  neither  this  nor  that. 


Che  (or  quali)  lettere  ha  Ella  scritte 

{pr  scritto)  7 
Che  (quali)  finestre  ha  Ella  apeTte.7 
Che  (quali)  signorlne  ha  Ella  con* 

dotte  al  hallo  7 


Clueste  vr  queste  qui. 
Quelle  or  quelle  la. 


EDi  Ella  questa  penna,  o  queUa  1 
Non  ho  nd  questa  vA  quella. 


It  or  her  —  ihem. 

Do  you  see  that  woman  7 

I  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  7 

No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  them. 


To/htT  —  to  them. 

Do  you  speak  to  my  sisters  7 
I  speak  to  them. 

Some  coarse  linen. 

Some  good  water. 

4  papUn,  a  towe^ 


La  —  le. 

Vede  Ella  questa  donna? 
La  vedo. 

Ha  Ella  vedute  le  mie  sorelle? 
No,  signorina,  non  le  ho  yedutai 


Le  —  Joro. 

Paria  Ella  alle  mie  sorelle  7 

Parlo  loro. 

Delia  grossa  t^. 

Delia  buon'  acqna. 

Una  salvietta  (un  tovigUolo). 
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Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 
Borne  fine  silk  stockings. 

The  Christian. 

The  Jew. 

The  negro. 

A  companion. 

A  friend. 
To  celebrate,  to  feast. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Spain  7 
Have  you  paper  to  write  a  letter  1 


Delle  bdle  camide*  di  tela. 

Delle  belle  calze  di  seta. 

II  Cristiano.       Fern,  la  Cristlaiw. 

L'  Ebreo,  "     V  Ebrea. 

II  nero,  il  negro,   "     la     nera,     la 

negra. 
Uncompagno,      "     una         com* 

pagna. 
Un  amico,  "     un*  arnica. 

Celebrarel.    Festeggiare  1. 
Vuol  Ella  andar  in  Ispagna? 
Ha  Ella  della  carta  per  iacrivere  uoa 
letteral 

Ob:  F,    Of  two  words,  the  first  of  which  ends  in  n  or  r,  and  the  second 
begins  with  «,  followed  by  a  consonant,  the  letter  i  is  prefixed  to  the  second. 


I  have  some  to  write  one. 
Who  does  not  study  does  not  learn. 
What  have  you  found  in  the  strtet  1 
A  book  to  study  Italian. 


Ne  ho  per  isoriveme  una. 
Chi  non  istudia  non  impara. 
Che  ha  Ella  trovato  per  istradal 
Un  Ubro  per  istudiare  V  italianou 


EXERCISES. 


170. 

How  are  your  broAers  ?— They  have  been  very  well  for  these 
few  days. — ^Where  do  they  reside? — ^They  reside  in  Paris. — 
Which  day  of  the  week  do  the  Turks  celebrate  ? — ^They  celebrate 
Friday  {U  vener^),  but  the  Christians  celebrate  Sunday  {la  do^ 
menica\  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birthday  {U 
giomo  della  hro  nascita), — "  Amongst  you  country  people  {Fra 
vai  altre  genii  della  campagna)  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not 
{rum  e  vero)  ?"  asked  {domando)  a  philosopher  lately  {V  aJtro  gi- 
amo)  of  a  peasant  {ad  un  contadino). — The  latter  answered  {ris- 
pose)  :  "  Sir,  they  are  to  be  found  {se  ne  trovano)  in  all  stations 
{gli  stati).^^ — "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  {la  veriid)**  said 
(disse)  the  philosopher. — Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ? — She 
has  it  not. — What  has  she  ? — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother 
any  thing  ? — She  has  a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bot* 


*  In  eamida  the  letter  i  is  not  suppressed  in  the  plural,  to  preirent 
It  for  eamke,  a  piiesf  ■  garment    (See  note  ^  p.  286.) 
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tie  t — ^Your  sister  has  it. — Do  you  see  sometimes  my  mother  I 

I  see  her  often. — When  did  you  see  your  sister  ? — ^I  saw  her  a 
fortnight  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts  ? — ^Your  good  sister  has 
them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has  them  not. — Who 

has  them  ? — Your  mother  has  them. — What  fork  have  you  ? ^I 

have  my  iron  fork. — Have  your  sisters  had  my  pens  ? — They 
have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  children  have  {ahbiano, 
subj.)  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain  ? — He  com- 
plains because  his  right  hand  aches. — Why  do  you  complain  ? — 
I  complain  because  my  left  hand  achc^. 

171. 

Is  your  sister  as  old  {cosi  aUempcOa)  as  my  mother  ? — She  is 
not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased  any 
thing  {fare  deUe  compre)  ? — He  has  purchased  something  {ne  ha 
fatto). — What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and 
good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? — He  has 
bought  some. — Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not 
'  writing  {non  iscrive). — Why  does  she  not  write  ? — ^Because  she 
has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does  not  the  daughter  of  your  neighbour 
go  out  ? — She  does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why 
does  not  my  sister  speak  ? — Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast 
thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a 
front  room  ? — I  have  one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the 
front. — Is  it  an  upper  room  ? — It  is  one  (n*  ^  una), — Does  the 
wife  of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  ? — No,  my  lady  (signara^ 
no),  she  does  not  go  out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill  {essendo  essa 
ancor  moUo  ammalata). — ^Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ? 
— She  broke  the  one  {queUa)  which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. 
— Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — ^I  have  eaten 
neither  of  yours  nor  your  mother's  (ltd  di  quella  di  sua  tnadre), 
but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman  who 
was  with  me  this  morning  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  her. — Has  your 
mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt  herself. — Have  you  pa- 
per  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  s<Sme,  but  to  whom  must  I  write  ? 
—You  must  write  to  your  mother's  friend. — What  has  your  sis- 
ter to  do  I — She  has  to  write  to  her  friend. — ^Why  does  she  not 
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write  to  her  ? — ^Because  she  has  oo  pen  to  write  to  her.— Can  she 
not  write  with  her  pencil  ? — She  can  write  with  it  {con  queUo), 
but  does  not  wish  to  do  so  {non  vuole). 

172. 

Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — ^I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  I  have  the 
tooth-ache. — ^Have  you  cut  your  finger  ? — ^No,  my  lady,  I  have 
cut  my  hand. — Will  you  give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give  you  one. 
— Will  you  have  this  or  that  ? — ^I  will  have  neither. — ^Which 
{quale)  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — ^I  wish  to  have  that  which  your 
sister  has. — ^Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  (ii 
huona  seta  nera)^  or  my  sister's  ? — I  wish  to  have  neither  your 
mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you  have.— Can  you 
write  with  this  pen  ? — I  can  write  with  it. — Each  woman  (ogn 
donna)  thinks  herself  amiable,  and  each  {dascuna)  is  conceited 
{ha  dell*  amor  propria), — The  same  as  {del  pari  che)  men,  my 
dear  friend.     Many  a  one  {tal)  thinks  himself  {si  crede)  learned 
who  is  not  so  {non  V  e),  and  many  men  surpass  women  in  vanity. 
— What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. 
— ^Why  does  your  sister  complain  ? — ^Because  she  has  a  pain  in 
her  cheek. — Has  your  brother  a  sore  hand  ? — ^No,  but  he  feels  a 
pain  in  his  side. — Do  you  open  the  window  ? — I  open  it,  because 
it  is  too  warm. — Which  windows  has  your  sister  opened  ?— She 
has  opened  those  of  the  front  room. — Have  you  been  at  the  ball 
of  my  old  acquaintance  ? — I  have  been  there. — Which  young  la- 
dies did  you  take  to  the  ball  ? — I  took  my  sister's  friends  there.— 
Did  they  dance  ? — ^They  danced  a  good  deal. — ^Did  they  amuse 
themselves  ? — ^They  amused  themselves. — Did  they  remain  long 
at  the  ball  ? — They  remained  there  two  hours. — ^Is  this  youug 
lady  a  Turk  ? — No,  she  is  a  Greek. — Does  she  speak  French  ?— 
She  speaks  it. — Does  she  not  speak  English  ? — She  speaks  it,  but 
she  speaks  French  better. — Has  your  sister  a  companion  ? — She 
has  one. — Does  she  like  her  '^— She  likes  her  very  much,  for  she 
is  very  amiable. 
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To  go  to  the  country. 
To  be  In  the  country. 
To  go  to  church. 
To  be  at  church. 
To  go  to  school. 
To  be  at  school. 
To  po  to  the  Italian  school. 
To  be  at  the  Italian  school. 
T&  go  to  the  dancing  school 
To  be  at  the  dancing  school. 
To  or  at  the  bank. 
To  or  at  the  exchange. 
To  or  in  the  kitchen. 
To  or  in  tlie  cellar. 

The  play  (the  comedy). 

The  opera. 

The  river. 

The  hunt. 

The  fishing. 
To  go  a  hunting. 
To  be  a  hunting. 
To  go  a  fishing. 
To  be  a  fishing. 

To  hunt. 

Tofiali. 

The  whole  day,  all  the  day. 

The  whole  morning. 

The  whole  evening. 

The  whole  night,  all  the  night. 

The  whole  year. 

The  whole  week. 

The  whole  society. 

All  at  once. 
Suddenly,  all  of  a  sudden. 


Andare  in  or  alia  eampagna. 

Essere  in  —  alia  eampagna. 

Andare  in  —  alia  chiesa. 

Essere  In  chiesa. 

Andare  in  iscuola  or  alia  sonola. 

Essere  in  iscuola. 

Andare  alia  scuolad'  italiano. 

Essere  nella  or  alia  scuola  d'  itallana 

Andare  alia  scuola  di  ballo. 

Essere  nella  scuola  di  ballo. 

Allabanca. 

Alia  borsa. 

In  cucina. 

Incantina. 

Lacomedia. 

L'  opera. 

II  fiume. 

La  caccia. 

Lapesca. 

Andar  a  {or  alia)  caccia. 

Esser  a  {or  alia)  caocla. 

Andar  a  {or  alia)  pesca. 

Esser  a  {or  alia)  pesca. 

Cacciare  1. 

Pescare  1. 


Tutto  il  giomo  (tutta  la  glomata). 

Tutto  11  mattino  (tutta  la  mattiAa)^ 

Tutta  la  sera. 

Tutta  la  notte  (tutta  notte). 

Tutto  r  anno. 

Tutta  la  settimana. 

Tutta  Is  societi. 
<  Tutto  ad  un  tratto. 
C  Tutto  in  una  volta. 

Repentinamente  (repente). 


>  When  the  hunting  is  determined  the  article  must  be  made  use  o^  Ex. 
Andar  o  uoer  aOa  eaeeiA  dd  cervo^  to  go  or  be  a  stag-hunting ;  andar  o  emer$ 
tdiapeteaddUperUt  dd  soraUot  to  go  or  be  a  pearl  or  coral-fishing. 
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This  week. 
This  year. 
Last  wrek. 
Next  week. 
Every  woman. 
Every  time. 
Every  week. 

Your  mother. 
Your  sister. 
Your  sisters. 
A  person. 
A  word. 

The  ear-ache. 
The  nausea. 
The  belly-ache. 
The  stomach-ache. 


Questa  settimana. 

Quest'  anno. 

La  settimana  scorsa  (pa&sata). 

La  settimana  venture  (prossima) 

Tutte  le  donne,  ogni  donna. 

Tulle  le  volte,  ogni  volta. 

Tutte  le  settimane,  ogni  settimana. 


La  di  Lei  signora  roadre. 
La  di  Lei  signora  sorella. 
Le  di  Lei  signore  soreUe. 
Una  persona. 
Unaparola. 


11  male  agli  orecchi. 
La  nausea. 
U  mal  di  ventre. 
U  mal  di  stomaco. 


She  has  the  stomach-ache. 

His  sister  has  a  violent  head-ache. 

I  hare  the  stomach-ache. 


t  Ella  ha  un  dolore  alio  stomaco. 

t  Sua  sorella  ha  an  mal  di  testa  vie 

lento, 
t  Ho  male  di  stomaco. 


Our  or  ours,  your  or  yours,  ? 

their  or  theirs,  * 

Thy  or  thine,  his,  her,  or  > 

hers,  Its,  > 

Our  or  ours,  your  or  yours,  > 

their  or  theirs,  ) 


(fem,oing.)     |  La  nostra,  la  Y08t^^  U  loio. 
Wem.pbir.)     j  Le  tue,  le  sue. 
"       "         J  Le  nostre,  le  vostre,  le  low. 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  ? 

I  have  hers. 

What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  your 

aunt? 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 
Will  you  send  her  some  fruit  also  7 
I  will  send  her  some. 
Have  you   sent    the    books    to  my 

sisters  1 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


Ha  Ella  la  mia  penna,  o  la  sua  7 

Ho  la  sua. 

Chevuol  Ella  mandare  alia  di  Lei 

zia? 
Voglio  mandarle  una  torta. 
Vuol  mandarle  anche  delle  frutu? 
Voglio  mandargliene  (inviargliem). 
Ha   Ella  inviato   i  Ubri  alle  mia 

sorelle  1 
Li  ho  inviati  loro. 


The  ache. 
The  tart. 
The  peach. 


n  dolore. 
La  torta. 
fapeica. 
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The  ttrewberry. 

Lafngola. 

Laciliegia. 

The  newspaper. 

11  giornale. 

The  gazette. 

La  gazzetta. 

The  merchandise.                     j 
The  goods.                                 J 

La  mercanzla. 

The  maid-servant. 

La  cameriera. 

Obs.  A.    Some  substantives  have  the  same  termination  for  both  genders 

ind  are  only  distinguished  by  tiie  article,  such  as : 

The  husband. 

U  consorte,  or,  ] 

1  marito. 

The  wife. 

La  consorte,  or^ 

la  moglie. 

The  heir. 

V  erede. 

The  heiress. 

L'  erede. 

The  nephew. 

11  nipote. 

The  niece. 

La  nipote. 

The  relation. 

11  parente. 

The  female  relation. 

La  parente,  Ac. 

Oba.  B.    Others  change  their  mascu 

line  entiing  o  into 

Of  such  as  : 

Masculine. 

FeminiM, 

The  uncle,                  the  aunt, 

Lo  zio. 

lazia. 

The  cousin, 

11  cugino, 

la  cugina. 

The  broiher-in-         the  sister-in-law. 
law 

11  cognato. 

la  cognata. 

The  cook,                 the    female-cook. 

11  cuoco. 

lacuoca. 

The  neighbour,         the  female-neigh- 

11 vicino. 

lavicina. 

bour. 

Thebd,                    the  lass. 

11  giovinetto. 

la  giovinetta. 

The  heathen, 

Ilpagano, 

lapagana. 

^ 

(  Un  contadino, 
}  Un  paesano. 

una  contadina 

A  peasant,                a  country-woman. 

una  paesana,  Ac 

Ob.  C.    Substantives  (the  same  as  a( 

yectives,  preceding  Lesson)  terminated 

In  tore,  are  generally  made  feminine  by 

changing  tore  into  trice.    Ex. 

Matculine. 

Feminine. 

The  accuser. 

U  accusatore, 

r  accusatrice. 

The  actor. 

L'  attore, 

r  attrice. 

The  ambassador. 

L*  ambesciatore, 

r  ambasciatrico. 

The  benefactor. 

n  benefattore, 

la  benefattrioe. 

The  hunter. 

11  cacciatore, 

la  cacciatrice. 

The  elector. 

L'  elettore, 

r  elettrice. 

The  emperor. 

L*  imperatore, 

r  imperatrice. 

The  founder 

11  fondatore. 

la  fondatrice. 

The  protector 

11  protettore, 

la  prolettrice. 

The  painter. 

II  ptttore, 

la  pittrice. 

The  author. 

L'  autore, 

r  autrice. 

The  victor. 

11  vincltore. 

la  vincitrice. 

The  conqueror. 

n  oonquistatore, 

la  oonquistatriofl^ 

Ac 

Ac 
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Obs.  D. 

■achat: 


Some  have  «  distinct  form  for  individuals  of  tbe 


The  abbot. 

The  baron. 
The  shepherd. 
The  canon. 
The  singer. 
The  count. 
Ood. 
The  god. 
The  duke. 
The  lion. 

The  marquis. 

The  prince. 
The  peacock. 
The  prior. 
The  king. 
The  poet. 
The  philosopher. 
The  merchant. 
The  landlord. 
The  cock. 
The  elephant  * 
The  dog. 
The  prophet. 
The  lord  mayor. 
The  doctor. 
The  manager. 
The  master. 


Maaculine. 
V  abate. 

Ilbarone, 

II  pastore, 

n  canonioo, 

II  cantante, 

II  conte, 

Dio  or  Iddio. 

Ildio, 

Ilduca, 

II  leone, 
'  II  marchese, 
jPZw.    I  mar- 
.     chesi, 

II  principei 

II  pavone, 

II  priore, 

lire, 

II  poeta, 

II  filosofo, 

11  mercante, 

L*  oste, 

II  gallo, 

L*  elefonte, 

II  cane,  * 

II  profeta, 

II  podeeti, 

II  dottore, 

II  £attore, 

II  padrone, 


FtntitnxM- 
abbadessa  (la  ba- 
dessa). 

labaronessa. 

la  pastorella. 

la  canonlchessa. 

la  cantatrice. 

la  contessa. 

ladea. 

la  duchessa. 

la  leonessa. 

la  marchesa. 

P/ur.Lemarcheae. 

la  principessa. 
la  pagoneasa. 
la  priora. 
la  regina, 
lapoetessa. 
la  filosofessa. 
la  mercanieaaa. 
1'  ostessa. 
la  gallina. 
r  elefontessa. 
la  cagna. 
la  profetessa. 
la  podestessa  (obf). 
la  dottoressa. 
la  fattoressa. 
la  padrona. 


Obt,  E.    The  names  of  trees  are  commonly  masculine,  and  the  same  wordi 
with  the  feminine  termination  in  a  designate  the  fruits  of  the  same  trees.    Ex. 


II  castagno, 
II  ciliegio,  or 

ciriegio, 
II  pero, 
II  pnigno, 
II  noce, 


la  castagna. 
la  ciliegia,  ot 

ciriegia. 
lapera. 
lapmgna. 
la  noce. 


The  chestnut-tree,     the  chestnut. 
The  cherry-tree,        the  cherry. 

The  pear-tree,  the  pear. 

The  plum-tree,  the  plum. 

The  walnut-tree,        the  walnut. 

The  following,  however,  are  always  masculine,  and  designate  the  tree  as  well 
AS  the  fruit :  IlfcOy  the  fig-tree,  and  the  fig ;  ilcedro,  the  citron-tree,  and  citron; 
ildatUro,  the  date-tree,  and  the  date;  UpomOf  the  apple-tree,  and  the  apple. 

Ob».  P,  Of  the  names  of  animals  several  become  feminine  by  changing  • 
into  a,  as :  t/  eaooBo^  the  horse \  la  eavaUat  the  mare ;  U  gaUo,  the  cat;  lagaUa- 
the  she-cat,  Ac. 
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Others  hare  for  each  gender  partieular  denominatioiig,  bm  :  U  btu,  the  oz  $  fc 
oaoca,  the  cow ;  U  btoco,  the  buck ;  la  capra,  the  goat;  il  numUne,  the  ram ;  ta 
peeora,  the  sheep,  Ac. 

Others  agaiD,  though  they  are  used  for  both  genders,  are  always  masculine, 
as :  U  tordOf  the  thrush ;  U  eono,  the  raven ;  lo  teanifaggia,  the  beetle,  Ac 
Others  again  are  always  feminine,  as  :  la  rondine^  the  swallow ;  la  paniera^  the 
panther ;  la  vipera,  the  viper ;  f  anguilla,  the  eel.  Finally,  there  ase  some 
which  it  is  indifferent  to  make  masculine  or  feminine,  such  as :  i2  or  2a  Upre, 
the  hair  i  U  or  ta  trpe^  the  serpent,  Ac 

Prendere  in  c^kto  (or  a  pi' 
)     gione). 
■  Prendere  a  nolo. 


To  Jure. 

To  let. 
Hare  you  already  hired  a  roomi 


To  admit  or  grant  a  thing.    } 
To  coT^ess  a  thing.  } 

Do  you  grant  thati 

1  do  grant  it. 

Do  you  confess  your  fault  1 

1  confess  it. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault 

To  confess,  avow,  own,  acknowledge. 


So  much. 
c»he  has  so  many  candles  that  she  can- 
not bum  them  all. 


To  catch  a  cold. 

To  make  sick. 

Cf  you  eat  so  much  it  wHl  make  you 

sick. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  lend  your  gun  1 

It  does  not  suit  me  to  lend  it. 

It  does  not  suit  me. 

Where  didjrou  catch  a  cold? 

I  caught  a  cold  In  gohag  firom  the 


C  AffiUare  1,  or  dor  in  qfitto  (or 

)      a  pigione). 

\  Dare  a  nolo. 

Ha  Ella  gi&  preso  a  pigione  tma 
camera  1 


Convenire  *  di  qualche  cosa. 

Conviene  EUa  dl  cid  (or  in  cid)  1 

Ne  oonvengo. 

Conviene  Ella  del  di  Lei  errors  1 

Ne  convengo. 

Oonvengo  ch'  d  un  errore. 

Confessare  1. 


Tanto. 

Ella  ha  tante  candele  che  non  pud 
consumarle  tutte. 


Raffreddarsi  1.  InfreddarH  1. 
Rendere  malato. 

Se  Ella  mangia  troppo  cid  La  ren- 

der&  malata. 
Le  conviene   di  prestare  il  di  Lei 

schioppol 
Non  mi  conviene  prestarlo. 
Non  mi  conviene. 
Ove  si  d  EUa  raffreddata  7 
Mi  son  rafllreddato  nel  sortire  dal 

teatro  deU?  opera. 
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To  have  a  cold. 

The  cold. 

The  cough. 
I  have  a  cold. 
You  have  a  cough. 

The  brain. 

The  cheat. 


Easer  rafireddato  {or  infireddato^ 

II  raifreddore  (1'  iDlreddatara> 

La  tosse. 

Ho  im  infreddatura  di  t 

EUa  ha  la  toaae. 

II  cenrello. 

II  petto. 


EXERCISES. 

173. 

Where  is  your  cousin  ? — ^He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  is  already 
upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  ? — She  is  at  church. — Is 
your  sister  gone  ta  school  ? — She  is  gone  thither. — Does  your 
mother  often  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what 
o'clock  does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sunrise. — Dost  thou  go 
to  school  to-day  ? — ^I  do  go  thither. — What  dost  thou  learn  at 
school  ? — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your 
aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — ^Do  your 
sisters  go  this  evening  to  the  opera  ? — ^No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the 
dancing-school. — Do  they  go  to  the  French  school  ? — They  go 
thither  in  the  morning,  but  not  in  the  evening, — Is  your  father 
gone  a  hunting  ? — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he 
has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting  ? — ^I  like  to  go  a  fishing 
better  than  a  hunting  (che  rum  a  caccia)* — Is  your  father  still  in 
the  country  ? — ^Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  is  he  doing 
there  ? — He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing. — Did  you  hunt  in  the 
country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. — How  long  did  you  stay  with 
my  mother  1 — I  stayed  with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long 
since  you  were  at  the  castle  ? — ^I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you 
find  many  people  there  ? — ^I  found  only  three  persons  there ;  tfie 
count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. 

174. 
Are  these  girls  as  good  (savio)  as  their  brothers  ? — They  ars 
better  than  they, — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ? — They  can- 
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aoty  but  they  are  learning  it. — ^Haye  you  brought  any  thing  to 
your  mother  ? — I  have  brought  her  some  fine  fruit  aiid  a  fine 
tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us 
good  cherries,  excellent  strawberries,  and  very  good  peaches. — 
Do  you  like  peaches  ? — ^I  like  them  much. — How  many  peaches 
has  your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  ? — She  has  given  me  more 
than  twenty.— Have  you  eaten  many  cherries  this  year  ? — I  have 
eaten  many. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister  ? — I  gave 
her  so  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. — Why  have  you  not 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  ? — I  wished  to  give  her 
some,  but  she  would  not  take  any,  because  she  does  not  ViKe 
cherries. — Were  there  many  pears  last  year  ? — ^There  were  not 
many. — Has  your  cousin  (fem.)  many  strawberries  ? — She  has 
80  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. 

175. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  goto  the  play  ? — ^They  cannot  go  thither 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Where 
did  they  catch  a  cold  ? — They  caught  a  cold  in  going  from  the 
opera  {nelV  uscire  dal  ieatro  delV  opera)  last  night. — ^Does  it  suit 
your  sister  to  eat  some  peaches  ? — It  does  not  suit  her  to  eat  any, 
for  she  has  already  eaten  a  good  many,  and  if  she  eats  so  much 
it  will  make  her  ill. — ^Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? — I  did  not 
sleep  well,  for  my  children  made  too  much  noise  {U  rumore)  in 
my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night  ? — ^I  was  at  my  brother- 
ID-law's — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  saw  her. — How  va 
she? — She  is  better  than  usual  {megUo  del  soIUo), — Did  you 
play  ? — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good  books ;  for  my 
sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — Have  you  read 
the  gazette  to-day  ? — I  have  read  it. — ^Is  there  any  thing  new  in 
't  ? — I  have  not  read  any  thing  new  in  it. — Where  have  you  been 
since  I  saw  you  ? — I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin. — 
Did  you  speak  to  my  aunt? — I  did  speak  to  her. — ^Whatdoes  she 
say  ? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — ^Where  have  you 
put  my  pen? — I  have  put  it  upon  the  bench. — ^Do  you  intend  to 
see  your  niece  to-day  ? — I  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has  promised 
aie  to  dine  with  us. — ^I  admire  {amndrare)  that  family  {lafamigUa), 

18* 
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for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  is  the  queen  of  it.  The 
children  and  the  servants  are  the  subjects  {il  suddilo)  ol  the  state 
{lo  state).  The  tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (il  minis^ 
iro)  who  share  {dividere  ^)  with  the  king  and  the  queen  the  care 
(la  euro)  of  the  government  {il  govemo).  The  good  education 
(/'  educazione)  which  is  given  to  children  is  the  crown  (Ja  corona) 
of  monarchs  {il  monarca,  plur.  i). 

116. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ? — I  have  already  hired  one.— 
Where  have  you  hired  it? — ^I  have  hired  it  in  William-street 
{nella  contrada  Guglielmo)^  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.— 
At  whose  house  (da  clu)  have  you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house  of  the 
man  whose  son  has  sold  you  a  horse. — ^For  whom  has  your  father 
hired  a  room  ? — He  has  hired  one  for  his  son,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  France. — Why  have  you  not  kept  your  promise  (la 
promessa)  1 — I  do  not  remember  what  I  promised  you. — Did  you 
not  promise  us  to  take  us  to  the  concert  last  Tuesday  f — I  confess 
that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you  ;  the  concert,  however  (pure)^ 
has  not  taken  place. — Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  ? — ^He 
confesses  it. — ^What  does  your  uncle  say  to  (di)  that  note  ? — ^He 
says  that  it  is  written  very  well,  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been 
wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  ? — I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Where  have  you  found  my 
coat  ? — I  have  found  it  in  the  blue  room. — Will  you  hang  my  hat 
on  the  tree  ? — ^I  will  hang  it  thereon  (appendervelo), — How  are 
you  to-day  ? — I  am  not  (non  isto)  very  well. — What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? — ^I  have  a  violent  headache  and  a  cold  (una  infredda* 
tura  di  testa). — ^Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  ? — ^I  caught  it  last 
night  in  coming  (nell*  uscire)  from  the  pUy. 
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OP  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  in  Italian  formed  from  the  inflnitlTe  by  changing 
bt  the  first  coiyugation,  an  into  andOf  and  for  the  two  others  ere  and  ire  inti 
endo.^    Ex. 


To  speak,  —  speaking. 
To  sell,      —  selling. 
To  senre,   —  senring. 


To  hsTe^    ^  having. 
To  be,       —  being. 


1.  Parlor^  —  parlondo. 

2.  Vendere,  —  rendendo, 

3.  Senire,  —  servendo 


Afere^    —  sTendo, 
Esser«,  —  essendo. 


Obe.  A.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  not  so  often  used  in  Italian  as  in  English, 
for  whenever  it  is  used  in  English  after  a  preposition  it  is  rendered  in  Italian 
by  the  infinitive.  (See  C3r  Lessons  XL.  and  XLI V.)  Moreover,  it  is  often 
substituted  by  the  infinitive  with  one  of  the  prepositions  a,  eon,  in,nd,wn 
eol  camprare,  in  buying;  nd  vendere,  in  selling;  nel  eervire,  in  serving.    Ex. 


In  teadiing  one  learns. 

He  was  drowned  in  paeeing  the  river. 

In  seeing  him  I  judged  that  be  was  not 

satisfied. 
Having  come  too  late  he  found  no 

more  room. 
To  be  drowned.    To  pass  the  river. 
Toinfinr. 

Foond. 


CoW  ineegnare  s*  impara. 

Egli  si  d  annegato  lul  vaUeare  11 

fiume. 
Al  vederh  argomental  che  non  era 

contento. 
Per  eeeer  venuto  tardi  non  trovd  pih 

posto. 
Annegarsi.    Valicare  il  fiume. 
Aigomentare  {argomemiai  is  its  pr»» 

terite  definite). 
Trovai  ^s  the  preterite  definite  of 

trowtre). 


1  There  is  another  present  participle,  which  is  also  formed  from  the  infinitive^ 
and  terminates  for  the  first  coigugation  in  anU,  and  for  the  two  others  in  enie, 
as:  parUsnU,  speaking;  vendente,  aeUing ;  terten/e,  serving.  It  is  not  much 
used  in  Italian,  and  in  its  stead  the  present  or  imperfect  of  the  indicative  Is 
often  employed. 
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I  tremble  only  in  thinking  of  it. 
1  perceived  it  in  reading  the  letter. 
She  gets  a  livelihood  by  spinning  and 

weaving. 
In  going  out  of  the  church. 


Tremc  solameutelnpenaanrL 
Me  ne  accorsi  nel  legger  la  letters. 
Ella  si  guadagna  il  vitto  col  fikre  € 

col  tessere. 
All'  uacir  dalla  chieaa. 


Ob9.  B,    Yet  the  present  participle  is  used  when  an  agent  perfimna 
actions  at  tte  same  time. 


The  man  eats  while  running. 
I  correct  wt^e  reading. 
1  question  while  speaking. 
You  speak  while  answering  me. 


L'  uomo  mangia  correndo. 
Correggo  leggendo. 
Interrogo  pariando. 
Ella  parla  rispondendomi. 


Obs,  C.  The  personal  pronouns,  the  relative  ne,  and  the  local  adverbs  ei  and 
n,  are  joined  to  the  present  participle  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  infinitive. 
(06».  Lesson  XVII.) 


I  read  your  exercises  while  correcting 

them. 
I  question  you  while  speaking  to  you. 
You  ride  while  fighting. 
He  fights  while  retiring. 
You  speak  while  dancing. 
I  extemporate  while  eating. 
He  walks  while  reading. 


Leggo  i  di  Lei  temi  correggendoli. 

La  interrogo  parlando^a. 
Ella  cavalca  battendo«t. 
Egli  si  batte  ritirandon- 
Ella  parla  danzando. 
Improwiso  mangiando. 
Passeggia  leggendo. 


Oba,  D.  When  a  certain  continuation  or  succession  of  time  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  present  participle  is  made  use  of  with  the  verbs  andarc,  numdare, 
itarCf  venire.    Ex. 


I  am  writing. 
Thou  art  reading. 
He  is  telling  roe. 
He  is  telling  me  his  misfortunes. 

I  am  gathering  flowers  in  my  garden. 
He  was  crying  all  day  and  all  night. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  things  that  had 

just  happened. 
Her  grief  is  consuming  her  by  degrees. 


lo  «to  scrivendo. 

Tu  vat  {or  slai)  leggendo. 

Egli  vien  raccontandomi. 

Egli  9ia  raceoniandomi  le  sue  sven- 

ture  8. 
Vo  coglimdo  fiori  nel  mio  giardino  ^ 
Ando  gridando  *  tutto  il   giomo  e 

tutta  la  notte. 

10  andava  penaando  alte  cose  acca- 
dute  5. 

11  suo  dolore  la  va  wtruggendo  len- 
tamente  *. 


s  Raccontare,  to  tell,  to  relate ;  la  evenhtrot  the  misfortune. 
8  Coglierefiori^  to  gather  flowers ;  UJlore,  the  flower. 

*  Andb  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  preterite  definite  of  the  verb  andartf 
to  go :  gridare^  to  cry. 

B  Aruiaoa  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  the  verb 
emdare ;  aocaduU  is  the  past  participle  in  the  plimil  feminine  of  the  verb  aeea 
dere^  to  happen. 

•  Slruggendo  Is  the  present  particij^  of  gtruggere,  to  consume,  to  kiH»  tc 
iestroy. 
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I  am  beginning  to  perceive  that  I  was 

mistaken. 
What  I  am  doing  now,  thou  wilt  know 

when  it  is  time. 
They  were  conversing  together  for  an 

hour,  when  .... 


You  are  thinking. 
I  was  perceiving. 
He  IS  saying. 
What  were  you  doing  when  I  arrived  7 

I  was  dining. 


To  question. 

The  cravat. 
The  carriage. 
The  fiflmnily. 
The  promise. 
The  leg. 
The  sore  throat. 
The  throat. 
I  haTe  a  sore  throat. 

The  meat. 
Salt  meat. 
Fresh  meat 
Fresh  beeC 
Cool  water. 
The  food  (vic^.uals). 
The  dish  (mess). 
Salt  meats. 

Milk-food. 

The  traveller. 

To  triarchy  to  waJk^  to  step. 
1  have  walked  a  good  deal  to-day. 


Vmicano  scmdendo  lentamente   k 

colle.T 
Vado  vtdmdo  che  mi  sono  ingan* 

nato. 
Quello  che  ora  sto  factmdo^  lo  saprat 

a  suo  tempo. 
Se  la  staoano  diseorrendo  insieme  da 

nn'  ora,  quando  .....* 


Voi  state  pensando, 

lo  andava  accorgendomi. 

Egli  va  dieendo.* 

Che  andavate  (or  atawtte)  faeenda 

quando  son  giunto.^^ 
lo  pranzava  (io  siava  pranzando). 


Interrogare  1. 

La  cravatta. 

La  carrozza. 

La  famlglia. 

La  promessa. 

Lagamba. 

11  maldigola. 

Lagola. 

ICi  fa  mal  la  gola,  or   ho  mal  dl 
gola. 

La  came. 

Came  salata. 

Came  fresca. 

Manzo  fresco. 

Acqua  fresca. 

L'  alimenio. 

La  vivanda,  il  cibo. 

Yivande  salate. 
C  II  lattlcinio       >  p^^  p^j  latticinil. 
(  Un  lattlcinio     > 


II  viagglatore ;  fern,  la  viaggiatriee. 

Camminare  1. 
Ho  camminato  molto  oggi. 

T  Venivano  is  the  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  vmlr$, 

•  Diacarrtrty  to  converse. 

*  Dicendo  is  the  present  participle  of  dtre^  to  say. 

»  AndavaU  is  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  and<rr§^ 
and  stavate  is  the  same  of  aiare,  CHurUo  is  the  past  participle  of  giungsrty  tf< 
arrive. 
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Ob$,  E,    Camminare  must  not  be  mlgtaken  for  jtam^ggiart,    ThelioTiBar 
means  to  walk,  and  the  latter  to  walk  for  pleasure.    (Lesson  XLIY.) 


I  have  been  walking  in  the  garden 

with  my  mother. 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile  —  two  miles. 
To  walk  or  travel  a  league  —  two 

leagues. 
To  walk  a  step. 
To  take  a  step. 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business,  an  affair. 

To  transact  business. 


Ho    passeggiato   nel  giardino  oon 
mia  madre. 
t  Far  un  migUo  —  due  migUa. 
t  Far  una  lega  -—  due  leghe. 

t  Far  un  passo. 

t  Far  un  passo  (presso  dl). 

t  Far  un  viaggio. 

Far  im  discorso. 

Un  affiire ;  jAur,  i :  una  fcuxenda. 

Far  degli  afiari. 


To  meddle  with  something. 

What  are  you  meddling  with  % 

I  am  meddling  with  my  own  business. 

That  man  always  meddles  with  other 

people's  business. 
I  do  not  meddle  with  other  people's 

business. 


Others^  other  people. 

He  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  an  of  painting. 
Chemistry. 
The  chemist. 
The  art. 
Strange. 
Surprising. 
It  is  strange. 

To  employ  one^8  self  in. 
To  concern  some  one. 


(  Mischiarsi  di  qualche  cosa. 
( ImmiseJuarsi  di  qualche  cosa. 
Di  che  si  mischia  Ella  1 
Mi  mischio  de'  miei  propri  a&ri. 
Quest*  uomo  s*  immischia  semprc 

negli  affiui  degli  altrl. 
Non  m'  immischio  negU  affari  al- 
truL 

Alind. 


Si  occupa  di  pittura. 

La  pittura. 

La  chimica. 

n  chimico. 

L'arte. 

Strano. 

Sorprendente. 

E  strano. 


t  Occuparsi  di  qualche  cosa. 


To  look  at  some  one. 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
That  concerns  nobody. 

To  concern  one^s  self  about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about 

something 


Concemere,  riguardare  qual- 

ctmo. 
Riguardare  qualcuno. 

Non  mi  place  immlscliianni  didd 

che  non  mi  conceme. 
Old  non  riguarda  neseuno. 

Curarsi  di  qualche  cosa,  or 
Prendersi  cura  di  qualche  cosa. 
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To  attract. 


I  attract,  thou  attractest,  he  attracts. 
We,  7011,  they  attract. 

Loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 
To  charm. 
To  enchant. 
I  am  charmed  with  it. 
The  beauty. 
The  harmony. 
The  voice. 
The  power. 


To  repeat. 

The  repetition. 
The  commencement,  beginning. 
The  wisdom. 
Study. 
The  lord. 
A  good  memory. 
A  memorandum. 

The  nighfingale. 
AH  beginnings  are  difficult. 


To  create. 

Creation. 
The  Creator. 
The  benefit,  the  benefactor. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Heaven. 
The  earth. 
The  solitude. 
The  lesson. 
The  goodness. 
Flour,  meal. 
The  mil . 


p.  part  attratto. 

"     attirato. 
attrae. 


r  Attrarre  *  2 
}  AUraere  *  2 
(  Auirare  1, 

Attraggo,      attrai, 

Attraiamo,    attraete,    attraggono. 

La  calamita  attrae  (attira)  il  fiorro. 

n  suo  canto  m'  attrae. 

Incantare. 

Dilettare. 

Ne  Bono  felice,  ne  sono  incantato. 

La  bellezza. 

L'  armonia. 

La  voce. 

La  potenza,  U  potere. 


Ripetere  2. 

La  ripetizione. 

II  principio. 

Lasaviezza. 

Lo  studio. 

II  signore. 

Una  buona  memoria. 

Un  merooriale,  un  promemorla,  una 

memoria. 
11  rosignuolo,  V  udgnuolo. 
Tutu  i  principii  sono  difficili. 


Creare  1. 

La  creazione. 

II  Creatore. 

II  benefizio,  11   bene&ttore;  fn 

trice. 
11  timore  di  Dio. 
II  cielo. 
La  terra. 
La  solitudine. 
La  lezione. 
Labonti. 
La  farina. 
II  molino. 


Ob9.  F.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XLIV.)  that  all  reflective  verbs  are,  in 
Italian  as  well  as  in  French,  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  «*er«»,  to  be,  In 
their  compound  tenses.  There  are  besides  some  other  verbs,  which,  In  Italian, 
en  Ukewiee  compounded  with  the  auxiliary  «•«•«•,  to  be,  though  they  are  no* 
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raflectiye,  and  generally  take  to  have  for  their  auxiliary  in  En^ish.    The  prln* 
cipal  are  the  following : 

Togo. 
To  stop. 
To  arrive. 
To  decay. 
To  die. 
To  come  in. 
To  be  bom. 
To  set  out. 
To  go  out. 
To  fall. 
To  come. 


To  become. 

To  disagree. 
To  intervene. 
To  attain. 
To  come  back. 
To  happen. 


Andare*  1. 

Arrestarsi  1,  fermarsi  1. 

Arrivare  1. 

Decadere*  2. 

Morire*  3,  trapassare  1 

Entrare  1. 

Nascere*  2. 

Partire  3. 

Uscire*  3. 

Cadere*  2. 

Venire*  3. 

[  Divenire*  3. 

I  Dlventare  1. 

Non  convenire*  3. 

Intervenire*  3. 

Perveniret  3 

Ritomare  1,  rinvenire*  3. 

Sopraggiugnere*  2. 


£i  venuta  la  di  Lei  madrel 


ifas  your  mother  come  7  | 

f;^  The  past  participle  of  these  verbs  must  agree  in  gender  and  number  witl 
the  nominative  of  the  verb  essere*,  to  be. 


She  has  not  come  yet. 
Have  the  women  akeady  come  1 
They  have  not  come  yet. 
Has  your  sister  arrived  1 


Non  d  ancor  venuia. 
Sono  gii  arrivate  le  donne  7 
Non  sono  ancor  arrivate. 
k  arrivata  la  di  Lei  sorella  7 


EXERCISES. 


177. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ? — ^With  much  pleasure. — ^Whal 
have  you  for  dinner  (che  ha  EUa  da  pranxo)  ? — We  have  good 
soup,  some  fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk  food. — Do  you 
like  milk  food  ? — I  like  it  better  than  {Li  preferisco  a)  all  other 
food. — Are  you  ready  to  dine  ? — I  am  ready. — Do  you  intend  to 
set  out  soon  ? — I  intend  setting  out  next  week. — Do  you  travel 
alone  (sola)  ? — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did 
vou  meet  any  one  ir  your  last  journey  {nel  di  Lei  ultimo  tnaggio) 
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to  Berlin  ? — We  met  many  travellers. — What  do  you  intend  to 
spend  your  time  in  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  take  a  short  (piccolo) 
journey. — Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ? — I  like 
much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did  he 
not  wish  to  walk  ? — ^He  wished  to  walk  at  first  {da  principio),  but 
he  wished  to  get  into  the  coach  after  having  taken  a  few  steps 
(  poifatii  appena  (ilcuni  passi  voUe  montar  in  legno),  so  that  I  did 
not  walk  much. — What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  ? — 
We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor. — What  did  he  say  ? — 
He  made  a  long  speech  on  the  goodness  of  God.  After  saying  : 
"  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a 
great  benefit  of  Grod/'  he  said  {egU  disse),  "  God  is  the  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  all 
wisdom." — What  are  you  doing  all  day  in  this  garden  ? — I  am 
walking  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  (eke  mai  V 
aUira  cold)  ? — The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me  (mi  viaitrae). 
— ^Are  there  nightingales  in  it  ? — There  are  some  in  it,  and  the 
harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me  (mirapfscey — Have  those 
nightingales  (forse  gU  usignuoli  hanno)  more  power  over  you 
(sopra  di  Lei)  than  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (tenero) 
mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess  the  harmony  of  the 
singing  of  those  little  birds  (di  questi  augeUini)  has  more  power 
over  me  than  the  most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. 

178. 

What  does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She 
reads  a  good  deal,  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does 
your  uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude  ? — He  employs  him- 
self in  painting  and  chemistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do  any  busi- 
ness ? — He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  any. — Why 
does  he  meddle  with  your  business  ? — He  does  not  generally 
(ordinariamente)  meddle  with  other  people's  business,  but  he 
meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made 
you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did 
you  know  it  ? — ^I  knew  it  prelty  well  (discretamente). — Have  you 
also  done  some  exercises  ? — I  have  done  some,  but,  pray,  what  is 
that  to  you  (ma  che  Lefa  questo,  ne  La  prego)  ? — I  do  not  gener 
ally  meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me,  but  I  love  you 
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90  much  that  1  concern  myself  much  about  (che  io  nC  kUeresm 
moUo  a)  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any  one  trouble  his  bead 
{havm  alcuno  che  si  corm)  about  you  ? — ^No  one  troubles  his  head 
about  me,  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble  {mm  ne  vaJgo  la  pena). 
— Who  corrects  your  exercises  ? — My  master  corrects  them. — 
How  (come)  does  he  correct  them  ? — He  corrects  them  in  reading 
them ;  and  in  reading  them  he  speaks  to  me. — How  many  thinf^s 
(quante  cose)  does  your  master  at  the  same  time  (in  una  voUa)  ? — 
He  does  four  things  at  the  same  time. — How  so  {come  cid)  ? — He 
reads  and  corrects  my  exercises,  speaks  to  me  and  questions  me 
all  at  once  (al  tempo  stesso). — ^Does  your  sister  sing  (cantare)  while 
dancing  ? — She  sings  while  working,  but  she  cannot  sing  while 
dancing. — Has  your  mother  left  ? — She  has  not  left  yet. — When 
will  she  set  out  ? — She  will  set  put  to-morrow  evening. — At  what 
o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  seven. — Have  your  sisters  arrived  I — 
They  have  not  arrived  yet,  but  we  expect  them  this  evening. — 
Will  they  spend  (passare)  the  evening  with  us  ? — They  will  spend 
it  with  us,  for  they  have  promised  me  to  do  so. — Where  have  you 
spent  the  morning  ? — I  have  spent  it  in  the  country. — Do  you  go 
every  morning  to  the  country  ? — I  do  not  go  every  morning,  but 
twice  a  week. — ^Why  has  your  niece  not  called  upon  me  {venir  a 
vedere  qwUcuno)  ?— She  is  very  ill,  and  has  spent  the  whole  day 
in  her  room. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Lezione  dnquantesima  ottava. 


OP  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compoand  future  is  formed  from  the  future  of  the  aaxlliaiy,  and 
;h6  past  participle  of  the  verb  you  conjugate.    Ex. 

I  shall  have  loved.  I     Avrd  amato. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved  |     Avrai  omato. 
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SOT 


He  will  have  loved. 
She  will  have  loved 
We  shall  have  loved. 
Tou  will  have  loved. 

They  will  have  loved. 


I  ihall  have  come. 
Thou  wilt  have  come 
He  will  have  come. 
She  will  have  come. 
We  shall  have  come. 
Ton  will  have  come. 

They  will  have  come. 


Egli  avr&  amsi  J. 
Ellla  avr4  amato. 
Avremo  amato. 
Avrece  amato. 

i  Fem.  EUeno   > 


Sard  venato.    Fan,  venuta. 

Sarai  venuto.      "     venuta. 

Sari  venuto. 

Sari  venuta. 

Saremo  venutl.    Fem,  venute. 

Sarete  venutL         "      venute. 
( Saranno  venuti. 
c  Saranno  venute. 


1  shall  have  been  praised. 

Thou  wilt  have  been  praised. 

He  will  have  been  praised. 
She  will  have  been  praised. 
We  shall  have  been  praised. 

Tou  will  have  been  praised. 
They  will  have  been  praised. 


Sard  stato  lodato.  Fern,  stata  lo- 
data. 

Sarai  stato  lodato.  "  stata  lo> 
data. 

Sard,  stato  lodato. 

Sard  stata  lodata. 

Saremo  stati  lodati.    Fem,  state  lo 


Sarete  stati  lodati. 

[  Saranno  stati  lodati. 
.  Saranno  state  lodate 


state  lo 
date. 


To  have  left. 
When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I  shall 

have  only  ten  crowns  left. 
How  much  money  have  you  left? 
I  have  one  crown  lefL 

I  have  only  one  crown  left 

How  much  has  your  brother  left? 

He  has  one  crown  left. 

How' much  has  your  sister  left? 

She  has  only  three  sous  left 

How  much  have  your  brothers  leA? 

They  have  one  gold  sequin  left. 

When  they  have  paid  the  tailor,  they 

will  have  a  hundred  Italian  Uvres 

kft. 


t  Rimanere*  2. 

Q,uando  avrd  pagato  il  cavallo  non 
mi  rimarranno  che  died  scudi. 

Q,uanto  danaro  Lo  rimanel 

Mi  rimane  uno  scudo. 
(  Non  mi  rimane  che  uno  scudo. 
(  Mi  rimane  solamente  uno  scodo. 

Q,uanto  rimane  al  dl  Lei  fratello?  ' 

Gli  rimane  uno  scudo. 

Quanto  rimane  alia  di  Lei  sorella? 

Non  le  rimangono  che  tre  soldi. 

Quanto  rimane  ai  di  Lei  fratelli? 

Rimane  Loro  uno  zecchlno  d'  oro. 

Q,uando  avranno  pagato  il  sartore^ 
resteranno  loro  cento  lire  italiane. 
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Ob9.  In  English  the  present,  or  the  compound  of  the  present,  Is  used 
after  the  conjunctions:  irAm,  at  socnat^  or  q/iter,  when  fururity  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  but  in  Italian,  as  well  as  In  French,  the  future  must  In  such  instances 
always  be  employed.    Ex. 


When  I  am  at  my  aunt's,  will  you 

come  to  see  me  1 
After  you  have  done  writing,  will  you 

take  a  turn  with  me  7 

Ton  will  play  when  you  have  finished 

your  exercise. 
What  will  you  do  when    you   have 

dined? 
When  I  have  dined,  I  will  take  a  turn 

with  my  sister  in  the  garden  of  the 

marchioness. 
When  I  have  spoken  to  your  broihen 

1  shall  know  what  1  have  to  do. 


Does  it  rain  1 
It  rains. 
Does  it  snow  1 
It  snows. 

Is  it  muddy  7 

It  is  muddy. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors? 

It  is  very  muddy. 

Is  it  dusty  7 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  smoky  7 
It  is  too  smoky. 
Out  of  doors. 


To  entcTy  to  go  in,  to  come  in. 

Will  you  go  into  my  room  7 
I  will  go  in. 
WiUyougoin7 
I  sliall  go  in. 


Quando  sarO  da  mia  zia,  verra  Ella 

a  vedermi  7 
Q,uando  avri  finito  di  scrivere,  Teir^ 

Ella  meco  a  far  un  passeg^^io?  or 

una  passeggiata. 
Ella  giuocliera  quando  sYTk  finito  il 

di  Lei  tema  (esercizio). 
Che  fari  Ella  quando  avri  pranzato  7 

Quando  avrd  pranzato,  andrd  a  far 
una  passeggiata  con  mia  sorella 
nel  giardlno  della  marchess. 

Quando  avrO  parlato  al  di  Lei  fra- 
tello,  saprd  ciO  che  ho  da  fare. 


Piove  7 

Piove. 

Nevica7 

Nevica. 
ct  Viddelfango7 
h  V'dfango7 
tea  del  fongo. 
t  Cradelfangoinistrada?     . 
t  E  cattivo  andare. 

V'hadellapolvere7 

Fa  molta  polvere.     V  ha  molte 
polvere. 

V'ddelfiimo7    Vdfumo7 

V  a  troppo  fuma 

Fuori.    In  istrada. 

Entrare  1,  in, 

Vuol  Ella  entrar  nella  mia  camera  1 
Voglio  entrarvi. 
VientreraElla? 
Vi  entrerO. 


To  sit  down. 

To  sity  to  be  seated. 
He  is  seated  upon  the  large  chair. 
She  is  seated  upon  the  bench. 

I  sit  down  near  you. 


sodere  (L6«> 


See    dre  ♦,    mettersi   a 
son  LI.). 

Essere  seduio ;  fern.  sedttUu 
Kgli  d  seduto  sulla  gran  sedia. 
Essa  i  seduta  sulla  panca. 

c  Seggo  presso  di  Lei. 

i  Mi  metto  a  sedere  vicino  a  Lei 
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ToJUl  with. 

To  fill  the  bottle  with  wine. 

Do  you  fill  that  bottle  with  water  1 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money. 
He  fills  his  belly  with  meat. 

The  pocket. 


(  Empire  or  riempire  (isco)  3. 
(  Empiere  or  riempiere  2, 
Riempire  di  vino  la  botriglia. 
Riempie  Ella  d*  acqua  questa  bot- 

tiglial 
Riempio  di  danaro  la  mia  borsa. 
S'  emple  il  ventre  dl  carne  (a  vul 

gar  expression). 
Latasca. 


Have  you  come  quite  alone? 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  along 

with  me. 
He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  with 

him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  along 

with  you  1 
I  have  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Havie  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  me 

the  horse  1 

The  groom. 
I  have  brought  you  a  fine  horse  from 

Germany. 
Are  you  bringing  me  my  books  1 
I  am  bringing  them  to  you. 


£  Ella  venuta  del  tutto  sola  1 

No,  ho  condotto  meco  tutta  la  mia 

gente. 
Egli  lia  condotto  seco  tutta  la  sua 

gente. 
Ha  Ella  condotto  seco  il  di  Lei  ira- 

tello?  (or  vostro.) 
•  L'  ho  condotto  meco. 
Avete  detto  al  palafreniere  di  con- 

durmi  il  cavallo  ? 
II  palafreniere. 
Le  ho  condotto  d'  Alemagna  un  be! 

cavallo. 
Mi  porta  EUaimieiUbril 
Olieli  porto. 


To  iakCy  to  carry. 
Will  you  take  that  dog  to  the  stable  1 

I  wUl  take  it  thither. 

Are    you    carrying    this  gun  to  my 

neither  1 
I  carry  it  to  him. 

The  cane,  stick. 

The  ^table. 


Menare  1. 

Volete    menare   queslo    cane    alia 

stalla? 
Yoglio  menarvelo. 
Porta    Ella    a    mio    padiQ  questo 

schioppo  1 
Glielo  porto. 
La  canna,  or  il  bastone. 
La  stalla. 


To  came  doum,  to  go  doum. 

To  go  down  into  the  well. 

To  go  or  come  down  the  hill. 

To  go  down  the  river. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  dis- 

moant 
To  alight,  to  get  out. 


C  Scendere  *  2 — sceso. 

\  Discendere  *  2  ;    past    part. 

^      disceso. 

Discendere  nel  pozzo. 

Scendere  la  montagna. 

Discendere  il  fiumc. 

Smontare  da  cavallo  (Lesson  Ln.>. 

Scendere,  or  disoend«re  dal  legno. 
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Togo  up,  to  mount,  to  ascend. 

To  go  up  the  mountain. 

Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  7 
He  has  ascended  the  hill. 

To  mount  the  horse. 

To  get  into  the  coach. 

To  get  on  board  the  ship. 


To    desire,  to    heg,  to  pray, 
to  request. 

Will  you  desire  your  brother  to  come 

down? 
I  beg  of  you  to  call  on  me  to-day. 
The  beard. 

The  river.  • 

The  stream,  torrent. 
To  go  or  come  up  the  river. 

The  stream. 
Te  go  or  come  down  the  river. 


Montare,  saUre  *,  ascendere  ♦. 

[  Salire  il  monte.    Salire  il  coUe. 
■  Montare  sulla  coUina. 

Ove  ^  andato  il  di  Lei  fratello  7 

^  montato  sulla  collina. 

Montare  a  cavallo. 

Montare  in  legno  (in  carrona). 
r  Entrar  nella  nave. 
[  Ascendere  U  navigUo. 


Pregare  1  {di  before  Inf.). 

Yuol  Ella  pregare  H  di  Lei  fratello 

discendere? 
La  prego  di  yenirmi  a  vedere  oggi. 
Labarba. 
II  flume,  la  riviera. 
II  torrente. 

Andar  contro  la  corrente  del  fiume. 
La  corrente. 
Discendere  il  fiume. 


EXERCISES. 


179. 

Will  your  parents  go  to  the  country  to-morrow  ? — They  will 
not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day  ? — We 
will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too  muddy  out  of  doors  (percke  c*  e 
iroppofango  in  istrada,  or  perche  U  sirade  sono  troppofangose). — 
Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind  (dieiro)  yonder 
mountain  (queUa  montagna)  ? — I  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  ? — We 
will  go  in  if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I  shall  not 
go  into  it,  for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Madam. 
— Will  you  not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? — ^I  will  sit 
down  upon  that  large  chair. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  your  brother  ? — ^I  will  tell  you. — Where  is  your  sister  ? — Do 
you  not  see  her  ? — She  is  sitting  upon  the  bench. — ^Is  your  father 
seated  upon  the  bench  ? — ^No,  he  sits  upon  the  chair. — Hast  thou 
spent  all  thy  money  ? — ^I  have  not  spent  all. — How  much  hast 
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thou  left  ? — I  have  not  much  left.  I  have  but  five  Italian  livrea 
(la  Ura  itaUana)  lefl. — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  lefl  ? 
— They  have  but  three  crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough 
left  to  pay  your  tailor  ? — I  have  enough  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I 
pay  him  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  youi 
brothers  have  left  ? — They  will  have  a  hundred  sequins  left. — 
When  shall  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  {subiio  che)  I 
have  learnt  Italian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  France  ? — 
They  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  French  ? — ^When  will 
they  learn  it  ? — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good 
master. — How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have 
paid  for  our  horses  ? — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  hav« 
only  a  hundred  crowns  left. 

180. 

Do  you  gain  (guadagnare)  any  thing  by  (in)  that  business  ? — 
I  do  not  gain  much  by  it  (gran  che),  but  my  brother  gains  a  good 
deal  by  it.  He  fills  his  purse  with  money. — How  much  money 
have  you  gained  ? — I  have  gained  only  a  little,  but  my  cousin 
has  gained  much  by  it.  He  has  filled  his  pocket  with  money. — 
Why  does  not  that  man  work  ? — He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow 
(disutilaccio)f  for  he  does  nothing  but  eat  all  the  day  long.  He 
continually  fills  (H  riempie  mat  sempre)  his  belly  with  meat,  so 
that  he  will  make  himself  (diverrd)  ill,  if  he  continues  (con- 
tmuare)  to  eat  so  much. — With  what  have  you  filled  that  bottle  ? 
— ^I  have  filled  it  with  wine. — Will  this  man  take  care  of  my 
horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  take  care  of  my  ser- 
vant ? — ^The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him,  for  he  will  give  him 
to  eat  and  to  drink ;  he  will  also  give  him  a  good  bed  to  sleep  in 
(per  ccricarsi). — Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  1 — 
He  takes  care  of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ? — He 
is  taking  care  of  them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — 
Have  you  ever  drunk  French  wine  ? — I  have  never  drunk  any. 
— Is  it  long  since  you  ate  Italian  bread  ? — ^It  is  almost  three 
years  since  I  ate  any. — Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — 1 
have  not  hurl  him,  but  he  has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut 
your  finger  with  ? — With  the  knife  which  you  have  lent  him. 
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181. 

Is  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — ^Eveiy  body  says  that  he  b 
arrived,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Have 
they  cut  off  (tagUare)  that  man's  leg  ? — They  have  cut  it  off. — 
Are  you  pleased  {soddisfaUo)  with  your  servant  ? — I  am  much 
pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  any  thing  {buxmo  a  tutto). — 
What  does  he  know  ? — He  knows  every  thing  (iuUo), — Can  he 
ride  (andar  a  cavallo)  1 — He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned 
at  last  from  England  ? — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought 
you  a  fine  horse. — Has  be  told  bis  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  {di 
condurmelo  qua)  ? — He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  you. — What  do 
you  think  {che  dice  Ella)  of  that  horse  ? — I  think  (dico)  that  it  is 
a  fine  and  good  one  {ch*  e  hello  e  hwmo),  and  beg  you  to  lead  it 
into  the  stable  {in  istaUa), — In  what  did  you  spend  your  time 
yesterday  ? — I  went  to  the  concert,  and  aflerwards  \e  jkw)  to 
the  play. — When  did  that  man  go  down  into  the  well  ? — He 
went  down  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again  yet  {gia  ris- 
aUto)! — He  came  up  an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother? 
— He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down?-J 
will  tell  him  so,  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your  frieDd 
still  on  the  mountain  ? — He  has  already  come  down. — Did  you 
go  up  or  down  the  river  ? — ^We  went  down  it. — ^Did  my  cousin 
speak  to  you  before  he  started? — He  spoke  to  me  before  be 
got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother? — I  saw  him 
before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  (o  salir  la  nave)l — ^It  is 
not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach,  or  to  go  on  board  the 
■hip,  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel. 
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Leziane  cinquantesima  nana. 


OP  THE  IMPERFECT. 

{In^[>etfeUo.) 

The  Impeifect  of  the  indicatiye  is  formed  in  all  Italitn  rerbs  by  changing  tlM 
tarminaiion  re  of  the  infinitive  into  va.^    Ex. 


JnfinUiva. 
To  speak— I  spolte,  Ac     1.  Parlare. 


To  belleye — I  believed, 
<fcc 

To  hear~I  heard,  Ac 
To  hftTe— I  had,  Ac. 


2.  Credere. 

3.  Sentire. 
2.  Aftre. 


ImperfeeU. 

j  Parlavo,       parlavi,  parUvo. 

C  Parlavomo,   parlavo^  parlaoano> 

S  Credeeo,      credent,  credera. 

f  Credeoamo,  credevoie,  credeeon^. 

j  Sentim,       Benilvi,  aentivo. 

(  Sentiaomo^  Bentivat$f  aentlvona. 

I  Aveeo,  avert,  avevo. 

I  Avevomo,     avevo/e^  aveoono. 


Ob*.  A.    There  is  but  one  exception  to  thia  rule ;  it  is  the  verb  e*9en,  to  be . 

{ Era,  eri,  era. 


To  be— I  was,  Ac.       Essere. 


(  Eravamo,     eravate,       erano. 


Obt.  B,    The  imperfect  is  a  past  tense,  which  was  still  present  at  the  time 
•poken  oi;  and  may  always  be  recogniz|4  by  using  the  two  terms,   "was 

DOUfO,"  ~ 


*  usBD  TO  no."    Ex. 
When  I  was  at   Berlin,  I  often  went 

to  see  my  friends. 
When   you  were  In  Paris,  you  often 

went  to  the  Champs-Elys6es. 

Borne    was    at   first    governed   by 

kings. 
Cesar  was  a  great  man. 
Cicero  was  a  great  orator. 
Our  ancestors  went  a  hunting  every 

day. 


Quando   io  era  a  Berlino,  andava 

spesso  a  vedere  i  miei  amici. 
Quando  Ella  era   (voi   eravate)  In 

Parigi,  Ella  andava  (voi  andavate) 

spesso  ai  Campi  Elisi. 
Roma  era  da  principio  govemata  dai 

re. 
Cesare  era  un  grand'  uomo. 
Cicerone  era  un  grand  oratore. 
I  nostri  antenati  andavano  tutti  i 

giomi  a  caccia. 


1  The  termination  of  the  first  person  of  the  imperfect  indicative  in  o  has 
grown  obsolete.  Besides,  the  best  authors,  and  the  Academy  delta  Crusca, 
have  rejected  it,  as  being  contrary  to  its  Latin  origlii  t  9r<imt  amabamf  Ugtham^ 
muiUbam,Ac 
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The  Romans  cultirated  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  rewarded  merit. 

Were  yon  walking  7 

I  was  not  walking. 

Were  you  in  Paris  when  the  king  was 

there? 
I  was  there  when  he  was  there. 
Where  were  you  when  I  was  in  Ijon- 

donl 
At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when 

you  were  in  Germany  1 

I  breakfasted  when  my  £ither  break- 
fasted. 
Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  7 

X  studied  wtien  he  was  worldng. 

Some  fish. 

Some  game. 

To  live. 
When  I  lived  at  my  Other's,  I  rose 
earlier  than  I  do  now. 

When  we  lived  in  that  country  we  went 
a  fishing  often. 

When  I  was  ill,  I  kept  in  bedall  dayi 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  in  t)ie 
country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
fimit. 


A  thing. 
The  same  thing. 
The  same  man. 

It  is  all  one  (the  same). 


Such. 

Such  a  man. 
Such  men. 
Such  a  woman. 
Such  things. 
Such  men  merit  esteemr 


I  Romani  coltivavano  le  arti  e  to 

scienze,  e  ricompensavano  il  me- 

rito. 
Passeggiava    Ella      (passeggiavata 

voi)? 
Non  passeggiava. 
Era  Ella  (erava*^  vol)  a  Parigi  quan- 

do  vierailrel 
V  era  quando  v*  era  luL 
Ove  era  (eravate  voi)  quando  io  erm 

a  Londra  1 
duando  faceva   Ella  (facevate  ▼of) 

colazione  allorchd  Ella  era  (eift- 

vate)  in  Alemagnal 
Faceva  colazione  quando  la  faceva 

mio  padre. 
Lovorava     Ella     (lavoravate    vol) 

quando  lavorava  lui  1 
Io  studiava  quando  egli  lavorava. 
Del  peace. 
Delia  cacciagione. 
Dimorare  1. 
Quando  io  dimorava  da  mio  padre, 

mi  alzava  piU    presto  che    nol* 

UiCc\o  adesso* 
Ctuando  stavamo  (dimoravamo)  in 

quel    paese,  andavamo    spesso  m 

pesca. 
Quando  era   malato,  stava  a  letto 

tutto  il  giomo. 
L'    estate   (or  nell'  estate)  scorsa, 

essendo  io  alia  campagna,  ▼*  an 

gran  copia  dl  frutti. 


Una  cosa. 

La  medesima  cosa  (la 

II  medesimo  uomo  (Io 

{^  ^lostesso. 

I     E  tutt'  uno. 


uomoX 


Tale,  simile, 
Un  tal  uomo. 
Tali  uomint 
Una  tal  donna. 
Tali  cose. 
Tali  uomini  moritano  della  sUmk 


t  iVbl  is  a  contraction  of  nan  Id. 
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Out  of. 

Otit  of  the  city  (the  town). 

Without,  or  out  doors. 
The  church  stands  outside  the  town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  town 
gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate. 

The  barrier,  the  turnpike. 


Seldom  (rarely). 

Some  brandy. 

The  life,  the  livelihood. 

To  get  one's  hveUhood — hy. 


I  g«t  my  liyelihood  by  working. 
He  gets  his  living  hf  writing. 

I  gain  my  money  by  working. 

By  what  does  that  man  get  his  Uvell- 
hoodl 


Fuari  di. 

Paori  della  dttL 

Fuori. 

La  chiefs  d  fuori  della  cittiL 

L'aspetterd  iimanzi  alia  porta  della 

dtti. 
La  porta  della  cittft. 
La  barriers,  la  porta,  11  dazio. 


Baiamente,  or  dl  rado. 
Dell'  acqnavite. 
Lavita,ilvitto. 

Gttadagnarn  U  xitto  {il  feme) 

—coL 
Mi  guadagno  il  vitto  Isvorando. 
Egli  si  guadagna  il  vitto  coUo  scri- 

vere. 
Guadagno  il  mlo  danaro  col  lavo- 

rare. 
Ckm  ehe  si  guadagna  qnestf 

U  vitto  1 


To  conHttuey  to  proceed^  io  go  on. 

I  eontlnae  to  write. 

He  continues  his  speech. 

A  good  appetite. 

The  narrative,  the  tale. 
The  edge,  the  border,  the  shore. 
The  edge  of  the  brook. 
The  sea-shore. 
On  the  sea-shore. 

The  shore,  the  water^dde,  the  ooast, 
the  bank. 


People  or  folks. 
They  are  good  people. 
They  are  wicked  people. 


Continuare   1,  prosegtUre    3, 

seguitare  1. 
Continuo  a  scrivere. 
Egli  continua  il  suo  discorsa 
Un  buon  appetite, 
^.racconto,  la  novella. 
Lailva. 

La  riva  del  ruscello. 
La  spiaggia  del  mare. 
Sulla  spiaggia  del  mare. 
La  ripa,  il  lido,  la  sponda,  P  argina 


La  gente. 

Sono  buona  gente. 

Sono  catt^ra  gente. 


EXERCISES. 


182. 


Were  you  loved  when  you  were  at  Dresden  (Dresda)  ? — I  was 
not  hated. — ^Was  your  brother  esteemed  when  he  was  in  London  I 
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— He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you  in  Spain  (in 
Ispagna)  ? — 1  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved 
and  who  was  hated  ? — Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obe- 
dient, were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobe- 
dient,  were  punished,  hated,  and  despised. — Were  you  in  Berlin 
when  the  king  was  there  ? — I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — 
Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  ? — He  was  there 
when  you  were  there. — ^Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dresden  ? 
— I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  ? — He  was  in  England. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  break- 
fast  when  you  were  in  England  ? — I  breakfasted  when  my  uncle 
breakfasted. — Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — I  studied 
when  he  was  working. — ^Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were 
working  ? — He  played  when  I  was  working. — On  what  {di  ehe) 
lived  our  ancestors  ? — They  lived  on  nothing  but  fish  and  game, 
for  they  went  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  every  day. — What  sort  of 
people  were  the  Romans  ? — They  were  very  good  people,  for 
they  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  rewarded  merit. — Did 
you  oflen  go  to  see  your  friends  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ? — ] 
went  to  see  them  oilen. — Did  you  sometimes  go  to  the  Champs 
Elys6es  when  you  were  at  Paris  ? — ^I  often  went  thither 

163. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  lived  in  that  country  ? — When  wo 
lived  there  we  oflen  went  a  hunting. — Did  you  not  go  out  a  walk- 
ing  (passeggiare)  ? — ^I  went  out  a  walking  sometimes. — Do  you 
rise  early  ? — ^Not  so  early  as  you  ;  but  when  I  lived  at  my  un- 
cle's I  rose  earlier  than  I  do  now. — Did  you  sometimes  keep  in 
bed  when  you  stayed  at  your  uncle's  ? — When  I  was  ill  I  kept  in 
bed  all  day. — Is  there  much  fruit  {Avvi  gran  copia  difruiti)  this 
year  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  last  summer  {nelia  scorza  esiaU),  when 
I  was  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit. — What  do 
you  get  your  livelihood  by  ? — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — 
Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood 
by  working  ? — ^They  get  it  by  doing  nothing  (Jacendo  fuente),  for 
they  are  too  idle  to  worfc. — ^By  what  has  your  friend  gained  that 
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money  ? — He  has  gained  it  by  working. — By  what  did  you  get 
/our  livelihood  when  you  were  in  England  ? — I  got  it  by  writing. 
— Did  your  cousin  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  got  it  by 
working. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never 
seen  such  a  one  (una  simile). — Have  you  already  seen  cur  church  1 
— ^I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  docs  it  stand  (essere)l — It 
stands  outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you 
in  order  to  show  it  you. — ^Upon  what  do  the  people  live  that  in- 
habit the  sea-shore  ? — They  live  on  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day, 
and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  so  that  I  shall  not  go  a 
hunting  any  more. — Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — ^Because  I  have  not 
a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — Because 
he  has  a  good  appetite. 

184. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  my  little  bro- 
ther.— If  you  wish  to  find  him  you  must  go  (lisogna  andar)  into 
the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — The  garden  is  large,  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part  (in  qual 
'parte)  of  the  garden  he  is  (wa,  subj.) — He  is  sitting  under  the 
large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I  shall 
find  him. — Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  ? — They  were 
not  made,  so  that  I  could  not  bring  them,  but  I  bring  them  you 
now. — ^You  have  learnt  your  lesson :  why  has  not  your  sister 
learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  so  that  she 
could  not  learn  it,  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — When  will 
you  correct  my  exercises  ? — I  will  correct  them  when  you  bring 
me  (mi  porte  r ,  future)  those  of  your  sister. — Do  you  think  you 
have  made  faults  in  them  ? — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made 
faults  you  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lej}son& 
must  be  Jeamt  well  (bisogna  imparar  bene)  to  make  no  faults  in 
the  exercises. — It  is  all  the  same:  if  you  do  not  correct  them  to- 
day, I  shall  not  learn  them  before  to-morrow  (non  li  imparerb  se 
non  domnni), — You  must  not  (Ella  noti  deve)  make  any  faults  in 
your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  you 
from  making  any. 
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OP  THE  PRETERITE  DEFINITE. 

{P(ts8ato  remoto,) 

This  past  tense  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  by  changing  the  tenninationt 
sr«^  €nf  ire,  into  at;  d;  ii.    Ex. 

PrderUe  De/MU9, 

{ Parlos  parku^t,  parid. 

( Parlommo,  parla«<e»  parlofvno. 

( Credei,  oredesti,  credi 

I  Credemmo,  credeste,  crederona.> 

( Sentii,  sentisti.  sentL 

C  Sentimmo,  sentiste,  sentirono. 


To  speak—I  spoke,  Ac.  1.  Parlar«. 

To  beliere— I  believed,  2.  Credere. 
Ac. 

To  hear— I  heard,  Ac.  3.  Senttre. 


Ob*.  A.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  preterite  definite  luis  fn  the  regular 
verbs  always  the  grave  accent  ('). 

avesti,  ebbe. 


To  have — ^I  had,  Ac. 
To  be— I  was,  Ac. 


Avere*. 
Esscre*. 


<  Ebbi, 
(  Avemmo, 


aveste,  ebbero. 

;  Fui,  fosti,  lu. 

^  Fummo,         foste,  furono. 

Ob9,  B,  The  irregularity  of  an  Italian  verb  almost  always  falls  on  the  pre- 
terite definite.    This  is  irregular  only  in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  and 

1  Almost  all  the  verbs  of  the  second  coi\jugation  have  a  double  form  for  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular,  and  third  person  plural,  and  instead  of  d,  ^ 
srvno,  they  end  in  elH,  eUe,  ettero^  as :  credere^  to  believe. 
Credei,  or  credetti, 
Credestl, 

Credd  or  credette ; 
Credemmo, 
Credeste, 

Crederono,  or  credettero. 
Practice  alone  can  teach  which  form  is  to  be  preferred.    We  have,  however, 
ascertained  that  when  the  verb  ends  in  tere  the  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the 
irst  form,  as  t 

Potere,  to  be  able  (can)  —  potei,  I  was  able. 
Battere,  to  beat  "  —  battel,  I  did  beat. 
Esistere,  to  exist     "      —  edstei,  I  existed,  Ae. 
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di» 


tbe  third  person  plural,  which  almost  inyariably  end  the  first  person  singula, 
in  «,  the  third  person  singular  in  e,  and  the  third  person  plural  in  ero,    Ex. 


To  please — pleated  (past  part*). 

Ipleased,  Ac. 

To  know — known. 
I  knew,  Ac. 

To  hold^held. 
Iheld,Ac. 

To  wish — wished. 
I  wished,  &a 

To  readr-^read. 
I  read,  Ac 

To  iake-'Aook. 
I  took,  Ac 


Piacere — piaciuto, 

Pr$teriU  Definiif 

<  Piaoqni,  piaeesti,    piacqne. 

<  Piacemmo,      piaceste,   piacquero  < 

Conoscere — conosduto. 

r  Conobbi,       conoscesti,     conobbe. 

<  Conoscem-    conosceste,     conobbe- 
(     mo.  ro 


Tenere — tenuto, 

{ Tenni,  tenesti, 

C  Tenemmo,      teneste, 

Volere — voluto. 
{ Volli,  YolesU, 

c  Volemmo,      voleste, 

Leggere — letto. 
( Lessi,  leggesti, 

I  Leggemmo,     leggeste. 


tenne. 
tennero. 


voile. 
voUero.' 


lessero^ 


Prendere — preso. 
{  Presi,  prendestl,    press. ' 

(  Prendemmo,  prendeste,    presero.s 


s  AH  verbs  having  c  before  the  termination  «re  of  the  infinitive  are  conju- 
gated in  the  same  manner,  as :  ruueerCf  Jto  be  bom ;  taeere^  lo  be  silent ;  giacere^ 
to  lie,  to  be  situate ;  nuoeere^  to  hurt ;  except  cwxert^  to  cook,  bake ;  and  conor- 
eere,  to  know ;  wiiich  have  In  the  pret.  def.  comi  and  eofnMi. 

*  The  principal  verbs  whicli,  besides  the  above  three,  double  in  the  preterite 
definite  the  consonant  in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  and  third  person 
plural  are :  avtre^  to  have ;  Mti^  I  had  x  rompere,  to  break ;  ruppit  I  broke : 
eatUre,  to  faH ;  eaddi,  I  fell :  Mpare,  to  know ;  teppif  I  knew :  pioverh,  to  rain ; 
piowe,  it  rained. 

*  All  verbs  whose  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  terminates  in  gs^o^  co, 
00,  primOf  euoto^  have  their  preterite  defimte  terminated  in  «n,  as :  Dioo^  I  say ; 
di99i^  I  said :  fcrtvo,  I  write ;  mriBn^  I  wrote :  ««prtmo,  I  express ;  uprtaai^  I 
expressed :  tctioto,  I  shake ;  9co9Bi^  I  shook :  ptrcuoto^  1  strike ;  percoatiy  I  struck. 

B  All  verbs  whose  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  ends  in  eio  have  their 
preterite  definite  either  in  om,  m£,  {«£,  on,  or  -usi,  according  to  the  letters  that 
precede  tliis  termination,  as  :  permtadOf  I  persuade  ;  pernuttif  I  persuaded ' 
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To  choose — chosen. 
I  chose,  Ac. 


Scegliere — scelto. 

{  SceUi,  Bcegliesti,     scelae. 

C  Scegliemmc*,  sceglieste,     •cebeis  * 


Ob9,  C.  The  learner  has  on>y  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  irre- 
irularity  of  the  first  person  singular  of  this  tense ;  this  once  known,  all  the 
others  are.  For,  in  addition  to  the  first  person  singular,  the  irregular  persons 
of  this  tense  are  the  third  person  singular  and  third  person  plural,  all  the  other 
persons  are  always  regular.  The  first  person  singular,  therefore,  ending  in  i, 
the  third  person  singular  changes  i  into  e,  and  the  third  person  plural  into  ero, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  abore  examples.  This  rule  holds  good  throughout 
the  Italian  language.  All  the  other  rules  that  can  be  given  on  the  formation  oi 
this  tense  in  irregular  verbs  are  contained  in  the  above  five  notes. 


ON  THE  USE  OP  THE  PRETERITE  DEFINITE. 

This  tense  is  so  called,  because  it  always  expresses  an  action  completed  at  • 
time  specified,  either  by  an  adverb  or  some  other  circumstance.    Ex. 


I  had  done  reading  when  he  tnUrtd. 

Ton  had  lost  your  purse,  uihm  J  found 
mint* 


Aveva  finito  di  leggere,  quando  §gH 

enird. 
Ella  aveva  (vol  avevate)  perduto  la 

di  Lei  (la  vostra)  borsa,  ^uoiuis 

trofpcd  la  mia. 

06«.  D,  These  examples  show  that  the  pluperfect  is  formed  in  Italian,  as 
in  English,  with  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  you  conjugate. 


We  had  dined,  when  he  arrived. 

The  king  had  named  an  admiral,  when 
he  heard  of  yoo. 

AfUr  having  spoken,  yeu  veniawaiy. 
After  shaving,  /  wuhed  my  face. 

After  having  warmed  themselves,  Uuy 
vent  into  the  garden. 


Avevamo  pranzato,  qvumdo  egli  ar^ 

rixb  (or  gvunee). 
U  re  aveva    &tto   nn  ammfraglio, 

quendo gUeiparlb  dl  Lei  (or  quanr 

do  gli  pttrlarono  dl  Lei). 
Dopo  aver  parlato,  Ella  se  ne  and^ 
Dapo  essermi  sbarbato,  mi  lavid  la 

fkccia. 
Dapo  essersi  scaldati,  andarono  in 

giardino. 


ehiedo^  I  ask ;  c^iett,  I  asked :  rodo,  I  gnaw ;  roei,  I  gnawed :  ckhido,  I  shut ; 
thiuei^  I  did  shut :  fondo^  I  melt ;  /tm,  I  melted. 

0  Verbs  whose  termination  o  of  the  first  person  singular  indicative  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  which  in  its  turn  Is  preceded  by  one  of  the  liquids  A  n*  ^i 
with  which  they  form  the  syllables  Igo,  nco,  rdo,  have  their  preterite  definite  in 
<^  tiK,  or  rd,  as  :  vineo,  1  vanquish ;  vlntj;  I  vanquished :  tnordo,  I  bite .  martL 
Ibit,^. 
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A»  toon  OM  the  ben  rang,  jovl  awoke. 

A»  9oon  as  ihey  called  me,  I  got  up. 
As  soon  as  he  was  ready,  he  came  to 

eee  me. 
As  soon  as  ve  had  our    money,  ve 

agreed  to  that. 
As  soon  as  he  had  his  horse,  fte  earns  to 

show  it  me. 
After  having  tried  sereral  times,  Viey 

succeeded  in  doing  it. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  obtained  what 

I  wanted. 
As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him,  lie  did  what 

I  told  him. 
The  business  was  soon  over. 


Thsto  che  la  campana  ttcmd,  Ella  si 

risveglid  (toI  vi  risvegUaste). 
T\tsto  ehe  ml  chiamaronOy  ml  Isoai, 
Tbsto   che  fu  pronto,  venns  a  Te 

dermi. 
Thsto  the  noi  oMmmo  11  nostro  da- 

naro,  oonvenimmo  dl  cid. 
Tosto  che  ebbe  il  suo  cavallo,  vsnm 

a  mostrarmelo. 
Dopo  arer  prorate  parecchie  Tolte, 

perventiero  a  larlo. 
TVwto  die  lo  vidif  atienni  cid  di  cul 

aveva  bisogno. 
Ihsto  che  gli  parlttif  fece  cid  che  gU 

dissi. 
L*  afiare  fu  ben  tosto  fatto. 


OP  THE  PRETERITE  ANTERIOR. 

(Passaio    anterior e,) 

This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  preterite  definitive  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  you  conjugate.  It  is  used  (from  its  name  antsriors, 
anterior,)  to  express  an  action  past  before  another  which  is  likewise^  past,  and 
Is  hardly  erer  used  except  after  one  of  the  conjunctions : 

<  Tosto  che. 

(  Subito  che. 

Dopo  che. 


As  soon  as. 

After. 

When. 


No  sooner. 
Scarcely. 


<  Allorcha. 
c  Q,uando. 

Non  tosto. 

Appena. 


It  also  expresses  au  action  as  quickly  done* 


As  soon  as  J  had  finished  my  work,  I 
carried  It  to  him. 

As  soon  as  J  had  dressed  myself  I  went 
out. 

When  they  had  done  ptayfngt  they  be- 
gan singing. 

Wien  J  had  dined^  it  struck  twelve. 

is  soon  as  the  guests  vers  assembled, 
'  the  repast  oommenood. 

14* 


Tosto  che  sbbi  ftnUo  0  mio  lavoio, 

glielo  portal. 
Tbsto  che  mi  fui  vestito,  usdl. 

Q,uan(P  ebbero  ftmto  di  giuocare,   si 

misero  a  can  tare. 
QuoTuio     eiM      pranzatOf     suond 

mezzodi. 
Tbsto  che  1  convitati  si  fUrono  ra- 

unati,  il  banchetto  comincid. 
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I  had  foOD  done  eating. 

After  the    soldiers    had   pillaged  the 

town,  they  slaughtered  without  pity 

the  women  and  diildren. 

Soarcthf  had  wt  arriotd^  wlten  we  were 
conducted  to  the  king.  * 

Ht  had  no  sooner  perceived  va,  than  he 

ad?anced  towards  us. 
When  he  had  done   readings  he    ex. 

claimed. 
When  he  had  weU  underwood,  he  left. 


To  die  {to  lose  life). 

I  die,  thou  diest,  he  or  she  dies. 
We,  you,  they  die. 

I  died,  Ac. 

Shan  or  will  you  dial 

I  shall  die. 
The  man  died  this  morning,  and  his 

wife  died  also. 
The  man  is  dead. 
Hie  womim  died  this  mcnming. 


To  kiU. 

I  killed,  Ac 

To  tell,  to  relaU. 

The  spectacles. 
The  optician. 
The  accident 

Totorile. 
i  wrote,  Ac. 


j^;^  6m  }  reetojbuto  di  manglare. 
Dopo  eke  i  eoldati  ebbero   eaccheg" 

giata  la  citt^  trucidarono   spie- 

tatamente    le    donne  e  i  land- 

uliL 
Appena  fummo  giunU^   che   ci   si 

oondusse  (or  che  ci  condussero) 

dalre. 
Non  ioeto  egU  ei  ebbe  toorHy  che  si 

avanxd  yerso  noL 
Quond*  ebbe  finUo  di  leggere,  esda- 

md. 
Quomf  ebbe  eapUo  beue^  parti. 


Morire  ;  past  part,  morto. 

Muoio,  muorl,  muore. 

Moriamo,       morite,  muoloiK 

Preterite  definite, 
:  Morii,  moristi,         mor?. 

[  Horimmo,     moriste,       morironc 

Morr&  Ella  (morrete  to\)1 

Horrd. 

L'  uomo  d  morto  quests  mattiaa  e 
sua  moglie  pure  d  niorta. 

L*  uomo  d  morto* 

La  donna  d  morta  questa  mane. 


Uccidere  * ;  past  part,  ucctso 
Preterite  definite, 
{ Uccisi,  uccidesti,        uccise. 

(  Uccidemmo,  uccideste,       ucdnro. 

Raccontare  1. 

Gli  occhiali. 
L'  ottico. 
L'  accidente. 

Scrivere  2 — scritlo, 

PreUriUdeJbvUe. 
c  Scrissi,  scrlvestl,       ocrism. 

\  Scrivemmo,   scriveste,       scrissero- 


EXERCISES. 
185. 
What  did  y  )u  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — I  went 
u>  my  brother,  who  took  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
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sure  to  find  one  of  my  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten  yean 
(da  died  anni). — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morn- 
iDg  ? — When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  (polacco)  count, 
I  went  to  see  (uscii  per  vedere)  the  theatre  of  the  prince,  which  I 
bad  not  seen  before  (non—ancora), — What  did  your  father  do 
when  he  had  breakfasted  ? — He  shaved  and  went  out. — What  did 
your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  ? — He  went  to  the 
baron  (il  harone). — ^Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut 
the  bread  ? — He  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When 
do  you  set  out  ? — I  do  not  set  out  till  {nan  parlo  che)  to-morrow ; 
for  before  I  leave  I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What 
did  your  children  do  when  they  had  breakfasted  ? — They  went  a 
walking  with  their  dear  preceptor  (precettore). — Where  did  your 
uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  himself? — ^He  went  nowhere. 
After  he  had  warmed  himself,  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed. — 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  ? — He  got  up  at  sunrise. — Did  you 
wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  be  had  got  up  before 
roe. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  of  {quando  apprese) 
the  death  (la  morle)  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  was  much  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word  (senza  dir  tnoiio), — Did 
you  shave  before  you  breakfasted  V — I  shaved  when  I  lyul  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  go  to  bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When 
I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written 
them  I  went  to  bed.— At  what  (di  che)  are  you  distressed  (qffliUa)  % 
— I  am  distressed  at  that  accident. — Are  you  afflicted  at  the 
death  (della  nwrte)  of  your  relation  ? — I  am  much  afflicted  at  it 
(ne). — ^When  did  your  relation  die  ? — He  died  last  month. — Of 
whom  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  ? — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog  (il  cog- 
noUno)  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  £riends. — Of  what  has 
your  uncle  complained  % — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have 
done. — Has  he  complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? — He  has  complained  of  it. 

186. 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — ^When  I  was  there 
the  living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there 
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longer. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way 
to  Vienna  1 — It  was  very  bad  weather,  for  it  was,  stormy  {Urn- 
porale),  and  snowed  and  rained  very  heavily  (diroUamente). — 
Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  you  ? — We  sojourned  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived  {Jino  dW  arrivo  d'  un — )  which 
brought  us  to  France. — Will  you  continue  your  narrative  ? — 
Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we  were  taken  (con- 
durre  *)  to  the  king,  who  received  us  very  well,  and  sent  us  back 
to  our  country. — A  peasant  having  seen  that  old  men  {U  vtcchio) 
used  {servirsi  di)  spectacles  (occhiali)  to  read,  went  to  an  optician 
{un  oUico)  and  asked  for  a  pair  {e  ne  dcmando).  The  peasant 
then  took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were 
not  good.  The  optician  put  another  pair  {un  aUro  paid)  of  the 
best  which  he  could  find  in  his  shop  {la  hoUega)  upon  his  nose  ; 
but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to 
him  :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at  all  ?  "  "  If  I  could 
{se  aapessi  leggere),"  said  the  peasant,  '^  I  should  not  {ncn  avret 
hisogno  di)  want  your  spectacles." — Henry  {Enrico)  the  Fourth, 
meeting  one  day  in  his  palace  (i7  palazzo)  a  man  whom  he  did 
not  know  {che  gli  era  sconosciuio),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged 
{appartenesse^  imp.  subj.).  "  I  belong  to  myself,"  replied  the 
man.  "  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  a  stupid  {stoUdo) 
master  {padrone),'^  Tell  us  {La  ci  racconU)  what  has  happened 
to  you  lately  (/'  aHro  giomo), — Very  willingly  {benvolentieriy : 
but  on  condition  {colla  condizione)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  with- 
out  interrupting  {interrompere  *)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt  you : 
you  may  be  {pud  esseme)  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre, 
I  san  the  Speaking  Picture  and  the  Weeping  {piangere  *) 
Woman  performed  {vedere  ♦  rappresentare).  As  I  did  not  find 
this  latter  play  {quesV  ulUma  commedia)  very  amusing  {troppo 
aVtgra  per  me),  I  went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  {la  tnusica) 
caused  me  {cagionare)  a  violent  head-ache  {un  violento  mal  di 
testa),  I  then  lefl  {lasciare)  the  concert,  cursing  it  {maledicendo)^ 
and  went  straight  {erne  ne  andai diJUaio)  to  the  madhouse  {lo  spe* 
dale  deipazzi),  in  order  lo  see  my  cousin.  On  entering  ( 'nlrcnuto) 
the  hospital  of  my  cousin,  I  was  struck  with  horror  {fuipresB  d* 
arrore)  at  seeing  {vedcndo)  several  madmen  {il  pazxo),  who  came 
up  to  me  {awidnargi  ad  ttito),  jumping  {soMare)  and  hoveling 
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(uflare). — ^What  did  you  do  then  ? — I  did  the  same  {altreUanU>\ 
and  they  set  up  a  laugh  (meUersi  **  a  ridere)  as  they  withdrew 
{riiirarsi). 


SIXTYPIRST  LESSON. 
Lezione  sessantesima  prima* 


To  employ. 

Wlien  we  reoeiTod  fome  money,  we 
employed  it  in  parohaslng  good 
books. 

When  yon  bought  of  that  merchant, 
jroa  did  not  alwaya  pay  in  cash. 


Has  your  sister  succeeded  in  mending 

your  cravat  7 
She  lias  succeeded  in  it. 
Has  the  woman  returned  from  the 

market  ? 
She  has  not  yet  returned. 
Did  the  women  agree  to  thati 
They  agreed  to  it. 
Where  is  your  sister  gone? 
She  is  gone  to  church. 


Here  is,  here  are. 

There  is,  there  are. 

There  is  my  book. 
Behold  my  book. 
There  is  my  pen. 
Behold  my  pen. 
There  it  is. 
There  they  are. 
Here  I  am. 


Impiegare  1. 

duando  riccTevamo  del  danaro,  Y 

iropiegavamo    a    comprare    dd 

buoni  libri. 
duando  Ella  comprava  da  questo 

mercante,  non  pagava  sempre  in 

contanti. 


Sua  sorella  ha  dessa  potuto  raccomo- 

dare  la  di  Lei  cravatta  1 
L'  ha  potuto. 
La  donna  d  dessa  litoniata  dal  mar 

cato? 
Non  n*  d  peranco  ritomata. 
Sono  convenute  di  cid  le  donne  7 
Ne  son  convenute. 
OV  i  andata  la  di  Lei  8orela> 
E  andata  in  chiesa. 


Ecco. 

Ecco  il  mio  libro. 

Ecoo  la  mia  penna. 

Eccolo.    Fern,  eeoola* 
EccoU.        '* 
Eccomi. 


06«.  A.  The  pronouns  are  joined  to  the  word  moo  in  the  foUowisir 
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niere  oi  Here  t  am. 
«  •«    thou  an. 

••  "    he  is. 

«  <*    Bheis. 


fhere  or  here  we  are. 
«  ««    yon  are. 

"  «     they  are. 

«  "     they  are. 


Sing^  Pbtr. 

Eccomi.  Eccoci. 

Ecooti.  BcootL 

Eccolo.  Eooott. 

Ecoohu  Bcoole 


I  am  there. 
There  is  some. 

There  is  the  man. 

There  is  the  woman. 
That  is  the  reason  why. 
Therefore  1  say  so. 

My  feet  are  cold. 
His  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 
My  body  is  cold. 
My  head  hurts  me. 


His  leg  hurts  him. 

Her  leg  hurts  her. 
He  has  a  pain  in  his  side. 
Her  tongue  hurts  her  very  much. 


Eccomici,  or  eocomlTL 
Eccone. 


Ecco  P  nomo. 
Ecco  la  donna. 
Eccoperchd. 
Ecco  perchd  lo  dico 


t  Ho  freddo  ai  piedL 
t  Egli  ha  freddo  ai  piedi. 
t  Esse  ha  freddo  alle  manL 
t  Ho  freddo  a  tutto  il  eorpo. 
t  Mi  duole  la  testa  (mi  £a 

testa), 
t  Gli  fa  male  la  gamba. 
t  Le  fa  male  la  gamba. 
t  Ha  male  ad  un  lato. 
t  Le  duole  molto  la  lingua. 


male  k 


A  plate. 

Un  tondo. 

A  clean  plate. 

Clean  plates. 

Dei  tondi  puUti. 

The  son-in-law 

11  genero. 

The  step-son. 

11  figliastro. 

The  daughter-in-law. 

La  nuora. 

The  step-daughter. 

Lafigliastra. 

The  father-in-law. 

11  suocero. 

The  step-father. 

11  patrigno. 

The  mother-in-law. 

La  suocera. 

The  step-mother. 

Lamatrigna. 

The  progress. 

11  progresso. 

To  improve. 

t  Far  dei  progressi. 

To  improve  in  learning. 

t  Far  dei  progressi  negtt  stndll,  i 

scienze. 

The  progress  of  a  malady 

malattia. 
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Wlkat  has  become  of  your  aunt  1 

I  do  nol  know  what  has  become  of 

her. 
What  has  become  of  yoar  sisters  1 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 

them. 


<  Ch'  d  avvenuto  delta  di  Lei  xla? 
ichen'ddelladiLeisial 
Non  80  che  ne  da  avrenuto  (su^.)- 

Ch'  d  aYvenuto  delle  di  Lei  sorellel 
Non  posso  dirle  che  sla  avvenuto  di 
loro  {9ubj.). 


Wine  sens  well. 

Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 

That  door  shuts  easily. 

That  window  does  not  open  easily. 

That  picture  is  seen  £u  off. 
Winter  clothes  are  not  worn  in  sum- 
mer. 
That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 
To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 

It  is  dear. 


II  vino  ha  grande  smercio.^ 
Vi  ha  molta  ricerca  di  vino. 
II  vino  avrd  grande  smercio  1'  anno 

venturo. 
L'  anno  venturo  U  vino  si  venderi 

benissimc 
Cluesta  porta  si  chiude  agevol* 

mente. 
Cluesta  finestra  non  s*  apre  fiictt- 

mente. 
Q,ue8to  quadro  si  vede  da  lontano. 
I  vestiti  del  vemo  non  si  portano 

nella  state. 
Ci()  non  si  dice. 
Questo  non  si  capisce 
Ctuesto  non  si  concepisce. 

Concepire  (concepieco) ;  past 
part,  concepiio;  preterite 
def.  concepu. 

£:chiaro. 


r 


According  to  circumstances. 
The  circumstance. 
That  is  according  to  circumstances. 
It  depends. 


t  Secondo  la  ocoorrenxe. 
L*  occorrenza  (or  la  circostansa). 
Seoondo  le  circostanxe. 
Dipende  (dalle  circostanae). 


Glad. 
Pleased. 
Sorry,  displeased. 

To  scold. 


Ck>ntento  (di  before  in£). 
Soddisfatto  (di  before  Inf.). 
Malcontento,  Inorescioso. 


To  he  angry  with  tomehody. 


Sgridare  1. 

Essere  in  eoUera  eon  qualeuno. 

Essere  tndispettito  coniro  qual 
cuno. 

NtUrire  mal  ammo  contro  qual- 
euno. 

^  though  in  constant  use,  has  not  been  winctinned  yet  bv  In  Cruses 
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To  he  angry  about  something. 

What  are  you  angry  about? 

Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  it? 
I  am  sorry  for  it 


Etsere  indispettiio  per  qtudck% 
cosa. 

t  Q,ual  d  r  oggetto  che  La  indlspet 

tlsccl     * 
t  Le  rincresce  d*  averlo  fattol 
Me  ne  rincresce. 


Are  you  richl 
I  am. 

Are  the  women  handsome  1 
They  are;  they  are  rich  and  hand- 
some. 
Are  you  from  France  1 

lam. 

What  countrywoman  is  sbel 

She  is  from  Italy. 


^  EUaricca? 

Lo  sono. 

Sono  belle  le  donnel 

Lo  sono ;  sono  ricche  e  beQe. 

t  E  Ella  Franoesel    &  EUa  dl 
cia7 

Lo  sono. 
t  Di  qual  paese  d  dessa? 

Essa  d  d'  ItaUa. 


Honest. 

Polite. 

Uncivil 

Impolite. 
Happy,  lucky. 
Unhappy,  unlucky. 

Easy. 

Difficult. 

Useful 

Useless. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  good  deal  1 
It  Is  useful. 
Is  it  well  (right)  to  take  the  property  of 

others? 
It  is  wrong  (bad). 
Ft  is  not  well  (wrong). 

Well,  right 

Bad,  wrong. 


Onesto. 

Civile. 

Incivile. 

Scortese  (ImpuUto). 

Felice. 

Infellce. 

Facile. 

DifficUe. 

uaie. 

Inutile. 

^  egli  utQe  di  seriver  moltol 

^  utile. 

fe  «gli  ledto  di  prendere  V  avere  de^^ 

altri  7  (0  la  roba  degl'  altri). 
Non  va  bene  (sta  male). 
Non  d  ledto. 
Bene. 
Male. 


Ofwhatuaeisthati 
That  Is  of  no  use. 

What  is  that? 

I  do  not  know  what  that  is. 

What  is  in 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 


(t  A  che  serve  ci5  7 
(i  Achegiova7 

<  t  Cid  non  i  buono  a  niente. 
c  t  Cid  non  serve  a  niente. 

Che  d  questo  7 

Non  80  che  aia  {prtteni  mibj,}. 

Ched7 

<  Non  so  che  sia  (tubj.). 

I  Non  so  che  cosa  aia  iprm.  smVV 
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What  to  your  name  7 


My  name  is  Charles. 


What  do  you  call  thh  in  Italian  7 
How  do  yon  express  this  in  Italian  7 
What  is  that  called  7 
That  flower  is  called  anemone. 


'Comesichiama7 
I  dual  d  il  di  Lei  nome  7 
.  Che  nome  ha  Ella  7 
[  Mi  chiamo  Carlo. 
:  Ho  nome  Carlo. 

Come  si  chlama  ciO  in  italiano7 

Come  si  dice  questo  in  italiano  7 

Cbme  si  chlama  cid  7 

Questo  fiore  ha  nome  anemone* 


George  (&«  Third.  |     Giorgio  ter20. 

O^.  B,    After  the  Christian  names  of  sovereigns  the  Italians  employ  t^ 
ordinal  numbers,  as  in  English,  but  without  using  the  article. 


Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 
Henry  the  First. 
Henry  the  Second. 
Charles    the     Fifth    spoke     several 
European  languages  fluently. 
Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 


Luigi  decimo  quarto. 

Enrico  quarto. 

Enrico  primo. 

Enrico  secondo. 

Carlo  Q,uinto  parlava  speditameoM 

parecchie  lingue  europee. 
Europe,  europeo. 
Speditamente. 


Rather. 

Rather — than. 
Rather  than  squander  my  money,  I 

wiUkeepit. 
1  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  thither. 
I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  wear 

it. 
He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I. 
A  half-worn  coat. 
To  do  things  imperfectly  (by  halves). 


PiuKosto, 

Piuttosto  che  (di). 

Piuttosto  che  disslpare  il  mio  da 

naro,  lo  conserverO. 
Lo  pagherd  piuttosto  che  andarvi. 
Abbrucierd  1'  abito  piuttosto  che  por 

tarlo. 
Egll  d  arrivato  prima  di  me. 
Un  abito  mezzo  logoro. 
Far  le  cose  a  metit  (a  mezzo). 


EXERCISES. 


187. 
Did  your  mother  pray  for  any  one  when  she  went  to  church  T 
—She  prayed  for  her  children. — For  whom  did  we  pray  ? — ^You 
prayed  for  your  parents. — For  whom  did  our  parents  pray  ?— • 
They  prayed  for  their  children. — When  you  received  your  money 
what  did  you  do  with  it  {cJie  ne  facevano)  1 — We  employed  it  in 
purchasing  (a  comprare)  some  good  books. — Did  you  employ 
yours  also  (pure)  in  purchasing  books  ? — No  ;  I  employed  it  in 
assisting  (a  soccorrere)  the  poor  (i  paveri). — Did  you  not  pay  you/ 
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tailor  ?-— We  did  pay  him. — ^Did  you  always  pay  in  cash  wher 
y  ou  bought  of  that  merchant  ? — ^We  always  paid  in  cash,  for  we 
never  bought  on  credit. — Has  your  sister  succeeded  in  mending 
{ha  potuto  raccomodare)  your  stockings  ? — She  has  suoceeded  in 
it  {V  ha  potuto). — Has  your  mother  returned  from  church  ? — She 
nas  not  yet  returned. — Whither  is  your  aunt  gonel — She  is 
gone  to  church. — Whither  are  our  cousins  {fern.)  gone  ? — ^They 
are  gone  to  the  concert. — Have  they  not  yet  returned  from  it  ? — 
They  have  not  yet  returned. — ^Did  you  forget  any  thing  when  you 
went  to  school  1 — We  often  forgot  our  books. — Where  did  you 
forget  them  ? — We  forgot  them  at  the  8ohool.*-Did  we  forget  any 
thing  ? — You  forgot  nothing. 

188. 
Who  is  there  ^ — It  is  I  (sonio), — Who  are  those  men  ? — They 
are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ? — They  are  Americans. — Where  is  my  book  ? — There  it 
is. — And  my  pen  ? — Here  it  is. — Where  is  your  sister  ? — There 
she  is. — Where  are  our  cousins  (fem.)l — There  they  are. — 
Where  art  thou,  John  {Giovanni)  ? — Here  I  am. — ^Why  do  your 
children  live  in  France  ? — They  wish  to  learn  French  ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  live  in  France. — Why  do  you  sit  near  the 
fire  ? — My  feet  and  hands  are  cold ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit 
near  the  fire. — Are  your  sister's  hands  cold  ? — ^No  ;  but  her  feet 
are  cold. — What  is  the  matler  with  your  aunt  ? — Her  leg  hurts 
her. — Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ? — My  head  hurts  me. — 
What  is  the  matter  with  that  woman  ? — Her  tongue  hurts  her 
very  much. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  shall  not  eat  before  I  have 
a  {prima  d'  aver)  good  appetite. — Has  your  sister  a  good  appetite  ? 
— She  has  a  very  good  appetite  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  she  eats 
so  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do 
you  not  return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading  them  once  more 
{ancor  una  volta) ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned 
them  to  you ;  but  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read 
them  a  second  time  {per  la  seconda  volta), — Why  have  you  not 
brought  my  shoes  ? — They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not 
bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them  you  now :  here  they  are. — Why 
has  your  daughter  not  learnt  her  exercises  ? — She  has  taken  a 
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walk  with  her  oompanion ;  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not 
learnt  them :  but  she  promises  to  learn  them  to-morrow,  if  you  do 
not  scold  (sgridare)  her. 

189. 
A  French  officer  {^ziale)  having  arrived  {essendo  arrivato)  at 
the  court  (la  carte)  of  Vienna,  the  .empress  Theresa  (Teresa) 
asked  (damandare)  him,  if  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  N., 
whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before  (la  vigiUa),  was  (fosie,  subj.) 
really  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  (del)  world,  as  was  said. 
**  Madam,*'  replied  (rispondere  *)  the  officer,  "  I  thought  so  yes. 
tcrday.*': — How  do  you  like  that  meat  ? — I  like  it  very  well. — 
May  I  ask  you  for  (Oserei  domandarle)  a  piece  of  that  fish?— If 
you  will  have  the  goodness  (la  hontd)  to  pass  (jxrrgere)  me  your 
plate,  I  will  give  you  some.*  -Would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
pour  me  out  some  drink  (di  t  irsamd  da  here,  or  di  meacemti)  1 — 
With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  (Cicerone)  seeing  his  son>in-law, 
who  was  very  short  (piccoUssimo),  arrive  (venire)  with  a  long 
sword  (con  una  hmga  spada)  at  his  side  (al  lato\  said,  *^  Who  has 
fastened  (aitaccare)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword  ?" 

190. 
What  has  become  of  your  uncle  ? — ^I  will  tell  you  what  has 
become  of  him.  Here  is  the  chair  (la  Media)  upon  which  he  oflen 
sat  (essere  seduio). — Is  he  dead  ? — He  is  dead. — ^When  did  he 
die  ? — ^He  died  two  years  ago. — ^I  am  very  much  grieved  at  it. — 
Why  do  you  not  sit  down  ? — If  you  will  stay  with  me,  I  will  sit 
down ;  but  if  you  go  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — What  has 
become  of  your  aunt  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  her. 
— Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  sister  ? — ^I  will  tell 
you  what  has  become  of  her. — Is  she  dead  ? — She  is  not  dead.  — 
What  has  become  of  her  ? — She  is  gone  to  Vienna. — ^What  has 
become  of  your  sisters  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 
them,  fi>r  I  have  not  seer  them  these  two  years. — Are  your  parents 
still  alive? — They  are  dead. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin 
(Jem.)  died  ? — It  is  six  months  since  she  died. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  year  ? — It  did  not  sell  very  well  ;  but  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal,  and  it  will  not  be  * 
ilear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  ? — Do  you  not  see  how  it 
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smokes  here  ? — I  see  it ;  but  you  must  (biscgna)  open  the  window 
instead  of  opening  the  door. — ^The  window  does  not  open  easily ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it  ? 
— I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  (eke  nan  vi  sard)  nrK>re 
smoke. — Did  you  oflen  go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that 
country  ? — We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a  hunting. — If  you  will 
go  with  us  into  the  country  you  will  see  my  father's  castle. — ^You 
are  very  polite,  Sir;  but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already. 

191. 
When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  it  when  I  was 
travelling  {viaggiando)  last  year. — It  is  a  very  fine  castle,  and  is 
seen  far  ofiT.— How  is  that  said  ?— That  is  not  said. — That  cannot 
be  comprehended  {non  si  concepisce)  ;  cannot  every  thing  be  ex- 
pressed in  your  language? — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but 
not  as  in  yours. — Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow  ? — It  will  depend 
upon  circumstances  {secondo)  ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  I  shall  rise 
early,  but  if  I  go  to  bed  late  I  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  my 
children  ? — If  they  are  good  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  ? — If  you  get  ready  (far  preparare)  the  food 
I  like  I  shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter 
which  you  received  this  morning  ? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — 
When  will  you  read  it  ? — I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time 
(che  ne  avrb  il  tempo), — Of  what  use  is  that  ? — It  is  of  no  use. — 
Why  have  you  picked  it  up? — I  have  picked  it  up  in  order 
to  show  it  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you,  for  I  do  not  know;  but  I  will  ask  (domandare  a)  my 
brother,  who  will  tell  you. — Where  did  you  find  it  ? — I  found 
it  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive 
it  from  afar? — ^I  had  no  need  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  the  river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a 
thing  ? — Never. — Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  ? — It  is,  according 
to  circumstances :  if  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  (straniero) 
language,  it  is  useful  to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to 
write  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write  ;  but, 
in  order  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  one  must  (bisogjia)  do  both 
(/'  wioeP  aUro).—l8  it  useful  to  write  all  that  one  says  ?— That 
is  useless. 
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As  to  {as  far). 

As  to  me. 

A#  Itf  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  say. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 

She  died  of  the  small-pox. 
The  small-pox. 
The  fever. 
The  intermittenl  ley  or. 

The  apoplexy. 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 

He  has  an  ague. 

His  fever  has  returned. 

He  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 

To  Strike. 


Sure. 
To  he  sure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that 

I  am  sure  that  she  has  arrived. 
I  am  sure  of  it. 


To  happen. 


Somathing  has  happened. 


In  quanta  a,  or  quanto  a. 
^  Q,uanto  a  me. 
C  In  quanto  a  me. 

Quanto  a  cid,  non  so  che  dirsw 

Non  so  che  Care. 

Non  so  dove  andare. 

Non  sa  che  rispondere. 

Non  sappiamo  che  comprars. 


Morirt^  d*  una  malatiia. 

Essa  d  morta  del  vaiuolo. 

II  vaiuolo. 

La  febbre. 

La  febbre  intermit tente. 
I  L'  attacco  d'  apoplesaia. 
[  11  colpo  apopletico,  1'  apoplesaia. 

Egii  aveva  un  accesso  di  febbre. 

P*  preso  dalla  febbre. 

Gli  d  ritomata  la  febbre. 

Egli  d  stato  colpito  d*  apopIessiiL 

Colpire  {colpisco,  &c.) 


SicurOy    certo    (fem.    sicura, 

certa). 
Esser  sicuro  (certo)  di  qualehf 

cosa. 
I  Ne  sono  sicuro  (certo). 
:  Sono  certo  (sicuro)  di  dd. 
Sono  certo  ch*  essa  d  arrivata. 
Ne  sono  certo  (sicuro). 


Accadere*;  p.  pan.  accaduio 
(Conjugated  like  cadere,  Less.  I|{.) 
Preterite  Defimt4, 
Accaddi,         accadesti,    accadde. 
Accademmo,  accadeste,    accaddera 

[Used  only  in  the  3d  pen.} 
i;  accaduto  qualche  eota. 
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Nothing  has  happened. 
What  hae  happened? 
What  has  happened  to  her? 
She  has  had  an  accident 


Non  ^  accaduto  niente. 
Ch'  d  accaduto  7 
Che  le  d  accaduio  1 
Essa  ha  avuto  on  accident* 


To  shed. 


To  pour  oiU. 

A  tear. 

To  shed  tears. 

To  poor  out  some  drink. 
I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  man. 
With  tears  in  his,  tier,  our,  or  my  eyes. 


iSpargere*  2  ;  p.  part,  sparso 
PreUriU  DcJbiiU. 
Sparsi,  spargesti,    sparse. 

Sparge.'umo,     spargeste,    sparseio 

Versare  1. 

Una  lagrima. 
Spargers  lagrime. 
Versar  da  here  (mesoere). 
Verso  da  here  a  quest'  nomo. 
CoUe  lagrime  agli  occhi. 


Sweet,  mild. 
Sour,  acid. 
Some  swoet  wine. 
A  mild  air. 
Amlldiephyr. 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing   makes  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  ofj  and  intercourse 
with,  our  friends. 

Ob§,  A.  lyiere  w,  in  the  above  signification,  may  be  rendered  In  seven  difler- 
ent  manners,  viz.  ovpi,  ewi,  vi  ha^  vi^  v*  ha,  v*  l,  c^  I. 


Dolce. 

Acido,  acida. 

Del  vino  dolce. 

Un'  aria  dolce. 

Un  dolce  zeffiro. 

Un  dolce  sonno. 

Non  awi  cosa  che  renda  la  vitaco;  1 

dolce  quanto  la  societa  e  il  com- 

mercio  del  nostri  amicL 


To  repair  to. 


To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's  regi- 
ment 
An  army,  a  regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 


Renderst  a  (pret.    def.   r€*iy 
rendesti,  rese,  &c.) 

Renders!  all'  esercito,  al  suo  reggX 

mento. 
Un  esercito,  un  reggimento. 
Mi  sono  reso  a  questo  Inogo. 
Yi  si  d  reao. 


To  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriek, 
•  To  help. 


I  help  him  to  do  it 
I  help  you  to  write. 
I  will  help  you  to  work. 


Gridare  1. 

Aiuiare  1  (governs  the  accns 

and  takes  a  before  the  inf.) 

L'  aiuto  a  farlo. 
L'  aiuto  a  scrivere. 
Yoglio  aiutarla  a  lavorare 
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To  cry  for  help. 
The  help. 


( Chiamare  aiuto. 
c  Oomandar  soccorso. 
L'  aiuto,  il  soccorso. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass  me 

that  plate  1 
Will  you  pass  me  that  plate,  if  you 

please? 

To  reach,  offer,  fn'esent. 


To  favour. 


Infonnarsi  di  qualcuno. 

Vnol  EUa  aver  la  bonti  di  porgermi 
quel  piatto  7 
t  Favorieca  di  poi|rermi  quel  piatto  1 

Porgere  ♦  2,  past  part,  porta 
(pret.  def.  porsi,  porgesti, 
parse,  &c.). 

Favorire  3  (favorisco), 

Obs,  B,    If  you  pUaee  Is  often  rendered  in   Italian  by  the  imperative 


Favorisca  di  sedersL 

Come  Le  place. 
Come  Le  aggrada. 

Aggradire  3  {isco), 

SBussare  aUa  porta. 
Picchiare  aUa  porta 


Please  to  sit  down. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  yon  like. 

To  please. 
To  knack  at  the  door. 

To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrust  one. 

Do  yon  trust  that  man  ? 

I  trust  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 


To  iaugh  at  something. 


Do  you  laugh  at  thati 
I  laugh  at  it. 
At  what  do  they  laugh  t 
To  laugh  in  a  person's  fiioe. 


f  Affidarsi  a  qualcuno. 

\  Non  fidarsi  di  qualcuno. 
I  Dlffidare  di  qualcuno. 

Si  fida  Ella  di  quest'  uomo  t 

Mbgliaffido.    MifidodiLui. 

Egli  s*  affida  in  me  (or  a  me). 

Non  bisogna  fidarsi  di  tutti. 


Ridere  *  di  quakhe  cosa  (Les. 
sons  LIV.  and  LX.) 

Preteriu  Definite, 
Risi,  ridestl,  rise. 

Ridemmo,  rideste,  risers. 

Ride  Ella  di  cid.?    Ridetevoldil 

Ne  rido. 

Dicheridono? 

Ridersi  di  qualcuno. 
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We  laughed  in  his  &ce. 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  !angh  at  (deride)  you. 
Did  you  laugh  at  us  ? 
We  did  not  laugh  at  you. 

We  nerer  laugh  at  any  body. 


Noi  ci  siamo  rial  dl  lui. 
r  Ridersi  ^ 

)  Beffarsi  i  dl  quakuno^ 

C  Farei  beffe    3 
(  Mi  rido  dj  vol  (di  Lei). 
.  M:  beflb  di  voi  (di  Lei). 

Si  Iwsffava  Ella  di  noi  1 
{  Non  ci  ridevamo  di  Lei  (di  vof). 
(  Non  ci  beffavamo  di  Lei  (di  voi.) 
^  Non  ci  beffiamo  mai  di  nessuno. 
)  Non  ci  facdamo  mai  beffe  di  nes 
C     Buno. 


Pull. 

Pieno. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 

XJn  libro  pieno  d'  errort 

To  afford. 

f  Aver  di  che.     Aver  can  Ju 

Can  you  afford  to  buy  that  horse? 

Ha  Ella  di  che  comprare  quel  oa 

vallo? 

I  can  afford  it. 

Ho  di  che  comprarlo. 

I  cannot  afford  it 

Non  ho  di  che  comprarlo. 

Who  is  there  7 

Chi  d  \kl 

J/isL 

Souo  io. 

Obt,  C,    The  impersonal  pronoun  U  is  not  rendered  in  Italian. 

It  is  not  I. 

Non  sono  io. 

Isi^he? 

£:  desso? 

//is not  he. 

Non  d  desso. 

Are  they  your  brothers'? 

Sono  idi  Lei  firateUi  (orisool^sr 

i  vostri  frateUi)  ? 

R  is  they. 

Sono  essi. 

//  is  not  they. 

Non  sono  essi. 

Is  if  she? 

Odessa? 

It  is  she. 

kdessa. 

It  is  not  she. 

Non  a  dessa. 

Are  they  your  sisters? 

Sono  le  di  Lei  sorelle  (or  le  sue,  or  It 

vostre  sorelle)  ? 

n  is  they. 

Sono  esse. 

n  is  not  they. 

Non  sono  esse. 

il  is  I  who  speak. 

Son  io  che  parlo. 

Is  i/ they  wh» laugh? 

Son  essi  (/on.  esse)  che  ridono  ? 

[t  is  you  who  laugh. 

1:  Lei  che  ride  (siete  voi  che  ridete). 

Is  U  thou  who  hast  done  it  ? 

Sei  tu  che  1'  hai  fatto  ? 

/  Siete  voi,  signori,  che  aveta  dettM 

U  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  said 

>     cid. 

that. 

)  Sono  loro  signori  ohs  hanno  dixtc 

^     eld. 
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We  leant  Itafian,  my  brother  and  I. 

Fou  and  I  will  go  into  the  country. 

Tou  and  ho  will  stay  at  home. 

You  will  go  to  the  country,  and  I  will 

return  to  town. 
A  lady.    A  lady  of  the  court 
What  were  you  doing  when  your  tutor 

waa  here  1 
I  waa  doing  nothing. 
What  did  you  aay  1 
I  said  nothing. 


Biio  fratettoed  lo  imparlamo  T  ita 

llano. 
Ella  (vol)  ed  io  andremo  in  cam- 

pagna. 
Ella  (vol)  ed  eaao  rea  teranno  a  caea. 
Vol  andrete  (Klla  andra)   in  cam* 

pagna  ed  io  ritornerd  in  citta. 
Una  signora.    Una  dama  di  corte. 
Che  faceva  (facevate)  quando  11  di 

Lei  (il  Toatro)  precettore  era  qui? 
Io  non  fiaceva  niente  (nulla). 
Che  diceva  Ella? 
Io  non  diceva  niente 


EXERCISES. 


192. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the  room 
(nelia  camera)  of  your  friend  (/cm.).— .Is  it  right  (permeaso)  to 
take  the  books  of  other  people  ? — It  is  not  right,  I  know  ;  but  I 
wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeased  {non 
ne  sard  incresciosa),  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as  I  have 
read  it. — What  is  your  name  ? — My  name  is  William  (GugH^ 
ebno). — What  is  your  sister's  name? — Her  name  is  Eleanor 
(Eleonora). — Why  does  Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? — Because 
she  has  taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  are  these  children  complain- 
ing ? — Francis  (Francesco)  complains  of  Eleanor,  and  Eleanor 
of  Francis. — Who  is  right  ? — They  are  both  (tMie  due)  wrong; 
for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books,  and  Francis  Elea- 
nor's.— To  whom  have  you  lent  Dante's  works  {le  opere  di  Danie)  ? 
— I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Louisa 
(Lwigia). — How  is  that  said  in  Italian  ? — It  is  said  thus. — How 
is  that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in  French. — ^Has  the 
tailor  brought  you  your  new  coat  ? — He  has  brought  it  me,  but 
it  does  not  fit  me. — Will  he  make  you  another  ? — He  will  mak^ 
me  another ;  for,  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away  (dar 
via). — Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it. — Why  will 
you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — Will  you  pay  for 
it  ? — I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it. — To  whom  do  those  fine 
books  belong  (appartefigono)  ? — ^They  belong  to  William. — Whp 

W 
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has  giTen  them  to  him  ? — Hia  father. — ^Will  he  read  them  ?— He 
will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Who  has  told  you  that  ? 
— He  has  told  me  so  himself  {egU  itesso). 

193. 

What  countrywoman  is  that  lady  (la  tignora)  ? — She  is  from 
France. — ^Are  you  from  France  ? — ^No,  I  am  from  Germany. — 
Why  do  you  not  give  your  clothes  to  mend  ? — It  is  not  worth 
while,  for  I  must  have  (nU  ahbisognano)  new  clothes. — Is  the  coat 
which  you  wear  not  a  good  one  ? — It  is  a  half. worn  coat,  and  b 
good  for  nothing. — Are  you  angry  with  any  one  (essere  in  coUera 
con  qualcuno)  ? — I  am  angry  with  Louisa,  who  went  to  the  Opera 
without  telling  me  a  word  of  it. — Where  were  you  when  she  went 
out  ? — I  was  in  my  room. — I  assure  you  that  she  did  not  know 
it. — Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  {spediiamente)  several 
European  languages,  used  to  say  {aveva  costume  di  dire\  that  we 
should  speak  {che  hisognava  parlare)  Spanish  with  the  gods, 
Italian  with  our  friend  (yei».),  French  with  our  friend  (nuu.), 
German  with  soldiers,  English  with  geese  {coUe  oche),  Hungarian 
(ungherese)  with  horses,  and  Bohemian  (hoemo)  with  the  devil. 

194. 
Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  ? — She  died  of  fever. — ^How 
is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  alive. — He  died  three 
months  ago. — I  am  surprised  {maravigliato)  at  it,  for  he  was  very 
well  last  summer  when  I  was  in  the  country. — Of  what  did  he 
die  ? — He  died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? 
— She  is  not  (non  ista)  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (fe  e 
riiomata). — Has  she  the  intermittent  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but 
she  has  often  cold  fits. — What  is  become  of  the  woman  whom  I 
saw  at  your  mother's? — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — ^Do 
your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  tear 
them  rather  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  man  ask 
me  for  ?— He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — If 
he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  (domani  maUina)  to  my  house, 
I  will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money 
•han  repair  thither  ^rer^dervisi). — Why  does  t|ie  mother  of  oiJT 
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old  servant  shed  tears  ? — What  has  happened  to  her  ? — She  sheds 
tears  because  the  old  clergyman  {U  vecchio  ecclesiasHco)^  her 
firiend,  who  was  so  very  good  to  her  (che  kfaceva  ianlo  hene)y  died 
a  few  days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ? — He  has  been 
struck  with  apoplexy. — ^Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his 
letters  ? — I  have  helped  him. — Will  you  help  me  to  work  when 
we  go  (quando  noi  andremo)  to  town  ? — I  will  help  you  to  work, 
if  you  help  me  to  get  a  livelihood. 

195. 
Have. you  inquired  afler  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  ? — ] 
have  inquired  afler  him,  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  him. — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three 
years  ago  ? — He  lived  then  (aUora)  in  Charles-street  (neHa  con- 
trada  Carlo,  or  via  Carlo),  number  fifly-seven. — How  do  you  like 
this  wine  ? — I  like  it  very  well,  but  it  is  a  little  sour. — How  does 
your  sister  like  those  apples  (la  meJa)  ? — She  likes  them  very 
well,  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  that  plate  ? — With  much  pleasure. 
— Shall  I  (devo)  pass  you  these  fishes  ? — ^I  will  thank  you  to 
(prego  di)  pass  them  to  me. — Shall  I  (devo)  pass  the  bread  to 
your  sister  ? — ^You  will  oblige  her  (Le  fard  piacere)  by  passing 
it  to  her  {nel  porgergUelo). — How  does  your  mother  like  our  food  ? 
— She  likes  it  very  well,  but  she  says  that  she  has  eaten  enough. 
' — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  I — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  (La 
prego  di)  give  me  a  little  bit  (unpezzetto)  of  that  mutton  ? — Will 
you  pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  (favorisca)  1 — Have  you  not 
drunk  enough  ? — Not  yet,  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  (devo 
to)  give  you  (versarle)  some  wine  1 — No ;  1  like  cider  better.— 
Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do  not  know  what  to  eat. — ^Who  knocks 
at  the  door  ? — ^It  is  a  foreigner. — Why  does  he  cry  ? — ^He  cries 
because  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — What  has  hap- 
pened to  you  1 — Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — ^Where  will  you 
go  this  evening  ? — I  do  not  know  where  to  go. — Where  will  your 
brothers  go? — ^I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go;  as  for  me,  I 
shall  go  to  the  tHeatre. — Why  do  you  go  to  town  ? — I  go  thither 
in  order  to  purchase  some  books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  me  I 
— I  will  go  with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. 
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To  get  into  a  scrape. 

To  get  out  of  a  scrape. 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

That  man  always  gets  into  scrapes, 

but  he   always  gets  out  of  them 

again. 


f  Altirarsi  catUm  affari. 
f  Cavarsi  d*  impiccio. 

Mi  son  cavato  d'  impiccio. 

Quest'  uomo  s'  atUra  mai  sampii 

cattivi  afiari,  ma  n*  esce  sempvB 

fiicilmente. 


Between. 
Amongst  or  amidst. 


To  make  some  one's  acquamt- 

ance. 
To    become    acquainted    wUh 

somebody. 

I  have  made  his  or  her  acquaintance.  ^ 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  him  ( 
or  her.  ) 

Are  you  acquainted  with  him  (her)  1  J 
Do  you  know  him  (her)  ?  > 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).        > 
I  know  him  (her).  $ 

He  or  she  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  > 
She  or  he  is  my  acquaintance.  ) 

He  Is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  ac- 
quaintance. 


To  enjoy. 
Do  yon  enjoy  good  health  1 

To  he  well. 

She  is  well 

Toifnagine. 


Fra  or  tra. 


Far  conoscenxa  coti  qualamo. 

Ho  feitto  la  sua  conoeceoza. 

Lo  (la)  conosce  Ellal 

Lo  (la)  conosco. 

£:  di  mia  conoscenza,  or 
^  una  mia  conoscenza. 
Non  i  un  amico,  d  solamente  vm 
conoscenza. 


Godere  2,  di. 
<  Gode  Ella  buona  salute  1 
(  Gode  Ella  d'  una  buona  salute  1 

C  Star  bene. 

(  Essere  in  buona  salute. 

(  Sta  bene.  , 

c  £l  in  buona  salute. 

^Immaginare 
( t  Immaginarsi, 
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Oor  fellow-creatures. 
He  has  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 


I  nostri  simiU. 

Egli  non  ha  1*  uguale. 


To  resemble  some  one,  to  look 

like  some  one. 
That  man  resembles  my  brother. 

That  beer  looks  like  water. 
Each  other. 
We  resemble  each  other. 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 

The  brother  and  the  sister  love  each 
other,  but  do  not  resemble  each 
other. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other? 

We  are. 

So,  thus. 

ASi  9T  as  well  as. 


The    appearance,    the    counle- 
nance. 

To  show  a  disposition  to. 

That  man  whom   you  see  shows  a 
desire  to  approach  us. 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 
To  look  cross  at  some  one. 


t^Hien  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead  of 
receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he  looks 
displeased. 


A  good-looking  man. 
A  bad- looking  man. 
Bad-looking  people,  or  folks. 
To  go  to  see  some  one. 


Rassomigliare  a  qualcaito. 

Quest*  uomo  rassomiglia  a  mio  fi» 

telio. 
Cluesta  birra  d  come  acqoa. 
L'  un  1*  altro. 
Noi  ci  rassomigliamo. 
EgUno  (/em.  elleno)  non  si  rasso- 

migliano. 
II  frntello  e  la  sorella  s'  amano,  ma 

non  si  rassomigliano. 

Siete  (sono)  contcnti  i'  un  dell'  al- 
tro? 

Lo  siamo. 

CosL 
r  Siccome,  come. 
<  Kgualmente  che. 
V  In  quel  modo  che. 


La  ciera  {V  aspetto,  la 
sembianxa,  la  visia,  la 
nostra). 

Far  vista,  far  mostra  di. 

Q,ueir  uomo  che  vede  fa   vista  d' 

avvicinarsi  a  noi. 
C  Far  huona  cera  a  qualcuno, 
(  Accoglier  bene  qualcuno, 

SFar  cattiva  cera  a  qualcuno. 
Accoglier  male  qualcuno. 

Q,uando  vado  da  quell*  uomo,  in 
▼ece  di  farmi  (mostrarmi)  buona 
cera,  egli  mi  fa  (mi  mostra)  cattiva 
cera. 

Q,U8ndo  vado  da  quell*  uomo,  in  vece 
d*  accogliermi  bene,  egli  m'  ac* 
coglie  male. 

Un  uomo  dl  buon  aspetto. 

Un  uomo  di  cattivo  aspetto. 

Delia  gente  di  cattivo  aspetto. 

Visitare  qualcuno,  or  far  visita  a 
qualcuno. 
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To  paj  eome  one  a  rifllt. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  (kequent  societiet. 

To  aMOciate  with  some  one. 


ReMicuIre  la  vlrita  a  qn^coiMS  m 
render  lavtoita  a  qnalcono. 

Frequentare  un  luogo^  or  andar  i 
80  in  un  luogo. 

Frequentare  delle  sodeti. 

Frequentare  qualcuno. 


To  look  like,  to  appear. 

How  doe?  he  look  1 
He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented). 
You  appear  very  well. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 
She  looks  angry,  appears  to  be  angry. 
They  look  contented,  appear  to  be  con- 
tented. 
To  look  good,  to  appear  to  be  good. 


Aver  V  aspetto  {aver  V  aria), 

Che  cera  ha  7 

Ha  la  cera  lieta  (trista,  contenta). 
EUa  ha  V  aspetto  di  star  bene. 
Ella  ha  F  aspetto  d'  un  medico. 
Essa  ha  il  sembiante  indispettitc 
Eglino  hanno  1'  aspetto  co:*tento. 

Aver  V  aspetto  buona 


To  drink  someone's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 

Itls  all  over  with  me. 
It  is  all  oTcr. 


t  Bere  alia  salute  dl  qualcuno. 

t  Bevo  alia  di  Lei  salute. 
[  t  Sono  perduto  {/em,  perduta^ 
[  t  Sono  ito  (Jem,  Ita). 
Is  finita. 


To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 
You  have  hurt  that  man's  fiselinga. 


Far  dispiacere  a  qualcuno. 

Ha  fatto  dispiacere  a  quell'  aomo. 


A  place. 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  In. 


Un  luogo. 
t  Cotiosco  un  buon  luogo  per  niM> 
tare. 


To  experience,  to  undergo. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  many  mis- 
fortunes. 


Sperimentare  1. 

(  Ho  sperimentato  molte  disgrazie. 
c  Son  passato  per  molte  disgrazie. 


To  suffer. 

Soffrire  *  3 ;  p. 

part,  sofferto 

To  open. 
To  offer. 

Aprire»3;           " 
Offrire»3;           " 

«    aperto. 
"    offerto. 

To  cover. 

To  cover  again. 

To  discover. 
To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 

Coprire*3;          "       "    coperto, 
Ricoprire»35      "       "    ricopcrto 
Scoprire»3;        "       **    scoperto 
Soffrir  dolori  al  capo,  al  piede. 
Ho  sofferto  alT  occhio. 
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To  neglect. 


He  ha«  neglected  hie  duty. 
He  neglects  to  call  upon  me. 


To  yUld. 


We  mnat  yield  to  neeeesity. 

To  spring  forward. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat 
To  leap  on  horseback. 

An  increase,  an  augmentation. 


For  more  bad  luck. 
For  more  good  luck. 
The  fullness. 
For  more  bad  lack  ^  complete  my 
bad  luck)  I  have  lost  my  purse. 


To  lose  one's  toils. 

That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do. 

OhsUnatelyy  by  aU  means. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  to  lend 
me  his  money. 

TofoUow. 
I  £>llow,  thou  foUowest,  he  followsi 


do. 


To  pursue. 

To  preserve,  to  save. 


Trascurare  1,  n^l^ere  *  2^ 
non  badare  1  ;  past  part. 
n^letto. 

PrtUrUt  DefMU, 
Neglesai,    negligesti,    neglesse. 
Negligem- negligeste,   neglessero. 
L     mo, 
Ha  trascurato  il  suo  dovere. 
Egll  bada  poco  a  visitarmL 

Cedere  2 ;  pret.  def.  regular, 

or  eessiy  or  cedetti. 
Bisogna  cedere  alia  neoessitiL 


Lanciarsi  I,  or  slanciarsi  1. 

n  gatto  si  slancia  sol  sorcio. 
Lanciarsi  a  cavallo. 


Un  aumento  (un'  aggiunta,  un  ao- 

crescimento). 
Per  colmo  dl  sventura  (d*  infelidtk). 
Per  colmo  dl  felicita. 
II  0^  iroo. 
Per  colmo  dl  sventura  ho  perduto  la 

miaborsa. 


Perdere  la  testa. 

Quell'  uomo  ha  perduto  la  testa  e 
non  sa  (he  fure. 

Ad  qgrU  potto. 

Qnesf  uomo  vuole  ad  ogni  patto 
prestarmi  il  suo  danaro. 

Segmtare  l,  segmre  \  8. 

Segno  or  sie^iuo,  segul    or  siegul, 
segue  or  slegue,  Stc 

Perseguitare  1,  inseguire  *  8 

(is  coDJ.  like  seguire  *)• 
Conservare  I. 


EXERCISES. 
196. 
Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit  ? — ^You  may  sell  to  him,  but 
not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him,  for  he  will  not  pay  you 
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— Ha»  he  already  deceived  (ingannare)  any  body? — He  has 
already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. — Must 
I  trust  those  ladies  ? — You  may  trust  them  ;  but  as  to  me  I  shall 
not  trust  them,  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  {daUe)  women, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  :  We  must  not  trust  every  body. 
— Do  those  merchants  trust  you  ? — They  trust  me,  and  I  trust 
them. — Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — They  laugh  at 
those  ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  {la  vests)  with  yellow  ribbons. 
— Why  do  these  people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because 
we  speak  badly. — Ought  we  (dobMamo)  to  laugh  at  persons  who 
speak  badly  ? — We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them  ;  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary  (devesi  al  cojitrario),  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make 
blunders  (errori),  we  ought  to  correct  them. — What  are  you  laugh- 
ing  at  ? — I  am  laughing  at  your  hat ;  how  long  (da  quando  in 
qua)  have  you  worn  it  so  large  ? — Since  (da  ehe)  I  returned  from 
Germany. — Can  you  afford  to  (Jia  EUa  di  che)  buy  a  horse  and 
a  carriage  ? — I  can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother  afford  to  buy 
that  large  house  1 — He  cannot  afford  it. — Will  your  cousin  buy 
that  horse  ? — He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  (convenire  *)  him. — Have 
you  received  my  letter  ? — ^I  have  received  it  with  nuch  pleasure. 
I  have  shown  it  to  my  Italian  master,  who  was  surprised  (che  i 
rimasio  tnaravigUato),  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — ^Have 
you  already  received  Petrarca's  and  Boccaccio's  works  (le  open 
del  Petrarca  e  del  Boccaccio)  ? — I  have  received  those  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  as  to  those  of  Petrarca,  I  hope  to  receive  them  next 
week. 

197. 

Is  it«thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  ? — It  is  not  I ;  it 
is  your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine 
inkstand  ? — It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have 
spoken  of  me  ? — It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have 
said  of  you  nothing  but  good  (se  turn  del  bene). — Who  knocks  al 
the  door  ? — It  is  I ;  will  you  open  ? — What  do  you  want  (diM- 
erare)  1 — I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me, 
and  the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  come  to-nnorrow  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Is  it  your  sister 
who  is  playing  on  the  harpsichord  ? — It  is  not  she. — Who  is  it? 
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—It  18  my  cousin  (fern.). — Are  they  your  sisters  who  are 
coming? — It  is  they. — Are  they  your  neighbours  (/cm.)  who 
were  laughing  at  you  ? — They  are  not  our  neighbours. — Who 
are  they  ? — They  are  the  daughters  of  the  countess  whose  brother 
has  bought  your  house. — Are  they  the  ladies  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  to  me? — They  are.— Shall  you  learn  German? — My 
brother  and  I  will  learn  it. — Shall  we  go  to  the  country  to- 
morrow ? — 1  shall  go  to  the  country,  and  you  will  remain  in 
town. — Shall  I  and  my  sister  go  to  the  opera  ? — You  and  she  will 
remain  at  home,  and  your  brother  will  go  to  the  opera. — What 
did  you  say  when  your  tutor  was  scolding  you  (La  n'prendeva)  ? 
— I  said  nothing,  because  I  had  nothing  to  say,  for  I  had  not  {non 
avendo  io)  done  my  task,  and  he  was  in  the  right  to  scold  me  {cU 
rampognarmi), — What  were  you  doing  whilst  {quat^do)  he  was 
out  (fuori)  ? — I  was  playing  on  the  violin,  instead  of  doing  what 
he  had  given  me  to  do. — What  has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He 
has  told  me  that  he  will  be  the  happiest  man  when  he  knows  how 
{quando  saprd)  to  speak  Italian  well. 

198. 

Why  do  you  associate  with  those  people  ? — I  associate  with 
them  (lafrequento)  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  con- 
tinue to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for 
they  have  many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin  conduct  him. 
self? — He  does  not  conduct  himself  very  well,  for  he  is  always 
getting  into  some  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not  sometimes  get 
into  scrapes  ? — It  is  true  (vero)  that  I  sometimes  get  into  them, 
but  I  always  get  out  of  them  again  {ma  n'  esco  semprefelicemerUe). 
—Do  you  see  those  men  who  seem  desirous  {chef anno  vi3ta)  of 
approaching  us  ?— I  se^  them,  but  I  do  not  fear  them  ;  for  they 
hurt  nobody. — We  must  go  away  {Msogna  allontanarci),  for  I  do 
not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  be  afraid  of  them  {aveme  paura),  for  I  perceive  my  uncle 
among  them. — ^Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  ? — I  know 
one. — Where  is  it  ? — On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood, 
near  the  high  road  {vicino  alia  via  maestro). — When  shall  we  go 
to  swim  ? — ^This  evening,  if  you  like. — Will  you  wait  for  me 
before  the  city  gate  ? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there ;  but  I  beg  of 

15* 
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you  not  to  forget  it.— You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  promises. 
— Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? — I  became 
acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — Why 
does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money  and  books  ? — He  is  a  fool  {um 
pazzo) ;  for  of  me  (a  me),  who  am  his  nearest  relation  (t7  sua  piit 
prossimo  parenU)  and  his  best  friend,  he  asks  nothing. — Why  did 
you  not  come  to  dinner  (venir  a  pranxare)! — I  have  been 
hindered,  but  you  have  been  able  to  dine  without  me  {senza  di 
me). — -Do  you  think  (credere)  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  can- 
not come  ? — How  long  («no  a  quando)  did  you  wait  for  me  ?— 
We  waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not 
come,  we  dined  without  you.— Have  you  drunk  my  health  ?^ 
We  have  drunk  your  health,  and  that  of  your  parents. 


SIXTY-FODRTH    LESSON. 
Lezione  sessantesima  qtiarta. 


How  good  you  are ! 

How  foolish  be  is  I 

How  foolisti  she  is! 

How  rich  that  man  is  I 

How  handsome  that  woman  is  1 

How  much  kindness    you  have  for 

me! 
How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 

yon  I 


To  be  under  obligations  to  some 

one. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  him. 
How  many  people  I 
How  happy  you  are ! 
How  much  wealth  that  man  hast 
How  much  money  that  man  has  spent  | 
inhisUfe! 


r  Quanto  Ella  d  buooa  I  or  siaip^r.* 
<  Quanto  d  buono  ! 
(  Quanta  bontit  1 

Quanto  d  sciocco  1 

Quanto  d  sciocca ! 

Quanto  d  ricco  quell'  uomo ! 

Quanto  d  bella  quella  donna ! 

Quanta  bonti  Ella  ha  per  me ! 

i  Quante  obbligazioni  Le  debbot 
(  Qnanto  vi  son  debitors  I 


Aver   (dovere)  delle  ohbUga 

zioni  verso  qualcuno, 

Gli  debbo  molte  obbligazioni 
Quanta  gente  I 
Quanto  Ella  d  felice  I 
Quante  riccbezze  ha  quell'  uonio ! 
Quanto  danaro  ha  speso  quell'  uomo 
nella  sua  vita  I 
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To  be  obliged  to  some  one  jfor  eome- 
thlBg. 

To  be  indebted  to  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

I  am  indebted  to  him  (to  her)  for  it 


To  ihank. 


To  thank  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

I  thank  yon  for  tiie  troulde  you  haTe 
taken  for  me. 

Ton  have  no  reason  for  it. 


Is  tliere  any  thing  more  great  ? 
Is  there  any  tiling  more  cruel  1 
Is  there  any  thing  more  wicked  1 
Can  any  thing  be  more  handsome? 


How  large  1 
How  high  7 
How  deep? 


Of  what  size? 
Of  what  height? 
Of  what  depth? 


Of  what  height  is  his  or  her  house? 
It  is  nearly  fifty  feet  high. 
Our  house  is  thirty  feet  broad. 
That  table  is  six  feet  long. 
That  riYer  is  twenty  feet  deep. 


The  size. 
Of  what  size  is  that  man  ? 


How  was  that  child  dressed? 
It  was  dressed  in  green. 
The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 
The  woman  with  the  red  gown. 


Esser  obbligato  vimo  qualeuno  pet 

qualcheoosa. 
Esser  debitore  verso  {or  a)  qualcuno 

di  qualche  cosa* 
Oliene  sono  debitore. 


Ringraxiare  (governs  the  ac« 
cusative  of  the  person,  and 
the  preposition  per  of  the 
object,  as  in  English). 

Ringraxiare     qtialcuno     per 

qualche  cosa. 

La  ringrazio  per  la  pena  ch'  Ella  ti 
^  dau  per  me.  (or,  Vi  ringraiio 
per  V  incomodo  d). 

c  Non  ne  vale  11  prezzo. 

{  Non  ne  vale  la  pena. 


Che  v*  d  di  pih  grande? 
Che  V*  d  di  piik  crudele  ? 
Che  v'  d  di  piii  cattivo  ? 
V  d  qualche  cosa  di  piii  hello  ? 


Di  che  grandezza? 

auantodalto(alta)? 

Quanto  d  profondo  (profonda)  ? 


Quanto  d  alta  la  sua  casa  ? 
E  alta  cinquanta  piedi  indrca. 
La  nostra  casa  i  larga  trenU  piedL 
Quella  tavola  d  lunga  sei  piedi. 
Qucsto    fiume    d   profondo    venti 
piedL 


La  statura,  grandetza^  forma, 
Di  quale  statura  d  quell'  uomo? 


Come  era  vestito  quel  fimdullo? 
t  Egli  era  vestito  di  verde. 
t  L'  uomo  dall*  abito  turchlno. 
t  La  donna  dalla  vests  i 
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It  It  trae  chat  hit  house  It  burnt  1 

It  ii  true. 
Is  It  not  7 
le  it  not  true  1 


Vero. 

ETero  che  U  tot 

data? 
ft  vero. 
NondTero? 
NondegliTOfol 


•tea  d  Mfnm' 


Perhaps. 
I  ihaU  perhaps  go  thither. 

To  share,  to  divide 
Whose? 


Forse. 
y  andrOfoTBS. 

Dividere  *  2 ;  p.  part,  dhriao; 
pret.  def.  divisi. 


Di  chi  ?    (See  Lessons  XXI. 

and  XXIX.) 

Ob9,  The  absolute  possessive  pronoun,  mtne,  tidnt^  Ac,  when  it  is  preceded 
bjr  the  verb  to  be,  e^^erCf  is  in  Italian  rendered  merely  by  the  possesaiTe  pr^ 
noun.    Ex. 


Whose  horse  is  this? 

It  is  mine. 

Whose  horses  are  these  1 

Thoy  are  mine* 

Whose  house  is  this? 

It  is  mine. 

Whose  houses  are  these  1 

They  are  mine. 


Dl  chi  i  questo  caTaOo? 

i^  mio. 

Di  chi  son  qnesti  cavalll  1 

Sono  mieL 

Di  chi  d  questa  casa? 

kmia. 

Di  chi  son  quests  easel 

Sono  mie. 


To  run  up, 

Hany  men  hod  run  up ;  but  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  fire,  they  set  to 
plundering. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  one. 

To  extinguish. 
The  miscreant 


Accorrere  *  2 ;   past  part,  ac- 
corso;  pret.  def.  accarsi, 

Molti  uomini  erano  accorei,  ma  in 
vece  d'  estinguere  U  fooco,  s*  erano 
messi  a  predare. 

Accorrere  al  soccorso  di  qnalcuno. 


Estinguere  * 


p.  part,  e^tinto  , 


pret.  def.  estinsi, 
Lo  sceHerato. 


To  save,  to  deliver. 

To  ssTe  any  body's  life. 

To  plunder  (to  rob). 

To  set  about  something. 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguislUng 

the  fire  1 
They  have  socoeedad  in  it. 


Salvare  1.     Liberare  1« 

SslTare  la  vha  a  qnalcuno. 

Predare  I. 

Mettersi  a  qualdie  cosa. 

Sono   penrenuti   ad    estlngnew 

fuocol 
Vi  sono  penrenuti. 
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Tlie  watch. 
Tbe  watch  indicates  the  hours. 

Th  hidicaU,  to  mark. 


ToquarreL 
To  quarrel  with  some  one. 

To  dispute  {to  contend)  about 
something. 

About  what  are  these  people  dis- 
puting 1 

They  are  disputing  about  who  shall  go 
first. 


Thus  or  so. 
To  he  ignorant  of. 
Not  to  know. 


The  day  lefore. 
The  day  before  that  day  was  Saturday. 

The  day  before  Sunday  is  Saturday. 


1.'  orluolo. 

L*  oiiuolo  indica  le  ore^ 

Indicate  1. 


QuereUarsi  1. 
Rlmproveraie  qualcuno. 

Disputare  sepra  quakhe  costL 

Sopra  ehe   cosa   disputano  quegU 

uominil 
Disputano  a  chi   tocca   aodare  11 

prlmo. 


Cost,  in  questa  guisa, 
Ignorare  1. 
JVion  sapere. 


La  vigiUa, 
La  vigilladi  quel  giomo  era  un  i 

bato. 
La  Tigilia  dl  domenica  d  sabato. 


EXERCISES. 


199. 
How  does  your  uncle  look  (che  cera  ha — )  ? — He  looks  (ha  la 
eera)  very  gay  {lietissima),  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  chil« 
dren. — ^Do  his  friends  look  as  gay  {hanno  la  cera  cosi  lieta)  as  he  ? 
— ^They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they  are  discontented. 
My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  always  contented;  and  his 
friends,  who  have  a  good  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so.-^Do 
you  like  your  sister  ? — I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  (ed  essendo) 
very  good-natured  {compiacentissima)  to  me,  I  am  so  to  her ;  but 
how  do  you  like  your  sister  ? — We  lore  each  other,  because  we 
are  pleased  with  each  other.— A  certain  (cerio)  man  liked  much 
wine,  but  he  found  in  it  (gli)  two  bad  qualities  (la  quaUid).  "  If 
I  pat  water  to  it,"  said  he,  *^  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to 
k,  it  spoils  me  (mi  guasta  me)" — ^Does  your  cousin  reaemblf 
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you  I — He  resembles  me. — ^Do  your  sisters  resemble  each  other  1 
—They  do  not  resemble  each  other ;  for  the  elder  {la  primO' 
geniia)  is  idle  and  naughty,  and  the  younger  {la  cadeUa)  assid- 
uous and  good-natured  towards  every  body. — How  is  your  aunt  ? 
— She  is  very  well. — Does  your  mother  enjoy  good  health  t — 
She  imagines  she  enjoys  {esaa  s*  immagina  di  godere)  good 
health,  but  I  believe  she  is  mistaken  {ch^  esta  «'  inganni^  subj.), 
for  she  has  had  a  bad  cough  (la  tosse)  these  six  months,  of  which 
{deUa  quale)  she  cannot  get  rid. — ^Is  that  man  angry  with  you  ? 
— I  think  he  is  angry  with  me  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ; 
but  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  his  house,  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead 
of  receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — ^You  must 
not  believe  that ;  he  is  not  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as 
he  looks  {come  nehaV  aspeUci), — He  is  the  best  man  in  the  {dd) 
world  ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him  (per 
poterlo  apprexxare). — There  is  a  great  difference  {la  differenxa) 
between  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with  all  those  who  come 
to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  with  them. 

200. 
Is  it  right  (*te  bene)  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  ? — If  I  laugh 
{quando  mi  beffo)  at  your  coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body.— 
Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  ? — He  resembles  no  one. — Why 
do  you  not  drink  ? — I  do  not  know  what  to  drink,  for  I  like  good 
wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar  {h  come  aceto), — If  you  wish 
to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  {discendero)  into  the  cellar  to 
fetch  you  some. — ^You  are  too  polite.  Sir  ;  I  shall  drink  no  more 
•0-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  ? — ^I  have  known  him 
long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  school. — 
We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like 
brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each  other. — When  1 
had  not  done  my  exercises  he  did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had 
not  done  his  I  did  them  for  him. — Why.  does  your  &ther  send 
for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill ;  and  as  the  physician  does  no! 
come  {non  venendo),  he  sends  for  him. — Ah  (Ah),  it  is  all  over 
with  me  ! — But,  bless  me  {Dio  mio),  why  do  you  cry  thus?— 1 
have  been  robbed  of  my  gold  rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my 
money  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cry. — Do  not  make  {noiifaccia) 
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SO  much  noise,  fi>r  it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  all  (ttUto  ctd), 
in  order  to  teach  you  (per  apprenderle)  to  take  better  care  {ad 
aver  piu  cura)  of  your  things  (effeUi),  and  to  shut  the  door  of 
your  room  when  you  go  out. — Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? — I  have 
experienced  great  misfortunes. — After  having  lost  all  my  money, 
.  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men ;  and,  to  my  still  greater  ill 
luck,  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been 
struck  with  apoplexy. — ^You  must  not  afflict  yourself  (qffligersi) 
so  much,  for  you  know  that  we  must  yield  to  necessity  {nepessitd 
nan  ha  legge). 

201. 

Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I  cannot  gel  rid  of  him,  for 
he  will  absolutely  (ad  ogni  patio)  follow  me. — Has  he  not  lost  his 
wits  ? — ^It  may  be  (pud  darsi). — What  does  he  ask  you  for  ? — He 
wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse  which  I  do  not  want. — Whose  houses 
are  those  ? — They  are  mine. — Do  these  pens  belong  to  you  ?— 
No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — Are  those  (sano  queUe)  the  pens 
^ith  which  she  writes  so  well  ? — They  are  the  same  (le  medesime), 
— Whose  gun  is  this  ? — ^It  is  my  father's. — ^Are  these  books  your 
sister's  ? — ^They  are  hers. — Whose  carriage  is  this  ? — It  is  mine. 
— Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  complain  ? — ^It  is  he  (queUo) 
who  wears  (che  indassa)  a  red  coat. — "  What  is  the  difference 
(che  diferenxa  c'  e)  between  a  watch  and  me  ?"  inquired  (do- 
mando)  a  lady  of  a  young  officer.  "  My  lady,"  replied  he  (quetU 
le  rispose),  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near  you  (e  presso  di 
Lei)  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never 
seen  asses  (un  asino\  seeing  several  (vedendone  alcuni)  in  France, 
said  (disse)  :  "  Lord  (Dio  ituo),  what  large  hares  (la  lepre)  there 
are  in  this  country ! " — How  many  obligations  1  am  under  to  you, 
my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my  life !  without  you  I  had  been 
lost  (io  era  ito). — Have  those  miserable  men  hurt  you  ? — They 
have  beaten  and  robbed  me  ;  and  when  you  ran  to  my  assistance 
they  were  about  (erano  sid  punto)  to  strip  (spogUare)  and  kill 
me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  the  hands  of  those 
robbers  (il  briccone). — How  good  you  are ! 
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To  propose. 
I  propose,  Ac 

I  propofe  goiog  on  that  journey. 

RepropoBes  joining  a  hunting  party 

A  game  at  chess. 

A  game  at  billiards. 
A  game  at  cards. 


To  succeed. 

I  succeed,  Ac 

Do  you  succeed  in  doing  that  7 
I  do  succeed  in  it. 

To  endeavour. 

I  endeavour  to  do  It. 

1  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it 

Endeavour  to  do  better. 


Since,  considering. 

dince   you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
vomplaini 


Proporsi  ♦  (is  conjugated  like 
porre,  Lesson  XLIV.). 

rMi  propongo,  ti   proponl,  si  pro- 
I     pone. 

I  Ci  proponiamo,  vl  proponete,  si  pro 

I.    pongono, 

P.  parL  propostosi;  Fvi,  propond; 

PrU.  dtf.  proposi,  proponesti,  Stc 

Mi  propongo    di   far  questo  viag 

gio. 
81  propone  d'  andaro  ad  una  partita 

dl  caccia. 
Una    partita    agii   scacchi    {or   a 

scaochi). 
Una  partita  al  bigUardo. 
Una  partita  alle  carte. 


Riuscire  *  (a  before  Inf.). 

\  Riesco,  riesci,  liesce. 

\  Riusciamo,     riuscite,       rieaoonok 

RicBce,  Ella  a  far  eld  1 

Vi  riesco. 

Sforzarsi  (di  before  Inf.) 

Mi  sforzo  di  farlo. 

Ml  sforzo  di  rluscirvL 
[  La  si  sforzl  di  for  meglio. 
[  Sforzatevl  di  far  megiio. 


Giacchh  {poich^,  dacche,  da 
che), 

Oiacchd  Ella  d  fellce,  perchd  La  si 
lagna?     or   Potchd    siete 
psrchd  viiagoatel 
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To    he    thoroughly    acquainted 
with  a  thing. 

To  make  one^s   self  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  a  thing. 

That  man  onderatands  that  buaiiiera 

periectlf. 
I  understand  that  welL 


'  f  Essere  in  istato  difar  quah 

che  cosa, 
t  Conoscere  qualche  cosa  a 
fondo. 

f  Informarn     (istruirsi)    di 
qualche  cosa. 

Qneaf  nomo  d  ktruito  di  quell'  af 

fare. 
Sono  iatniito  di  cid. 


Since  or  from. 
From  that  time. 
From  my  childhood. 

From  morning  until  evening. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
From  here  to  there. 

I  have  had  that  book  these  two  years. 
I  have  Hved  in  Paris  these  three  years. 


Da  poi  (or  simply  da). 
Da  quel  momento. 
Dalla  mia  giovinezza  (inftnzia). 
(  Dal  mattino  fino  alia  sera. 

<  Da  mane  a  sera. 

Dal  principio  sino  alia  fine. 

Da  qui  fino  I&. 
^  Ho  questo  libro  da  due  anni  in  poi. 
I  Ho  questo  libro  da  due  anni. 

<  Dimoro  a  Parigi  da  treannl 

c  Dimoro  a  Parigi  da  tre  anni  in  poi. 


To  blow,  to  blow  out. 


To  allege  (to  bring). 


I  allege,  Ac. 

We  aUege,  Ac 
I  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  x 
Tb  conduct. 
Th  infer. 
Th  ijUroduee. 
Th  produce. 
Tb  reconduct. 
Tb  reduce^  to  subdue 
To  produce  agaifi. 
To  seduce. 
Th  translate. 


I      S(^re  1. 


'Addurre*  2;  formerly  addu- 
cere. 

Pres.  Adduco ;  P.  part,  addotto  j 
,  Pret.  def.  addussi ;  Put  addunrd 
Adduco,  adduci,        adduce. 

Adduciamo,    adducete,    adducono 


Condurre  *  2,  formerly 

Dedurre  •2,  « 

Introdurre  •2,  " 

Produrre  •2,  " 

Rieondurre  •  2,  " 

Ridurre  •2,  " 

Riprodurre  •  2,  " 

Sedurre*  2,  " 

Tradurre  ♦  2,  «« 


eonducere. 

deducere. 

introducere. 

producere. 

riconducere 

ridueere. 

riprodtteere. 

seducers. 

traducere. 


Obs.  A.  Verbs  ending  in  woerst  gUerSy  nere,  asre,  have  been  contracted,  so 
that  they  have  two  infinitives ;  the  ancient  Latin  one,  as  adduosrej  to  allege ; 
wgUtre^  to  gather  (to  catch) ;  pcncrs,  to  put ;  traersy  to  draw ;  and  the  new 
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contracted  one,  as :  addurrey  corr$f  porre^  trarrc  Tti6  tecood  eontra^ted  one 
l>  always  used  in  the  infinitiye  from  which  the  future  and  the  present  of  the 
condUional  (of  which  hereafter)  are  formed,  as :  oddurrbt  I  shall  allege ;  eorrd^ 
I  shall  gather ;  porrd,  I  shall  pnt ;  f rorrd,  I  shall  draw,  Ac  (See  Lesson 
XL VI)  But  all  the  other  tenses  are  in  such  Terbs  formed  from  the  ancient 
Latin  infiniti?e. 


To  put,  to  place, 

I  put,  Ac. 
We  put,  Ac 


To  draw. 

I  draw,  Ac 
We  draw,  Ac 


In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated 
Aetrarref  to  abstract. 

Attrarref  to  attract, 

Contrarrtt        to  contract. 


Porre  *  ;   formerly  ponere  K 

Pongo,  poni,  pone. 

Poniamo,       ponete,       pongono. 
Paet  yart.  posto;  PreL  def,  poeis 
i^.porrd. 


Trarre  *  2  ;  formerly  iraert. 

Traggo,  traggi,  tragge  or  tiae. 
Traggiamo,  txaete,.traggono. 
Past  part,  tratto;  Pret.  def.  trsMii 
.FV.  trarrd. 


Detrarre, 
Estrarre^ 
Sottrarre, 


to  detract, 
to  extract, 
todrawawajf. 


Jb  gather. 

I  gather,  Ac. 
We  gather,  Ac 


fn  the  same  manner  are  conjugated : 
Tb  choose. 


Th  untie,  to  loose, 
Thtake. 


Corre  *  2,  or  cogliere  ■. 

Ck>lgo,         cogU,         cogttc 
Gogliamo,     coglicte,      colgono. 
Past  parL  colto;    Pret,  dtf.  colsit 
Put,  corrd  or  coglierd. 

Seerre  •  or  seegUere  2  {seeUo,  oosUi, 

seerrb  or  seegUerb). 
Sdorre*    or    sciogUere    2    {saolto, 

odolsiy  sdorrb  or  sdogUerS), 
Tvrre  *  or  togUere  2    {taito,  fsH 

torrboTtogUerb). 


t  And  all  its  compounds,  such  as  t 
Anteporre,       to  prefer. 
Apporre,  to  add. 

Comporre,       to  compound. 
Contrapporre,  to  oppose. 
Deporre,  to  depose. 

Disporre,  to  dispose 

Esporre,  to  expose. 

Prapporre,       to  interpose. 


Imporre, 

Opporre, 

Posporre, 

Preporre, 

Proporre, 

Soprepporre, 

Sottoporre, 

Snpporre, 


to  impose, 
to  oppose, 
to  postpone, 
to  prefer, 
to  propose, 
to  put  over, 
to  subdue, 
to  suppose. 


*  In  verbs  in  gliere  the  contracted  are  more  generally  used  in  poetry. 
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We  drink,  Ac. 
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Bevo,  bevl,  bere. 

BerUmo,     bevete,       berono. 
P<ui  part,  beuio  or  bevuto;  IVrf. 
d^.  beyvl;  JW.  berO. 


Ob9.  B,  Besides  the  abore  there  are  a  few  other  verbs  terminated  in  ire 
.ong,  i.  «.  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  bat  one,  which  are  not  contracted 
In  tlie  infinitive,  but  only  in  the  future  (and  consequently  in  the  conditional, 
hereafter),  when  they  reject  the  letter  e  of  the  last  syllable  but  one  (Lesson 
XLVI.).    They  are: 


Tbhave, 

^    Avire* 

Put. 

aprb. 

Th  be  obliged  (owe). 

Dovfre 

CI 

doorb. 

7hbeabU{can). 

Poiire* 

C( 

potrb. 

Thhww. 

Sap9re* 

(t 

waprb. 

Thoee. 

Vedire* 

cc 

vedrb. 

7h  appear. 

Por9re* 

Cf 

parrd. 

Ob§,  C,  When  the  verbs  in  9re  long  have  Z  or  n  before  that  termination, 
those  letters  are  in  the  contracted  form  of  the  fhture  and  conditional,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  changed  into  r,  as : 


To  remain, 

ThhoUL 

Toaehe. 

Thbeworih. 

ThbewUUng. 

Rimirane.           Fut.         risnarrb. 
TeMre                  "             terrb. 
DoUre                   "             dorrd. 
Val9re                   ^            varrd. 
Vol9re                   "             vorrd. 

Toiutray. 
To  construct. 

Distmggere  *. 

P,  part,  distrutto;  pret.  def.  dis- 
trussL 

Costrtdre  *  (isco). 

P.  part,   costniito   and  costrutto; 
Pret.  def,  costrussi,  oostruisti,  Ac. 

To  reduce  the  price. 
To  reduce  the  price  to  a  crown. 
To  translate  into  Italian. 
To  translate  from   Italian  into  Eng- 

lUh. 
To  translate  from  one  language  into 
another. 
I  introduce  him  to  you. 
I  present  him  to  you. 
To  present. 


Ridurre^  ti  prezxo. 

Ridurre  11  prezxo  ad  uno  scudo. 

Tradurre  in  italiano. 

Tradurre  dall'  italiano  in  Inglese. 

Tradurre  da  una  Ungoa  In  mi*  altra 

L*  introdnco  da  Let 
Glielo  presento. 
Presentare  L 
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Selves. 

Myself. 

Thyselt 

Himself. 

Herself: 

OurselTes. 

Yourselves. 

Themselves. 

One's  sel£ 

He  himself  has  told  it  me. 


He  has  told  me,  myself  (not  to  another 

person). 
I  also  told  him  the  same. 
In  the  same  manner. 
It  is  all  the  same. 
One  does  not  like  to  flatter  one's  self 


Even, 

Even  not. 
He  has  not  even  money  enough  to  buy 

some  bread. 
We  must  love  every  body,  even  our 

enemies. 


Again  (once  more). 
He  speaks  again  (anew). 


To  fall. 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls. 

To  deduct,  to  lower. 

To  overcharge,  to  ask  too  much. 

Not  having  overcharged  you,  I  cannot 
deduct  any  thing. 

An  ell,  a  yard. 

A  metre  (measure). 


Stesso    or    medesimo ;    fem. 
stessa  or  medesima, 

Plur.      Stessi  or  tnedeswd  ; 
fem.  stesse  or  medesime 

lo  8*es80,  or  io  medesimo. 

Tu  stesso,  or  tu  medesimo. 

Egli  stesso,  or  egli  medesimo. 

Ella  stessa,  or  Ella  medesima 

Noi  stessi,  or  noi  medesimi. 

Vol  stessi,  or  voi  medesimi. 
(  Eglino  stessi,  or  eglino  medesimi 
C  Eileno  stesse,  or  elleno  medesime. 

Se  stesso,  or  se  medesimo. 


Me  r  ha  detto  egli  stesso  (egli  me 

desimo). 
L'  ha  detto  a  me  stesso  (a  me  me* 

desimo). 
Gli  ho  detto  anch'  io  lo  stesso. 
Nello  stesso  modo. 
E  tutto  lo  stesso  (d  tutt*  uno). 
Non  place  lusingar  se  stesso  {or  m 

medesimo). 


Anche, 
Nemmeno. 
Non  ha  nemmeno  abbastanza  danaro 

per  comprar  del  pane. 
Bisogna  amar  tutti,  anche  i  nostii 

nemici. 


Di  nuovo,  un*  altra  volta. 
Parla  dl  nuovo. 


{  Abbassare  1. 
( Ribassare  1. 
t  La  mercanzia  ribassa  di  preso. 

(  Diminuire  (isco). 
(  Dedurre*  (formerly  deducere\ 
f  Domandar  piu  che  la  cosa  non 
vale. 
Non     avendo    domandato     troppo 
(pii^  che  la  cosa  non  vale),  non 
posso  diminuir  niente. 
Un  braccio;  jd.  bracda:  un'  anna 
Un  metro. 
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To    produce     {to     yields    to 
profU,  to  bring  in). 


How  mach   does    that   employment 
yield  you  a  year? 

Aa  employment. 


To  make  one^s  escape. 

To  run  away  {tojlee). 

To  take  to  one's  heels. 

To  desert. 

He  deserted  the  battle. 
He  deserted  his  colours. 

To  run  aioay. 
The  thief  has  run  away. 

By  no  means. 
Not  at  all. 


"Riportare  1. 
Rendere  *  (p.  part,  reso;  pret, 

def.  resi). 
Dare^  (p.  part,  dato ;  pret 
def.  diedi  and  detH). 

Quanto  Le  rende  quest*  impiego  all 

annol 
Un  impiego  (un  offizio) 


Prender  la  fuga,  Jitggirsene. 

DisertarCf  soappare  1. 

Egli  ha  abbandonato  la  battagUa. 
EgU  ha  disertato  la  bandiera. 

Evader  si,  fuggirsene. 
U  ladro  se  n'  d  fuggito. 

Non  mica,  In  nessun  modo. 
Miente  ai&uo. 


EXERCISES. 
202. 

Will  you  go  to  Mr,  Vimerati  to-night  ?— I  shall  perhaps  go.— 
And  will  your  sisters  go  ? — They  will,  perhaps. — Had  you  any 
pleasure  {divertirsi)  yesterday  at  the  concert  1 — I  had  no  pleasure 
there  ;  for  there  was  such  a  multitude  ofpeople  (tantagente)  that  we 
could  hardly  get  in. — I  bring  you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you 
will  be  much  pleased. — What  is  it? — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where 
is  it  ? — I  have  it  in  my  pocket  {nella  mxa  tasca). — Does  it  please 
you  1 — It  pleases  me  much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my 
heart.  I  hope  that  you  will  at  last  (JinalmetUe)  accept  (accettare) 
something  of  (da)  me. — What  do  you  intend  to  give  me  ? — I  will 
not  tell  you  ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  you  will  have  no  pleasure  when  I 
give  it  you  (glielo  daro). — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ? 
—I  have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they 
dressed  ? — Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  groen,  some  in 
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yellow,  and  several  (diversi  altri)  in  red. — Who  are  those  men  f 
— The  one  who  is  dressed  in  gray  is  my  neighbour,  and  the  man 
with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose  son  has  given  my  neigh- 
bour a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the  man  with  the  green  coat  ? 
— He  is  one  of  my  relations. — ^Are  there  many  philosophers  in 
your  country  ? — ^There  are  as  many  there  as  in  yours. — How 
does  this  hat  fit  me  ? — It  fits  you  very  well. — How  does  that  coat 
fit  your  brother  ? — It  fits  him  admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall 
{grande)  as  you  ? — He  is  talfer  than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — 
or  what  size  {di  quale  sUUura)  is  that  man  ? — He  is  five  feet  and 
four  inches  (il  polUce)  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  land- 
lord ? — It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep? — ^Yes,  Sir,  for 
it  is  fifly  feet  deep.  "  There  are  many  learned  men  {il  dotto)  in 
Rome,  are  there  not  (n'  8  vero)V'  Milton  asked  a  Roman. 
<'  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there,"  answered  (rispose)  the 
Roman. 

Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  is  arrived  ? — I  assure  you  that  he  is 
arrived. — Is  it  true  that  the  king  lias  assured  you  of  his  assist* 
ance  (f  assUtenza)  ? — I  assure  you  that  it  is  true. — ^Is  it  true  that 
the  six  thousand  {mila^  plur.)  men  whom  we  were  expecting  have 
arrived  ? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us  ? — I  cannot 
dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for  I  assure  you  that  he  has 
just  drunk. — Why  are  these  men  (^uaufiUiag? — ^They  are  quar- 
relling because  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. — Have  they  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  the  fire  ?-*They  have  at  last  succeeded 
m  it ;  but  iFlssald  IhaF^veral  houses  have  been  {siano  state, 
subj.)  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing  ? — 
They  have  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing ;  for,  instead  of  extin- 
guishing the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  {lo  scelleraio),  who  had 
come  up,  set  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  ? — A  great 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without 
me  ? — ^They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  oeeing  that 
you  did  not  come  they  set  out. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday 
called  ? — The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not 
run  to  I  he  assistance  (m  ahUo)  of  your  neighbour  whose  house 
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nas  been  burnt  ? — ^I  was  quite  ignorant  (ignarare  interamente)  of 
ois  house  being  on  fire  {che  V  mcendio  fosse  neUa  di  hd  casa). 

204. 

Well  (Ebbene) !  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She 
makes  some,  but  you  make  more  than  she.— You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all ;  I  assure  you  I  am  more  satisfied  with  you  than  with 
all  my  other  pupils. — ^Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  ? 
>  — ^I  have  not  heard  any  thing- — The  house  of  our  neighbour  has 
been  burnt  down  (abbruciaia). — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save 
any  thing  ? — ^They  were  very  fortunate  (feUcissimi)  in  saving 
the  persons  who  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  the  things  (delle  cose)  that 
were  there  {trovarsi)^  they  could  save  nothing. — Who  told  you 
that  ? — Our  neighbour  himself  (istesso)  has  told  it  me. — Why  are 
you  without  a  light  (senza  lume)  ? — The  wind  blew  it  out  {V  ha 
spento)  when  you  came  in. — What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ? — I 
sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (trovare)  it  very 
dear.  Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  (diminuUo)  ? — It  has  not 
fallen  ;  the  price  of  all  goods  (la  mercanzia)  has  fallen,  except 
that  of  cloth  {eccettuato  queUo  del  panno). — I  will  give  you  three 
crowns  for  it. — ^I  cannot  let  you  have  {dare*)  it  for  that  price  (a 
questo  prexzo),  for  it  costs  me  more  (costa  piu  a  me). — Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (la  pexta)  of  ^English 
cloth? — With  much  pleasure. — ^Does  this  cloth  suit  you? — ^It 
does  not  suit  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  you  ? — ^Because  it  is  too 
dear ;  if  you  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it 
—Not  having  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  ofi*  any  thing. 
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A  kind,  tort  (a  species). 

What  kind  of  fralt  is  that  7 
A  stone  (of  a  frail). 
A  stone  of  a  peach,  an  apricot,  a 
plum. 
Stone-fruit.  • 

One  most  brealc  the  stone  before  one 
comes  at  the  Icemel. 
A  Icemel. 
An  almond. 
Kernel-fruit. 


It  is  a  kemel-firuit. 

To  gather. 

To  gather  fruit. 

To  serve  up  the  soup. 

To  bring  in  the  dessert. 

The  fruit. 
An  upricot 
A  peach. 
A  plum. 
An  anecdote. 
Roast-meat. 
The  last 

Last  week. 
Last  year. 

lb  cease,  to  leave  off. 

I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 

To  avoid. 
To  escape. 
To  escape  a  misfortune. 


Una  sorta. 

Che  sorta  di  fhitto  i  questo  1 

Un  nocciolo. 

Un  nocciolo  di  pesca,  dl  alUcocoo^ 

di  prugna. 
Frutto  da  nocciolo. 
Bisogna  rompere  11  nocciolo  per  av« 

la  m»hdola. 
Un  acino,  una  mandola. 
Una  mandola. 
Frutti  da  acino. 


1&  un  frutto  da  acino. 

Gwiu*  or  cogliere. 
Cogliere frutti.       ■)  /t  *^ 
Portar  in  tavola  la  aiippa. 
Portar  in  tavola  lafrutUu 

II  frutto. 

Un  albicocco. 

Una  pesca. 

Una  prugna. 

Un  aneddoto. 

Dell'  arrosto. 

L*  ultimo,  1'  ultima. 
<  La  settimana  scorsa. 
(  La  settimana  passata. 

L'  anno  scorso  (passato). 

Cessare  1. 

Cesso  di  (or  dal)  leggere. 

Cessa  di  {or  dal)  parlare. 


-vc 


Evitare  I, 

Scampare  1,  scappare  1. 

Scampare  da  ima  dl^gnzla. 
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He  ran  away  to  avoid  death. 


I  r  Ha  preto  la  fiiga  per  iseampare  daUa 
<     morte. 
I  (  Scappd  per  fiiggir  la  mortem 


To  do  without  a  thing. 

Can  you  do  without  bread? 

I  can  do  without  it. 
There  are  many  tilings  which  we  must 
do  without. 


iPrivarsi  di  qualche  cosa. 
Far  a  meno  di  qualche  cosa. 

{  Pud  i^la  privarsl  di  panel  f 

i  Pud  Eiia  «■*  a  meno  del  pane  t    ^    ^ 
Poaao  iame  a  meno.  / 

Vi  8ono  moltiasime  cose  di  cui  d  ne- 
cesaario  £ue  a  meno. 


To  execute  a  commusiom. 
To  acquit  one's  self  of  a  com- 
mission, 
I  have  executed  your  commisaion. 
Have  yon  executed  my  commission  1 
I  have  executed  it 

To  do  one's  dtUy, 

To  discharge^  to  do^or  toju^il 

one's  duty* 
That  man  always  does  his  duty. 

That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 


Far  una  commissions. 

Ho  (atto  la  di  Lei  commlssione. 
Ha  Ella  fintto  la  mia  commlssione  1 
L'  ho  (aita. 

Far  il  suo  dovere. 
Adempere  U  suo  dovere. 

(^uest*  uomo  fa  sempre  U  suo  do- 

vere. 
Q,uest*  uomo  adempie  sempre  U  suo 

dovere. 


To  relyy  to  depend  upon  some- 
thing. 
Bit  depends  upon  it 
I  rely  upon  you. 

If  on  may  rely  upon  him. 


(  Contare  su  qualche  cosa. 
I  Far  capitals  di  qualche  cosi. 
Ciconta.  , 

{  ^  capitale  di  LeL        ; 
i  Mi  fido  di  Lei.  '      •'^  ^*  * 

rPudfidarsia(ordi)lnL 
<  Pudfidarsene. 
C  Pud  far  capltala  di  luL 


To  suffice^  to  he  strident. 
Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  7 
It  is  sufilcient  for  me. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me,  for  thee,  Ac, 
Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  that 


It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  i^se. 
Was  that  man  cpfitented  ifith   that 
•nml 


Bastare. 

Le  basta  questo  pane  I 
Mibastat 
t  Mi  Dasta,  ti  basta,  dp. 
duesto    danaro    baster&    a    qneU' 

uomol 
GHi  bastera. 

Poca  fortuna  basta  al  savio. 
Quest'  uomo  si  4  egli  contentato  d| 

quellasonunal 
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Has  that  sum  been  sufficient  for  that 

man? 
*t  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  has  been  contented  with  it. 
To  be  contented  with  something, 
(t  wiil  be  sofficient  for  him,  if  you  will 

onlj  add  a  few  crowns, 
'-le  will  be  contented,  if  y^a  will  only 

add  a  few  crowns. 

To  add. 


To  htdld. 


To  embark,  to  go  on  hoard. 

A  sail. 
TosetsaiL 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 

To  sail 
.     Under  full  sail. 
To  sail  under  full  sail. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 
month. 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 

The  instant,  the  present  month. 

The  fourth  or  fifth  instant 
The  letter  is  dated  the  sixth  instant. 

That  U  to  say  (i.  e.). 
Et  catera  (etc.). 
My  pen  (quill)  is  better  than  yours. 

I  write  better  than  you. 


C^uella  somma  d  bastata  a  qwmf 

uomol 
Gli  d  bastata.    611  boitd. 
Se  n*  d  contentato. 
Contentarei  di  qualche  cosa. 
Oli  basteri  se  vuol  aggiugnenrl  aola- 

mente  qualche  scudo. 
Se  ne  contenteri  se  vuol  aggiugnenrl 

appena  pochi  scudi. 

Aggiungere  *  2  (p.  part,  ag- 
giunto;  pret.  def.  aggiuiin), 

Cosiruire  *  2,  uco  (past.  part. 
costruUo  or  costrutto  (p.  d. 
cwlrussi),     ;i><TS|WV 


They  will  warm  the  aoup. 

Oinner  (or  supper)  is  on  the  table  (is 


.Fahhricare  1. 
Imbarcarsi, 


ErUrar     lulm 


nave. 

Una  Tela. 
( t  Mettere  alia  vela. 
1 1  Spiegare  le  vele. 

t  Far  vela  per. 
(  Far  vela  per  1*  America. 
(  Andare  in  America. 

Andare  a  vela. 
e  A  piene  vele. 
I  A  gonfie  vele. 

Spiegar  tutte  le  vele. 
rS*  d  imbarcato  U  sedici  d«l  mtm 
J     scorso. 
1  fc-entpste  nella  nifs  il  wdltl  del 


Ha  fatto  vela  il  tre  del  corrente. 
II  corrente. 

II  quattro,  o  il  cinque  4tk  corrente. 
La  lettera  d  del  sei  corrente. 

Cioiy  vale  a  dire. 
Eccetera,  e  sindli. 

La  mia  penna  d  migliore  ddb  dl 

Lei. 
Scrivo  megUo  di  Lei.  '  / 

Si  iaxk  scaldare  la 
k  intavoli^ 
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Do  yam  choose  tome  soup  7 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  7 

I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 
To  serve  tqf,  to  attend. 
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Deddera  EHa  deUa  aappal 
Desidera  Ella  che  io  Le  senra  delli 

^  t  Oliene  domando  un  poco. 
(  t  Me  iM  £aToritca  nn  poeo. 

Sertdre,  presentaref  offrbre. 


EXERCISES. 
205. 

Tou  are  learning  Italian  ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? 
— He  lets  me  read,  write,  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate 
in  learning  a  foreign  language  ? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when 
you  nearly  know  {j^uando  gid  si  so)  the  language  you  are  learn- 
ing ;  but  while  (quando)  you  do  not  yet  know  any  thing  (iton  se  tie 
sa  nietUe)  it  is  entirely  {affatto)  useless. — What  does  your  Italian 
master  make  you  do  ? — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson  ;  afterwards 
he  makes  me  translate  English  exercises  into  Italian  on  the  lesson 
whfch  he  has  made  me  read ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  lesson  he  speaks  Italian  to  me,  and  I  have  to  {deto)  answer 
him  in  the  very  language  {neUa  Ungua  stessa)  which  he  is  teach- 
ing  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much  in  that  manner  ? — ^You 
see  that  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  I  have  hardly  been 
learning  it  three  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  (it)  as  well 
{del  pari)  ? — ^I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  (it). — Does 
your  master  also  teach  Grerman  ? — He  teaches  it. — Wishing  to 
make  (desiderando  fare)  his  acquaintance,  I  must  beg  of  you 
{La  prego)  to  introduce  me  to  him. — It  will  give  me  {Mi  ford  un) 
pleasure  to  introduce  you  to  him. — When  do  you  wish  to  go  to 
him  ? — ^To-morrow  in  the  afternoon  {dopo  mexxo  giomo),  if  you 
please  {se  Le  aggrada), 

306. 

How  many  exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises 
are  not  difficult,  I  translate  from  three  to  four  every  day  {da  ire 
a  quaUro  al  giomo)  ;  and  when  they  are  so,  I  translate  but  one 
{una  #ofo).— How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  ? — It  is  the 
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third  which  am  translating  (sio  traducendo) ;  hut  to-morrow  I 
hope  to  he  able  to  do  one  more  (uno  di  piu),  for  I  shall  be  alone 
(solo). — Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  hei 
two  months  ago  {or  fan  due  mesi),  and  as  she  looked  displeased 
I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time  {da  quel  tempo), 
— How  do  you  d9  to-day  ? — I  am  very  unwell  {mollo  male).-^' 
How  do  you  like  ihat  soup  ? — I  think  {La  trovo)  it  is  very  bad  ; 
since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  {P  appcUto),  I  do  not  like  any  thing 
{non  nd  piace  piu  nienU), — How  much  does  that  employment 
bring  in  {rendere  *)  to  your  father  ? — It  brings  him  in  (jgU  rende^ 
or  gli  da)  more  than  four  thousand  {mUa,  plur.  of  mille)  crowns. 
— What  news  is  there  {dire  *)  ? — ^They  say  nothing  new. — What 
do  you  intend  to  do  tomorrow? — I  propose  joining  a  hunting 
party. — Does  your  brother  purpose  (diBMM|fft)  playing  (far)  a 
game  at  billiards  ? — He  proposes  playing  a  game  at  chess. — Why 
do  some  people  (  j|flii&^««MiianBBpnHne)  laugh  when  I  speak  t 
— Those  are  unpolite  people  ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also  {Ella 
pure),  and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you. — If  you  will  do  as  I 
do,  you  will  speak  well. — ^You  must  study  a  little  {Le  ahbisqgna 
Hudiare  quakke  poco)  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  no  longer 
afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  advice,  for  I  have 
resolved  {mi  son  proposto)  to  rise  every  morning  at  six  o'clo<^ 
to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early. — Why  does  your 
sister  complain  ? — I  do  not  know ;  since  {quando)  she  succeeds 
in  every  thing,  and  since  she  is  (e  ch^  i)  happy,  even  happier 
than  you  and  I,  why  does  she  complain  ? — Perhaps  she  com- 
plains  because  she  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  {turn  I  istruita) 
with  that  business  {in  tale  facenda). — ^That  may  be  (  pud  darn), 

207. 
Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — ^Then  {allora)  it  must  be  {dev'  essere)  cold,  and  I 
only  like  soup  hot  {la  xuppa  calda), — ^They  will  warm  it  for  you. 
-—You  will  oblige  me. — Shall  I  help  you  to  some  {dendera 
Ella)  of  this  Toast  meat  ? — 1  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. — 
Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — ^I  thank  you ;  I  like  fowl 
better. — May  I  offer  you  {desidera  Ella  che  Le  serva)  some 
wine  1 — I  will  t|t)i||>)e  you  for  a  little  {me  ne  favorisca  un  poco). 
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—Have  they  already  brought  in  (portato  in  lavoJa)  the  dessert  ?— 
rhey  have  brought  it  in. — Do  you  like  fruit  ? — ^I  like  fruit,  but  1 
have  no  more  appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  ? — I  will 
eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  cheese  ? — J 
will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? — It 
is  a  stone-fruit. — What  is  it  called  ? — It  is  called  thus. — Will 
you  wash  your  hands  ? — I  will  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel 
to  (  per)  wipe  them  (with). — I  will  let  you  have  {Lefarb  dare)  a 
towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you. — May  I  ask  you  for  (oso  domandarle)  a  little  water? — Here 
is  some  {eccone). — Can  you  do  without  soap  ? — As  for  soap  I  can 
do  without  it,  but  I  must  have  a  towel  to  wipe  my  hands  (with). 
—Do  you  often  do  without  soap  ? — There  are  many  things  which 
we  must  do  without  {di  cut  ^necessariopnvarsi), — Why  has  that 
man  run  away  ? — ^Because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
the  punishment  (dalla  punizione)  which  he  had  deserved  {meri- 
tare), — Why  did  your  brothers  not  get  (procurarsi)  a  better 
horse  ? — When  they  get  rid  of  (quando  avrawno  QlM0OtU>)  their 
old  horse,  they  will  get  a  belter. — Has  your  father  arrived 
already  ? — ^Not  yet ;  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very 
day  {pggi  stesso), — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time?— I  do 
nci  know,  but  I  hope  he  has  {che  sard)  set  out  in  time. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH    LESSON. 

Lezione  sessantesima  settima. 


To  he  a  judge  of  something. 


Are  yon  a  good  judge  of  cloth  1 


(  Tntendersi  di  qualche  cosa, 
\  Conoscersi  di  (or  in)  qualche 
cosa. 


Si  conosce  EUa  dl  panno  1 


I  am  a  judge  of  it.  Mi  vi  codosco  (me  ne  intendo). 
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I  am  not  a  judge  oi*it 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  good  judg3  oilu 

To  draw. 
To  chalk,  to  trace. 

To  draw  a  landscape. 
To  draw  after  life. 

The  drawing. 

The  designer. 

Nature. 


Non  mi  vi  0000000  (non  me  ne  J 

tendo). 
Mi  vi  conosco  benlssimo. 
Non  mi  Yi  conosco  molto. 


Disegnare  1. 
Calcare  1,  ricalcare  1. 

Disegnare  una  Tista  di  pacse. 
Disegnare  dal  naturale  (dal  Tero). 
II  disegno. 
II  disegnatore. 
La  nature. 


To  manage,  or  to  go  about  a 
thing. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  fire 
without  tongs  1 

I  go  about  it  so. 

Tou  go  about  it  the  wrong  way. 

I  go  about  it  the  right  way. 

How  does  your  brother  manage  to  do 
thati 

Skilfully,  handily,  dexterously,  cle- 
verly. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily,  badly. 


f  Prendersi. 

C?OBie^l  prpndp  Blhi  per  faidelfiioco 
■eoxiUBoUB^  0^  Come  filellaa&r. 

Mi  vi  puiids  sQsTi  or  Faccio  cotL 

Ella  «1  ^l^  pwindn  male. 

MHFi4)£BQdo  bene. 

Come  aLpxsm^e  11  di  Lei  firateUo  per 
fercid.    ptV 

Destramente* 

Senza  gludizio. 


ToforUd. 

Proibire  3  (isco). 

I  forbid  you  to  do  that. 

Le(vi)proibi8Codiiarcld. 

To  lower. 

Ahhassare  1. 

To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain. 
The  curtain  rises. 
The  curtain  falls. 

Abbassare  gli  occhL 
La  tela,  11  sipario. 
Si  alza  il  sipario. 
Cala  il  sipario. 

To  rise. 

Aharsi  1. 

To  fall,  to  descend. 

Calare  1. 

The  stocks  have  £illen. 

Theday&Us. 

Night  comes  on. 

It  grows  towards  night 

It  grows  dark. 

It  grows  late. 

n  cambio  ha  bassato  (d  cabitoX 

Dedina  il  giomo. 

La  notte  s'  awicina. 
t  Si  fa  notte. 
t  Si  fe  oscuro. 
t  SiiatardL 

To  stoop. 

Abhassarsi  1. 
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To  smell,  to  fed. 
He  smells  of  garlic 
To  CmI  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent, 
I  consent  to  it 
Who  says  nothing  consents. 


SewtireZ. 

(  Ha  on  cattiTO  odor  d'  agllo. 
c  Puzza  d'  aglio. 
Toccar  U  polso  a  qualcuno. 

Consentire  8.    Acconsendre  8. 

V  aeeonsento 
Chi  tace  consente. 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 


The  mind. 
Indeed. 
InfMst. 
The  truth. 
The  (act 
The  effect. 
Tme. 

A  tmeman. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  that  pictnrs. 


Naacondert^  2  (past  part,  luu- 
CO90  or  nascosto  ;  pret.  deil 
wucosC). 

La  mente,  lo  spirito. 
In  yeriU. 
t  In  (atti,  t  in  Tero. 
La  veriti. 
II  (atto. 
L'  effetto. 
Vero. 

Un  uomo  yerace. 
Ecco  11  Tero  Inogo  per  questo  qnadrow 


To  think  much  of  one  {to  esUem 
one). 

To  esteem  some  one. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 
[  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem  him 
much). 


The  flower,  the  bloom,  the  blossom. 
That  man  has  his  eyes  on  a  level  with 
hUhead. 

On  a  level  toiih,  even  wUh. 
To  blossom  {topmrish). 
To  grow. 


To  grow  rapidly  (&s^ 

To  grow  tall  or  big, 

Tliat  child  grows  so  fast  that  we  may 
eit. 


(  f  Far  conto  di  qualcuno. 

I  Aver  in  isthna  qualcuno. 

SOmare  qualcuno.     * 

Non  fo  gran  conto  di  quest*  uomo. 
Fo  gran  conto  di  lui  (lo  stimo  molto). 


n  flora. 

(^nest'  uomo  ha  gU  occhi  al 
della  testa. 


Al  piano,  a  Uoetto. 

Fiorire  8  {isco). 

Crescer^  2  (past    part.  erC' 

sduto  ;  pret.  def.  crehW), 
Crescere  rapidamente. 

Ingrandire  3  (isco). 

Questo  fandullo  ingrandlsce  a  Tista. 
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Tb«t  child  hsf  grown  very  Cut  in  a 

short  time. 
That  rain  has  made  the  com  grow. 

Com. 


A  oorer. 
A  shelter. 
A  cottage,  a  hnt. 
To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-^ 
thing.  > 

To  take  shelter  from  something.        J 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the 

rain,  the  wind. 
Let  us  enter  that  cottage,  in  order 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  Btonn  (the 
rain)w 


Every  where,  all  aver,  (hrough- 
out. 

All  orer  (throughout)  the  town. 
A  shade. 

Under  the  shade. 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of 
that  tree. 


Topreiend. 


That  man  pretends  to  sle^. 

That  young  lady  pretends  to  know 

Italian. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  us. 


Q,ue8to  fancinllo  ha  molto  ingrandHt 

in  poco  tempo. 
Quesu  pioggia  ha  fatto  ingrandire  0 

grano. 
Orano. 


Un  alloggio. 

Un  ricoTero,  un  rifuglo. 

Una  capanna. 

Mettersi  al  ricoTero  dl  qualche 


Mettiamoci  al  ricovero  della  pioggia 

del  vento. 
Entrlamo  in  questa  capanna  per  ea- 

sere  a  coperto  della  tempesta,  or 

per  essere  a  ricoyero  delie  ingloiia 

del  tempo. 


DappertuUo. 

Per  tutta  la  oitt&. 
Un'  ombra. 

'  AJP  ombra. 

Andiamo  a  sedefd  aV 
quests  albero. 


Fingere*  di  (p.  part.  faOo ; 
pret.def.Jiiwi). 
e  Quests  uomo  finge  di  dormire. 
\  Quest'  uomo  &  sembiante  di  dor- 
V     mire, 
auesta  signorina  ftoge  di  sapere  1 

italiano. 
Fanno  sembiante  d'  ftvylclnanl  • 

BOL 


Now. 
From,  since. 

From  morning. 
Prom  morning  till  night 
From  the  brealL  of  day. 


Ora,  al  pretente,  adeeso^ 
Da,  fin  da,  dal. 

Dalla  matilna. 
Da  mattina  a  sera. 
DaUo  q)UBtar  dd  giorsok 
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From  tne  cradle.    From  a  chikL 
From  this  time  Ibrward. 

As  soon  as, 

Ae  soon  as  I  see  hlm|  I  shall  speak  to 
him. 


For  fear  of. 

To  catch  a  cold, 

I  will  not  go  oat  for  fear  of  catching  a 
cold. 

He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  one  of  his  cred- 
itors. 

He  does  not  wish  to  open  his  puree  for 
fear  of  losing  his  money. 


To  copy,  to  transcribe. 
To  decline. 
To  transcribe  feirly. 
A  snbftantiye,  an  adjective,  a  prononn. 

A  verb,  a  prepositioni  a  grammari  a 
4lctionary. 


Fin  dalla  cuUa.    Fin  daHMnfemia. 
Da  ora  in  poi. 

Tosto  che,  appena. 
Tosto  ch'  io  lo  Tedrd,  gli  parlerd. 


{  Per  timore  {per  tema). 
(  Sul  timore, 

SInfreddarsi, 
PigUar  un*  vnfreddatuta, 

Non  TD^o  nsdre  per  timore  d'  in* 

freddanuL 
Non  Tuol  andar  in  cittii  sul  timore 

d'  incontrar  un  suo  creditore. 

Non  Tuol  aprire  la  borsa  per  timore 
di  perdere  il  suo  danaro. 


Copiare  1. 

DecUnare  1. 

Mettere  in  netto. 

Un  lostantivo,   un  aggettivo  (addi- 

ettlvo),  un  pronoroe. 
Un  Torbo,   una  preposixione,   una 

grammatical  un  dizionario. 


EXERCISES. 


208. 
Have  you  executed  my  commission  ? — I  have  executed  it.— 
Has  your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — 
He  has  executed  it. — Will  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  ? — 
I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you  that  I  shall  always  exe- 
CQte  your  commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. 
— Will  you  ask  the  merchant  whether  (^e)  he  can  let  me  have 
(damd)  the  horse  at  the  price  {al  prexzo)  which  I  have  offered 
him  ? — I  will  ask  him,  hut  I  know  that  he  will  he  satisfied,  if  you 
will  but  add  a  few  crowns. — Good  morning,  children  (ragazzi) ! 
—Have  you  done  your  task  ? — ^You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it 
when  we  are  not  ill. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to  day  ? — ^I 

16» 
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give  you  the  sixty-seventh  lesson  to  study  and  to  do  the  exeroiaea 
belonging  to  it  (che  ne  dipendono);  that  is  to  say,  the  two  bun- 
dred  and  eighth  and  two  hundred  and  ninth. — Will  you  endea- 
vour (si  studieranno)  to  commit  no  errors  (far  errori)  ? — We 
shall  endeavour  (ci  sludieremo)  to  make  none, — Is  this  bread  suf- 
ficient for  you  ? — It  is  sufficient  for  me,  for  I  am  not  very  hungry. 
— When  did  your  brother  embark  for  America? — He  sailed  on 
the  thirtieth  (?7  trenta)  of  last  month. — Will  you  ask  your  brother 
whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  (del)  money  which  I  have  sent 
him  ? — As  to  my  brother,  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck  (Jar  naufragio),  I  am  in  want  of 
the  money  which  you  owe  me. — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to 
your  brother  ? — I  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely 
upon  you. — Will  you  work  (studiare)  harder  {meglio)  for  the 
next  lesson  than  you  have  done  (che  non  ha  siudicUo)  for  this  ? — 
I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — ^You  may. 

209. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — ^I  am  a  judge  of  it.— -Will  you  buy 
some  yards  for  me? — If  yjou  will  give  me  the  money  I  will  buy 
you  some. — ^You  will  oblige  me  (Ella  mi  fard  piacere,  or  GUene 
taro  tenuto). — Is  that  man  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — He  is  not  a  good 
judge  of  it. — How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ? — I  manage  it  so.— - 
Will  you  show  me  how  you  manage  it  ? — Very  willingly  (moUo 
volentieri), — What  must  I  do  (che  dehhofare)  for  my  lesson  of  to- 
morrow ? — ^You  will  transcribe  your  exercises  fairly  (meUere  m 
netto),  do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson  (la  lenone  se- 
guente), — How  do  you  manage  to  get  goods  (delle  mercanxie) 
without  money  ? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your  sister  man* 
age  to  learn  Italian  without  a  dictionary  ? — She  manages  it  thus. 
— She  manages  it  very  dexterously.  But  how  does  your  brother 
manage  it  ? — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  (senza  alctm  giudU 
tio) :  he  reads,  and  looks  for  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — ^He 
may  (pud)  learn  (studiare)  in  this  manner  twenty  years  without 
knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (una  sola  frase). — Why 
does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? — She  casts  them  down  be- 
cause she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Shall  we 
breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  ? — The  weather  is  so  fine  that  w« 
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should  take  advantage  of  it  (ehe  hisogna  apprqfiUame). — How  do 
you  like  that  coflfee  ? — ^I  like  it  very  much. — Why  do  you  stoop  ? 
— I  stoop  to  pick  up  (per  prendere)  the  handkerchief  which  I 
have  dropped. — ^Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves  ?— They 
hide  themselves  for  fear  of  heing  seen. — Of  whom  are  they  afraid  ? 
—They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (la  tnaestra)^  who  scolded 
(ranqfognare  or  sgridart)  them  yesterday  because  they  had  not 
done  their  tasks  (i/  lor  doverCy  in  the  sing.). 


SIXTY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  sessantesima  attava. 


To  get  beaten  (whipped). 
To  get  paid. 
1V>  get  one's  self  invited  to  dint. 

t  Farsi  battere. 
t  Farsi  pagare. 
t  Farsi  invitare  a  pranao. 

At  erst 
Firstly. 
Secondly. 
Thirdly,  *c 

Da  prlncipio,  a  prima  vista. 
Primieramente,  in  primo  Inogo. 

In  teno  loogo^  eco. 

la  yonr  mother  at  homel 

She  is. 

I  am  going  to  her  honas. 

fi  in  case  la di  Lei  madrel 

Vi^ 

Vadodaessa. 

r  Un  nufHoOy  vma  camtth  utM 

A  cause. 

A  caoae  of  sadness. 
She  has  reason  to  be  sad. 

Grief;  sorrow,  sadness. 
Is  that  woman  ready  to  go  ont  1 

She  is. 

<      cagione. 
(  Un  saggetto. 

Un  soggetto  di  dispiaoeie. 

Un  soggetto  di  tristessa. 

Ha  un  moUvo  di  tristema. 

n  dispiacere,  la  tristexsa. 

duesta  donna  d  dessa  pronta  ad 

uscirel 
Lod. 
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Noiynihstandingf  in  spite  of. 

Notwithstanding  that 
In  spite  of  bim. 
Id  spite  of  her. 
In  spite  of  them. 
Ib  spite  of  me. 


A  dispeUo,  ad  onta, 
Malgrado  dd. 

Maigrado  la!  or  suo  nalgradob 
Malgrado  essa  or  sua  maJgrsdo. 
Malgrado  loro  or  loro  malgrado^ 
Mio  malgrado. 


To  manage. 

Do  yoQ  manage  to  finish  yom'worlc 

every  Saturday  night  1 
Do  you  manage  to  liare  your  worlc 

done  every  Saturday  night? 
Try  to  do  tliat  to  oblige  me. 


{ •\  Far  in  mode  di. 
(  Procurare  di. 
t  Fa  Ella  in  modo  di  iioiTe  U  dJ  Lei 

lavoro  ogm  sabato  sera  ? 
t  Fa  Rlla  In  modo  d'  aver  finito  11  di 

Lei  lavoro  ogni  sabato  serai 
Faccia  in  modo  di  far  cU  per  compia 

cermi. 


06*.  Whenever  in  order  to  can  be  substituted  for  the  preposition  to,  the  lattei 
is  rendered  in  Italian  by  p«r,  to  express  tiM  end,  the  design,  or  the  causey  lot 
which  a  thing  is  done. 


I  will  do  every  thing  to  oblige  yoiL 


Fard  ttxtiopor  compiaceris. 


To  look  upon. 

The  window  looks  into  the  street 
The  window  looks  out  upon  the  river. 
That  apartment  looks  upon  the  sueot 

The  back-door  looks  into  the  garden. 


(  Dar  nt. 

\  Sporgere  su. 

(  Guardare  su. 

La  finestra  di,  (sporge)  mOa  strada. 
La  finestra  sporge  {dk)  sul  fiume. 
Quest*   appartamento    di    (qMigs) 

suUa  strada. 
La  porta  di  dietro  di  sul  giardinow 


To  drofon. 

To  drown  a  dog. 
To  drown  one's  self;  to  get  drowned.  > 
To  be  drowned,  to  be  drowning.        5 
To  leap  through  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 
I  am  drowning. 
He  jumped  6ut  of  the  window. 

TofasUn. 
ne  was  Cunened  to  a  tree. 


Annegare  (afogare). 

Annegare  un  cane. 

Annegarsi  (affogarsi). 

Saltare  dalla  finestra. 
Oettare  dalla  fineitnu 
Mi  annego. 
Saltd  dalla  finestim. 

Atiaccare* 
U  attaccarono  ad  nn  albeio 
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Thecatde. 
T«kaep  wainL 
To  keep  cooL 
To  keep  dean. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  some 
one. 

Keep  on  yonr  goard  against  that  man. 
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t  Tenersi  caldo. 
t  Tenersi  fresco, 
t  Tenersi  pulito. 

Star  all'  erta  oontro  qnalcvno. 
t  Mettersi  (porsi)  In  guardia  oontro 

qualcuno. 
Stia  all'  erta  contro  quebf  uomo. 


/ 


1= 


To  take    care    {to  beware)    of 

somebody. 
To  take   care    {to   beware)    of 

something. 

If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  horse, 

it  wiU  kick  you. 
T^ke  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  something. 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  man. 
Take  caret 


Gvardarsi  di  {da)  qualcuno. 
Badare  a  qualche  cosa. 

Se  non  bada  a  quel  caTaUo,  Le  dari 

un  calcio. 
t  Bad!  a  non  cadere  1 
Guardarsi  di  qualcuno  o  di  qualohe 

cosa. 
La  si  gnardi  da  quest'  uomo 
Bad!  I    (Labadi!) 


A  thought. 
An  idea. 
A  sally. 

To  be  struck  w}th  a  thought 
A  thought  strikes  me. 
A  thought  has  struck  me. 

That  nerer  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  into  one's  head. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  rob 

me. 
What  is  in  your  head  1 


Un  pensiere,  un  penilero. 

Un'  idea. 

Un  iropeto. 
(  t  Venir  in  pensiero. 
{  t  Cader  nell'  animo. 
(  Mi  viene  un  pensiero. 
I  Mi  Tiene  in  mente. 
J  M'  d  Ycnuto  un  pcnslore. 
(  M'  d  Yenuto  in  mente. 

fQuesto  non  m'  d  mai  eaduto  neV 
animo. 
dneBXo  non  m'  d  mai  passato  per  k 
testa. 

f  Immaginare  1. 
t  EgU  immagind  F  altro  glomo  dl 

rubarmi. 
t  Che  immagina  Ella? 


In  my  place. 
In  your,  his,  her  place. 
We  must  put  every  thing  in  its  place. 


A  (in)  mio  hiogo.    InmfaTece. 
A  (in)  Tostro,  di  Lei,  suo,  hiogo. 
Bisogna  mettere  ogni  oom  a  i 
luogo. 
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Araundf  round. 

AUaroQDd. 
We  niled  aroand  England. 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  at 
the  corioaities. 

To  go  round  the  house. 

To  go  about  the  houae. 

TocosL 

How  much  does  that  cost  you? 
Bow  much  does  this  book  cost  you  1 
It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a  hal£ 
That  table  costs  him  seven  crowns. 


Alone,  by  one^g  self. 

I  was  alone. 

One  woman  only. 

One  Ood. 
God  alone  can  do  that. 
The  very  thought  of  it  is  criminal. 
A  singli^reading  is  not  sufficient  to 

aind  that  has  a  true  taste. 


To  kiU  hy  shooting. 


To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 

To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol 

He  has  Mown  out  his  brains. 

He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with  a 

pistol. 
He  has  shot  him  with  a  pistol. 


He  served  for  a  long  time,  acquired 
honours,  and  died  contented. 

He  arrived  poor,  grew  lich  in  a  short 
time,  and  lost  all  in  a  still  shorter 
time. 


Intomo  (a  preposition). 

Intomo  intomo.    Tutto  intorao. 
Navigammo    intomo    alP     Inghil 

terra. 
Andarono  qui  e  \k  per  la  citt^  pen 
verderae  le  cose  notabilL 
<  Andare  intomo  alia  ( 
^FarilgirodeUacaaa. 
Andar  quiL  e  U  nella  c 


Costare  1. 

Quanto  Le  costal 
Quanto  Le  costs  questo  libio  1 
Mi  costs  tre  scudi  e  mezzo. 
Ctuesta  tavola  gli  costa  sette  acudl. 


Solo  ;  fern.  sola. 

10  era  solo. 
Una  sola  donna. 
Un  solo  Dio. 

Dio  solo  pud  far  questo. 

11  pensiero  solo  di  dd  d  criminoso. 
Una  sola  lettura  non  basta  per  con- 

tentare   un   uomo  che   ha  buon 
gusto. 


Vccidere  con  arma  dajuoco. 

(Far  saltare  le  cervella  a  qualcuno. 
Bruciare  le  cervella  a  qualcuno. 
Mandar  a  qualcuno  le  cervella  alP 
aria. 
Uccidersi  con  una  pistolettata. 
Si  d  fatto  saltare  le  cervella. 
Si  d  fatto  saltare  le  cervella  con  una 

pistolettata. 
QU  ha  mandato  all*  aria  le  cervella 
eon  una  pistolettata. 


Servi  gran  tempo,  giunse  agli  onori, 

e  mori  contento. 
Arrivd  povero,  diventd  ricoo  in  poco 

tempo,  e  perdd  tutto  in  meno  temp6 

ancora. 
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EXERCISES. 

210. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — Why  do  you  look  so  melancholy 
[cosi  melancoUco)  ? — I  should  not  look  so  melancholy,  if  I  had  no 
reason  to  be  sad.  I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  friends 
has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best 
friends  has  drowned  herself. — Where  did  she  drown  herself? — 
She  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house. — 
Yesterday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  rose  (si  leva)  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one  (ad  alcttno),  leaped  out  of  the  win- 
dow which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  herself  into  the  river, 
where  she  was  drowned. — I  have  a  great  mind  (gran  vogUa)  to 
bathe  (hagnarsi)  to-day. — Where  will  you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. 
— Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  ? — Oh,  no !  I  can  swim. 
— Who  taught  you  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  the 
swimming-school  (alia  scuola  del  (or  di)  nuoto). 

When  had  you  finished  your  task  1 — ^I  had  finished  it  when 
you  came  in. — Those  who  had  contributed  (contrihuire)  most  (jnH) 
to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  (alia  sua  elevaxicme  sul  irmo)  of  his 
ancestors,  were  those  who  laboured  (lavorare)  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  (con  piu  animonia)  to  precipitate  him  from  it  (per  pre- 
ctjritamelo).  As  soon  as  (Dacchi)  Ceesar  (Cesare)  had  crossed 
(passare)  the  Rubicon  (ilRuMcone),  he  had  no  longer  to  deliberate 
(deUberare)  :  he  was  obliged  (dovette)  to  conquer  (vincere)  or  to 
die. — An  emperor  (un  imperatore),  who  was  irritated  at  (irrUaio 
contro)  an  astrologer  (un  astrologo),  asked  him  :  **  Wretch  (mt9- 
erahile) !  what  death  (di  che  sorta  di  tnorte)  dost  thou  believe  thou 
wilt  die?" — "I  shall  die  of  fever,"  replied  the  astrologer. 
''  Thou  liest,"  said  the  emperor,  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  of  a 
violent  death  (di  marie  violenta).^^  As  he  was  going  to  be  seized 
(stavano  per  prenderlo),  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "  Sire  (Sire), 
Drder  some  one  (ordinaie)  to  feel  (che  mi  si  tocchi,  subj.)  my 
pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  feirer."  This  sally 
{quesio  detlo)  saved  his  life. 

211. 
Do  you  perceive  yonder  house  (queUa  casa  laggiu)  ? — I  per- 
ceive it ;  what  house  is  it  ? — ^It  is  an  inn  (una  locanda) ;  if  you 
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like  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  verj 
thirsty. — ^You  are  always  thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we 
enter  I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather  than  go  into  an  inn  T 
will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ?— 
When  I  have  (avrd)  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to- 
day ;  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of 
him  who  has  nothing. — When  do  you  think  you  will  have 
money  ? — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ? — I  will  do  it  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. 
— Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — 1  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your 
coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ? — It  does  not  look  like  it,  for 
mine  b  short  (corto),  and  yours  is  too  long  (lungo)  ;  mine  is  black 
and  yours  is  green. — Why  do  you  associate  with  that  man  ? — I 
would  not  associate  with  him  {non  lofreqi^enUreii  cond,)  if  he  had 
not  rendered  me  {se  non  m*  avesse  reso,  eubj.)  great  services 
^an  servigi), — Do  not  trust  him  {rum  se  ne  fidi\  for  if  you  are 
not  on  your  guard  he  will  cheat  (Jtngannare)  you. — Why  do  you 
work  80  much  {tanio)  ? — I  work  in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to 
my  country. — When  I  was  yet  (essendo  ancor)  little  I  once  (un 
giomo)  said  to  my  father,  "  I  do  not  understand  {iniendere  *)  com- 
merce  {il  commercio),  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  (per- 
meUeiemi)  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling  (sorridendo) : 
"  By  dealing  (rnercaniando)  one  learns  to  deal,  and  by  selling  to 
sell."  "  But,  my  dear  father,"  replied  I,  "  by  playing  one  learns 
also  to  play."  **  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me,  "  but  you  must 
first  (prima)  learn  what  is  necessary  (necessario)  and  useful." 
— Judge  not  (nan  giudicate  voi)  that  you  may  not  (eke  non  voleU 
essere)  be  juiged!  Why  do  you  perceive  (scoprire)  the  mote 
(una  pagUa)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceire 
(vedere  *)  the  beam  (la  irave)  which  is  in  your  eye  ? 
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PRESENT  OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


That  I  vrjBj  htcwe,  that  thou  mayest 
hftve. 

That  he  or  she  may  ha?e. 

That  we  may  have,  that    you  may 
have. 

That  they  may  have. 


Ch'  io  abbia,  che  tu  abbia  (aMUX 
Che  noi  abbiamo,  che  Yoi  abbiat« 


That  1  may  be,  that  thou  raayest  be. 
That  he  or  she  maybe. 
That  we  may  be,  that  you  may  be. 
That  they  may  be. 


Ch'  io  sia,  che  tu  sia  (aii). 

SegU(e8M>)  } 
^^   Jellaleesa)  $"*• 
Che  noi  aiamo,  che  voi  siate. 


That  I  may  apeak,  that  thou  mayeat 


That  he  or  she  may  speak. 

That  we  may  speak,  tliat  you  may 
q>eak. 

Tliat  they  may  apeak. 


Ch'  io  parli,  che  tu  parlL 

^^    Ulla(e88a)    l^^^ 

Che  noi  pariiamo,  che  Yoi  parliate. 


Ch'  io  ereda,  che  tu  creda,  oh'  egU 

creda. 
Che  noi  crediamo,  che  Toi  crediate, 

ch*  eglino  credana 


That  X  may  beliere.  do. 
That  we  may  beliere,  do. 

That  I  may  hear,  do.  Ch'  io  senta,  che  tu  aenta,  ch'  egli 

aenta. 
That  we  may  hear,  Ac  Che  noi  eentiamo,  che  Toi  aentiate^ 

ch'  egtino  aenuno. 

06#.    It  will  be  remarked,  firstly,  that  in  the  first  conjugation  the  three  per- 
sons singular  terminate  in  i ;  in  the  two  others,  and  in  the  two  auxiliaries^  in  a 
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The  second  person  singular  of  ihe  auxiliaries  roayalsd  tenninate  in  i  Sec- 
ondly, that  all  the  three  conjugations  have  the  first  and  second  persons  plural 
terminated  alike,  and  the  third  person  plural  terminates  in  tlie  second  and  third 
conjugations  in  ano^  whilst  in  the  first  coi^ugation  it  ends  in  tno. 


BIMABKS  ON  THB   V81  OP  THB  SUBJUWCTIVB  IN  ITAUAK. 

A.  The  subjunctive  in  Italian  is  made  use  of  to  express  doubt  or  uncertainty.^ 
It  is  governed  by  one  of  the  following  coi^'unctions,  which  generally  precedes 
the  verb  which  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 


Che,  that 
AcciocM 

Benchi, 
Ajtcordiif 


>  to  the  end  that. 

>  although. 


Amegnaeh^  whereas,  though, 
i^nd^,  till 
SinlantoM,  until. 
Quemttmque,  though,  although. 
PurM,  provided,  tliat. 


B.  The  conjunction  die  makes  all  the  words  to  which  it  is  joined  become 
coiyunctions.  The  following  conjunctive  expressions,  therefore,  also  require 
the  subjunctive : 


[  suppose  that. 


BUogna  che^  it  is  necessary  that 
Diofaoeia  dtey  )  would  to  God 

Voglia  IdtUo  c^      >  that 


Datoche, 

Postodie, 

In  caao  eke,  in  case  that 

Wtcfce,     J  before  that 

Prvmaehe,     > 

C  Verbs  expressing  imtf,  dtnre,  command,  permieHonf  wad  fear,  followed  by 
the  conjunction  cke^  require  the  subjunctive,  as :  I  will,  I  desire,  I  command, 
I  permit  my  brother  to  study,  to  speak,  to  see,  to  go  out,  Ac^  vogHo,  dendero, 
comando,  permetto,  eke  mio  fraiello  thuUi,  parH,  veda,  eaea,  Ac  I  fear  he  may 
not  sing,  he  may  not  say,  Ac.,  temo  die  turn  eaiUi,  du  turn  dioa,  ^. 


SXAMPLBS. 


I  wish  you  may  do  it  soon. 

I  fear  it  will  rain  to-night. 

I  hope  to  succeed  )n  it. 

I  must  go  there  mysel£ 

He  says  so,  to  the  end  that  you  may 
not  attribute  the  fault  to  me,  and  that 
you  may  know  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

Though  it  be  difficult  to  subdue  our 
passions,  we  must,  notwithstanding, 
vanquish  ourselves. 

The  count,  though  much  frightened, 
had  the  boldness. 

Wait  till  1  return. 

So  long  as  I  have  not  finished  my 
work. 

I  will  come,  provided  it  does  not  rain. 


Deaidero  che  XofaedaU  presto. 
Temo  the  fiana  questa  sera. 
Spero  die  la  cosa  ml  rieto^ 
Bisogna  eft.'  io  stesso  d  vada, 
Lo  dice,  aedoedU  non  diaU  a  me  1« 

colpa,  ed  qffindik  mxpfiaU,  quanio 

si  poMa  sperar  da  lui. 

Bendi^  eia  difficile  vUicer  le  nostra 

passioni,  bisogna  perd  vinceie  ae 

stesso. 
II  conte  arpegnod^  (aneordii)  fgam 

molto  spaventato,  d>be  V  ardiie. 
Aspettate/hcft^  io  tamL 
Sintantodii  lo  non  abbia  finito  11  mio 

lavoro. 
Verrd  purchi  non  pioca. 


^  Hence  the  verb  credere,  to  believe,  always  governs  the  subjnnetife  In 
Italian.    Ex.  MiofrateUo  crede  di*  io  parli,  My  brother  thinks  1  speak. 
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Suppose  that  he  were  to  dSe. 

In  case  he  ahonld  not  be  in  his  apart- 
ment 

Suppose  it  to  be  so. 

Would  to  God  that  all  were  going  welL 

However  wise  the  counsel  that  yon 
have  taken  may  be. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know. 

I  most  do. 


Potto  e/u  egli  muoia. 

In  caso  eke  non  foue  nel  suo  appar- 

tamento. 
Dato  eke  »ia  eoai. 
Diofacda  du  tutto  vada  bene. 
Comunque  savio  «wx  il  conslgllo  obo 

avete  preso. 
Basta  ch*  lo  wappia, 
Bisogna  ch*  io  faccia. 


D.  The  coi^unction  dke  does  not  require  the  subjunctive  when  it  relates  to 
verbs  expressing  certainty.    Ex. 


I  know  that  thou  hast  not  been  at  my 

house. 
He  assured  me  that  the  work  was  by  a 

master-hand. 
I  am  sure  ihat  he  is  wrong. 
I  swear  to  thee  that  I  have  told  him 

nothing. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  does  not  betray 

me. 

E.  The  indicative  is  also  employed  after  conjunctions  expressing  an  action 
ivith  certainty,  such  as : 


Io  so  di«  tu  non  sei  stato  da  me. 

M'  assicurava    die  P  opera  era  dl 

mano  maestra. 
Sono  persoaso  cA'  egli  ha  torto. 
H  giuro  che  non  gli  ho  detto  niente. 

Sono  convinto  ehe  non  mi  tradisoe. 


Come, 
Coei, 

Daeeh^ 

Dimododi^ 

Dopoche, 

Perchi, 

Perci^ 

Perd, 

PoiM, 


when. 

as. 

thus. 

since. 

so  that 

after. 

because,  why. 

therefore. 
<  therefore, 
c  nevertlieless. 

because. 

when. 


PrattanJto, 

Giacchi, 

bitantoM^ 

Mmtrech^ 

Non  ptrtanto, 

Onde, 

Siceh^ 

StCCOTflCf 

StanteM, 
TUtoehi, 
ThUiamOt 


meanwhile. 

since. 

so  that 

whilst 

notwithstanding. 

therefore. 

if,  since. 

so  that 

as. 

since. 

as  soon  as. 

yet,  nevertheless. 


BXAMPUBS. 


Whilst  he  was  at  dinner,  two  horses 

were  stolen  from  him. 
iVhilst  fortune    came    to  his  aid,  it 

happened  that  the  King  of  France 

died. 
Whilsi  I  am  speaking,  time  is  passing. 
It  seemed  to  him  he  was  ill,  but  he  was 

nevertheless  contented. 
I  should  like  to  know  why  you  do  not 

eall  upon  me  any  more. 


hUanto  ch*  egli  eiava  a  pranxo,  gU 

fuTono  rubati  due  cavalli. 
MerUrechk    la    fortuna    veniva    ad 

aiutarlo,  avvenne    che    il  Re  di 

Prancia  mori. 
Mtntre  di'  io  fMrlo,  il  tempo  passa 
Gii  pareva  di  star  male,  ma  non  pet 

tanto  era  contento. 
Vorrei  sapere,  ptrdi^  non  venUe  fid 

da  me. 
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I  cannot  come,  because  T  am  busy. 
He  is    an    honest  man,    therefore  I 

believe  aJl  he  tells  me. 
Every  thing  lost  may  be  recovered,  but 

not  life :  therefore  every  one  ought 

to  take  good  care  of  it. 

Though  every  body  says  it,  I  never- 

tneless  do  not  believe  it. 
Now,  as  God  has  granted  me  bo  much 

grace,  1  shall  die  happy. 
Though  I  have  been  advised  by  many 

physicians  to  use  certain  baths,  I 

have  nevertheless  not  been  willing 

to  do  it 
If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  saw  him  the 

other  night 
Though  the  smell  of  that  juice  oflends, 

It  is  not  for  ail  tliat  injurious  to 

health. 
As  soon  as  I  am  able,  I  will  come. 


Non  posso  fenire,  perdii  ho  da  fare 
Egli    d  galantuomo,    pcrcid    creth 

quanto  mi  dice. 
Ogni  coea  perduta  si  puO  licuperare, 

ma  non  la  vita:  epperb  ciascuno 

deoe  eater  di  quella  buon  guardla- 

no. 
Benchd  tutti  lo  dicano,  io  perd  non 

lo  credo. 
Ora,  poidU  Dio  mi  ha  faito  tanta 

grazia,  io  morrd  contentu. 
Quantunque  da  mohi  medici  mi  sia 

stato  consigliato  d'  usar  certi  bog- 

ni,  pure  non  1'  ho  vohiio  fore. 

S«  non  m'  inganno,  lo  vidi  1*  altrm 

sera. 
Sebbene  P  odore  di  questo  sugo  ofien- 

da,  non  percid  nuoee  alia  salute. 

Tbttocft^  io  potrd,  verrd. 


F,  The  subjunctive  is  further  made  use  of  after  the  relative  pronoun  c^ 
when  it  follows  a  superlative ;  and  after  the  relative  pronouns  du^  t/,  quaie^  ehi^ 
CIO,  when  the  action  which  ttiey  present  is  doubtful  or  uncertain. 


The  finest  picture  that  is  in  Rome. 
The  bravest  man  ttiat  I  have  ever 

known. 
The  most  ridiculous  figure  tliat  one  can 

see. 
For  that  a  man  of  some  knowledge  is 

required. 
Tou  wilt  not  find  any  body  who  would 

doit 
I  have  nobody  on  whom  I  could  rely. 
Show  me  any  one  who  has  never  com- 
mitted a  fault 
I  want  a  horse  that  must  be  taller  than 

this. 
It  is  assured  that  peace  is  made. 
They  say  that  there  has  been  a  great 

battle  near  the  Rhine. 
Whatever  may  happen. 
However  handsome  she  may  be,  she 

does  not  please  me. 
Let  him  be  awake  or  asleep,  I  must 

■peak  to  him.  | 


II  pih  bel  quadro  dte  Ha  in  Roma. 
II  pii^  brav*  uomo  ek*  io  abbia  mai  a 

nosciuto. 
La  figura  la  piik  ridicola  du  si 

vedere. 
A  eid  si  vuole  un  uomo  o^  abbia  dfUe 

cognizioni. 
Non  troverete  dU  \ofaeeia. 

Non  ho  nessuno  in  eui  p099a  fidarmL 
Mostratemi  uno  du  non  abbia  mal 

commesso  un  fallo. 
Ho  bisogno  di  un  cavallo  du  aia 

pib  alto  di  questo. 
Si  dd.  per  sicuro  ehe  la  pace  na  fatta. 
Sidicec^al  Reno  nu  state  data  una 

gran  battaglia. 
Ne  aucceda  quel  che  vuole. 
Per  bella  eht  na  non  mi  place. 

VegH  o  dorma^  bisogna  ch'  io  gtt 
parlL 
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There  is  no  one,  however  learned  he 

Ihay  be,  that  knows  all. 
I  do  not  see  which  is  his  intention. 
1  do  not  know  which  are  yoar  books. 


Non  v'  d  uomo,  per  dotto  cAe  no.  ehe 

•appia  tutio. 
Non  vedo  qual  sia  V  intenzione  sua. 
Non  so  quali  nono  i  vostri  llbri. 


G.  When  of  two  veibs  the  first  is  preceded  by  non^  the  second  by  ehe,  ths 
Atter  requires  to  be  in  the  subjunctive.    Ex- 
I  do  not  believe  he  studies.  I     Non  credo  ehe  etvdU, 

I  do  not  think  he  wallLs.  |     Non  penso  eke  camminL 


EXERCISES. 

212. 

M.  de  Turenne  would  never  buy  (nan  camprava  mai)  any  thin^ 
on  credit  of  tradesmen  (ilmercante),  for  fear,  said  he,  they  should 
lose  a  great  part  of  It,  if  he  happened  to  be  killed  (se  gU  accadesse 
di  reitar  morio  in  guerra).  All  the  workmen  (gli  operai)  who 
were  employed  about  his  house  had  orders  to  bring  in  the  bills 
(di  preseniare  i  ioro  cofUi),  before  he  set  out  for  the  campaign 
Imeitersi  in  campagna),  and  they  were  regularly  paid. 

You  will  never  be  respected  (rispetiare)  unless  you  forsake  (se 
nan  lasciando)  the  bad  company  you  keep. — ^You  cannot  finish 
your  work  to-night  unless  (a  mena  che)  I  help  you.  I  will  explain 
(spiegare)  every  difficulty  to  you,  that  you  may  not  be  disheart- 
ened (teoraggiare)  in  your  undertaking  (V  impresa), — Suppose 
you  should  lose  your  friends,  what  would  become  of  you  ? — In 
case  you  want  my  assistance,  call  me ;  I  shall  help  you. — A  wise 
and  prudent  man  (un  uama  savio  e  prudente)  lives  with  economy 
when  young,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  (per  godere  del)  fruit 
of  his  labour  when  he  is  old. — Carry  (partate)  this  money  to  Mr. 
N.,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  debts  (U  dehiii). — 
Will  you  lend  me  that  money  ? — I  will  not  lend  it  you  unless  you 
promise  to  return  (rendere*)  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. — Did 
the  general  arrive  ?— He  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  the  camp 
(U  eampo),  weary  and  tired  {stanco  ed  ahbaUuta),  but  very  season, 
ably  (malta  a  prapasila)  ;  he  immediately  gave  his  orders  to  begin 
the  action  (la  battagHa  or  U  cambaUimenta),  though  he  had  not 
(nan  aves$e)  yet  all  his  troops. — Are  your  sisters  happy  ? — ^They 
are  not,  though  they  are  rich,  because  they  are  not  contented.—* 
Although  they  have  a  good  memory,  that  is  not  enough  to  leanr 
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any  language  whatever  (qitalunque  siasi  lingua)  ;  they  must  make 
use  of  I  heir  judgment  (ilgiudizio), — Behold  {(ruardi)  how  amia- 
ble that  lady  is ;  for  all  that  she  has  no  fortune  (quaniimque  rum 
na  agiaia),  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  (P  amo  istessamftUe), — Will 
you  lend  me  your  violin  ? — I  will  lend  it  you,  provided  you  return 
it  me  to-night. — ^Will  your  mother  call  upon  me  ? — She  will,  pro- 
vided you  will  promise  to  take  her  to  the  concert. — I  shall  not 
cease  to  importune  (importunare)  her  till  she  has  forgiven  me. — 
Give  me  {nd  did)  that  penknife  (il  temperino). — I  will  give  it  you, 
provided  you  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  it. — Shall  you  go  to 
London? — I  will  go,  provided  you  accompany  (accompagnare) 
ine ;  and  I  will  write  again  (di  nuovo)  to  your  brother,  in  case  he 
should  not  have  received  my  letter. 

213. 
Where  were  you  during  the  engagement  (ilfatto  d'  amd)  ? — I 
was  in  bed  to  have  my  wounds  (la  ferUa)  dressed  (medicare). — 
Would  to  God  (cast  fosse  piaciuto  a  Dio  che)  I  had  been  there  (cV 
to  fdfossisUilo)l  I  would  have  (avrei  vohttOy  cond.)  conquered 
(vincere*)  or  perished  (perire), — We  avoided  (si  eviio)  an  engage, 
ment  for  fear  we  should  be  (che  nonf&ssimo)  taken,  their  force 
being  superior  (superiore)  to  ours. — Grod  forbid  (Dio  turn  vogHa)  I 
should  blame  your  conduct ;  but  your  business  will  never  be 
done  properly  (a  dovere),  unless  you  do  it  yourself — Will  you 
set  out  soon  ? — I  shall  not  set  out  till  I  have  dined. — Why  did  you 
tell  me  that  my  father  was  arrived,  though  you  knew  (mentre  cV 
Ella  sapeva)  the  contrary  ? — ^You  are  so  hasty  (trocoitdo),  that 
however  little  you  arc  contradicted  (ch^  uno  La  ccmtrarii)  you  fly 
into  a  passion  (meiiersi  in  coUera)  in  an  instant. — ^If  your  father 
does  not  arrive  to-day,  and  if  you  want  money,  I  will  lend  you 
some. — I  am  much  obliged  (ienuUssimo)  to  you. — Have  you  done 
your  task  ? — Not  quite  ;  if  I  had  had  (se  avessi  avuio)  time,  and 
if  I  had  not  been  (fossi  siato)  so  uneasy  about  (per)  the  arrival  of 
my  father,  I  should  have  (/*  avrei)  done  it. — If  you  study  and  are 
(sta)  attentive,  I  assure  you  that  you  will  learn  the  Italian  Ian- 
guage  in  a  very  short  time.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  an  art 
must  know  it  thoroughly  (afondo)  ;  he  must  give  none  but  dear 
ipreciso)  and  well-digested  (digerire)  notions  (la  mmome)i    he 
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mast  instil  (/ar  entrare)  them  one  by  one  into  the  minds  (nello 
spirito)  of  his  pupils ;  and  above  all  {sopra  tutio),  he  must  not 
overburthen  (sopraccaricare)  their  memory  with  useless  and  un- 
important  {vano)  rules. 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  (prestatend)  a  sequin. — Here  are  (ec- 
cone)  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  obliged  I  am  to  you  (qtianto 
Le  sono  tenuto)  I  I  am  always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find 
my  happiness  in  yours. — Is  this  house  to  be  sold  ? — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  it  ? — Why  not? — Why  does  not  your  sister  speak  ?— She 
would  speak  (parlerehbe,  cond.)  if  she  were  not  (se  rum  fosse)  al- 
ways so  absent  (disaUenta), — I  like  pretty  anecdotes :  they  season 
(condire)  conversation  (la  conversaziane),  and  amuse  every  body. 
Pray  relate  me  some. — ^Look,  if  you  please,  at  page  (pagma)  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you,  and  you 
will  find  some. 

214. 

You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  desire  to  have  it, 
hr  I  must  also  (ptire)  wait  till  I  receive  my  money. — Should  I 
{nel  caso  ch^  io)  receive  it  to-day,  I  will  pay  you  all  that  I  owe 
yon. — Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  it 
every  day.  Do  you  believe,  perhaps  (crede  Ella  forse)  that  I 
have  already  received  it  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  already 
received  it ;  but  I  fear  that  your  other  creditors  (che  gli  aUri  di 
Ld  creditori)  may  already  have  received  it. — You  wish  you  had 
(vorrehbe  avery  cond.)  more  time  to  study,  and  your  brothers  wish 
they  did  not  need  {vorrehbero  turn  aver  bisogno)  to  learn. — Would 
to  God  (volesse  Iddio)  you  had  {avtsse)  what  I  wish  you,  and  that 
I  had  {avessi)  what  I  wish. — ^Though  we  have  not  had  what  we 
wish  (yet)  we  have  almost  always  been  contented  ;  and  Messieurs 
B.  have  almost  always  been  discontented,  though  they  have  had 
every  thing  a  reasonable  man  (un  uotoo  ragianevole)  can  be  con- 
tented with. — Do  not  believe.  Madam,  that  I  have  had  your  fan 
(i7  veniagUoy — Who  tells  you  that  I  believe  it  ? — My  brother-in- 
law  wishes  he  had  not  had  [vorrehbe  non  aver  avuio)  what  he  has 
had. — Wherefore  ? — He  has  always  had  many  creditors,  and  no 
money. — I  wish  you  would  always  speak  Italian  to  me  ;  and  you 
ipust  obey,  if  you  wish  to  learn  that  language,  and  if  you  do  not 
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wish  to  lose  your  time  (inutUmerUe). — ^I  wish  you  were  (vwrrei 
chefofte)  more  industrious  and  more  attentive  when  I  speak  to 
you.  If  I  were  not  (nony<w«)  your  friend,  and  if  you  were  not 
(nonfoste)  mine,  I  should  not  speak  (parlerei)  thus  to  you. — Do 
not  trust  Mr.  N.  {non  vi  fidaU  del  Signar  iV.),  for  be  flatters  you. 
— Do  you  believe  a  flatterer  (un  adulatore)  can  be  a  friend  1 — You 
do  not  know  him  so  well  as  I,  though  you  see  him  every  day. — 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  angry  with  him,  because  his  father  has 
ofiended  me. — Oh  !  here  he  is  coming  {eccolo  che  tnene) ;  you 
may  tell  him  all  yourself. 


SEVENTIETH    LESSON. 

Lezione  settantesima. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  CONTINUED. 


IMPimrBCT  OP  THl  SVBJirNCTIVB. 


If  I  had,  if  thou  hadst,  if  he  had. 
If  we  had,  if  you  had,  if  they  had. 


If  I  were,  if  thou  wert,  if  he  were. 
If  we  were,  if  you  were,  if  they  were. 


If  I  apoke,  if  thou  spokeat,  if  he  apoke. 
If  we  apoke,  if  yon  apoke,  if  they  apoke. 


If  I  believed,  if  thou  bellevedst,  if  he 

believed. 
If  we  believed,  if  you  believed,  if  they 

believed. 


S'  io  aveaai,  ae  tu  aveaai,  r  e^ 

avesae. 
Se  Doi  aveaaimo,  ae  voi  aveste,  aP 

eglino  aveasero. 


S*  io  foaai,  ae  tu  foaai,  a*  egU  foaae. 
Se  noi  foaaimo,  ae  voi  foate,  a*  egiino 
foaaero. 


S'  io  parlaael,  ae  tu  pariaaalj  a'  egd 

pariaaae. 
Se  noi  parlaaaimo,  ae  voi  parlaate,  a* 

egiino  parlaaaero. 


S'  io  creHeaai,  ae  tu  credead,  a*  egU 

credeaac^. 
Se  noi  crodeaaimo,  ae  voi  credestflk 

a'  egiino  credeaaero. 
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UIIieaid,ifUioub6arde8t,ifh6heard.|     S*  io  8eDti88i,8e  tu  sentifsi,  iP  fgli 

If  we   heard,  if  jroa  heard,  If  they  I     Senoi  sentiaeimo,  se  vol  sentista,  iP 
heard.  I        eglino  seniissero. 


Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjonctiTe  is  formed  from  the  poMtaio  remoio 
(Lesson  LX.),  by  changing,  for  the  first  conjagation,  ai  into  astri,  for  the  sec- 
ond ei  into  em,  and  for  the  third  u  into  tsti  The  second  person  plural  is  in  all 
alike  the  second  person  plural  of  the  poMoto  remota,    (See  Lesson  LX.) 

Obs.  B,  As  to  the  formation  of  the  preterite,  or  preterperfect  and  plaperlect 
of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  indicative  i  tha  former 
being  compounded  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  past 
participle  of  another  verb,  the  latter  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  tlie  auxil- 
iary, and  I  he  past  participle  of  another  verb.    Ex. 


That  I  may  have  loved. 
That  he  may  have  come. 
If  I  had  loved. 
If  I  were  come. 


Ch'  io  abbia  amato. 
Ch'  egli  sia  venuto. 
S'  io  avessi  amato. 
S*  io  fossi  venuto. 


Rbmabk  H. — Oh  ths  Usb  of  ths  SuBJinroriTB. 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  erapbyed  after  the  conditional  oo^jiui* 
Cion  ae,  i^  expressed  or  understood  K 


If  I  had  money. 

If  he  had  time. 

If  you  werericiL 

If  he  were  a  little  more  amiable. 

If  he  loved  me. 

Ifl  lost  my  money. 

If  he  were  to  beat  his  dog. 

If  she  heard  roe. 

If  the  child  slept. 


BZAMPLSS. 

Se  io  avessi  danaro. 

Se  avesse  tempo. 

S'  Ella  fosse  ricco. 

S'  egli  fosse  un  po'  piik  corteM. 

Se  mi  amasse. 

Se  io  perdesfli  il  mio  danaro. 

Se  battesse  il  suo  cane. 

Se  esea  ml  sontisse. 

Se  il  fimdullo  dormisee. 


OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 


COKDITIOXAL  PB18BNT. 


This  is  formed  from  the  present  future  (Lesson  XLVI.)  by  changing 


1 
Sing,    ad, 

into         "  BBX, 


2  3 

BAI,        BA, 
BB8TI,   BXBBB, 


1  2  3 

Plur,      BBMO,        BBTB,      BANNO. 
"  BBMMO,     BB8TB,   BBBBIBO. 


1  Except  wlien  futurity  is  to  be  expressed,  for  then  the  future  must  be  i 
use  of.    Ex. 

If  he  comes,  we  shall  see  him.  i     Se  verri,  Io  v^rerao. 

I  will  go  to  see  him  to-morrow,  if  I      Andrd  a  vederl^  49'n*P^  m  ffl# 

*" —  '« —  I        tempp. 


have  time. 
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I  should  have,  thoa  wouMst  have,  he 

would  have. 
We  should  have,  you  would  have,  they 

would  have. 
I  should  be,  thou  wouldst  be,  he  would 

be. 
Wo   should  be,  you  would  be,  they 

would  be. 
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Avrel,  avrestl,  avrobfttk 
Avreuimo,  avreste,  avieMwro. 
Sarel,  saresti,  aarebbe. 
Saremmo,  sareste,  sarebbeio 


I  should  love,  thou  wouldst  love,  he 

would  love. 
We  should  love,  you  would  love,  they 

would  love. 


Amerei,  amerestl,  amerebbe 
Ameremmo,  amereste,  amerebbank 


I  should  believe,  thou  wouldst  believe, 

he  would  believe. 
We  should  believe,  you  would  believe, 

they  would  believe. 


I  should  hear,  thou  wouldst  hear,  he 

would  hear. 
We  should  hear,  you  would  hear,  they 

would  hear. 


Crederei,  crederestl,  crederebbe. 

Crederemmo,     credereste, 
rebbero. 


Sentirei,  sentiresti,  sentirebbe. 

Sentiremmo,    sentireste,     •entireb* 
hero. 


/.  Whenever  there  Is  a  condition  to  be  expressed,  the  imperfect  of  the  sob- 
junctive  is  used,  and  the  conditional  present  answers  to  it.  It  is  indifferent  to 
begin  the  sentence  by  the  imperfiBCt  of  the  subjunctive  or  the  conditional,  and 
viecvertd. 


BXAMPLBS. 


If  I  had  money,  I  would  buy  some 

books. 
I  would  buy  some   books,  if  I  had 

money. 
If  he  were  a  little  more  amiable,  he 

would  have  many  friends. 
He  would  l\ave  many  friends,  if  he 

were  a  little  more  amiable. 
I  would  do  it,  if  I  could. 
If  I  could,  I  would  do  it. 
If  I  had  money,  I  would  have  a  new 

coat. 
I  would  have  a  new  coat,  if  I  had 

money 
If  thou  couldst  do  this,  thou  wouldst 

do  that. 


Se  actari  danaro,  comprerei  de*  librl. 
Comprerei  de*  libri,  se  actati  danaro. 


I?  egli  fo$9t  un  po*  pih  cortese,  ov- 
rebbe  molti  amici. 

Avrebbc  molti  amici,  if  egUJbtte  on 
po'  piii  cortese. 

ho  fareiy  se  poUssL 

St  poteasi,  lofareL 

Se  atcaai  danaro,  avrei  un'  abito 
nuovo. 

Amrei  un*  abito  nuovo,  m  oMstl  da- 
naro. 

Se  iu  §ape$H  far  qnesto^  vorrmt^  ftt 
<|ttello. 
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noa  woiildst  do  that,  if  thou  cooldst 

do  this. 
If  he  could,  he  would. 
He  would,  if  he  could. 
I  would  go  ihere,  If  I  had  time. 
If  I  had  time,  I  would  go  there. 
U  he  knew  what  you  have  done,  he 

would  Bcold  jrou. 
He  would  scold  you,  if  he  knew  what 

you  liave  done. 

To  scold. 
If  the^  were  any  wood,  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
He  would  make  a  fire,  if  there  were 

any  wood. 

Should  the  men  come,  it  would  be 
neeesaary  to  give  them  something  to 
drink. 

Should  we  receive  our  letters,  we 
would  not  read  them  until  to- 
morrow. 


Vorreaii  far  quello,  m  iu  gapetn  fai 

questo. 
SepoUMtf  vorrebbe. 
Vorrtbbe,  9t  poiestc 
y  andreit  se  avesn  tempo. 
Se  a9€t§i  UmpOy  y*  andreL 
Se  MpetM  cid  che  avete  fiitto,  vi 

fXttltpi^pMTdtbe, 

Vi  rampogntrebbe  «e  mpmte  cid  ch' 

avete  fiitto.  * 

Rampognare  (sgridare). 
Se  ci  fo$$e  legna,^«66«  Aioco. 

JFlmrebbe  fiioco,  «e  ci  foeee  legna. 

'Se   gli   uomini  venisaero,    hUogiU' 

rebbe  dar  k>ro  qualche    cosa  ds 

here. 
Biaognerdhe  dar  loro  qualche  cosa 

da  here,  te  gli  uomini  venuaero. 
Se  rieevemimo  le  nostre  lettere,  non 

le  Uggeremmo  prima  di  domanL 


CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

It  is  formed  from  the  present  conditional  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  tlie  verb  you  oo^jugata 

I  should  have  had,  Ac  i     Avrei  avuto,  Ac 

I  sbouM  have  been,  Ac.  Sarei  stato.    Fern,  stata,  Ac. 

We  should  have  been,  Ac.  |     Saremmo  statL    Fem,  state,  Ac. 


1  should  have,  thou  wouMst ")  spoken. 

have,  he  would  have,  1  bisllev- 

We  should  have,  you  would  r    ed. 

have,  they  would  have,       I  heard. 


Avrei,  avresti,  avrebbe,      1 

I  parlato. 

Avremmo,    avroste,     av-  r  creduto 

rebbero,  J  sentito 


I  should  have,  thou  wouldst    1 
have,  he  (she)  would  have,   )  set 

We  should  have,  you  would  |  out 
have,  they  would  have,         j 


Sarei,  saresti,  sa- ")  partito ;  Fem. 

rebbe,  I     partita. 

Saremmo,  sareste,  Apartiti;  Fem, 

sarebbero,  j     partite. 


Tliey  would  have  been  more  cautious, 

if  they  had  been  warned. 
Hd  would  have  been  freed,  if  he  had 

requested  it. 


Sarebbero  etah  piik  cauti,  ee  fc 

aiaH  avertiti. 
Sarebbe  tiato  dispensato  m  P 
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If  I  ha*^  reeeiTed  my  monej,  I  would 
have  bought  new  sAoes. 

If  he  had  had  a  pen,  he  would  have 

recollected  the  word. 
If  jrou  had  risen  early,  you  would  not 

have  caught  a  ookt 
11  they  had  got  rid  of  thdr  old  horae, 

they  would  ha\4  procured  a  better 

one.        • 
If  he  had  washed  his  hands,  he  would 

have  wiped  them. 
^l  knew  that,  I  would  behave  differ- 
ently. 
If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 

behaved  differently. 
If  thou  ha  Jst  taken  notice  of  that,  thou 

wouldst  not  have  been  mit^k^n. 


£^  iooeem  ricevuto  U  ndo  dana* 

ro,   avrH  comprato   deUe    acarpe 

nuove. 
iST  avcMc  avQto  una  penna,  «i  sarebk§ 

Heordaio  deUti  parola. 
Se  si  fame  levata  (aliata)  di  buon' 

ora,  non  si  9ar«bbe  ittfreddata, 
Se  are99ero  venduto  il  lor  vecchio 

cavallo,  se  ne  mreblmv  procurai9 

uno  migliore. 
S?  a9««M  lavato  le  sue  mani,  se  la 

•0r«66e  oacM^^aie. 
Se  9ape»9i  ciu,  mi  condurrei  dlffe- 

rentemente.  * 

Se  ocetH  taputo  di^  mi  aorei  am- 

doUo  altrimenti.    ^^ 
Se  a  fo8ti  aeoorio  di  cid,  non  tl  so. 

rediiaganmato. 


K.  The  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  and  the  past  conditional  meeting  with 
each  other,  may  sometimes  be  substituted  by  the  Imperfect  of  the  indicative. 
Ex. 

Se  lo  sf^Mfa  ieri,  io  venioa  sicura- 
mente. 
^  Instead  of: 

Se  P  oMtti  mptUo  ierl,  •ard  9enmio 

sicuramente. 
Io  ve  lo  dava,  se  P  aoe^a. 

Instead  of.* 
Ve  V  worei  data,  «e  V  aaetn  oMcte. 


Had  I  known  it  yesterday,  I  wouki 
certainly  have  come. 


I  would  liave  given  it  you,  if  I  had  had 
it. 


L,    As  soon  as  ae  is  not  conditional  it  requires  the  indicative  mood. 
If  at  that  time  I  had  Italian  books, 

they  were  not  mine, 
if  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  for 

the  physician  1 


Ex. 

Se  allora  io  apva  libri  italiani,  non 

^itmomieL 
Se  non  d  ammalato,  perchd  fii  yenir 

il  medico  1 


M,    The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  further  used  to  express  a  wish  in  an 


exclamatory  form.    Ex. 

O  could  I  but  know  your  sentiments ! 

O  could  I  also  come ! 
O  had  I  but  money  1 


Ok  poteui  sapere   i  Tostri    aenti- 

menti  t 
Oh  poUsti  venir  anch'  io ! 
CMovemdanaro! 


And  when  there  is  another  verb  fallowing,  it  is  also  put  in  the  imperfseC  of  tte 
•abjunctive.    Ej^ 
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Would  to  Gtod  he  never  returned  any  I      VoU—t  Ic/lio  che  non  rUama$t  mal 

mure  1  I         piii ! 

N,    But  when  ihe  wish  is  not  exclamatory,  the  pretsnt  of  the  conditional 
must  be  employed.    Ex. 


I  should  lilce  to  see  him. 

I  should  willingly  accompany  yuu  to 

Florence. 
I  could  not  say  so. 
I  would  lay  any  thing  that  it  will  not 

succeed. 


VorrH  vederlo. 

L'    aecompagnerei  volentieri  a  Fi 

renze. 
Non  Mprei  dirlo. 
Scommeiterei  tuito,  che  la  oosa  non 

andnl  beire.> 


O.    The  past  conditional  alone  Is  made  use  of  to  represent  as  doubtful  an 
event  that  is  to  follow  a  preceding  event.    Ex. 
He  has  promised  to  send  me  the  goods, 


as  soon  as  he  would  have  received 
them. 
He  has  promised  to  write  to  me,  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. 


Hapromesso  di  mandarmi  le  mer- 
canzie  subito  che  le  avrebbe  rice- 
vute. 

Ha  promesso  di  scrivermi  subito  che 
sarebbe  arrivato  In  Londra. 


Would  you  learn  Italian,  if  I  learnt  it  1 

I 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it. 
Would  you  have  learnt  German,  if  I 

had  learnt  ii  7 
I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had  learnt 

It. 
Would    you  go  to    Italy,  if  I  went 

thither  with  you  7 
I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  thither 

with  me. 
Would  you  have  gone  to  Glermany,if  I 

had  gone  thither  with  you  7 
Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained  at 

home  7 
Would  you  have  written  a  letter,  if  I 

had  written  a  note  7 


Imparerebbe  Ella  V  italiano,  se  to  I 

imparassi  7 
L'  imparerei,  s*  Ella  V  imparasse. 
Avrebbe  Ella  imparato  il  tedesco,  se 

lo  1*  avesei  Imparato  7 
L'  avrei  imparato,  se  ellaP  avesse 

imparato. 
Andrebbe  Ella  in  Italia,  s*  io  v'  an* 
.   dassi  con  Lei  1 
\*  andrei  s'  Eila  cl  venisse  meco. 

Sarebbe  Ella  andata  in  Alemagna,  s^ 

lo  vi  fossi  andato  con  Lei  7 
Uscirebbe  Ella,  se  lo  siessi  in  casa  7 

Avrebbe  Ella  neritto  una  lettera,  r*  io 
avessi  Bcritto  un  bigUetto  7 


>  Such  expressions  are,  in  fact,  elliptical,  for  they  should  be :  VorrH  vederlo^ 
9$  poU»9iy  I  would  see  him,  if  I  could ;  P  aecompagrurei  voUrJieri  a  Ftrtnza^  m 
aot9&i  iempo^  I  should  willingly  accompany  you  to  Florence,  If  1  had  time ;  non 
taprei  <Hrlo^  96  dovtui^  1  could  not  say  so,  if  I  n^ere  obliged.  Hence  it  comes 
that  when  such  expressions  are  followed  by  another  verb,  this  must  stand  in 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.  Ex.  VorrH  trovare  unodu  m'  aecompagna99ef 
1  should  like  to  find  one  who  would  accompany  me ;  VorrH  un  stgretario  eh4 
tapt—e  la  lingua  Ualiana,  1  should  like  to  have  a  secretary  who  knew  the 
Italian  language. 
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P,    The  ImpeifBct  of  the  sabjuncUve  is  often  subeticnted  for  the  Imperfbct 

of  I  he  indicative  in  tfpealdng  eniphaticalljr.    Ex. 


How  much  1  relied  on  your  promise, 

you  luiow ;  how  much  1  loved  you, 

^^  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  how  Utile  I 

deserved  your  forgetfulness,  let  yoor 

heart  tell  it  yon  for  me. 


Qnanto  io  mi  JUUuti  della  vostra 
promesas,  voi  Io  sapete ;  quanto  io 
v*  amtuH,  non  vi  d  igfi^to ;  quanto 
poco  nurUassi  ia,  vostra  digianti- 
canza,  Io  dica  11  vostro  cuore  per 
me.  . 


Q.  Let  it  finally  be  remarked,  that  the  relative  che  requires  the  indicative 
when  the  subordinate  proposition  expresses  any  thing  certain  or  positive,  and 
the  subjunctive  when  it  relates  to  any  thing  uncertain  or  doubtful.    Elx. 


Bring  me  the  book  that  pleases  me. 
Bring  me  a  book  that  may  please  me. 

I  am  looking  for  the  road  that  leads  to 

Florence. 
I  am  seeking  a  road  that  may  lead  me 

to  Florence. 


IruL  Recami  il  libro  che  mi  piaet, 
SujbJ.  Recami    un    libro    die     mi 

piaceia, 
Ind.  Cerco  la  via  che  mena  a  Fi- 

renxe. 
Subj,  Cerco  ima  via  die  metd  a  Fl- 

renze. 


{  Per  quanto.  $  ' 

( Per — che. 

06s.  R.  HcwcMT  or  howoeoer^  followed  by  an  adjective,  is  rendered  by  |wf 
quanto  invariably  without  oft^  or  by  per  with  cht.  In  both  cases  the  subjunc- 
tive Is  employed.    Ex. 

Per  quanto  dotto  voi  tiatt  (or  psr 
doUo  eke  voi  naU)^  ignorate  molte 
cose. 
Per  quanto  fortunata  ella  oia  (or  per 
fortunata  c^*  ella  eia),  si  creds 
sempre  infellce. 


However  or  howsoever. 


However  learned  you  may  be,  there ' 
are  many  things  which  you  do  not  I 
know.  -     I 

However   happy  she    may    be,    she 
always  thinks  herself  unhappy. 


Whatever,  whatsoever.  \      Per  quanto. 

Obo.  S.  Whatever  or  whateoeverf  followed  by  a  substantive,  is  rendered  by 
per  quanto  without  cfUf  but  it  agrees  with  the  substantive,  and  is  followed  by 
the  subjunctive.    Ex. 


Whatever  endeavours  he  may  make, 
he  vdll  never  attain  his  aim. 

Whatever  riches  they  may  posse«^ 
they  will  never  be  contented. 


Per  quanti  sforzl  egli  faeeia,  non  ar- 

riverJL  mai  al  suo  fine. 
Per  quante  ricchezse  poeeedano,  nor. 

saranno  mai  contentL 


Whoever,  whosoever. 


SChi  che  sia  (or  chichessia). 
Chiunque. 

of  whomsoever  you  may  speak,  avoid      Chi  che  sia  la  persona  dl  cui  parlat^ 

I        evitate  la  maldicenxa. 
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^ffhofloever  may  come,  will  be  wel- 
come. 

Whoever  the  stranger  may  be  that  you 
will  see,  receive  him  welL 

Whomaoever  yon  may  give  this  book 
to,  recommend  him  to  read  it  atten- 
tively. 


I  have  aeen  nothing   that  conld  be 
blamed  in  his  conduct. 

I  know  nobody  who  la  lo  good  as  you 
are. 

There  is  nobody  who  does  not  know  IL 


Whoever,  whosoever. 
Whatever,  whatsoever. 

Whoever  may  be  your  enemies,  you 

have  not  to  fear  them  so  long  as  you 

act  according  to  justice. 
Whatever   his  Intentions  may  be,  I 

shall  always  behave  towards  him  in 

the  same  manner. 


891 

Chiunquo  venga  sari  hea  venuto. 

Chi  che  ria  lo  straniero  ch'  EUa 

vedra,  V  accolga  bene. 
A  chiunqne  diate  questo  libro  rao- 

comandate   di    leggerlo   attenta-  ^ 

mente. 


Non  ho  veduto  niente  che  si  possa 
biasimare  nella  sua  condotta. 

(Non  conosco  nessuno  che  sia  cosS 
bttono  come  Liei,  or  Vol 
Non  conosco  nessuno  che  sia  tantc 
buono  quanto  Lei,  or  Voi. 
Non  v*  d  chi  non  sappia  cid. 


QtuUunque. 

Qualunque  siano  1  di  Lei  nemici  non 
ha  da  temerli  tanto  che  si  conduce 
seoondo  la  ginstixia. 

Qualunque  siano  le  sue  intenxioni, 
mi  oondurrd  sempre  nella  stessa 
maniera  contro  di  lui  (or  verso  di 
lui). 


EXERCISES. 
215. 

Would  you  have  money  if  your  fiither  were  here  ? — ^I  should 
have  some  if  he  were  here. — ^Would  you  have  been  pleased  if  I 
had  had  some  bodes  ? — I  should  have  been  much  pleased  if  you 
had  had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother  if  he 
had  been  good  ? — If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly  (stcura- 
menie)  not  only  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured  (onorare), 
and  rewarded  him.— Should  we  be  praised  if  we  did  our  ex- 
ercises ?-— If  you  did  them  without  a  fault  (senxa  errore),  you 
would  be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  not  my  brother  have 
been  punished  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  ? — He  would  not  have 
been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  my  sister  have  been 
praised  if  ^le  had  not  been  skilful  ? — She  would  certainly  {certa- 
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menie)  not  have  been  praised  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful 
and  if  she  had  not  worited  from  morning  till  evening. — Would 
you  give  me  something  if  I  were  very  good  ? — If  you  were  verj 
good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine  book. — 
Would  you  have  written  to  your  sister  if  I  had  gone  to  Paris  ? — 
I  would  have  written  to  her,  and  sent  her  something  handsome 
•f  you  had  gone  thither.-*- Would  you  speak  if  I  listened  to  you  ? 
— I  would  speak  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer 
me. — Would  you  have  spoken  to  my  mother  if  you  had  seen 
her  ? — I  would  have  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  htr  (pregare) 
to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch  (tm  belT  oriuolo  d'oro)  if  I 
had  seen  her. 

Would  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  ? — I  would 
copy  them  if  you  copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  trans- 
cribed her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ? — She  would  have 
transcribed  it  if  you  had  transcribed  yours. — Would  she  have  set 
out  if  I  had  set  out  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  would  hava 
done  if  you  had  set  out. 

216. 

One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (uito  d^i  camerieri)  of  Liouis  (dt 
Luigi)  the  Fourteenth  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed  {mentre  questi  andava  a  leUo)y  to  recommend  {di  far  raccam- 
wumdare)  to  the  first  president  {il  presidenU)  a  law-suit  {una  lUe) 
which  he  had  against  (contro)  his  father-in-law,  and  said,  in 
urging  him  (soUecUandolo) :  ''Alas  {Ah)t  Sire  {Sire)^  you  have 
but  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  (£A),"  said  Loub  the  Fourteenth, 
'*  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  {nan  i  questo  che  mi  dia 
fastidio)  ;  but  tell  me  {dimm),  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's 
place  {in  luogo  di — ),  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou 
be  glad  if  I  said  that  word  V 

If  the  men  should  come  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  them 
something  to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — ^I 
have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me 
as  much  as  I  love  you ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken, 
i  should  like  to  {vorrei)  know  why  you  went  a  walking  without 
me  {senza  di  me), — I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are 
angry  with  roe  (m  coUera  contro  di  me),  because  I  went  a  walkii^ 
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without  you  (genza  di  rot). — I  assure  you  that,  had  I  known  that 
you  were  not  ill,  I  should  hare  come  for  you  {venire  a  cercare  qwd» 
etmo)  ;  but  1  inquired  {mformarn)  at  ((fa/)  your  physician's  about 
your  health  {sulla  voatra  salute),  and  he  told  me,  that  you  had 
been  keeping  your  bed  (che  voi  siavale  a  leUe)  the  last  eight  days 
(da  otto  giomi). 

217. 

What  do  you  think  of  our  king  ? — I  say  he  is  a  great  man,  but 
I  add,  that  though  kings  be  ever  so  powerful  {potente),  they  die 
as  well  as  the  meanest  {abhietto)  of  their  subjects. — Have  you 
been  pleased  with  my  sisters  ? — I  have  ;  for  however  plain  {brut* 
to)  they  may  be,  they  are  stilj  very  amiable  ;  and  however  learned 
(dotto)  our  neighbour's  (Jem.)  daughters,  they  are  still  sometimes 
mistaken. — Is  not  their  father  rich  ? — However  rich  he  may  be, 
he  may  lose  all  in  an  instant. — Whoever  the  enemy  may  be  whose 
malice  {la  di  cut  nuUixia)  you  dread  {temere),  you  ought  to  rely 
(riposarsi)  upon  your  innocence ;  but  the  laws  {la  kgge)  condemn 
{condannare)  all  criminals  {il  reo)  whatever  they  may  be. — What- 
ever your  intentions  {Vintenzione)  my  be,  you  should  have  acted 
differently  {difereniemente). — Whatever  the  reasons  {la  ragione) 
be  which  you  may  allege  {allegare),  they  will  not  excuse  your 
action,  blamable  in  itself. — Whatever  may  happen  to  you  in  this 
world,  never  murmur  {mormorare)  against  Divine  Providence  {la 
dioina  pravidenza) ;  for  whatever  we  may  suffer  we  deserve.— 
Whatever  I  may  do,  you  are  never  satisfied. — Whatever  you  may 
say,  your  sisters  shall  be  punished,  if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  they 
do  not  endeavour  {studiarsi)  to  mend  {emendarsi), — Who  has 
taken  my  gold  watch  ? — I  do  not  know. — Do  not  believe  that  I 
have  had  it,  or  that  Miss  C.  has  had  your  silver  snuff-box  {la 
tabaeckiera),  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when  we 
were  playing  at  forfeits  (a'  pegni). — ^To- morrow  I  shall  set  out 
for  Dover ;  but  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again  {tomare),  and 
then  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family.— Where  is  your 
sister  at  present  ? — She  is  at  Paris,  and  my  brother  is  at  Berlin.- 
That  little  woman  is  sa?d  to  be  going  to  marry  General  {il  gen* 
erale)  K.,  your  friend  ;  is  it  true  ? — 1  have  not  heard  of  it. — What 
news  is  there  of  our  great  army  ?— It  is  said  to  be  lying  (stare*) 

17* 
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between  the  Weser  (il  Veser)  and  the  Rhine  (il  -Reno).— All  thai 
the  courier  (il  corriere)  told  me  seening  (parere*)  very  probable 
(v^rmmile),  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some  letters,  and 
J'oarted  for  London. 


SEVENTYFIRST    LESSON. 
Lezione   seitantesima  prima. 


OP  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

This  mood  is  formed  from  the  present  of  (he  subjunctive  by  changing,  for  the 
first  conjugation,  the  termination  i  of  the  second  person  singular  into  a,  and 
fur  the  two  other  conjugations  a  into  i.  All  other  persons  of  the  imperative 
are  like  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  except  the  second  person  plural,  which 
is  formed,  even  in  most  of  the  irregular  verbs,  from  the  second  person  plural 
of  the  indicative. 


SubJ. 

/mpero^MM. 

Conjug, 

2rjd  per;  ting. 

2nd  per 9,  mng. 

That  thou  mayest  speak, 

Ut, 

ParU. 

ParU. 

.  speak  thou. 

That  thou  mayest  believe, 

2Hd, 

Creda. 

Credi. 

beUeve  thou. 

That  thou  mayest  hear, 

3rd, 

Senta. 

Send. 

hear  thou. 

The  othbr  Pbbsoks  or  m  Ixpbbativs  abs  : 

Parli,  parUamo,  parUUe,  paiUno. 


Let  him  speak,  let  us  speak,  speak  ye, 

let  them  speak. 
Let  him  beUeve,  let  ua  believe,  believe 

ye,  let  them  believe. 
Let  him  hear,  let  us  hear,  hear  ye,  let 

them  hear. 


Creda,  credlamo,  eredete,  credano. 
Senta,  sentiamo,  senHU^  sentano 


2ndper». 
Have  thou,  Ac.    Abbi, 
Be  thou,  Ac,        Sii  (sla), 


drdpere. 
abbia. 
sla. 


letp.pL 

2mip.yi. 

Zrdp.ji 

Abbiamo, 

abbiate, 

abbiant 

Siamo, 

siate, 

siano. 

Obe,  A.    The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  is  rendered  by  tki 
infinitive  whenever  it  is  preceded  by  the  negative  nan.    Ex. 
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Do  not  do  that 
Do  not  say  that. 
Do  not  deny  that 
Do  not  believe  that. 


Have  patience. 
Be  (thou)  attentive. 
Go  (ye)  thither. 


^f on  far  questo. 
Non  dir  qneeto. 
Non  negar  questo. 
Non  credere  cldJ 


Abbiate  pazienza. 

Sii  attento. 

Andatevi  (or  andate  U) 


Obt,  B,  The  pronouns  mi,  <t,  et,  vt,  n,  mdOf  eeh^  glido,  Ac,  are  joir  ed  t  j 
the  imperative  (the  same  as  to  the  infinitive,  Lesson  XYIl.,  and  to  the  preten. 
participle,  Lesson  LVIL).    £z« 


Give  me. 

Give  US  some. 

Give  it  me. 

Send  it  to  him  (to  her). 

Lend  it  to  me. 

Believe  (thou)  me. 


Dateroi. 

Datecene. 

Datemelo. 

MandategUela 

Prestatemelo. 

Credimi. 


Ob9,  C,    When  the  imperative  is  in  the  tliird  person  singular  or  plnsil,  or 
when  it  is  negative,  the  pronouns  are  not  joined  to  it    Ex. 


Let  him  believe  me. 
Let  them  believe  us. 
Do  (thou)  not  believe  roe. 
Do  (ye)  not  teU  it  me. 
Do  (thou)  not  listen  to  him. 
Let  him  not  give  it  him. 
Let  us  not  believe  her. 
Do  (ye)  not  believe  me. 
Let  them  not  believe  him. 
Have  the  goodness  to  reach  me  that 
dish. 


Hicreda. 
Ci  credano. 
Non  mi  credere. 
Non  me  lo  dite. 
Non  1*  ascoltare. 
Non  glielo  dia. 
Non  le  crediamo. 
Non  mi  credete. 
Non  gli  credano. 
Abbiate  (abbia)   U 


germi  questo  piatto. 


bontii  dl  poi^ 


To  borrow. 

I  will  borrow  some  money  of  you. 
I  will  borrow  that  money  of  you. 

Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him^ 
I  borrow  it  from  him. 
Do  not  tell  him  or  her. 
Do  not  return  it  to  them. 


CMedere  (ricevere)  inprestiiOs 

Voglio  chiederle  danaro  in  prestito. 
Voglio  chiederie  In  prestito  questo 

danaro. 
Ghiedeteglielo  in  prestito. 
Glielo  chiedo. 
Non  glielo  dite  (dica). 
Non  lo  rendete  (renda)  loro. 


1  This  manner  of  rendering  the  imperative  is  elliptical,  for  there  is  always  Qm 
verb  devit  thou  oughtst  or  shouldst,  understood,  as  if  we  said :  Nondevijhrquet' 
Id,  thou  shouldst  not  do  thati  non  deH  dir  quado,  non  devi  credtr  dd,  ^ 
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Patience,  Impatience. 

The  neighbour,  the  enoflPboz. 

Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it. 


La  pazienza,  1'  imptcienza. 
II  proeeimo,  la  tabacchien 


Obey  your  masters,  and*  never  give 
them  any  trouble. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, and  do  good  to  those  that 
have  offended  you. 

Lore  Qod  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
■eit 

To  obey. 

To  comfort. 
To  offend, 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  virtue, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  both  in  this 
life  and  in  the  nezL 
To  practise. 

Let  Off  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  best 


To  express. 

To  express  one's  self. 
To  make  one*s  self  understood. 
To  have  the  habit. 

To  accustom. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  something. 
Children  must  be  accustomed  early  to 
labour. 

To  he  accustomed  to  a  things 

I  am  accustomed  to  it. 

I  oannoc  express  myself  in  Italian,  for 
1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking. 


Slate  buonL 
Sapplaielo. 


Obbedite  a!  vostrl   mt«s(ri  e   mm 

date  loro  mat  dlsplacerc 
Pagate  cid  che  dovete,  cocsK.kte  gl* 

infelici  e  fate  del  bene  a  quelii  cbt 

vi  hanno  offesL 
Amate  Iddio  ed  il  prossimo  oonw 

vol  stesd. 

(  Uhbidire  (uhhidUca). 
(  Obbedire  3  (obbedisco). 

Consolare  1. 

Offendere  *  (is  conjugated  Kke 
prendere  *)  2. 

Amiamo  e  pratichiamo  sempre  la 
virtik,  e  saremo  feliciin  questavita 
e  DcU'  altra. 

Praticare  L 

Vediamo  chi  di  noi  tireri  roeg&o. 


Esprimere  *  2   (past  part.  e#. 
presso  ;  pret.  def.  espressi), 
Esprimersi. 
Farsi  capire. 
Aver    V  abiiudine.      Essere 

solito. 
Awezzare  1,   or  assuefare  • 

(like/are*). 
Avvezzarsi  a  qualche  cosa. 
Bisogna   awezzar  presto  i  landoOi 
ai  lavoro. 

Esser  avvezzaio  (dssuefatto)  a 

qualche  cosa. 
lo  son  avvezzato  (aT>ezzo,  a8cne> 

fatto). 
Non  posso  esprimemJ  lene  In  !:a- 

liano,  perch^  non  h*  .   afaitodjM 

dipartare. 
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7«Hi  speak  properlf . 

To  talk  {(umoerse). 

TochaUer. 

To  prate, 

A  prattler. 
A  chatterer. 
To  practise. 
I  practise  speaking. 

To  permit,  to  allow. 
The  permission. 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


Ella  paria    (vol   parlate)    propria- 
mente. 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  compassion 
on  the  nnibrtunate,  and  Otod  will 
take  care  of  the  rest. 

To  do  good  to  some  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one. 
Compassion. 
Piiy 
The  rest 


If  he  comes  tell  him  that  I  am  in  the 

garden. 
Ask  the  merchant,  whether  he  can  let 

me  have  the  horse  at  the  price  which 

I  have  offered  him. 


Parlare  1,  discorrere  {dUcor 
sOy  discorei)  2. 

iCicdiare  1. 
Chf'accJuerare  1,  eiarlare  1. 
Ciandare  1. 

Un  dcakme,  an  darione 
Un  ciarlatore. 
Esercitare  1. 
Mi  eaercito  a  parlare. 


Permettere  *  (like  mettete*). 
^  11  permesso. 
I  La  permissione. 

Vi  permetto  dl  andarvi. 


Fate  del  bene  al  poveri  ed  abbiate 
compassione  degl'  Infehdi  Dio 
avri  cure  del  resto. 

Far  del  bene  a  qualcuno 

Aver  compassione  di  qoalcima 
La  compassione. 
Lapieti. 
II  resto. 


Se  viene  dltegU  ch'  lo  sono  nel  giar 

dino. 
Domandate  al  mercante,  se  pud  dar- 

mi  11  cavallo  al  prezzo  che  gU  hs 

ofierto. 


THE  ACCENTS. 
There  are  In  Italian  two  accents : 

I.  The  grave  (*),  and 
IL  The  acute  ('). 

I.  Tub  OsAvn  AcomT. 
This  is  put,  1.  On  notms  in  t^  and  Id    Saoh  noons  have  the  shsgiilar  an* 
plural  alike,  as : 
Beauty,  goodness,  virtue,  youth.        |     BeUh^  hanti^  virUt^  gioveniiL 


*  Many  Italian  noons  in  th  derive  from  the  Latin  nouns  in  ta«^  as :  etuHUt, 
duuMlty ;  maut^  miyesty.    Such  noons  in  a  that  are  unaocented,  wee  varlabl£ 
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These  noons  ended  formerly  in  ade,  ate,  tide,  ute,  and  are  still  used  thos  l» 
poetrj.  « 

2.  On  the  third  person  singular  of  the  preterite  definite  of  verbs  wliose  fini 
person  ends  in  two  vowels,  as : 

He  loved,  he  believed,  he  beard.         |     Amb,  cred^  Mti^ 

From  omat,  I  loved ;  cr«Ui,  I  believed ;  •entU,  I  heard. 
But  write  without  an  accent :  Ftiue,  he  vanquished ;  prew,  he  took ;  diede^  bt 
gave,  from :  vmH,  I  vanquished ;  prui,  1  took ;  dUdi,  I  gave,  ^kc. 

3.  On  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of 'every  verb  in  the  future,  as* 


I  shall  speak,  he  wiU  speak. 
I  Shan  believe,  he  will  believe. 
I  shall  feel,  he  wUl  feel. 


ParUrb,  parUrit, 
Crtderh,  erederU, 
SenHrb,    aenHrU, 


4.  To  make  a  distinction  between  words  aMke  in  orthography,  but  dififereal 
In  signification,  such  as : 

L^  U,  there,  and  /a,  the, her;  K,  he,  tliey. 
Dh,  he  gives,  and  da  (the  ablative),  from. 
Z>i,  day,  and  di  (the  genitive),  ofl 

Si  (the  affirmation),  yes,  so,  and  H  (the  pronoun),  one's  self. 
^,  he  or  she  is  (the  verb),  and  e  (conjunction),  and. 
6.  There  are  some  other  words  which  also  have  the  grave  accent,  such  as « 
PUl,  more. 
GUtj  below. 
Cottt  and  coat^  there. 
Cwt,  thus. 
Giht  ahready. 
Old,  that  which. 
06t.  When  a  word,  having  the  grave  accent,  Is  joined  to  anothw  word,  ttm 
consonant  of  the  latter  must  be  doubled,  and  the  accent  tAen  o^  as : 

IH  and  <2<t  joined  to  mi  become  dimmif  tell  (thou)  me ;  dommt^  give  (thon) 

me. 
Parb  and  lo,  hecothefaroUo,  I  will  do  it. 
PUl  and  totto  make  phUtottOy  Ac 

IL  Thb  Acwrn  AocBirr  ('). 
This  is  seldom  used  in  Italian.    Some  authors  employ  it : 

1.  On  the  letter  t  of  words  ending  in  to  or  io,  whenever  to  or  ta  are  pronooiiMd 
in  two  distinct  syllables,  such  as : 

Folly,  gallery.  i     Pazzfa,  galleiia. 

Desire,  adieu.  |     Desfo,  addia 

%  On  words  which  have  a  double  signification  to  avoid  an  amblgnoiis 
meaning,  as: 

TmSre^  t»  hold,  and  itntrsj  tender. 
AncSra,  again,  and  dneora,  an  anchor. 
NSUare,  nectar,  and  neUdre,  to  clean,  Ac. 

in  the  plural,  as :  una  vUiia,  a  visit ;  plural,  U  visite,  the  visits :  grazia,  fracet 
pmr.  grazie,  graees  i  tapienzOj  wisdom ;  plur.  mtpunvte:  vnpoetB,  a  poet  i  pmr 
IMe^poetik 
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EXERCISES. 
218. 
Have  patienoe,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadnetr 
alters  (cambiare)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (peg 
giorare  U  nude).  Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors;  be  sure  that 
they  will  do  you  no  harm.  They  will  wait,  if  you  cannot  pay 
them  yet.— When  will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? — As  soon 
as  I  have  money  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (arUic^fHire) 
for  me.  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  it  (vi  penso)  every 
day.  I  am  your  debtor  {il  debitore),  and  I  shall  never  deny 
{negare)  it. — What  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there  !  pray  lend 
it  me. — What  do  you  wish  *to  do  with  it  ? — ^I  will  show  it  to  my 
sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not 
fear  ( JViwi  tema  di  niente), — What  do  you  want  of  my  brother  ? 
— I  want  to  borrow  money  of  him. — Borrow  some  of  somebody 
else  {ad  un  altro), — ^If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow 
somle  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  for 
{de^derare)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what 
Providence  {fromdenza)  has  given  you,  and  consider  {considerare) 
that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life 
being  short  {hreve)^  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  as  agreeable 
(gradevole)  as  possible  {qttanio  posnlrile).  But  let  us  also  consider 
that  the  abuse  {rahuso)  of  pleasure  {dei  piaceri)  makes  it  bitter 
{amaro). — Have  you  done  your  exercises  1 — I  could  not  do  them, 
because  my  brother  was  not  at  home. — You  must  not  get  your 
exercises  done  by  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them  yourself. — 
What  are  you  doing  there  ? — I  am  reading  the  book  which  you 
lent  me. — ^You  are  wrong  in  always  reading  it. — What  am  I  to 
do? — Draw  this  landscape,  and  when  you  have  drawn  it,  you 
shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives. 

219. 
What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — Always  love  and 
practise  virtue,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  in  this  life  and  in  the 
next. — Since  {giaeehe)  we  wish  to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the 
poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  with  the  unfortunate ;  let  us 
iA>ey  our  masters,  and  never  give  them  any  trouble ;  let  us  com 
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fort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbours  asf  ourselves,  and  not 
hate  those  {e  rum  ocUamo  quelH)  that  have  offended  us ;  iD  short 
(m  una  parola),  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take 
oare  of  the  rest. — My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved  you  must  be  labo- 
rious {laborioso)  and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (H  acetuano)  of 
having  been  idle  and  negligent  {negUgente)  in  thy  affairs.  Thou 
knowest,  however  (|>erd),  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for 
having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  {Paltro  giamo)  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  (moUo) 
complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep  (piangere*)  ;  now  go  into  thy 
room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  a  good  boy  («avto),  otherwise 
{altrimenti)  thou  wilt  get  nothing  for  dinner  {da  pranzo). — 1  &hall 
be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly  {ceHamenie) 
be  satisfied  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  word  {ttner 
parola)  ? — Not  quite  (Non  del  tutto) ;  for  afler  having  said  that, 
he  went  into  his  room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (si 
mise  al  tavola),  and  fell  asleep  (*'a(Worm«n/d).— "  He  is  a  very 
good  boy  when  he  sleeps,"  said  his  father,  seeing  him  some  time 
afler. 

Good  morning,  Miss  N.  Ah  !  here  are  you  at  last  {eecoia 
oUafine) ;  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You 
will  pardon  (perdanare)  me,  my  dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner. — 
Sit  down  (si  accommodi),  if  you  please  (La  prega).  How  is  yoin 
mother? — She  is  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. — I  am 
glad  of  it  (ne  sano  eonterUa). — Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  ? — 
I  was  there. — Were  you  much  amused  (dheriirsi)  ?— Only  so  so 
(mediocremenU). — At  what  o'clock  did  you  return  (ritornare) 
home  ? — At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

220 
Have  you  been  learning  Italian  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  been 
learning  it  only  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  well  (passahilmenU  bene)  for  so  short  a  time  (per  sipoco 
tempo), — ^You  jest  (schertare) ;  I  do  not  know  much  of  it  yet. — 
Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already. — I  think  (credo)  you  flatter  me 
a  little. — Not  at  all  (nulla  affatlo) ;  you  speak  it  properly  (con^ 
venevolmente). — In  order  to  speak  it  properly  onemust  know  more 
of  it  than  I  know  (che  non  so  to).     You  know  enough  of  it  t« 
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make  yourself  understood. — I  still  make  many  faults. — That  is 
nothing  (no/t /a  nulla);  you  must  not  be  bashful  {timfdo);  besides 
(d^aUromU),  you  have  made  no  faults  in  all  you  have  said  just 
now. — I  am  still  timid  (iimido)  because  I  am  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at  {che  si  befino  di  me). — They  would  be  {bisognerebife  essere)  very 
unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh 
at  you  ?  Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  {il  proverbio)  ? — What 
proverb  ? — He  who  wishes  to  speak  well  must  begin  {deve  comin* 
eiare)  by  speaking  badly  (dalparlar  male). — Do  you  understand 
all  I  am  telling  you  ?-— I  understand  (inUndere*)  and  comprehend 
(capire*)  it  very  well  ;  but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in 
Italian,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ispcaking  it. — ^That  will 
come  in  time  {col  tempo). — I  wish  {decider are)  it  with  all  my 
heart. 

Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother  ? — I  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  he  complained  of  you.  "If  he 
bad  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (economo)" 
said  he,  "  he  would  have  no  debts  {U  debito),  and  I  would  not 
have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  him  to  have  compassion 
on  you,  telling  him  that  you  had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy 
bread. — "Tell  him  when  you  see  him,"  replied  he  tome,  "that 
notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  (la  amdoUa)  towards  me,  I 
pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "  that  one  must  not 
laugh  at  those  (che  non  bisogna  befarsi  di  coloro)  to  whom  one  is 
under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  {tenutiMnmo)^^*  added  he  in  going  away 
{aUotUanandosi). 


SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 
Lezione  settantesima  seconda. 


To  stand  up. 

To  remain  up, 

Wm   jou  permit  me   to  go  to  the 
market  1 


f  Star  in  piedi.     Stare  si. 

f  Restar  in  piedi. 

Vuol  EUa  permettermi  d'  andare  rt 
meroato? 
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To  hasten,  to  make  haste.  Sbngarsi  1. 

Make  haste,  and  return  soon.  Sbrigoteri  e  ritornate  presto. 

Go  and  teli  him  that  I  cannot  come  to-      Andate  a  dirgli  che  oggi  non  po«o 

day.  Tenire. 

Ob9.  A,    Always  put  a  before  the  infinitive,  preceded  by  a  rerb  of  motion. 
The  coi\juncUon  mndf  which  in  English  follows  the  verbs  go  and  oosu^  is  not 
rendered. 
He  came  and  told  us  be  could  not  I     Venne  a  dirci  che  non  poteva  f»- 

come.  I        nire. 

€k>  and  see  your  friends.  |     Andate  a  vedere  i  vostri  amid. 


To  weepf  to  cry, 
fhe  least  blow  makes  him  cry. 

Tofrighlen, 
To  he  frightened^  to  startle. 
The  least  thing  frightens  him  (her). 

Be  not  frightened. 

To  he  frightened  at  something. 
What  are  you  frightened  at  1 


At  my  expense. 
At  his,  her  expense. 
At  our  expense. 
At  other  people's  expense. 
That  man  lives  at  every  body's  ex- 
pense. 

To  depend. 

That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  liim. 


To  astonish,  to  surprise. 

To  he  astonished,  to  wonder. 
To  be  surprised  at  something, 

I  am  surprised  at  it 
An    extraordinary    thing    happened, 
which  surprised  every  body. 


Piangere  *  ;  p.  part.  ^.....^  j 

pret.  def.  piansi, 
11  menomo  (U  piii  piccolo)  oolpo  lo 
ia  piangere. 

Spaventare  l^atterrire  (isco). 

Spaventarsi,  aiterrirsi. 
La  pih  piccola  (1ft  minima)  eosa  lo 

(la)  spaventa. 
Non  si  spaventL    Non  si  attenisca. 

Non  vl  atterrite. 

Spaoeniarsi  di  quahhe  cosa, 
Di  che  si  spaventa  (vi  spaventate)  7 


Alle  mie  spese  (or  a  mie  spese). 
AUe  sue  spese  {or  a  sue  spese). 
Alle  nostre  spese  {or  a  nostra  qKioe). 
AU*  altrui  spese  {or  ad  altrui  spese). 
Quest*  uomo  yive  alle  spese  di  tutti 


Dipendere  da* 

Questo  dipende  dalle  ciroootama. 
Q,uesto  non  dipende  da  me. 
Dipende  da  lui  di  &r  dd. 
Oh  I  si,  dipende  da  luL 


(  Stupire  3  (isco). 
I  Sorprendere  ♦  2. 
Stupirsi,  maravigUarsi. 
Essere  maratnglialo  (sorpres9) 

di  qualche  cosa, 
Ne  sono  sorpreso  (maraviglialo). 
Accadde  una  cosa  straordlnaria  cbs 
sorprese  ogui  persona. 
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To  take  place. 


Many  things  have  passed  which  will 

surprise  you. 
Bfany  days  will  pass  before  tliat 

A  man  came  in  who  asked  me  how  I 
was. 


'  Aver  biogo. 
Avvemre  ♦,  Accadere, 
Sopraggiugnere  *        {taprag' 
ghmto  {aopraggiutm), 

Avrennero  molte  cose  ehe  La.sor 

prenderanno. 
Moiti  giomi  passeranno  prima  di 

cid. 
Entrd  un  uomo  che  mi  domandd 

come  io  st6i«<4 


Theiiy  thuSf  consequerUly, 
Therefore. 
The  other  day. 
Lately. 

In  a  short  time. 
Ik. 


Dunque,  adunque. 
Ecco  perche* 
L'  altro  glomo. 
( Ultlmamente,  poco  fa. 
X  Non  d  gran  tempo,  non  ha  guarL 
Fra  poco. 

Fra  {ira)  in. 


Ob9,  B.    When  speaking  of  time, 
duration.    Ex. 
He  will  arrive  in  a  week. 
It  took  him  a  week    to  make    this 

journey. 
He  will  have  finished  his  studies  in 

three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 
He  has  applied  himself  particularly  to 

geometry. 

He  has  a  good  many  friends. 
You  have  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 
You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage. 


To  make  a  present  of  something 


to  some  one. 


I 
i 
Mr.  Lambertini  wrote  to  me  lately,  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short ' 
time,  and  requested  me  to  tell  you 
so ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  see  them, 
and  to  give  them  the  books  which 
you  have  bought.    They  hope  that 
you   will   make   them  a  present  of 
them.    Their   brother  has  assured 
me  that  they  esteem  you,  without' 
knowing  you  personally.  i 


/m  expresses  the  epoch,  and  in  the 

Egli  arriveriyVa  otto  giomL 

Ha    fatto  questo   viaggio   m   otto 

gioml. 
Egli  avri  &tto  i  suoi  studli  fra  tre 

mesL 
Ha  finito  i  suoi  studii  in  un  anno. 
Ha  fatto  uno  studio  particolare  della 

geometria. 

Ha  molti  amici. 
Ella  ha  molta  pazienza. 
Hanno  molto  danaro. 
Ella  ha  molto  coraggio. 

Far  regalo  di  qualche  cosa  a 
qualcuno. 

II  Signer  Lambertini  mi  scrisse  V 
altro  giomo  che  le  sue  signore 
sorelle  verrebbero  qui  fra  poco,  e 
mi  pregd  di  dlrglielo.  Potra 
dunque  vederl^e  dar  loro  i  libri 
che  ha  comprati.  Spcrano  che  ne 
fard  loro  regalo.  II  loro  fratello 
m'  ha  assicurato  che  La  stimaos 
senza  conoscerla  personalmente. 
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To  want  amusement.      ) 
To  get  or  be  tired,         S 

How  could  ]  get  tired  in  your  com- 
pany? 

He  gets  tired  every  where. 


Annoiarsi.  1. 

(Come  potrei  annoianni  preaao   dl 
Lei  7 
Come  potrei  annoianni  nella  di  Lef 
compagnia. 
S'  annoia  dappertutto. 


Agreeable,  pleating. 
To  be  welcome. 

Be  welcome. 
You  are  welcome  every  where. 


Oradevole,  piacevole. 
;  Ksser  il  ben  venuto  (11  ben  arrivato) 
!  Esaer  la  ben  venuia  (la  ben  arrivata). 

Slate  il  ben  venuto  (la  ben  venuia). 

Ella  d  dappertutto  U  ben  venuto. 


EXERCISES. 

221. 
Have  you  already  seen  my  ^n  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet  ,  how 
is  he  ? — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognize  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tall  {si  d  fatto  moUo  grande)  in  a  short 
time. — Why  does  that  man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  (a£  poveri)  ? 
— He  is  too  avaricious  {avaro) ;  he  does  not  wish  to  open  his 
purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — What  sort  of  weather  b  it  ? 
— It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  (^  un  pezxo)  since  we  had  any  rain  : 
I  believe  we  shall  have  a  storm  {un  temporale). — It  may  be  {pud 
darei). — ^The  wind  rises  {tUzarsi),  it  thunders  already ;  do  you 
hear  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off  {molto  lon^ 
tano). — Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless  me 
{Dio  mio)  !  what  a  shower  {che  pioggia  diroUa)  !  If  we  go  into 
some  place  {in  qualche  silo),  we  shall  be  sheltered  {al  coperto) 
from  the  storm. — Let  us  go  into  that  cottage  then  {dunque)  ;  we 
shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  ? — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shortest 
{corto)  will  be  the  best. — We  have  too  much  sun,  and  I  am  still 
very  tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  that  tree. — Who 
is  that  man  wKb  is  sitting  under  the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 
— It  seems  he  {pare  ck*  ei)  wishes  to  be  alone  {soh)  ;  for  when 
we  offer  to  approach  him  {gU  andiamo  vicino)^  he  pretends  to  be 
aUeep. — He  is  like  your  sister:    she  understands  Italian  very 
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leell  (henisiimo) ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
not  to  understand  me. — ^You  have  promised  me  to  speak  to  the 
captain  ;  why  have  you  not  done  so  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak  to  him. 

222. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea? — ^I  thank  you ;  I  do  not  like  tea. 
— Would  you  drink  coffee  ? — With  pleasure  (voletUieri),  but  I 
have  just  drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  3ould 
I  get  tired  in  this  agreeable  {gradita)  society  ? — As  to  me,  I 
always  want  amusement  {mi  annoio  sempre), — If  you  did  as  I  do 
{come  soglicfar  io)^  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I  listen 
to  all  those  who  tell  me  'any  thing.  In  this  manner  I  learn  a 
thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired  ;  but 
you  do  nothing  of  that  kind  {di  ttUto  do),  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  want  amusement. — ^I  would  do  every  thing  like  {come)  you, 
if  I  had  no  reason  {motivo)  to  be  sad. — Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lam- 
bertini  ? — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me  that  his  sisters  would  be 
here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  {pregare)  to  tell  you  so. 
When  they  have  arrived  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rings  {P 
aneUo)  which  you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you 
will  make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without 
knowing  you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  ? 
— She  has  written  to  me ;  I  am  going  to  answer  her.  Shall  I 
{debbo  to)  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ? — Tell  her  ;  but  do  not  tell 
her  that  I  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently  {con  impazienxa), — Why 
have  you  not  brought  your  sister  along  with  you  ? — Which  ? 
—The  one  you  always  bring,  the  youngest. — She  did  not  wish 
to  go  out,  because  she  has  the  tooth-ache. — I  am  >ery  sorry 
for  it,  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  she  ?--She  is 
nearly  fifteen  years  old.— She  is  very  tall  (grandUnma)  for 
her  age  (f  eid).  How  old  aro  you  ? — I  am  twenty-two. — U 
il  possible !  I  thought  you  weio  not  yet  twenty. 
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Lezione  settantesinia  terza. 


He  is  too  fond  of  me  not  to  do  it. 

I  go  away  not  to  displease  him  (dis- 
please her). 

One  must  be  a  fool -not  to  perceive 
that 


To  cease. 
To  dare. 
To  be  able. 
To  know  (can). 
Yon  continually  ask  me  for  money. 

She  does  not  cease  complaining. 
I  do  not  dare  to  ask  you  for  it. 
She  does  not  dare  to  tell  you  so. 
I  cannot  go  thither. 
I  cannot  tell  you. 
You  cannot  believe  it. 


Mi  ama  troppo  per  non  fiurlo. 

Me  ne  vado  per  non  dlsplacergfi 

(di^iacerie). 
Bisogna  essere  sclocco  per  non  ao> 

corgersi  di  questo  (or  Bisogna  aver 

pocco  senno  per  non  accoigersl 

di  questo). 


Cessare  1. 

Ardire  (ardisco^),  osare. 

Potere*. 

Sapere*. 
t  Non  cessate  mai  dal  chiedermi  dA> 

naro. 
t  Dessa  non  si  sta  dal  lagnaraL 

Non  ardisco  chlederglielo. 

Essa  non  ardisce  dirglido. 

Non  posso  andarvt 
t  Non  saprei  dirle,  or  dirvi. 
t  Non  potrebbe  crederla 


Besides,  moreover. 
Besides  that. 
Besides. 
Besides  what  I  have  just  told  you. 

There  is  no  means  of  finding  money 
now. 


In  oUre,  di  piu. 
OUre  cidf  or  oUre  di  do. 
AUronde. 
Oltre  cid  che  Le  (vl)  ho  detto  or 

on. 
Adesso  n'>n  vi  ^  mezzo  di  trovar 
danaro. 


1  Not  to  confound  the  vert  ardire^  to  dare,  with  arderty  to  bum,  its  present 
participle,  first  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative,  first  and  second 
persona  plural  of  the  present  tense  subjunctive,  and  first  person  plural  of  the 
imperative,  are  substituted  by  the  verb  ofore,  as :  Present  participle,  oaanda, 
daring :  first  person  plural  indicative,  Noi  onamo^  or  not  abbiamo  V  ardire,  we 
dare ;  first  and  second  persons  plural  subjunctive,  Onamo,  onaUy  or  du  tun  ab- 
Uomo  r  ardire^  che  voi  abbiate  F  ardire,  that  we  may  dare,  that  you  may  daie 
first  person  plural  of  the  imperative,  Otiamo,  let  us  dare. 
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To  push* 

Along, 

Along  the  road. 
Along  tlie  atraet 
Along  the  coast. 

Along  the  liyer. 

All  along. 

All  the  year  round. 


To  enable  io. 

To  he  able  io. 
Vo  the  right    On  the  right  aide  or 


To  the  left.    On  the  left  side  or  hand. 

Conld  you  not  tell  me  which  is  the 
nearest  way  to  the  city-gate  t 

Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street,  and 
when  you   are  there,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-way, 
which  you  must  take. 
And  then? 

You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street, 
which  will  bring  you  to   a  great 
square,  where  you  wlU  see  a  blind 
alley. 
You  mast  leave  the  blind-alley  on  your 
left,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  that 
Is  near  it 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
An  arcade. 
The  cross- way. 
The  blind-alley. 
The  shore,  the  bank. 


Spingere*  2  (p.  part,  spinto ; 
pret.  def.  epinsi). 
{  Lungo  il  (or  al). 
(  RasenU  il,  accanio  di, 

Lungo  la  ria  (lunghesso  il  camlno). 

Lungo  la  strada. 

Lungo  il  lido, 
c  Lungo  il  liume. 
I  Lunghesso  il  fiume. 

Pelcorsodi. 

Pel  corso  dell'  anno. 


t  MeUere  nel  case  (in  ittato 
di. 
C  f  Essere  in  istaio  {nel  caso) 
I         di. 
i    Essere  capace. 
{ Adestra.    A  mano destra. 
!  A  diritta. 

(  A  sinistra.    Dal  lato  manco. 
\  A  manca. 
Non  potrebbe  dlrmi  qual  d  la  ria 

la  pih  corta  per  arrivar  alia  porta 

della  cittal 
Segua  tutta  questa  strada,  e  quando 

sark  all*  estremitd,  girl  a  destra; 

trorera  una.capocroce,  or  un  cro- 

cicchio  che  traverserL 
Epoil 
Pol  entrent  in  una  strada  discreta- 

mente  larga,  che  La  mener&  sopra 

una  gran  piazza  dove  Tedr&  un 

angiporto. 
Lascieri  V  angiporto  dal  lato  man- 
co, e  passeri  sotto  gU  archi  cht 

sono  accanto. 
In  seguito  domanderiL 
Unarco. 
La  capocroce. 
L'  angiporto. 
La  spiaggia,  11  lido. 


To  get  married,  io  enter  into 


MarHareiy  anmog&tnL 
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To  marry  somebody. 
To  marry  (to  give  in  marriage). 
My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister  in 

marriage,  married  Miss  Delbi. 
Is  your  cousin  married  1 

So,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
To  be  a  bachelor. 

Embarrassed^  puxzled,  at  a  loss. 

An  embarrassment,  a  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  puzzle  (perplex)  me. 

The  marriage. 
Ue  asks  my  sister  In  marriage. 


The  measure. 

To  take  meastires. 

I  shall  take  other  measures. 


Goodness !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in 
your  society. 

The  compliment 
You  make  me  a  compliment  which  I 
do  not  know  how  to  answer. 


The  fauU. 
It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 

To  lay  to  one's  charge. 
Who  can  help  it  1 
Whose  fault  is  it  1 
I  cannot  help  It 

The  delay. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 

I  must  go  (must  be  off). 
Go  away  I  Begone! 


Sposare  quaJcuno. 
Maritare. 
Mio   cugino  avendo   mttritato   sua 

sorelia,  sposd  la  signoripa  Delbi. 
II  di  Lei  signor  cugino  d  egli  am 

mogliato  7 
No,  Signore,  d  ancor  cellbe. 
Essere  celibe,  or  scapolo. 

Imbarazzato,  impaeciato 

Un  imbarazzo,  un  imbroglio. 
EUa  m*  imbarazza. 
Ella  mi  mette  neir  imbarazzo. 
II  matrimonio. 

Domanda  mia  sorelia  in  matrimo- 
nio. 


La  misura. 
Prendere  della  misure. 
Prenderd  aitre  misure. 


Dio  t  quanto  presto  pasaa  il  tempo 
nella  di  Lei  societa  (nella  di  Lei 
compagnia). 

II  compHmento. 

Mi  &  un  complimento  al  quale  aon 
so  che  riipondere. 


H  faUo^  la  colpa. 

Non  i  mia  colpa. 
(  Non  me  lo  imputL 
(  Non  impuuiemelo. 

Imputare  a  qualcuno. 

Di  chid  la  colpa  1 

(  Non  so  che  farvi. 
c  Non  saprel  che  fitrvt 


La  dilazione,  11  ritardo,  F  lotfngio. 

Lo  fa  senza  ritardo. 
C  Sto  per  ritarannl    (or  on  me  i 
\     andrd). 

^  Sto  per  andarmene  via. 
c  Fuggal  Scappi! 
}  Andatevene !  Se  m  vadal 
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TojesL 

The  jest,  the  joke. 
Seriously,  In  good  earnest. 

You  are  jesting. 

He  cannot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker. 
To  take  a  joke. 


To  leg  some  one^s  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


I  beg  your  pardon. 

Pardon  me. 

The  pardon. 


To  advance. 

The  watch  goee  too  fkst  (gains). 
That  dock  goea  too  ^t  (gains). 

To  retard. 
The  watch  goes  too  slow  (loses). 
My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 


Bufonaret  Imrlare,  icherxare. 

Lo  scherzo,  la  barla. 

Senza  burle  (sul  serio). 
(  Ella  burla  (scherza). 
c  Ella  si  burUu 
t  Non  regge  alia  celia. 
t  Reggere  *  alia  celia  (re<ft>,  r«fifi). 


Domandar  ecusa  a  qwUcuno. 
Prrdonare,  far  graziay  eai^ 
sare. 
r  Mi  perdonL    La  mi  acnai.    Le  d«- 

<  mando  scusa. 

(  PerdonatemL    Yi  domando  i 

<  Vossignoria  mi  scusL 
I  Mi  scusi.    ScusatemL 

U  perdono,  la  scusa. 


Avanxare.       Andare   avaM 
(innanxi), 

h*  oriiiolo  avanza  (va  aTaatf), 
Ctuest'  orologio  anticipa. 

RUardare  1. 

L'  oriuolo  ritarda. 
:  II  mio  oriuolo  si  i  fermata 
[  II  mio  oriuolo  sta  {or  d)  fermo. 

Fermarsi  1. 


Where  did  we  stop  1  1 1  Dove  ne  eraramo  7 

We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  lesson,  page  t  Eravamo  alia  \ezione  quarantesimi^ 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  pagimi  centf  trenu  ael. 


To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 

Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  slow. 


Caricare  un  oriuolo. 
Regokure  un  oriuolo  {meUere  a 

segno  un  oriuolo). 
II  di  Lei  oriuolo  avanza  ventt  ml- 
nuti,  e  il  mio  ritarda  un  <|uar|o  d* 


ora. 


w 
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It  will  Strike  twelve. 

HaB  it  already  struck  twelve  1 
It  lias  already  struck  three. 

To  strike. 


(  Sta  per  suonare  mezzo  gtomow 
l  Mezzo  giomo  suoneri  or  ora. 
Son  gi&,  suonate  le  dodid  1 
Le  tre  sond  gift.  soBsMr         / 


Suonare  1 


.  ^cMere*^2. 


On  condition,  or  provided. 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  you 
will  henceforth  be  more  economical 
than  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Hereafter,  for  the  future,  henceforth. 

The  future. 
Economical 

To  renounce  gambling. 
TofoUmo  advice  {counsel). 


Ton  look  so  melancholy. 

Adieu,  farewell. 

God  be  with  you,  good  bye. 
Till  I  see  you  again. 
I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


(  A  condlzione,  aotto  condizione. 

i  Col  patto. 

Yi  presierd  del  danaro^  a  oondlzSo- 

ne  che  sarete  d'  or  Innanzl  pi^ 

economo  che  non  siete  stato  duo 

adesso  {or  che  non  lo  fbste  finora). 

D*  or  innanzi,  d'  oggi  in  avanti,  in 

awenire,  nell*  awenire* 
L'  awenire  i^at.)^  il  futuro. 
Economo,  economico,  risparmianta 
<  Rinunciare  al  giuoco. 
( Abbandonare  il  giuoco. 

Seguire  un  consigUo  (un  pa- 

rere), 
Ella  ha  V  aspetto  cota.  melancoaleSL 
Addio. 

c  AI  piacere  di  rivederlt. 
i  A  rivederla. 


EXERCISES. 


223. 


«Vhy  does  my  sister  make  no  progress  ? — She  would  make  some 
If  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — ^You  flatter  me. — Not  at  all 
(niente  affalto) ;  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly  satisfied  {can- 
ienlissimo),  if  all  my  pupils  worked  (studiare)  like  you. — Why  do 
you  not  go  out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out,  if  it  were  fine  weather. 
— Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  ? — ^If  you 
wish  it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (al  di 
Lei  riiomo)  ? — Will  you  have  occasion  {pccasUme)  to  go  to  town 
this  evening  ? — 1  do  not  know,  but  I  would  go  now,  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  {una  huona  occdsione). — You  would  not  have  so  much 
pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be  so  happy,  if  vou  had  not  friend* 
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and  books. — Man  {P  uomo)  would  not  experience  (jfrovare)  so 
much  misery  in  his  career  {la  carriera),  and  he  woald  not  be  so 
unhappy,  were  he  not  so  blind  (cieco). — ^You  would  not  have  that 
insensibility  (quesla  insensihUiia)  towards  the  ( pei)  poor,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  deaf  {sordo)  to  their  supplications  {alle  loro  preg- 
Mere),  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some  time  {quakhe 
tempo), — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why 
has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  ? — She  would  have  done 
them  if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and 
spoke  oftener,  you  would  speak  better. — ^I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I 
should  learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you, 
but  of  your  sister. — ^You  would  have  no  reason  {Non  avrebbe  luo- 
go)  to  complain  of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her 
to  do. — Would  you  be  sorry  {spiacere  ad  uno)  if  your  mother 
were  to  arrive  to-day  ? — I  should  not  be  sorry  for  it. — Would 
your  sister  be  sorry  if  she  were  rich  ? — She  would  not  be  sorry 
for  it — Where  were  you  when  your  sister  went  out  ? — ^I  was  in 
my  room. — She  wished  she  had  known  it  {EUa  vorrehbe  averlo 
sapuio) ;  ifor,  had  she  known  it,  she  would  have  called  you  in 
order  to  take  you  along  with  her  to  the  opera. — ^They  say  that 
the  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down  {sia  siaia  abbru- 
data), — ^Did  you  know  it  ? — I  was  quite  ignorant  of  (ignoravo  in- 
UeramenU  ehe)  his  house  being  on  fire  {il  fitoeo  fosse  alia  sua 
casa)  ;  for  had  I  known  it,  1  would  have  run  to  his  assistance  {in 
Muo  aivio). — What  has  my  brother  told  you  I — He  has  told  me 
that  he  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  {delmondo),  if  he 
knew  the  Italian  language,  the  finest  of  all  languages. 

224. 

I  should  like  to  know  {vorrei  pur  sapere)  why  I  cannot  speak  as 
well  as  you. — I  will  tell  you :  if  you  did  as  I  do  you  would  speak 
well.  You  would  speak  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not  bashful 
(Umido).  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(jnegUo),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well  one  must  know,  and  it  is  very  natural  (moUonaturale)  that  he 
who  does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt,  should  be  {subj,)  timid. 
You  would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are,  if  you  were  sure  to  maka 
no  mistakes  (shagU). 
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I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — ^You  are  very  kind  (ama* 
hilistimo). — Would  you  do  me  a  favour  ? — ^Tell  me  {Di/uimiy  or  tni 
dica)  what  you  want,  for  I  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you  {per 
renderle  servigio). — I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg  you  to 
lend  them  to  mc. — I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  1  have 
received  my  money .-^You  would  oblige  me  much  {rendere  quaU 
cuno  ohbUgato)^  if  you  would  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do 
it  with  all  my  heart  {dituUocnore)j  if  I  could  ;  but  having  lost  all 
my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  (mt  h  impossibile)  to  render  yoa 
this  service. — May  I  ask  you  for  (oserei  damandarle)  a  little  water  ? 
— What  do  you  want  water  for  ? — Because  I  wish  (perche  varret) 
to  wash  my  hands.— If  you  would  also  give  me  a  towel  to  wipe 
my  hands  after  having  washed  them,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  (Le  sard  ienutissmo, — Why  have  your  brothers  sold  their 
old  horse  ? — They  would  not  have  got  rid  of  it,  if  they  had  not  got 
a  better. — Why  did  not  your  sister  get  a  better  carriage  ? — If  she 
had  got  rid  of  her  old  carriage,  she  would  have  got  a  better.— 
Would  you  execute  {fare  ♦)  a  commission  for  me  ? — With  much 
pleasure. — ^If  the  merchant  would  be  satisfied  with  the  sum  which 
I  ofl^red  for  the  horse,  I  would  buy  it. — I  am  sure  that  he  would 
be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  {aggmngervi)  a  few  crowns  more. 
— If  I  was  sure  of  that  I  would  add  a  few  crowns  more. — Children 
{ragaxzi  ndei)  !  have  you  done  your  task  ?— We  must  be  ill  {H^ 
fognerebbe  che  fossimo  amrnalatt)  not  to  do  it. — ^Is  this  wine  suffi- 
cient  for  you  {Le  hasta — )? — It  would  be  suflicient  for  me  if  I 
was  not  very  thirsty. — If  your  sisters  have  done  their  tasks  {U  lor 
dovere),  why  do  they  hide  themselves  ? — ^They  would  not  hide 
themselves,  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seed  by  their  {daUa  lor) 
governess  {maestra)y  who  would  scold  them  for  having  gone  a 
walking  without  telling  her  {senza  dirle  nuHa). 

225. 

What  o'clock  is  it? — It  is  half-past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half, 
past  one,  and  by  my  watch  {al  mio  orhtolo)  it  is  but  half- past 
twelve. — It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  struck 
one. — I  assure  you  it  is  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  oncj  for  my 
watch  goes  very  well. — ^Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in 
your  society.     You  make  me  a  compliment  which  I  do  not  know 
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liow  to  answer.  Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ? — ^I  have 
not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it. — What  has 
that  woman  intrusted  you  with  ? — She  has  intrusted  me  with  the 
secret  of  a  great  count  who  is  in  great  embarrassment  about  the 
marriage  (a  cagione  del  nuUrimonio)  of  one  of  his  daughters. — 
Does  any  one  ask  her  {La  damandaforse  qualcuno)  in  marriage  ? 
— ^The  man  who  asks  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
neighbourhood  (fa  vidnanza), — Is  he  rich  ? — No,  he  is  a  poor 
devil  (£/  diavolo)  who  has  not  a  sou  {un  quattrino), — ^You  say  you 
have  no  friends  among  your  school- ft  Hows  (i7  condiscepolo) ;  but 
is  it  not  your  fault?  You  have  spoken  ill  (jfp^r/are)  of  them,  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  Believe  me,  he  who  has  no  friends 
deserves  to  {merHare  di)  have*  none. 

226. 

A  Dialogue  (Dialogq)  between  a  Tailor  and  his  Journeyman 
{il  garzone). 

Charles  (Carlo),  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the  Count  of 
(della)  Torre  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did 
be  say  ? — Nothing  but  (^e  non)  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  give 
me  a  box  on  the  ear  (uno  schiajo),  because  I  had  not  brought 
them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said  I,  I  do  not 
understand  (nan  toUero)  that  joke :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  1  shall  take  other  measures. 
Scarcely  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hanci  lO  hb  sword  (che 
noMe  mano  aUa  spada),  and  I  ran  away  (prendere*  lafuga). 


SEVENTY-POURTH   LESSON. 
Lezione  settantesima  quarta. 


To  last  (to  wear  well).  Durare  1. 


That  clotfa  will  wmr  welL 

How  k»iig  haf  that  coat  laated  yon  1 


Queato  panno  dnreri  motto. 
Quanio  tempo  Le  ha  dorato  quail 
aUiol 
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To  my  Ukmg, 

To  every  body's  liking. 
Nobody  can   do   any  thing  to    hia 


A  boarding-house.  > 

A  boarding-school.  i 

To  keep  a  boarding-house. 

To  board  with  any  one,  or  any  where. 


A  ndo  grado  (a  mw  genio,  m 
mio  mode). 

A  grado  di  tuttL 
r  Non  gli  ra  niente  a  genlo. 
<Non  si  put^  fsLT  nulla  a  suo  grado 
V     (a  modo  suo). 


Una  pensione. 

Tenere  pensione,  tenere  a  doszina. 
.  Kssere  in  pensione  di,  esseie  a  do» 
3     zina. 
(  Metterd  in  pensione  a. 


To  exclaim. 
To  make  uneasy. 
To  get  or  grow  uneasy. 
To  be  uneasy. 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  uneasy)  1 
I  do  not  fret  (I  am  not  uneasy). 
That  news  makes  me  uneasy. 
I  am   uneasy  at  not  receiving  any 

news. 
She  is  uneasy  about  that  afiair. 
Do  not  be  uneasy, 
duiet 


To  quiet. 
Compose  yourselfl 


To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal  alnce 
I  saw  him. 


To  be  of  use. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  you  1 
That  is  of  no  use  to  me. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  your  brother? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
Of  what  use  is  that  stick  to  you  1 
I  use  it  to  beat  my  dogs 
Of  what  use  is  that  horse  to   your 
brother  1 


Esclamare  1. 
Inquietare  I, 
Inquieiarsi. 

Esser  inquieto  (/em.  inquieta). 
Perchd  mai  s'  inquieta  1 
Non  m*  inquieto. 
Questa  nuova  m*  inquieta. 
Sono  inquieto  di  non  ricerero  nunrai 

^  inquieta  su  qnesto  afiare. 
Non  a'  inquieti. 
Tranquillo,  quleto. 


TranquHlare  1. 
Si  tranqiiilli  (tranquillatevi). 


Cambiare  1. 

Quest'  uomo  ha  motto  camblato  da 
che  non  V  ho  veduto. 


Servire  3. 
t  A  che  Le  serve  (vi  serve)  cid? 
t  Non  ml  serve  a  niente. 
t  A  che  serve  cid  al  di  Lei  fratello  ? 
t  Non  gli  serve  a  niente. 
t  A  che  Le  serve  questo  bastonel 
t  Mi  terve^per  batterel  miei  can!, 
t  A  che  serve  questo  cavallo  al  di  hti 

fratellol 
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the  market. 
Of  what  use  are  theae  bottlea  to  your 

landlord  7 
They  aerv6  him  to  pat  hla  wine  in. 


To  stand  instead^  to  be  as. 
I  use  my  gun  as  a  stick.     • 
Thia  hole  serYes  him  as  a  house. 
He  used  his  cravat  as  a  nightcap. 
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To  avail. 
What  ayails  it  to  you  to  cry  7 
It  arails  me  nothing. 


Opposite  to. 

Opposite  that  house. 
Opposite  the  garden. 

Opposite  tlie  church. 


Opposite  to  me. 
Right  opposite. 
He  lives  opposite  the  castle. 
I  live  opposite  the  king's  library. 

To  get  hold  ofl  > 

To  take  possession  oH       i 

To  witness.  > 

To  show.  ) 

To  give  evidence  against  some  one. 

He  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  Mend- 

ship  to  me. 
To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule. 
To  become  ridiculous. 
To  make  one's  self  ridiculous. 


To  be  bom. 
Where  were  you  bom'? 
I  was  born  in  this  country. 
Where  was  your  sister  bom  1 
She  was  bora  in  the  United  States  of 
North  Amerlea. 


t  ai  serve  a  portar  i  snoi  logmai  a* 

mercato. 
t  A  che  servono  quests  bottiglie  al  dl 

Leilocandiere? 
t  Gli  servono   per   mettervi  il  woo 

vino. 

Servire  di. 
t  n  mio  schioppo  mi  serve  di  \ 
t  Questo  buco  gli  serve  di  < 
t  La  sua  cravatta  gli  ha  servito  di 

berretta  da  notte   (di   cuffia  da 

notto). 


Servire  {di  before  inf.). 
t  A  che  Le  serve  di  piangero  3 
t  Non  mi  serve  a  nulla. 


4  Dirimpetto  a,  m  facda  a. 
(  Contro  a  {di)^  di  contro  a. 

Dirimpetto  a  quesu  < 

Dirimpetto  al  giardino. 


In  fiiccia  (dirimpetto,  dl  contro)  alls 

chiesa. 
Dirimpetto  a  me.  ^    .       ^ 

Proprio  in  fiicda. 
Abiu  in  faccia  al  castello. 
Abito  in  iaccia  alia  blblioteca  reals. 

Impadronirsl  di. 

Attestare  1,  testimonlare  1, 

trare  1. 

Testimonlare  contro  qnalouno. 
Mi  ha  dimostrato  moUa  •wit^«it 

Porre  In  ridicolo  qualcnno 
Divenlr  ridicolo. 
Rendersl  ridicolo. 


Esser  naio. 
t  Dove  d  Ella  nata  1 
t  Sono  nato  in  questo  paese. 
t  Dove  d  nata  la  di  Lei  sorellal 
t  £  nata  negli  Stati-Unlti  delf  Amo> 
rica  settentrlonals. 
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WluTOwtrayMrbrotheraboni?  i  t  Ove  mq  md  i  di  Lti  ftmtettl 

They  were  born  in  ItaJy.  |  1  Sqn  nati  in  Italia. 


The  boarder. 
The  pouch. 
A  pillow. 
Down. 


II  pensionario,  DozxinantB. 

11  camlere. 

Un  guanciale,  pinmioctoi 

Lapeluria. 


EXERCISES. 
227. 
What  are  you  astonished  at  1 — I  am  astonished  to  find  you  stil! 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  {quanio)  sick  I  am,  you  would  not  be 
astonished. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — ^Yes,  madam,  it  is 
already  half-past  twelve. — Is  it  so  late  ?  Is  it  possible? — That  ia 
not  late,  it  b  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well  ? — No,  Miss 
N.,  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And  mine  is  half  an  hour 
too  slow. — Perhaps  it  had  slopped  ? — In  fact,  you  are  right. — Is  it 
wound  up? — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  {pure)  it  does  not  go. — Do 
you  bear  ?  it  is  striking  one  o'clock  (suona  t  ora). — ^Then  I  will 
regulate  my  watch  and  go  home.— Pray  (di  grada)  stay  a  little 
longer  (  La  resit  ancor  un  poco)  I — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely 
at  one  o'clock. — ^Adieu,  then,  till  I  see  you  again. — What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  dear  fViend  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  melan. 
oholy  ? — Nothing  ails  me  {non  ho  fUenUy — Are  you  in  any 
trouble  (AvresH  a  caso  qualche  diapiacere)  ? — ^I  have  nothing,  and 
even  less  than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  penny  (tm  quaUrmo\  and 
owe  a  great  deal  to  my  creditors :  am  I  not  very  unhappy  ? — 
When  a  man  is  well  and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy.-* 
Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  ? — ^Whatdo  you  wish  ? — Have  the  good- 
ness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — ^I  will  lend  them  you  with  all  my 
heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  renounce  gambling  {rinuru 
raare  algiuoco),  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
been. — ^I  see  now  (Ora  vedo),  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love 
you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. — John  yGiomiimt)! — 
What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir? — Bring  some  wine. — ^Pr^ntly,  Sir. 
— Menico! — Madam? — Make  the  fire  (del fuoco). — The  maid, 
servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens,  and 
ink.     Bring  me  also  some  sand  (della  sabbia)  or  blotting-piu>ei 
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{della  carta  suganle  o  swckia)^  sealing-wax  {deUa  eera  Jacca),  and 
a  light  (tm  lume), — Gro  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  ana 
be  back  again  (jdH  rltomo)  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my 
letters  to  the  post  {Ja  posta). — Very  well  {benisaimo)^  Madam. 

228. 

Sir,  may  I  {ardiro  io)  ask  where  the  Eail  of  B.  lives  ? — He 
lives  near  the  castle. on  the  other  side  of  the  river. — Could  you 
-tell  me  which  road  I  must  {debba)  take  to  go  thither  ? — ^You  must 
go  {segua)  along  the  shore,  and  you  will  come  to  a  little  street 
(jquando  sard  aW  estremild  prenda  una  coniradella)  on  the  right, 
which  will  lead  you  straight  (direitamenie)  to  his  house.  It  is  a 
fine  house,  you  will  find  it  easily. — I  thank  you,  Sir. — Does  Count 
N.  live  here  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  walk  in  {favorisca  di  entrare),  if  you 
please. — Is  the  Count  at  home?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour 
(/*  onore)  to  speak  to  him.^-Yes,  Sir,  he  is  at  home ;  whom  shall 
I  have  the  honour  to  announce  (armunziare)! — ^I  am  from  B., 
and  my  name  is  {chiamarsi)  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  {carlo)  way  to  the  arsenal  (V  arsenale)  ? 
— Go  down  (segua)  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom 
{sard  air  estremUd)^  turn  to  the  left,  and  take  the  cross-way 
(traverd  una — che  traverserd)  ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather 
narrow  (stretto)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square  (la 
piazza),  where  you  will  see  a  blind  alley. — ^Through  (  per)  which 
I  must  pass  ? — No,  for  there  is  no  outlet  (P  uscita).  You  must 
leave  it  on  the  right,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. 
— And  then  ? — And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — ^I  am  very 
much  obliged  (ienuUssimo)  to  you. — Do  not  mention  it  (Non  ne 
val  la  pena). — Are  you  able  to  translate  an  English  letter  into 
Italian  ?^I  am. — Who  has  taught  you  ? — My  Italian  master  has 
enabled  me  to  do  it.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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Lezione  settaniesima  quinia. 


f 

7 


To  lose  sighi  of. 


The  Bight. 
t  wear  spectacles  because  my  sight  is 

bad  {or  because  I  have  a  bad  sight). 
I  am  near-sighted. 
The  ship  is  so  far  off  that  we  shall 

soon  lose  sight  of  it. 


I  have  lost  sight  of  that. 
As  it  is  long  since  I  was  in  England, 
1  have  lost  sight  of  your  brother. 

As  it  is  long  since  I  have  read  any 
Italian,  1  have  lost  sight  of  it. 


'  f  Perdere  di  visin, 
j  DUegudrsi  dagliocchi  {dalla 

vista.) 
f  Lasciare       andare      dalto 

sguardo  {dagH  sguardi^  dal 

guar  do). 

La  vista. 

Porto  degll  occbiali,  perchd  ho  cat- 
tiva  vista. 

t  Ho  la  vista  corta. 

t  II  bastiroento  ^  cost  lontano  che  si 
diiegueri  quanto  prima  dalla  nos- 
tra vista  (dal  nostri  occhi,  dal  nos- 
tro  sguardo). 

t  Non  so  pill  nulla  di  eld. 

t  Siccome  d  molio  tempo  che  non 
sono  stato  in  Inghilierra,  ho  per- 
duto  di  visu  il  di  Lei  frateUo. 

t  Come  d  lungo  tempo  che  non  ho 
letto  r  italiano,  V  ho  dimenticato 
(non  lo  so  piU). 


You  ought  or  9hmdd  do  that.         | 

Oh:  A,  Ought  and  Aould  are  rendered 
verb  dovcre*f  to  be  obliged,  to  owe. 

Ue  ought  not  to  speak  thus  to  tiis 

father. 
We  oiig^  to  go  thither  earlier. 

lliey  Aould  listen  to  what  you  say. 

You  ihould  pay  more  attention  to  what 
I  say. 

Tou  ought  to  have  done  that 

He  shotUdhave  managed  the  thing  bet- 
ter than  he  has  done. 

Vou  9houid  have  managed  the  thing 
dlffereotly. 


Dovrebbeiea  dd. 

into  Italian  by  the  condittonals  of  tbe 

Egli  non  dovrehbo  paiiar  eod  a  mo 

padre. 
Dovremmo  andanri  pih  per  tempo 

(pih  di  buon*  ora). 
Dovrebbero  asooltare   dd   die  Ella 

dice. 
Oovrette  fax  piit  atteniione  (star  p!ft 

attento)  a  cid  che  dico. 
Avrthbe  dovuto  in  dd. 
Egli  avrebbe  dovuto  regoiard  meglk 

che  non  ha  fiitto. 
Avrebbe  dovuto  prenderd  in  modo 

diverso  (or  maneggiare  la  cosa). 
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They  014^  to  have  managed  the  thing 

as  I  did. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  differently 

from  what  they  did. 

Yon  have  managed  the  thing  badly. 


To  hid  or  to  toish. 
I  bid  you  good  morning.  > 

I  wiah  you  a  good  morning.  > 

I  wiah  you  a  good  journey. 

To  play  a  game  at  billiards. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 

A&U. 
To  hare  a  iall. 
A  stay,  a  sojourn. 
To  make  a  stay. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  stay  in 

the  town  1 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  stay 
in  it. 


To  propose  (meaning  to  intend). 

2  propose  going  on  that  journey. 
I  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunting 
party. 


To  suspecty  to  guess, 
I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is  going  to 
liappen  to  him. 


i  A»rebbero  do€uto  aghre  in  tal  fii^ 
cenda  eome  mi  yi  son  preoo  io. 

t  Avremmo  donUo  condurd  in  tai  &#• 
cenda  diversamente  di  queUo  ens 
hanno  fatto. 
Vi  siete  mal  preeo. 


Augurare  1. 
Le  auguro  U  buon  giomo 

XXVI.). 
Le  auguro  nn  buon  yiaggio 


Far  una  partita  al  bigliardo  (Les- 
son LL). 

Suonare  U  flauto  (Lesson  LI.). 

Unacaduta. 
t  Far  una  caduta. 

Un  soggiomo. 

Far  un  soggiomo. 

Pensa  Ella  far  un  lungo  soggiomo 
nellacitti? 

Non  penso   farvi    nn  lungo  sof  • 
giomo. 


Ml  propongo  di  fiir  questovlagglow 
Mi  propongo  d'  andars  ad  una  par 
tita  (U  cacda. 


Sospettare  1. 
Sospetto  dd  che  ha  &tto. 
Non  sospetta  dd  che  or  on  gll  < 

cadhl  (gU  arriveiA). 


To  think  <f  some  one  or  cf 
something. 
Of  whom  do  you  think  1 
Of  what  do  yon  think  1 


Pensare  a  qudleuno,  o  a  fuA 
che  eosa, 
A  chi  pensa  EDa? 
A  che  pensa  EUat 


To  turn  upon.  > 

To  he  the  question.        S 
It  is  the  question  It  turns  upon. 
The  question  is  not  pleasure,  but  your 
improTement. 


TraUarsidi. 

Si  tratta  dL 

Non  si  tratta  dd  Tostro  placere,  i 
dd  Tostri  progresd. 
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7«i  trf«y«  Sk  (  but  pkylDf  ki  not  the 

thing,  but  Atadying. 
What  te  going  on  1 
I'he  qoMiion  it  what  we  eball  do  to 

paae  the  time  agreeably. 


Gliio«atei  Signorei  nrn  Bso  rf  tntH 
di  giuocare,  ai  tretu  dl  atodiam. 

Dichealtrattal 

Si  tratta  di  aapere  dd  ehe  (areme 
per  passar  il  ten  po  piacevolmente 


On  purpose. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  done  it 
onporpote. 


iApposia, 
A  heUaposta. 

Le  doroando  scoaa,  bob  '  ho  &tlo 
appotta  (a  beUa  poata). 


To  hold  one* 8  tongue. 

To  slop  fpeaking,  to  be  silent. 


II 


Tacere* ;  past  part,  taciuto  ^ 
pret.  def.  tacqui. 


OU.  B.  Five  irregiilar  verbs  have  their  perfetto  rtmoto  in  c^v^  viz. 

InfinUvDc 

PreL  Dtf. 

PadPmrU 

To  pleaae,              PiacSre*. 

Piacqui, 

piachito. 

To  be  situated,       Giacire*. 

Giacqu^ 

giaduto. 

To  be  sUent,          Tacdre*. 

Tacqui, 

taduto. 

To  hurt,                 NuOcere*. 

Nocqui, 

nociuta, 

To  be  bom,            Niacere*. 

Nacqui, 

nato. 

Do  you  hold  your  tongue  1 

Tacetel 

I  hold  my  tongue. 

Taccio. 

* 

He  holds  his  tongue. 

Tace. 

» 

We  are  silent. 

Tacciamo. 

They  are  silent. 

Tacdono. 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  held 

Dopo  aver 

parlato  menf  on 

his  tongue. 

que. 

EXERCISES. 
229. 

Why  does  yottr  mother  fret  ?^3he  frets  at  receiving  no  news 
from  her  son,  who  is  with  the  army.-^She  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  him,  for  whenever  he  gets  into  a  scrape  he  knows  how  to 
get  out  of  it  again.  Last  summer,  when  we  were  a  hunting  tc^e- 
ther  {inskme),  night  grevf  upon  us  (la  notte  ci  sorprese)  at  least 
ten  leagues  (la  lega)  from  our  country-seat  (la  casa  di  campagna). 
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—Well  (BMene)y  wbere  did  ]rou  pass  the  night  ?— ^I  was  rery 
uneasy  at  first  {da  prmeipio),  but  your  brother  not  in  the  least 
{non — aJfaUo) ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tranquillized  me,  so  that  I  lost 
my  nneasiness.  We  found  at  last  a  peasant's  fiut,  where  we 
passed  the  night.  Here  (m)  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
•leTer  your  brother  b.  A  few  benches  and  a  truss  of  straw  (vn 
fatteUo  di  pagUa)  senred  him  to  make  a  comfortable  bed  ;  he 
used  a  bottle  as  a  candlestick,  our  pouches  served  us  as  a  pillow, 
and  our  crarats  as  nightcaps.  When  we  awoke  in  the  morning 
we  were  as  fresh  and  healthy  (sano)  as  if  we  had  slept  on  down 
and  silk. 

A  candidate  (tm  candidaio)  petltkyned  (domandare  a)  the  king 
of  Prussia  (or  an  employment  {un  impiego).  This  prince  asked 
him  wbere  be  was  bom.  **  I  was  born  at  Berlin,"  answered  he. 
*' Begone,"  said  die  monarch  (ilmanarca)  "all  the  men  of  Berlin 
(t7  berUnese)  are  good  for  nothing."  "  I  beg  your  majesty's  {la 
imaestii)  pardon,"  replied  the  candidate,  "  there  are  some  good 
ones,  and  I  know  two."  "  Which  are  those  two  ?"  asked  the 
king.  "  The  first,"  replied  the  candidate,  "  is  your  majesty,  and 
I  am  the  second."  The  king  could  not  help  laughing  (noti  poll 
asUnersi  dal  ridere)  at  this  answer  {la  risposta)^  and  granted  the 
request  {accordare  una  domanda). 

230. 
A  thief  having  one  day  entered  a  boarding-house  stole  three 
cloaks  (z7  mantello).  In  going  away  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
boarders  who  had  a  fine  laced  {gaJUmato)  cloak.  Seeing  so  many 
cloaks,  he  asked  the  man  where  he  had  taken  them.  The  thief 
answered  boldly  {freddamenU)  that  they  belonged  to  three  gen 
tlemen  of  the  house  who  had  given  them  to  be  cleaned  {dapvlire). 
<*  Then  you  must  also  clean  mine,  for  it  is  very  much  in  need  of 
it  {aveme  gran  hisogno)"  said  the  boarder ;  "  but,"  added  he, 
"you  must  return  it  to  me  at  three  o'clock."  "I  shall  not  fail 
(mancoTf),  Sir,"  answered  the  thief,  as  he  carried  off  {portande 
via)  the  four  cloaks  with  which  he  has  not  yet  returned  {eke  non 
ha  ancora  riportati). — ^You  are  singing  {caniare)^  gentlemen,  but 
it  is  not  a  time  for  {non  si'  tratta  di)  singing :  you  ought  to  be 
silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. — We  are  at  a  loss. — 
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What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  ? — ^I  am  going  to  tell  you :  tbe 
question  is  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agreeably  (fieta- 
menle). — ^Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  ohess. — We  have  pro- 
posed joining  a  hunting-party ;  do  you  go  with  us  (^  EUa  dd 
nostri)  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  ne- 
gleet  it,  my  master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his 
liking  ;  if  you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting 
{che  non  d*  andare  alia  caccia)  we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does  Mr. 
B.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps. — ^I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him,  for 
he  is  too  great  a  talker  {tr&ppo  ciarJane)^  excepting  that  (da  qucQo 
in  fuori)  he  is  an  hotfest  man* 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  angry. — ^I  have  reason 
to  be  (aver  motivo  d^  essere)  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  get- 
ting  money  now. — Have  you  been  to  Mr.  A's. — I  have  been  to 
his  house  ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  (non  c'  d  mexzo)  of  borrow, 
ing  from  him. — 1  suspected  (pentare)  that  he  would  not  lend  me 
any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him,  and  had 
you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  myself  (mm 
fm  surer  ^^pt^to)  to  a  refusal  (Urijmtoy 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH   I4ESSON. 
Lezione  settantesima  sesta. 


Towards, 

He  comes  towards  me. 

He  has  behared  ^eiy  well  towards 
me. 

We  most  alwasrs  behave  well  towards 
every  body. 

The  bebavioar  of  others  is  but  an  echo 
of  our  own.  If  we  behave  well  to- 
wards them,  they  will  also  behave 
well  towards  ns ;  but  if  we  use  them 
ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from 
them. 


To  treat  or  to  use  somebody  weU, 

To  use  somebody  iU. 

As  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I 
will  not  use  you  ilL 

As  he  has  always  used  me  well,  I 
have  always  UMd  him  in  the  same 


To  delay  {to  tarry). 

Do  not  be  long  before  yon  return. 
I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  return. 


Verso, 

Viene  verso  dl  me. 

Si  d  condotto  benlsaimo  verso  dl 
me. 

Bisogna  condursi  sempre  bene  verso 
dituttL 

La  condotta  degli  altrl  noti  d  che  nn 
eco  della  nostra.  Se  ci  eondn- 
damo  bene  verso  di  loro,  si  con* 
durranno  pur  bene  verso  di  noi ; 
ma  se  trattiamo  male  con  essi, 
non  dobbiamo  aspettare  meglio  da 
loro. 
{  f  Comportarsi        {  bene    con 

I  f  Trattare  (usare)  (  quaJcuno, 
k  f  Comportarsi        (  male   con 

I I  Trattare  (usare)  <  quaJcuno, 
t  Come  Ella  si  d  sempre  comportata 

hene  con  me,  non  mi  comporterd 
male  con  LeL 
t  Crome  s'  d  sempre  comportato  bene 
meco,  mi  sono  sempre  comportato 
della  stessa  maniera  con  luL 


Tardare  1  (a  before  Inf.). 

Non  tardate  a  rltomare. 
Non  tarderd  a  ritomare. 
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To  long  for  or  to, 

I  long  to  see  my  l>rother. 

He  longs  to  reoeiTe  his  money. 


Wo  long  for  dinner,  because  we  are 
▼ery  hungry.  • 

They  long  to  sleep,  because  they  are 
^red 

Oh,  how  much  I  long  that  some  one 
may  join  me  here  I 


•  {Denderare  1.. 
f  Esser  impaxienie  di   (tar 

dar  t 
"  f  Non  veder  V  ora  di. 

Sono  impaziente  di  Tedere  mio  fni* 

tello. 
^  imimziente  di  rice^ere  U  suo  da- 

naro.    (Non  vede  1*  ora  di  rlcevere 

11  suo  danaro.) 
Siamo     impazienti     di     pranzare, 

perchd  abbiamo  molto  fame. 
Deaiderano  di  dormire,  perch^  sono 

stanch!. 
Oh!  quanto  ml  tarda  ch'  a/ori  qui 

giunga!  (pret.  qftht  ntij,) 


To  he  at  one^s  ease,      ) 
To  he  comfortable.        ) 

To  he  uncomfortahle, 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon  this 
ehair. 

You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 
chair. 

What  can  that  be  1 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  tliat  board- 
ing-house. 

That  man  is  well  ofi|  for  he  has  plenty 
of  money.  I 

That  man  is  badly  ofi^  for  he  is  poor. 


Essere  agiaio  (comodo). 

{  Essere  mal  comodo. 
(  Non  essere  agiato. 
Sono  molto  comodo  su  questa  se- 

dia. 
Ella  d  mal    comodo   sulla  di  Lei 
sedia. 
t  Che  pui>  essere  1 
Siamo  mal  comodi  in  questa  pen- 

sione. 
Quest*    uomo  d  ag^to,  perchd  lia 

molto  danaro. 
Quest'  uomo  non  ^  agiato,  perdii  d 
povero. 


To  make  one*s  self  comfortable. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 

To  be  uncomfortahle. 
To  inconvenience  one*s  self. 
To  put  one^s  self  out  of  the 
way. 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way. 

Ihat  man  never  inconveniences  him- 
self; he  never  does  it  for  any  body. 

Can  you,  without  putting  yourself  to 
inconvenience,  lend  me  your  gun  ^ 


f  Accomodarsi. 
La  si  accomodL 

Essere  incomodo. 
LhcomodarsL 


Non  La  si  inoomodL 

Quest*  uomo  non  s*  incomoda  mal  i 

non  s*  incomoda  mal  per  aJcuno. 
Pud  Ella,  senza  Incomodani,  prei 

tarmiUdiLeifucilel 
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Tt>  make  entreaties. 

To  beg  mtk  erUreatif. 

I  employed  every  kind  of  entreaty  to 
engage  him  to  it. 

To  soUciij  to  pressy  to  suCy  to 
entreat. 


'^ 


Far  istanxe. 

Pregare  con  utanxa 

Ne  V  ho   Bolledtato  con  tutte    1« 
^  istanza  poBsibili. 

SoUecUare  1. 


*  Here  and  there. 
Now  and  then. 

From  time  to  time. 

Indifferently  (good  or  bad). 
I  have  made  my  composition  tolerably 
weL. 


;  Di  diatanza  in  diatansa. 
t  Di  tahto  in  tanto. 
;  Di  quando  in  quando. 
:  Di  tempo  in  tempo. 

Bene  o  male. 

Bene  o  male  ho  fatto  la  mia  coropo^ 
aizione. 


To  postpone,  to  put  of. 

Let  ua  put  that  off  until  to-morrow. 
Let  U8  put  off  that  lesson  until  another 
time. 

To  impart  something  tosome  one* 

Have    yon    imparted   that  to    your 

father? 
I  have  imparted  it  to  him. 


Rimettere  *  a,  differire  {isco). 
Rimettiamo  questo  a  domani. 
Rimettiamo  questa  lezione  ad  un' 
altra  volta. 

f  Far  parola  di  qualche  cosa  a 
qualcuno. 

Ha  EUa  fatto  parola  di  dd  al  di  Left 

padcel 
Gliene  ho  fotto  parofau 


In  vain. 

In  vain  I  looked  all  around,  I  saw 
neither  man  nor  house:  not  the 
least  sign  of  settlement 

A  dwelling,  habitation,  settlement. 
In  vain  I  speak,  for  you  do  not  listen 

to  me. 
In  vain  I  do  ray  beet,  I  cannot  do  any 

thing  to  his  liking. 
Tou  may  say  what  you  please,  nobody 

will  believe  you. 
It  is  in  vain  that  tliey  earn  money, 

they  wiU  never  be  rich. 
We  search  in  vain ;  for  what  we  have 

lost  we  cannot  find. 


Invano. 

lo  avea  bel  guardare  tutto  alP  intor* 
no,  io  non  vedeva  n^  nonUni  ni 
case :  non  la  minima  apparema  d* 
abitazione. 

Un*  abitazione. 

Ho  bel  parlare,  Ella  non  m*  ascolta. 

Ho  bel  fare  quanto  so  di  megtto,  non 

posso  far  niente  a  suo  grado. 
Ha  bel  dire,  nesauno  Le  creder&. 

Invano  si  guadagnan  danaro,  non 

saranno  roai  ricchi. 
Cerchiamo  invano,  non  potrem  mai 

trovare  cid  ch'  abbiamo  perduto. 
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To  sahtte. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  bid  you  adieu. 
Preeent  my  oompliments  to  him  (to 

her). 
Remember  me  to  him  (to  her). 

Pray  preaent  my  complimenta  to  your 
Bister. 

Remember  me  (preaent  my  compli- 
menta) to  him  (to  her). 

I  ahall  not  &il. 


The   present   (the    preaent    time  or 
tenae). 

Thepaat. 
The  future. 
The  loaa  of  time. 
Enjoy  ail  the  pleasurea  that  virtue  per- 
mita. 


SahUare  1 

Ho  r  onore  di  aalntaxia. 
Oli   (le),  preaento  i 

menti. 
Gli    (le)    dica  molte  ooae  da  mia 

parte. 
La  prego  di  fiir  i  mlei  compUmeotl 

alia  di  Lei  aignora  aorella. 
Oli  (le)  preaenti  (offira)  U  mie  ciTilti 

(i  miei  umiU  riapetti),  (dviltSi  ob- 

aolete). 
Non  mancherd. 


Upreaente. 

II  paaaato. 

L'  ayvenire,  U  future. 
La  perdita  di  tempo. 
Goda  (godete)  di  tutti  i  piaeeri  < 
la  yirtil  permette. 


EXERCISES. 


231. 

I  suspected  (pensare)  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your 
sister  would  be  hungry  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you 
here.  I  am  sorry,  however  (perd),  not  to  see  your  mother. — 
Why  do  you  not  drink  your  cofiee  ? — If  I  were  not  sleepy  I  would 
drink  it. — Sometimes  (ora)  you  are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  some- 
times warm,  and  sometimes  something  else  is  the  matter  with  you 
{ed  ora  qucUche  aUra  cosa).  1  believe  that  you  think  too  much 
of  the  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  your  friend  (fern,). — ^If  I 
did  not  think  about  it,  who  would  think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does 
your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of  me,  for  we  always  think  of 
each  other  (/'  uno  aW  altro)  when  we  are  not  together  {vuieme). 

I  have  seen  six  players  {U  giuocaiore)  to-day,  who  were  all 
winning  (guadagnare)  at  the  same  time  (nelT  isiesso  ien^).-^ 
That  cannot  be  (non  si  da) ;  for  a  player  can  only  win  when 
another  loses. — ^You  would  be  right  if  I  spoke  of  people  that  had 
played  at  cards  or  billiards  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and 
VH)liD  players  (di  swmatori  di  fiauto  e  di  vioUno). — Do  you  soma 
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limes  practise  {fcart)  music  {deUa  musica)  ? — \ery  often,  for  I 
like  it  much. — What  instrument  do  you  play  (suonare)  ? — I  play 
the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord. — My  brother  who 
plays  the  bass  (7/  conirabasso)  accompanies  (accampagnare)  us, 
and  Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  {apphudire — isco)  us. — ^Does 
she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  {isirumentc  di  mu* 
nca)  1 — She  plays  the  harp  (V  arpa),  but  she  is  too  proud  {fiera) 
to  practise  music  with  us. — A  very  poor  town  {una  ciud  alquanto 
povera)  went  to  considerable  expense  (far  una  spesa  considered 
vole)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  {in  feete  ed  illuminaxioni)  on  the 
occasion  of  its  prince  passing  through  (del  passaggio  del  mo-^). 
The  latter  seemed  (ne  parve)  himself  astonished.  <<  It  has  only 
done,"  said  a  courtier  (un  coriigiano)^  <<  what  it  owed  (il  suo  de^ 
biio)  (to  your  majesty)." — "  That  b  true,"  replied  (riprendere*) 
another,  <<  but  it  owes  all  Jiat  it  has  done." 

282. 

Have  you  made  your  Italian  composition  ? — ^I  have  made  it. — 
Has  your  tutor  been  pleased  with  it  1 — He  has  not.  In  vain  I 
do  my  best,  I  cannot  do  any  thing  to  his  liking. — ^You  may  say 
what  you  please,  nobody  will  believe  you. — Can  you,  without 
putting  yourself  to  inconvenience,  lend  me  five  hundred  livres  ? 
-—As  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I  will  use  you  in  the  same 
manner.  I  will  lend  you  the  money  you  want,  but  on  condition 
that  you  will  return  it  to  me  next  week. — You  may  depend  upon 
it  (poterfame  capitale), — How  has  my  son  behaved  towards  you  ? 
— He  has  behaved  well  towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards 
every  body.  His  father  often  told  him : — "  The  behaviour  of 
others  is  but  an  echo  of  our  own.  If  we  behave  well  towards 
them,  they  will  also  (pur)  behave  well  towards  us ;  but  if  we 
use  them  ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from  them." — May  I  see 
your  brothers  1 — ^You  will  see  them  to-morrow.  As  they  have 
just  arrived  from  a  long  journey  (ilviaggio),  they, long  for  sleep, 
lor  they  are  very  tired. — What  did  my  sister  say  ? — She  said 
that  she  longed  for  dinner,  because  she  was  very  hungry. — Are 
you  comfortable  in  your  boarding-house  ? — I  aui  very  comfort- 
able there. — Have  you  imparted  to  your  brother  what  I  told  you  ? 
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—As  he  was  very  tired,  he  longed  for  sleep ;  so  that  I  hate  pu* 
off  imparting  it  to  him  till  to-morrow. 

233. 

I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you 
do? — Very  well  at  your  service  (per  servirla), — And  how  are 
all  at  home  (E  come  stanno  in  cam)  ? — ^Tolerably  well  {passabil^ 
tnenie)^  thank  Grod  {grazte  a  Dio)  !  My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed (indispasta),  but  she  is  better  (rUlabiliia)  ;  she  told  me  to 
give  you  her  best  (m*  ha  incaricato  di  molU — ptr  Lei)  compli- 
noents. — I  am  glad  {corUenUs^mo)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As 
to  you,  you  are  health  {la  salute)  itself  {sUs^a)  ;  you  cannot  look 
better  {ha  la  migUor  cera  del  mando), — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill  , 
my  business  (t  miei  affari)  would  not  permit  me. — Please  to  sit 
down  {La  si  accomodi)  ;  here  is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  (<££». 
irarre)  you  from  your  business  ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time 
is  precious  (che  il  tempo  ^  prtuoso  per  vn  negozianie), — I  have 
nothing  pressing  (pressarUe)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already 
dispatched  {il  mio  corriere  d  gid  spedUo). — I  shall  not  stay  any 
longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  by  {passando  diqut)  to  inquire 
about  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very  fine 
weather  to-day. — If  you  allow  me  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again  {rivedere)  this  aflernoon  {questo  dopo  pranzo), 
and  if  you  have  time,  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together. — With 
the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will 
come  for  you  {verro  a  prenderla)  about  (verso)  seven  o'clock. — 
Adieu  then,  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 
ttdieu. 
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Lezione  settantesima  settima. 


To  mean. 

What  do  yon  mean  1 

I  mean. 

What  does  that  man  mean  1 

He  means. 

What  does  that  mean  7 

That  does  not  mean  any  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  i 


(  Vohre  *. 

<  Pretendere  *. 

(  Intendere  *,  tignijicare  I. 

Che  pretendete  (hitendete)  7 
Protendo  (intendo). 
Che  vuol  quell*  uomo  1 
Vuole  (pretende,  intende). 
Che  significa  questo  7 
Non  significa  niente. 
Non  so  che  cid  signifies.    (Non  i 
cosa  significhi  questo). 


To  be  particular. 
I  do  not  lilte  to  deal  with  that  man, 
for  he  is  too  particular. 


To  grow  impatientf  to  freL 
Do  not  fret  about  that. 


f  Riguardarvi  da  vicino. 

t  Non  tratto  volentierl  con  quelP 
uomo,  perchd  ▼!  rlguarda  troppo 
da  Ticlno,  {or  perchd  d  troppo  aiii- 
golare). 

f  Impaxientarn  di. 
c  Non  s*  impazienti  di  dd. 
(Non  impazientatevi  dl  cSdi 


To  sit  upy  to  watch, 
I  have  sat  up  ail  night 

To  advise. 

The  drass,  the  costume. 
An  elegant  dress. 
His  dress  is  decent  (elegant). 

To  dress  one*s  self. 
That  man  always  dresses  well. 

TofindfauU  with  something. 


That  man  always   finds  fault  with 

every  thing  he  sees. 
Do  you  find  fault  with  that  7 
I  do  not  find  &ult  with  it 


VegUare  1. 
Ho  vegliato  tutta  la  notttt. 

ConsigUare  1, 
n  vestlre. 

Un  vestire  elegante. 
U  suo  vestire  i  deoente  (ekgaata). 

VesUrsi  3. 
Quest'  uomo  si  vests  sempro  bene. 


Trovare  a  ridire  a  quahhe 
cosa, 

Quest'  uomo  trova  sempre  a  ridira  a 

tutto  cid  che  vede. 
Trova  Ella  a  ridire  a  questo  7 
Non  vi  trovo  niente  a  ridire. 
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A  trick. 
To  play  a  trick. 
To  play  a  irick  on  some  one. 

To  take  a  turn. 
1  have  taken  a  turn  round  the  garden. 
He  has  taken  a  couple  of  turns  round 
the  garden. 
To  take  a  little  turn. 
To  trarel  through  Europe. 


More  (meaning  besides). 

Vou  have  given  me  three  books,  but  I 
want  three  besides. 

Less. 

Three  less. 

Three  too  many.  , 

To  want. 


I  want 

I  want  three  books. 


Una  beflBi,  una  burla. 

Fare  una  burla. 

Fare  una  burla  a  qualcuno 
t  Fare  un  giro  (una  passeggiata). 
t  Ho  fatto  un  giro  nel  giardino. 
t  EgU  ha  fatto  due  giri  nel  giardiiw 

t  Far  un  piccol  glra 

t  Fare  il  giro  dell*  Europa. 

iDi  piu. 

Ella  mi  ha  dato  tre  librl,  ma  me  M 
occorrono  tre  di  pi&. 

Di  meno. 

Tre  di  meno. 
Tre  di  troppo. 

Occorrere  *  ;  p.  part,  accorso; 
pret.  def.  occarsi, 

Mioocorre. 

Mi  oocorrono  tre  librL 


My  reach. 
Within  my  reach. 
Out  of  my  reach. 
Those  things  are  not  within  the  reach 

of  every  body. 
That  is  not  within  the  reach  of  my 
sight 
Within  guA-shot 
A  gun-shot  (meaning  distance). 
Two  gun-shots  (  "  "       ). 

How  many  shots  have  you  fired  1 


La  lAa  vista  (capaciti). 

Alia  mia  vista. 

Fuori  della  mia  vista  (or  capaciti). 

Queste  cose  non  sono  della  eapadti 

di  tutti,  or  alia  portata  di  tuttL 
Cid  d    troppo  lontano   por   la  mSa 

vista. 
A  un  tiro  di  fucile. 
Un  tiro  di  fucile. 
Due  tiri  di  fucile. 
Quanta  volte  ha  EUatinfU)  (Leaaoii 

XL  VIII.)  1 


I  wonder  why  that  man  makes  such  a 
noise. 

So  long  as. 

So  long  as  you  behave  well,  people 
will  love  you. 


t  Vorrei  sapere  perchi  quest*  uomo 
la  un  tale  strepito  (un  tal  romore). 

!  Quanta. 
Finchifjin  ianio  che. 

Finchd  {or  fintanto  che)  vi  eompor- 
terete  bene,  vl  ameranno. 
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To  carry  off, 
A  mouthful. 

To  overwhelm,  to  heap,  to  load 

To  overwhelm  one  with  joy. 
Generous. 

Beneficent,  charitable. 
Tou  have  heaped  benefits  upon  me. 
Sincere. 
Sincerely. 
An  advantage. 
The  disadvantage,  prejudice. 
I  shall  never  say  any  thing  to  your  di»> 
advantage. 


Poriar  via,  rapire  (isco), 
Una  boccata.    tin  boccone. 

Colmare  1. 

Colmare  qualcuno  di  giola. 
Generoso. 

Benefico,  caritatevole. 
EUa  mi  ha  colmato  di  benefiifi 
Sincero. 
Sinceramente. 
Un  vanta^io. 
Lo  svantaggio. 

Non  dirO  mai  niente  a  svantaggio  di 
i^i. 


To  surrender. 
The  enemies  have  surrendered. 


To  prefer. 


I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 


Rendersi. 
1  nemici  si  sono  red. 

Prefcrire*  (isco)  (past  part. 
preferito;  pret.    def.  preferk 
or  prefer  si). 
Preferisco  I'  utUe  al  gradevole. 


Ob9.  AU  the  infinitive  moods  of  a  verb  used  substantively  are  maseulina. 
The  drinking.  I     H  here  (il  bevere). 

The  eating.  I     II  mang^are. 


To  hehold. 

Behold  those  beautiful  flowers  with 
their  colours  so  fresh  and  bright. 

The  colour. 

The  lily. 

The  forget-me-not. 

The  rose. 

An  emblem. 
Fresh  verdure  is  salutary  to  our  eyes. 


Cruardare  1.     Riguardare  1. 

Guardate  quei  superbi  fiori  d'  un 
colore  cosi  fresco  e  splendido  vivo. 

n  colore,  il  colorito. 

II  giglio. 

II  camedrio. 

Larosa. 

Un'  emblema. 

La  verzura  firesca  fit  del  bene  ai  no^ 
tri  occhi  (or  d  fit  del  bene  agU 
oochi). 


EXERCISES. 
234. 
The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (irreparahile)  loss.     A  single 
minute  {un  sol  ndnuio)  cannot  be  recovered  (riguadagnare)  for  all 
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the  gold  in  the  (del)  world.  It  is  then  (dmque)  of  the  frreatest 
importance  {della  tnassma  importanza)  to  employ  well  the  time 
which  consists  (cansist^'re)  only  of  minutes  which  we  must  make 
good  of  (che  bisogna  mettere  a  prqfUto).  We  have  but  the  present ; 
the  past  is  no  longer  any  thing  {non  i  piu  nuila),  and  the  future  is 
uncertain  {incerto),  A  great  many  people  (una  hifinUd  d^  uondm) 
ruin  themselves  (ravinarsi)  because  they  wish  to  indulge  them- 
selves too  much  (per  voler  awantaggiare).  If  most  men  (22 
maggior  parte  degU  tiomini)  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (con- 
terUarsi)  with  what  they  have,  they  would  be  happy ;  but  their 
greediness  (la  loro  aviditd)  very  often  makes  (render^)  them  un- 
happy.— In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  forget  the  past,  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  (nan  inquUtarsi  delT)  future,  and  enjoy  the 
present. — I  was  very  much  dejected  (ajlitiissimo)  when  my  cousin 
came  to  me.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  he  asked  me. 
"  Oh  (Ah) !  my  dear  cousin,^'  replied  I,  **  in  losing  that  money 
I  have  lost  every  thing.''  '<Do  not  fret,''  said  he  to  me,  ''for  I 
have  found  your  money." 

235. 

Why  have  you  played  a  trick  upon  that  man  ? — ^Because  he 
finds  fault  with  every  thing  he  sees. — What  does  that  mean.  Sir  I 
«— That  means  that  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  you,  because  you 
are  too  particular. — I  wonder  why  your  brother  has  not  done  his 
task. — It  was  too  difficult.  He  sat  up  all  night,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  do  it,  because  it  was  out  of  his  power  (capaciidy — As  soon 
as  Mr.  Civil ti  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  English,  in  order  to 
practise,  and  overwhelms  me  with  politeness  (lafnezza),  so  that  I 
often  do  not  know  what  to  answer.  His  brothers  do  the  same  (n^ 
fanno  aUreUanio),  However,  they  are  very  good  people  (s<nu 
Imanissime  persane) ;  they  are  not  only  (lum  solamenU)  rich  and 
amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  and  charitable  (benefici). 
They  love  me  sincerely,  therefore  I  love  them  also  (to  pure),  and 
consequently  (percio)  shall  never  say  any  thing  to  their  disad- 
vantage (h  svantaggio),  I  should  love  them  still  more,  if  they 
did  not  make  so  much  ceremony  (tanU  eermonie) ;  but  every  one 
has  his  fiiuUs,  and  mine  b  to  speak  too  much  of  their  cerenaoiues. 
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236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  ? — ^They  have  not  surrendered, 
for  they  did  not  prefer  life  {la  vita)  to  death  {la  morie).  They 
had  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  water,  nor  arms  {ni  arm),  nor 
money;  notwithstanding  they  determined  to  die  rather  {hanno 
preferito  morire)  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? — ^You  do 
not  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fern.) — Tell 
me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  share  {dwidere*  in  egual  modo)  your  /^/j 
sufferings  {la  pena)  as  well  as  your  pleasures. — I  am  sure  that 
you  feel  hr  me  {prendere^  parte  aUe  fide  pene)^  but  I  cannot  tell  . '  ^ 
you  now  {in  quesio  mamenio)  what  makes  me  uneasy.  I  will,  / 
however  {pure),  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers  {al presentarn 
deW  occasione).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? 
— He  IS  a  man  of  much  understanding  {di  tnolto  sermo),  and  not 
at  all  wrapped  up  in  his  own  merits  (e  nan  ^  mca  infaiuaio  del 
sua  merito).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? — ^To  speak  of  some, 
thing. — It  is  said:  contentment  surpasses  {conienio  val  megUo) 
riches ;  let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share  {dividere*) 
(with  each  other)  whatv/e  have,  and  remain  {e  restiamo)  our  life- 
time {tutta  la  nostra  vita)  inseparable  {inseparabile)  friends.  You 
will  always  be  welcome  at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so 
{io  pure)  at  yours.  If  I  saw  you  happy,  I  should  be  equally  so, 
and  we  should  be  more  contented  than  the  greatest  princes.  We 
shall  be  happy  {Saremo  feUd)  when  we  are  perfectly  {perfet- 
tamente)  contented  with  what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as 
we  ought  {bene),  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  The  past  being 
no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy  about  the  future,  and 
enjcv  (repeat  the  imperative)  the  present.  (See  end  of  Lesioo 
XX1\.) 
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A  gold  watch. 
A  marble  statue. 
A  deeerving  soldier. 
A  talented  youth. 
Asilkgoivii. 
A  mahogany  table. 
A  brick  house. 
A  stone  house. 
A  velvet  bonnet. 
A  silver  tankard. 
A  one-story  house. 
A  two-story  house. 
A  three-story  house. 


Un  orluolo  (f  oro. 
Una  statua  di  manno. 
Un  soldato  di  merllo. 
Un  giovane  di  talentow 
Una  vesta  di  seta. 
Una  tavola  di  mogano. 
Una  casa  di  mattoni 
Una  casa  di  pietra. 
Un  cappello  di  vellut* 
Un  bocoale  d*  argento. 
Una  casa  cT  un  sol  piano. 
Una  casa  di  due  pianL 
Una  casa  di  tre  pianL 


Ob9.  A.  As  we  have  seen  (Lesson  II.),  the  preposition  di  ezpresaes  the 
matter  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  but  to  mark  the  use  of  a  thing,  the  prepoii* 
tion  da  must  be  made  use  o£    (See  Ob%,  C.  Lesson  VIII.)    Ez 


A  kitchen-table. 

A  nightcap. 

A  powder-boz. 

A  neck-handkerchief. 

A  handkerchief  (for  the  nose). 

Writing-paper. 

A  wine-glass. 

A  princely  magnificence. 

A  gallant  action. 

Ghmpowder. 

Fire-arms. 

A  windmiU. 

A  coffee-mUI. 

A  water-milL 

A  Bteam-milL 

A  one-horse  waggon. 

A  four-horse  carriage. 

A  two-wheeled  waggon. 

A  four-wheeled  waggon. 

The  garden-door. 


Una  tavola  da  cucina. 

Una  berrctta  da  notte. 

Una  scattola  da  polvere. 

Un  &XLo\eito  da  coUo. 

Un  fazzoletto  da  naso. 

Carta  da  scrivere. 

Un  bicchiere  da  vino. 

Una  magnificenza  da  principe. 

Un'  azione  da  cavaliere. 

Polvere  oa  cannone. 

Armi  da  tuoco. 

Un  mulino  a  vento. 

Un  muUnello  da  cafi^ 

Un  mulino  ad  acqna. 

Un  mulino  a  vapore. 

Una  carrozza  ad  un  cavallo. 

Una  carrozza  a  quattro  cavallL 

Una  carrozza  a  due  mote. 

Una  carrozza  a  quattro  mote. 

La  porta  del  giardino. 


Waiter  I  bring  something  to  drink,  to  I 
cat,  to  sit  upon.  I 


Oarzone !  portate  da  hen,  da 
glare,  da  sedere. 
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A  three-comer  hat  |     Un  cappello  a  tre  punte. 

Ob».  B.  The  preposition  a  Sa  made  uae  of  when  the  determinating  noon 
expreaoea  rcttmbUmce  or  ^utpe. 


A  fnahionable  coat. 
A  pendulum-clocic 
An  hour-glaaa. 
A  Bailing  veaael 
A  rowing  yeaaeL 


Un  abito  aUa  moda. 
Un  orologio  a  pendolou 
Un  orologio  a  polvere. 
Una  nave  a  vela. 
Una  nave  a  remL 


He  entreated  him  with  joined  hands. 
Thou  wantedat  to  act  according  to  thy 

wish. 
To  play  at  first  sight. 
To  drive  with  six  horses. 
Tliey  will  come  at  the  fixed  time. 
At  twelve  o'clock  (mid-day). 
At  twehre  o'doek  at  night  (midnight). 
He  came  in  time. 

To  play  at  a  game 


To  exaggerate. 

m 

That  man  exaggerates  all  that  he  says 

and  does. 
That  man   exaggerates   his  genero- 
sity. 


To  take  the  place  of ,  to  he  in- 
stead of, 

niat  man  ia  a  &ther  to  me. 

That  umbrella  serves  him  as  a  stick. 


An  inch. 
On  a  small  scale. 
On  a  large  acale. 
Thereabouts,  nearly. 
Alternately,  turn  by  turn. 


Lo  pregd  a  mani  giunte. 
Voleati  faxe  a  tuo  modo 

Suonare  a  prima  vista. 
Andare  a  sei  cavalll. 
Verranno  aW  ora  stabilita. 
A  mezzo  giomo  (alle  dodld). 
A  mezza  notte. 
Yenne  a  tempo. 
Giuocare  a  un  giuooo. 


r  Esagerare  1 
<  t  Spmgere  tropp*  oUre. 
{  f  Andar  alT  eccesso, 
duest'  uomo  esagera  quanto  dice  • 

quantoia. 
duest'  uomo  spinge  tropp*  oltre  It 
sua  generosita. 


Servire  di,  iener  luogo  di. 

r  duest'  uomo  mi  tiene  luogo  dl  padre. 
^  Ctuest*  uomo  mi  serve  di  padre,  or 
C     mifada. 
dnest*  ombr^o  gli  tiene  luogo  dl 
baatone. 


Un  pollice. 

In  piccolo. 

In  grande. 

Preaso  a  poco,  a  un  di  presau. 

Altemativamente. 
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To  endeatxmrf  to  strive. 

To  give  one*s  se^  iip  to  grief. 

To  melt. 
To  mdt  in  tears. 


.V   jwoe  hirth  to  (meaning  to 
fuise,  Us  uuise). 
'io  raiae  duficultiea. 
*io  cause  qoarrela. 
To  cause  suspicions. 
The  beUdiTioui  %J  that  man  raised  sos- 
pidonrf  in  M/  AdKL 


To  ^hake. 

Shake  that  tree,  and  ^  frcft  v^t  V^ 
down. 


To  he  m  t^ant  of,  to  he  short  or, 

to  tDarit. 
That  man  is  in  want  of  erery  i2dng. 
1  am  in  want  b/  notlilng. 


A  place  at  table,  indnding  kniie,  fork, 

and  spoon. 
A  table  for  four  persons. 
A  table  for  ten  persons. 
A  writing-table  or  desk. 
A  dining-room. 
A  sleeping  or  bed-room. 
A  repeater. 
An  oil-bottle. 
A  mustard-pot. 
A  pitcher. 

Boiled  meat  for  dinner. 
A  fowling-piece. 
A  milk-pot 
A  fishing^Une. 


Sfonarsi,  studiarsi  1. 
Abbandonarsi  al  dolore. 

fFondere* ;  past  part,  fuso; 
pret.  Aef.fusL 
Struggere*  ;  p.  part.  struUo : 
pret  def.  strussi. 
t  Struggersi  in  lagrime. 


Far  nascere. 

t  Far  nascere  delle  dl£5colti. 

t  Far  nascere  delle  questionL 

t  Far  nascere  del  sospetti 

t  La  condotta  di  quest*  uomo  feoe 
nascere  del  sospetti  nella  mia 
mentei  or  mi  foce  nascere  del  sos- 
pettL 


Scuotere*;  p.   part. 

pret.  def.  seossi. 
Scuotete  (scuota)  quest*  alboo  a  ns 
cadranno  i  fruttL 


{Mancare  di> 
Aver  mancanta  di. 
duest*  uomo  manca  di  tutto. 
Non  manco  di  niente,  er  non 
manca  niente. 


Unaposata. 

Una  tarola  da  quattro  pos»;«. 
Una  tarola  da  died  posii:a. 
Una  tsTola  da  scrlvere^ 
Una  sala  da  pranzo. 
Una  camera  da  letto. 
Un  oriuolo  a  ripctiailone. 
Una  bottigtta  da  Mo. 
Una  mostardiera. 
Un  Taso  da  acqua. 
f  La  pentola. 
Un  fudle  da  cacda. 
Un  vaso  da  latta. 
Unalenza. 
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To  exact,  to  want  of, 
<Vhat  do  you  want  of  me  1 
What  did  you  exact  of  mel 

I  exact  nothing  of  you. 

Est^ert*  ;  p.  part.  esaUo. 
i  Che  esigete  (esige)  damal 
cChe  vuoledame'? 
(  Non  eaigo  niente  da  voL 
i  Non  voglio  niente  da  LeL 

The  rabbit-man. 
The  oyster- woman. 

L'  uomo  dot  conigli. 
La  donna  dalU  ostriche. 

Dainties. 
He  is  fond  of  dainties. 
At  broad  daylight. 
To  ait  down  to  dinner. 

I  buoni  bocconL 

611  placclono  (ama)  i  buoni  boccoJi 

Dl  giorno. 

Mettersi  a  tavola. 

EXERCISES. 
237. 
Behold,  ladies  (Signore),  those  beautiful  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The 
white  lily  has  the  colour  of  innocence  {V  innoeenza) ;  the  violet 
indicates  gentleness  {indica  la  dolcezza);  you  may  see  it  in 
Louisa's  eyes  (negli  occhi  di  Lvigia).  The  forget-me-not  has  the 
colour  of  heaven,  our  future  dwelling,  and  the  rose,  the  queen  of 
flowers,  is  the  emblem  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  You  sec  (Mxrasi) 
all  that  personified  (personi/icato)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(AmaUa). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (/a  verxura)  I  It 
is  salutary  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour  of  hope  (la  speranza), 
our  most  faithful  (fedele)  friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  (ab- 
handonare)  us,  not  even  in  death  (alia  morte), — One  word  more, 
my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  pleasure  ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to 
present  my  compliments  to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please, 
that  I  regret  (che  mi  rincresce)  not  having  been  at  home  when  she 
lately  honoured  me  with  her  visit.  I  thank  you  for  her,  I  shall 
not  fail.    Farewell  then  (State  bene). 

238. 

Has  your  sister  been  out  to-day  ? — She  has  been  out  to  buy 

several  things  (per  far  delle  compre). — What  has  she  bought  I— 

She  has  bought  (La  si  ^  comprata)  a  silk  gown,  a  velvet  bonnet, 

and  a  lace  veil  (un  velo  di  merletU), — What  have  you  done  with 
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my  silver  tankard  ? — ^Ii  is  on  the  kitchen-table,  together  with  the 
(coUa)  oil-bottle,  the  milk-pot,  the  pitcher,  the  mustard-pot,  and 
the  coffee-mill. — Do  you  ask  for  a  wine-bottle  f — No,  I  ask  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  not  (c  non  mica)  for  a  wine-bottle. — If  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  1 
shall  go  for  one. — What  does  that  man  want  of  me  1 — ^He  exacts 
nothing ;  but  he  will  accept  what  you  will  give  him,  for  he  is  in 
want  of  every  thing. — ^I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  fond  of  him, 
for  his  behaviour  raises  suspicions  in  my  mind.  He  exaorgerates 
all  that  he  says  and  does. — You  are  wrong  in  having  such  a  bad 
opinion  (un*  opinione)  of  him,  for  he  has  been  a  father  to  you. — 
I  know  what  I  say.  He  has  cheated  me  on  a  small  and  on  a 
large  scale,  and  whenever  he  calls  he  asks  me  for  something. 
In  this  manner  he  has  alternately  asked  me  for  all  I  had :  my 
fowling-piece,  my  fishing-line,  my  repeater,  and  my  golden  can- 
dlesticks.— ^Do  not  give  yourself  up  so  much  to  grief,  else  {aUn- 
merUi)  you  will  make  me  melt  in  tears. 

Democritus  {Detnocrito)  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philosophers 
of  a  very  different  character  (d'  un  indole  moUo  differetUe)  :  the 
first  laughed  at  the  follies  {la  foUia)  of  men,  and  the  other  wept 
at  them.  They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. 

239. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — ^Yes ;  she  is  a  very  good  girl, 
who  writes  well,  and  speaks  Italian  still  better ;  therefore  she  is 
loved  and  honoured  by  every  body. — And  her  brother,  what  is 
he  doing  ? — Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him  ;  he  is  a  naughty  boy, 
who  writes  always  badly,  and  who  speaks  Italian  still  worse :  he 
is  therefore  (jperdo)  loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dain- 
ties,  but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at 
broad  day-light,  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  (jsi  va  a  tavola)  he  is  generally  better  again. — ^He  is  to 
study  physic  (la  medicina),  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination 
for  it  (alcuna  vogUa),  He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs, 
which  he  loves  passionately  {appassionaUunenU).  His  father  is 
extremely  sorry  for  it.     The  yoimg  simpleton  {P  imbeciUe)  said 
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lately  to  his  sister,  "I  shall  enlist  as  soon  as  a  peace  {Ja  pact)  is 
proclaimed  (jmbblicare)" 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with 
some  friends  at  the  king  of  Spain  (oiT  insegna  del  re  di  Spagna), 
—Why  dp  yoQ  always  speak  English  and  never  Italian  ? — ^Be- 
cause I  am  too  bashful. — ^You  are  joking;  is  an  Englishman 
ever  bashful  ? — I  have  a  keen  appetite  {grand^  appetito) :  give  me 
something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any  money  ? — No,  Sir. — 
Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you  not  let  me  have 
some  {nan  mi  da  EUa)  on  credit?  I  pledge  {imp^nare)  my 
honour. — ^That  is  too  little. — What  {come)^  Sir  ! 


SEVENTY-NINTH    LESSON. 
Lezione  settantesima  nona. 


Just  a  UUUy  ever  so  Huie. 

WQl  yon  do  me  ^  fatour  of  giving 

me  a  piece  of  breadi 
Do  yon  wish  a  great  deal? 
No^jostalittle. 


r  Alquanto. 

<  Unpoco,unpochettOfUnpochm$. 

(  Un  tanUno. 

Vuol  fiinni  il  piacero  di  darml  mi 

pezEodi  panel 
Nevnolmoltol 
No,  un  pochetto. 


To  turn  to  account 
To  make  the  best  of. 
Tide  man  does  not  know  bow  to  make 

thebestofhiBtalentB. 
That  man  toma  Mb  money  to  account 

in  trade. 
How  do  yon  employ  your  money  7 

I  turn  it  to  account  in  the  stocks. 

To  boast,  to  brag. 

I  do  not  like  that  man,  kooause  he 
boMUtoo  mnch» 


f  Farvalere  (irar  profiUo). 

t  duesf  uomo  non  sa  &r  valere  i  sooi 
talentL 

t  duesf  uomo  fa  valere  il  suo  danaro 
nel  commerdo. 

t  Come  fii  EUa  yalere  il  di  Lei  da- 
naro? 

t  Lo  &ccio  yalere  nei  fondl  pubblicL 

f  Farsi  valere. 

t  Non  mi  place  quest'  uomo,  perchd 
si  &,  troppo  valere,  or  perehd  ai 
▼anta  troppo. 
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Notwithstanding  that. 
Far  all  thai,  although. 

That  man  is  a  little  bit  of  a  roguei  bot 

noiwithatandlog  he  passes  for  an 

honest  man. 
Although  that  man  is  not  very  well,  he 

notwithstanding  works  a  great  deal 
Although    that   woman   is  not  very 

pretty,  still  she  is  very  amiable. 


Although  that  man  has  not  the  least 
talent,  yet  for  ail  that  be  boasts  a 
great  deal. 

Although  the  tavern-keeper's  wife  is 
rather  swarthy,  yet  for  all  that  she 
turns  the  business  to  good  account. 


I  received  your  letter  on  the  fifth,  on 

the  sixth,  on  the  seventh. 
On  the  eighth. 

To  go  hack,  to  return* 

The  top. 
The  bottom. 
Up  to  the  top. 


The  eldest  brother. 
The  eldest  sister. 
He  is  the  eldest. 

To  appear,  to  seem. 

I  appear,  Stc 
We  appear,  Ac 
Appeared. 

To  keep,  to  maintain. 
My  keeping  or  maintenance. 
My  keeping  costs   me   six  hundred 
livres  a-year. 


To  drive  in,  to  sink. 

To  converse  vnih  some 
A  conversation. 


one. 


Cid  non  di  meno  (nuHamenoy 
Nondimeno,  nuiladimeno. 

Q,uest'  uomo  d  alquanto  briccone, 
cid  non  dimeno  passa  per  un  gal- 
antuoroo. 

Quantnnqne  ooetui  non  Istia  bone 
non  tralascia  di  lavorar  molto. 

Benchd  quests  donna  non  sia  molto 
leggiadra,  non  tralascia  (not  ele- 
gant) d*  esser  molto  amabile  (fit 
pure  la  d  molto  amabile). 

duantunque  costui  non  abbia  alcun 
talento,  non  tralascia  di  farm  mol- 
to valere. 

Benchd  la  moglie  dl  quest*  oste  sia 
un  tantino  bruna,  non  tralascia  oi 
far  valere  1*  osteria,  or  pure  £i  bene 
gU  afiari  della  sua  oaterte. 


Ho   riceyuto   la   di   Lei   letterm  ii 

cinque,  il  sei,  11  sette. 
L'  otto. 

Ritomare  I,  tomare  !• 

U  alto,  la  dma. 
II  basso,  il  fbndo. 
Fino  in  alto. 


II  fratelloprimogenito. 

La  sorella  primogenita. 

£  il  primogenito  (11  magglora). 


Tar  ere  *,  semlnrare  I. 

Paio,  pari,  pare. 

Paiamo  (pariamo),  parete,  palonoj 
ptut  part,  parso  ;  pret.  dtf.  parvL 

Mantenere  *. 
n  mio  mantenimento. 
II  mio  mantenimento  mi  eosta  tei 
cento  lire  P  anno  (all'  anno). 


^  Andar  afondo. 
\  Affondare  1. 
Conversare  con  qualcuno  '• 
Una  conversazione. 


^  C§m»€roar€inunpaeoe 


:  /requmtarvi^  to  go  often  to  a  country. 
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Td  spare. 
Spare  your  money. 

TogeiUred. 

To  be  tired. 

To  handle. 

To  lean  against. 
Lean  against  me. 
Lean  against  the  wall. 

To  aim  at. 

Short 
To  stop  short 


Tirtne  is  amiable. 
Vice  is  odious. 


Risparmiare  1. 
Risparmiate  il  Yostro  danara 


Stanearsi  1,  annaiarsi  1. 
Esser  stance,  lasso,  annoiate. 

Maneggiare  1. 
Appoggiarsi. 

AppoggiateYi  a  me. 
Appoggiateri  oontro  U  i 

{ Prender  di  mira. 
\  Metier  in  mira. 

Corto,  sublto. 

Fermarsi  subito. 


La  Yirtik  d  amabUe. 
R  Yizio  i  odioso. 


Oim.  A.  Before  subetantivee  taken  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  whole  extent 
of  their  signification,  no  article  is  made  use  of  in  English,  but  in  Italian  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with. 


Men  aremortaL 
Gk>ld  is  precious. 
Ck>m  is  sold  a  crown  a  busheL 

Beef  costs  four-pence  a  pound. 

The  horror  of  vice,  and  the  lore  of 
Tirtue,  are  the  delights  of  the  wise 
man. 

England  is  a  fine  country. 

Italy  is  the  garden  of  Europe. 

The  dog  is  the  friend  and  companion 
of  man. 

Tbesealy  produces  wine,  oranges,  le- 
mons, oliTes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit 

He  ate  the  bread,  meat,  apples,  and 

petty-patties;   he  drank  the  wine, 

beer,  and  cider. 
Beauty,  gracefulness,  and  wit,  are  Talu- 

able  endowments  when  heightened 

bjBodeety. 


cm  uomini  sono  mortali. 

L*  oro  d  prezioso. 

il  grano  d  vende  uno  scudo  lo  {or 

alio)  staio. 
II  manzo  costa  qiiattro  soldi  la  (er 

alia)  libbnu 
U  orrore  del  vizio  e  P  amore  dtUa 

virtik  sono  i  diletti  cUl  savio. 

L*  Inghllterra  i  un  bel  paese. 

U  Italia  i  il  giardino  deir  Europe. 

Jl  cane  d  1'  amlco  ed  U  oompagno 

tUlP  uomo. 
La  Tessalia  produce  dd  rino,  ddU 

melarancie,  dei  eedri,  dsUe  ulive  ed 

ogni  soru  di  frutti 
MangiO  U  pane,  la  came,  U  mele  ed 

i  pasticcini ;   beyette  il  Tino,  la 

birra  ed  il  cidro. 
La  bellezza,  U  grazle  e  V  Ingegna 

sono  Yantaggi  presiosissimi,  qnan* 

do  la  modestia  k>r  d&  liHero  (or 

risalto). 


19* 
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I  shall  go  to  Gemiaiiy  on  my  return 

from  Italy. 
The  balance  of  Europe. 
He  Uvea  in  Spain. 


Andrd  in  Alemagna  al  bIo  ritont ' 

d'ltaUa. 
L*  equilibrio  d'  Europe. 
Vive  in  lapagna. 


OP  PROPER  NAMES. 

They  have  crenerally  no  article  in  Italian,  and  i 
positions,  such  preposition  ia  called  the  indefinite 

ire  declined  by  maana  of  pre* 
article,  viz. 

^'  I           Peter,              Rome. 

A. 

Pietro, 

Roma. 

(?.          of  Peter,         of  Rome. 
D.          to  Peter,         to  Rome. 
AbL    from  Peter,     from  Rome. 

G. 
D. 

AbL 

di  Pietro, 

a  Pietro, 

da  Pietro, 

di  Roma. 

a  Roma. 

da  Roma. 

The  wife  of  Joseph  or  Joseph's  wife. 
i  said  so  to  Theresa. 
I  have  received  thia  book  from  Alex- 
ander. 
He  is  from  Vienna. 
He  goes  to  Venice. 
He  deparu  from  London. 


La  moglie  di  Giuseppe. 

Lo  disai  a  Tereaa. 

Ho  ricevuto  queato  Mbto  da 

sandro. 
Egli  d  di  Vienna. 
Va  a  Venezia. 
Parte  da  Londnu 


Ob9.  B.  The  article,  however,  la  made  use  of  in  the  following  inttanoet: 

a)  When  the  name  is  preceded  by  an  a4Joctive,  aa : 
The  brave  Caesar.  I     II  valoroso  Cesare. 
The  divine  Raphael.  I     II  divino  Rafaello  {or  RaflaeUe). 

b)  Some  proper  names  of  men  and  gods  take  the  article  in  the  plural  i 
they  stand  as  appellative  nouna,  aa : 

The  Ciceros.  I     I  Ciceroni. 

The  gods  of  the  ancient  Romans.         |     Oil  del  degU  antlchi  RomanL 
Also  in  the  singular,  when  they  are  uaed  to  mark  another  person,  aa: 

The  Solon  of  France.  |     R  Solone  delia  Francia. 

e)  When  known  personages,  particularly  learned  or  renowned  men,  are  men* 
tioned  by  their  iamily-namee,  aa : 


Tasso. 

IlTasao. 

Petrarca. 

II  Petrarca. 

Fiammetta. 

La  Fiammetta. 

Obs,  C.  When  a  whole  part  of  the  world  is  mentioned,  the  article  is  goieraly 
made  uae  of^  aa : 


Europe  ia  more  peopled  than  Africa. 

The  Statea  of  America. 

Italy  is  on  three  sidea  surrounded  by 


L*  Europa  i  piu  popohta  delF  Af- 

frica. 
GU  StaU  delP  America. 
L'  Italia  d  da  tre  parti  circondata  da) 

mare. 
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ObB,  D,  Some  oountries  and  isUnds  have  always  the  article,  sach  as : 

R  Tirolo,  id  Svizzera,  la  Moldavia. 
La  Morea,  la  Crimea,  la  China. 
B  Giappone,  U  Peril,  U  Indie. 


Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Moldavia. 
Morea,  Crimea,  China, 
lapao,  Peru,  India. 
Brazil,  Virginia,  Sicily. 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Ireland. 
Iceland,  Capri. 


n  BrasUe,  la  Virginia,  la  Sicilia. 
La  Sardegna,  la  Corsica,  f  Irlanda* 
V  Islanda,  la  Capraia. 


And  a  few  others. 
Ob:  E.  The  names  of  countries  which  are  called  after  thehr  capitals  have 
never  the  article,  as : 

Naples,  Venice,  Gleneva.  |     Napoll,  Venezia,  Geneva*,  Ae. 

Ob9.  F,  The  names  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  have  always  the 
article,  as  t 

The  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Danube,  the  |     U  Atlantico^  11  Danubio,  il  Po,  4kc. 
Po. 


EXERCISES. 
240. 

Will  you  relate  {racconiare)  something  to  me  % — ^What  do  you 
wish  me  to  relate  to  you  ? — A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — ^A 
little  boy  one  day  at  table  (a  iuvola)  asked  for  some  meat ;  his 
father  said  that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should 
wait  until  some  was  given  to  him  {che  gUene  desero).  The  poor 
little  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  him, 
said  to  his  father :  <<  My  dear  father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you 
please."  "  What  will  you  do  with  it  V  asked  the  father.  « I 
wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied 
{repUcare)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (amndrare)  the  little 
boy's  wit ;  and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave 
him  meat  without  his  asking  hr  it  {aenxa  cV  egU  ne  domandasse). 
— Who  was  that  little  boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — ^He  was 
the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — ^Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  ? 
— He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — ^Why  did 
his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  1 — ^Because  he  had  for- 
gotten  it. — ^Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  I — ^He 
was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his 

*  Also  the  names  of  the  following  islands  have  no  article :  Cipro,  Corfb, 
Cr^  Cerigo,  Candia,  Maiorca,  Ifinorca,  Malta,  Ischia,  Procida,  Upari,  Rod^ 
Scio,  and  a  few  others. 
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father  for  some  salt  ? — He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (qfinehi)  hb 
father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  nieat,  and  that  he  might  gire 
him  some  (e  gUene  desse). 

Do  you  wish  me  to  relate  to  you  another  anecdote  ? — ^You  will 
greatly  oblige  me.— Some  one,  purchasing  some  goods  of  a  shop- 
keeper  (t7  mercmUe),  said  to  him:  "You  ask  too  much;  you 
should  not  sell  so  dear  to  me  as  to  another,  because  I  am  a  friend 
(sono  andco  di  casa)"  The  merchant  replied,  "  Sir,  we  must  gain 
something  by  (cot)  our  friends,  for  our  enemies  will  never  come 
to  the  shop." 

241. 

Where  shall  you  go  next  year  ? — I  shall  go  to  England,  for  it 
is  a  fine  kingdom  (il  regno),  where  I  intend  spending  the  summer 
on  my  {al  mio)  return  from  France.) — Whither  shall  you  go  in 
the  winter  1 — I  shall  go  to  Italy,  and  thence  {di  Id)  to  the  West 
Indies ;  but  before  that  I  must  go  to  Holland  to  take  leave  of  my 
friends. — What  country  do  these  people  inhabit  (o^itore)  ? — They 
inhabit  the  south  {U  mezzo giomo)  of  Europe;  their  countries  are 
called  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  they  themselves  (ed  essi 
medesimi)  are  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  ;  but  the  people 
called  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Poles,  inhabit  the  north  (U  Setten- 
trione)  of  Europe  ;  and  the  names  of  their  countries  are  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Poland  (Polonia),  France  and  Italy  are  separated 
{separare)  by  the  Alps  (&  Alpi),  and  France  and  Spain  by  the 
Pyrenees  (i  Pirenei). — Though  the  Mahometans  (il  Maomettano) 
are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine  (  proibire  qualche  cosa  ad  una),  yet 
for  all  that  some  of  them  drink  it. — Has  your  brother  eaten  any 
thing  this  morning  ? — He  has  eaten  a  great  deal ;  though  he  said 
he  had  no  appetite,  yet  for  all  that  he  ate  all  the  meat,  bread,  and 
vegetables  (e  tuiti  i  legumi),  and  drank  all  the  wine,  beer,  and 
cider. — ^Are  the  eggs  {k  uova  plur.  of  T  novo)  dear  at  present  ?— 
They  are  sold  at  six  livres  a  hundred. — ^Do  you  like  grapes  (le 
uve  or  P  uva)  ? — I  do  not  only  like  grapes,  but  also  plums  (una 
prugna),  almonds,  nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  (di  fruUi), — Though 
modesty,  candour,  and  an  amiable  disposition  (/'  amahWid)  are 
valuable  endowments,  yet  for  all  that  there  are  some  ladies  that 
are  neither  modest,  nor  candid  (candido),  nor  amiable. — The  fear 
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cf  death,  and  the  love  of  life,  being  natural  to  men  {neJT  uamo), 
they  ought  to  Bitkun{fvggire)  vice  (i7  omo),  and  adiaere  to  {aUenersi 
oj  virtue. 


EIGHTIETH   LESSON. 
LezUme  ottantesima. 


To  give  occasion  to. 
Do  not  giro  him  caufe  to  complain. 


Dor  tnoHvo  di. 

Non  dategli  (non  gli  dia)  niotivo  dl 
lagnarai. 


To  leave  U  io  erne. 
I  leave  It  to  you. 


RtmeUersi  al  giudixio  d'  ah 

cuno. 
Mi  rimetto  al  di  Lei  giudizio. 


A  good  bargain. 
Tb  atick,  or  to  abide  by  a  thing. 
I  abide  by  the  oiSn  you  have  made 
me. 


Un  bnon  mercato. 
t  Tenersi  a.    Stare  a. 
t  Mi  tengo  (or  ato)   alP  ofierta  ch' 
Ella  mi  ha  fotta. 


I  do  not  doubt  but  yon  are  my  friend.  I     Non  dubito  ch*  Ella  non  tia  mio 

I        amico. 
Ob§.  A.  The  verb  dubiiaref  negatively  used,  requirea  non  before  the  sub- 
junctive. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  do  it.  |    Non  dubito  clie  non  lo  fiicda. 


To  siifer,  io  hear. 
They  were  expoaod  to  the  whole  fiie 
of  the  place. 


To  examine  one  artfuUyy  or  to 
draw  a  secret  from  one. 

I  examined  him  artfully,  and  by  that 
means  I  have  made  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  aU  his  afiaira. 


Soffrire  3.  Sopportare  1. 
Erano  espoiti  a  tutto  il  fuooo  deUe 
piazxa. 

f  Sorprendere  il   segreto  dt 

qualcuno. 
Ho  aorpreao  U  suo  segreto,  e  cosi  ml 

son  messo  al  iatto  di  tutti  i  suoi 

affitfL 
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To  hear,  to  put  up  with. 


YovL  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  all 
be  wishet. 


Thiek. 
A  thick  cloud, 

A  thick  beard. 

A  buret. 
A  burat  of  laughter. 

To  buret  out  laughing. 

To  buret  out 
To  buret  out  a  laughing. 
Splendour,  brightness. 
To  make  a  great  show. 

To  light. 
The  noiae,  the  crack. 


To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  beaten. 
To  let  or  to  suffer  one's  self  to  (all. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  insulted. 
To  suffer  one*s  self  to  die. 
To  let  one's  self  be  struck. 
To  send  back,  to  send  away 
To  extol,  to  praise  up. 
To  boast,  to  Mtdse  one's  selt 

Go  thither. 

Let  us  go  thither. 


Sattoporsi*  (conjugated  like 

porre*    {ponere)j  Lessens 

LXV.  and  LXXIV.). 

Le  sari  forza  (Ella  sari  costretta)  di 

sottoporsi  a  tutto    cid    ch     cgJ 

Yorra. 


Denso,  spesso,  folto. 

Un  nuvolo  denso  (or   una  nn-vde 
dense). 

Una  barba  folta. 

Uno  scroscio. 

Uno  scroscio  di  risa. 
j  t  Dar  uno  scroscio  di  risa. 
[  t  Far  uno  scroscio  dl  risa. 

Scrosciare  1. 

Scoppiare  dalle  lisa. 

Lo  splendore. 

Far  pompa. 

Illuminare  1. 

Lo  strepito,  lo  sooppio. 


Lasciarsi  batteie. 
Lasciarsi  caders. 
Lasciarai  oltraggiaie. 
Lasciarsi  moriie. 
Lasciarai  percoataia. 
Rimandare  1. 
Vantara  1. 
Vantarsi  1. 


Andateri. 
Andiamvi. 


Obs.  B,  The  letter  o  of  the  firet  and  third  persons  phual  of  the  ImperatiTO  to 
omitted  before  the  adyerb  of  place,  ct,  vi. 

J  VadanvL 


Let  them  go  thither. 

Go  thou. 

Go  (thou)  thither. 

Go  (thou)  away. 

Let  him  go  thither. 

Go  away,  begone. 

Let  us  begone. 

Let  him  go  away,  let  him  begone. 


I  Cbr  eglino  li  Ttdano. 
Va. 
VaccL 
Vattene. 
Ch'  esso  ci  yada. 
Andatevene. 
Andiamcene. 
Ch'  egli  se  ne  rada. 
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Give  me. 
Give  it  to  me. 
Give  it  liim. 
Give  tiim  some 
Get  paid. 
Let  U8  set  out. 
Let  us  breakfast 
Let  him  give  it  me. 
Let  tiim  be  here  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Let  him  send  it  me. 
He  may  believe  it 
Make  an  end  of  it. 
Let  us  finisli. 
Let  tiim  finish. 
Let  him  take  it 
Let  her  say  so. 


The  starling. 
If  I  were  to  question  you  as  I  used  to 
do  at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons, 
what  would  you  answer? 


We  found  these  questions  at  first  rather 
ridiculous,  but^  full  of  confidence  in 
your  method,  we  answered  as  well 
as  the  small  quantity  of  words*  and 
rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us. 


We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
those  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exer- 
cise us  in  conversation,  by  the  con- 
tradictory answers  we  were  obliged 
to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  conver- 
sation In  Italian. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct 

We  should  be  ungrateful,  if  we  allowed 
such  an  opportunity  to  escape  with- 
out expressing  our  liveliest  gratltade 
to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 

The  native. 

The  insurmoontable  difficulty. 


DatemL 

Datemelo. 

DategUek). 

Dategliene. 

Fatevi  pagare. 

Partiamo. 

Facciamo  colazione. 

Ch*  egli  me  lo  dia. 

Ch*  egli  sia  qui  a  mezxo  giomo. 

Ch'  egli  me  lo  mandi. 

Ch*  egli  lo  creda. 

Finite. 

Finiamo. 

Ch>  egU  finisca. 

Ch*  egli  lo  prenda. 

Ch'  essa  lo  dica. 


Lo  stomello,  lo  stomo. 

Se  vi  presentasai  adesso  delle  ques- 
tioni  come  ve  ne  presentai  al  prin* 
cipiare  delle  ncfttre  lezionl  (come 
prima  io  aveva  I'  abitudlne  di  lar- 
jo),  che  rispondereste  7 

Abbiamo  trovato  a  prima  vista  tali 
questioni  alquanto  ridicole;  ma 
pieni  di  confidenza  nel  di  Lei  me- 
todo,  vi  abbiamo  risposto  per 
quanto  ce  lo  permetteva  il  picdol 
corredo  dl  parole  e  di  regole  che 
avevamo  allorm. 

Non  abbiamo  tardato  ad  accorgerd 
che  tali  questioni  miravano  o  ten- 
desano  ad  incnlcarci  i  principil  ed 
esercitarci  alia  conversazione  coUe 
risposte  contraddittorie  che  era- 
vamo  costretti  di  farcL 

Adesso  possiamo  presso  a  poco  soe- 
tenere  una  conversazione  in  iti^- 
liano. 

duesta  firase  non  d  pare  logicamente 
oorretta. 

Saremmo  ingratl,  se  kisclassimo 
sfuggire  una  cofo,  bella  occasions 
eenza  dlmostrarle  la  plh  viva  (ra> 
titudine. 

In  ogni  case. 

II  native. 

La  difficoltil  insuperable. 
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EXERCISES. 
242. 

A  young  prinoe  (tm  prtnapino),  seven  years  old,  was  admired 
by  every  body  for  his  wit  (a  cagione  del  suo  spirito)  ;  being  once 
in  the  society  of  an  old  officer  (f  lifixiale),  the  latter  observed,  in* 
speaking  of  the  young  prince,  that  when  children  discovered  so 
much  genius  {aver  moUo  spirilo)  in  their  early  years,  they  gene- 
rally grew  very  stupid  {ne  hanno  ordinariamente  jpochissimo)  when 
they  came  to  maturity  {quando  sono  avvanxaU  in  eta).  *<  If  that 
is  tlie  case,"  said  the  young  prinoe,  who  had  heard  it,  *<  then  you 
must  have  been  remarlcable  for  your  genius  (aver  moUisnmo 
tpirito)  when  you  were  a  child  (neUa  sua  infanzia)" 

An  Englishman,  on  first  visiting  {al  primo giugnere  in)  France, 
met  with  {s^awenne — in)  a  very  young  child  in  the  streets  of 
Calais,  who  s^ke.tho  French  language  with  fluency  and  elegance 
{carrmtemente  e  can  elegama). — **  Grood  Heaven  {gran  Dio) !  is  it 
possible,"  exclaimed  he,  <*  that  even  children  here  speak  the 
French  language  with  purity  (lapurexxa)  ?" 

Let  us  seek  {rieercare)  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  avoid 
(evitare)  the  society  of  the  wicked  (d^icatdvi);  for  bad  company 
corrupts  {le  catUoe  sodetd  corrompono)  good  manners  (i  buant 
costunu). — What  sort  of  weather  b  it  to-day  ? — It  snows  continu- 
ally, as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and,  according  to  all  appearances, 
will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let  it  snow  ;  I  should  like  it  to  snow 
still  more,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  oold. — And 
I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  warm  nor  oold. — It  is 
too  windy  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if  wp  stayed  at  home. 
—-Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  I  must  go  out ;  for  I  promised  to 
be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  I  must  keep  m^ 
word  {tener^  parola). 

243. 
Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
ooflTee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — ^I  have  just 
drunk  some. — ^Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  (conmoUopiacere); 
but  where  shall  we  go  to  ? — Come  with  me  into  the  garden  of  my 
aunt ;  we  shall  find  there  very  agreeable  society. — ^I  believe  it ; 
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but  the  question  is  {rfHa  a  sapere)  whether  this  agreealle  society 
will  admit  roe  {mi  varrd). — You  are  welcome  every  where. — 
What  ails  you  {cTie  aveie),  my  friend  ?  How  do  you  like  that 
wine  ? — I  like  it  very  well  (squisito) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough 
of  it  {hastantemenie), — Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is 
unwholesome  {pgni  eccesso  h  nocivo)  ;  I  know  my  constitution  (U 
temper amento). — ^Do  not  fall.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I 
do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy  (mi  gira  la  testa) ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting  {cadere  in  deliquio,  or  svenire), — I  think  so  also  (ic 
pure)^  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  person  (tm  morto). — What 
countryman  are  you  t — I  am  an  Englishman. — You  speak  Italian 
80  well  that  1  took  you  for  an  Italian  by  birth  (un  liaUano  di  na- 
xione), — You  arc  jesting. — ^Pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — 
How  long  have  you  been  in  Italy  ? — A  few  days. — In  earnest 
(dawero)  ? — You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak  Italian  ;  I 
knew  it  before  I  came  to  Italy. — How  did  you  learn  it  so  well  ? — 
I  did  like  the  prudent  starling. 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  {essere  sempre  in 
dissensiane)  with  your  wife  ?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unpro- 
fitable trades  {occuparsi  di  mestieri  inutili)  ?  It  costs  so  much 
trouble  {si  dura  tania  pena)  to  get  {ad  ottenere)  a  situation  {tm 
imptego) ;  and  you  have  a  good  one,  and  neglect  it.  Do  you  not 
think  of  {pensare  a)  the  future  ? — ^Now  allow  me  to  speak  also 
(alia  mia  voUa).  All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable  ;  but 
it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation  (la  riputazione) ; 
it  is  that  of  my  wife :  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings 
(r  aneUo)^  and  my  gold  watch.  I  have  a  host  of  (esser  carico  di) 
debts,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. — I  will  not  excuse  (scolpare) 
your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  (pure)  contributed 
(contrilnnre)  to  your  ruin  (laperdita).  Women  are  generally 
good  when  they  are  left  ao  (quando  si  lasdano  buane). 

344. 

DIALOOITB. 

The  Master, — ^If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I 
did  in  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  viz.  (tali  che) :  Have  you  the 
hat  which  my  brother  has  ? — Am  I  hungry  ?  Has  he  the  tree  of 
my  biother's  garden  ?  &c.,  what  would  you  answer  ? 
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The  PupiU. — We  are  obliged  {essere  costreOo)  to  confess  that 
we  found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous ;  but,  full  of 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small 
quantity  of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We 
were,  in  fact,  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were 
calculated  to  ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  con- 
versation,  by  the  contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make, 
fiut  now  that  we  can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  which  you  teach  us,  we  should  answer:  It  is 
impossible  that  we  should  have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother 
has,  for  two  persons  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To 
the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  b  impossible  for 
us  to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we 
should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden  i  and  in 
asking  us  whether  he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does 
not  seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be 
ungrateful  {jngrato)  if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape 
without  expressing  {dimostrare)  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  foi 
the  trouble  you  have  taken.  In  arranging  those  wise  combina- 
tions {la  combinasione)  you  have  succeeded  in  grounding  us 
almost  iipperoeptibly  (imperceUUnlmcnie)  in  the  rules,  and  exer- 
oising  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any 
other  way,  presents  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almosl 
insurmountable  difficulties.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON. 
Lezione  ottantesima  prima 


{ t  Ci  vuole  un  quarto. 
U] 


It  lacks  (wants)  a  quarter. 

It  wants  (lacks)  a  hal£ 

auch  does  it  want  7 
It  does  not  want  much.  ^     Non  cl  vuol  molto. 


Manca  nn  quarto. 
^  f  Ci  Tuol  la  metA. 


Manca  la  met^ 
How  much  does  it  want  7  i     Quanto  ci  ruolc  1 
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It  wants  bat  a  trifle. 

It  wanta  but  an  inch  of  my  being  as 
tall  asfoiu 

It  lacked  a  great  deal  of  my  being  as 
rich  as  you. 
The  hall 
The  third  part. 
The  fourth  part. 

You  think  you  have  returned  me  all ; 
a  great  deal  Is  wanting. 

The  younger  is  not  so  good  as  the 
elder  by  £ir. 

Our  merchants  are  far  from  giving  us 
an  idea  of  the  virtue  mentioned  by 
our  missionaries  :  they  may  be  con- 
sulted on  the  depredations  of  the 
mandarins. 

He  is  nearly  as  tall  as  his  brother. 

A  discourse,  impeded  or  embarrassed 
by  nothing,  goes  on  and  flows  from 
itself  and  sometimes  proceeds  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  Is  only  with 
difficulty  that  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  follows  the  words. 


9" 


\  Gi  manca  poco. 

!  Non  d  manca  se  non  poco. 

Ci  vuole  un  pollice  perch'  io  sia  del> 
la  sua  stature. 

Ci  mancava  molto  perch'  lo  iowA 
ricco  quanto  Lei. 

La  metk,  11  mezzo. 

U  terzo. 

II  quarto.  ^. 

.  Ella  crede  forse  (vol  credete  forse) 
avermi  tutto  reso  ;  cl  manca  molto. 

U  cadetto  ^  molto  meno  savio  del 
primogenito. 

I  noetrl  negozianti  son  ben  lontani 
dal  fomlrcl  1'  Idea  di  quella  virtiH 
donde  ci  parlano  1  nostri  mission- 
aril  :  si  pud  consultarli  sui  ladro- 
neccl  del  mandarinl. 

GHi  manca  ben  poco  ad  esser  grande 
come  suo  fratello. 

Un  dlscorso  chiaro  e  sclolto  procede 
e  flulsce  da  se  stesso  e  talvolta 
cosi  rapidamente  ch'  egll  d  solo 
con  difficolta  che  11  pensiero  delP 
oratore  plu  tenergli  dictro. 


In  afooluh  manner,  at  random,       SconsideraiamenU,  disawedU' 

iamente. 

He  speaks  at  random  like  a  crazy  man.      Parla  sconsideratamente    come  mi 

pazzo. 


To  resort  to  violence. 

A&ct. 

It  is  a  fact 

Else,  or  else. 

To  make  fun  of 
To  contradict,  to  give  one  the  lie. 
Should  he  say  so,  I  would  give  him  tha 

He. 
His  actions  belie  his  words. 

To  scratch. 


t  Venlme  alls  vie  di  fiitto  (agti  atti  di 
violenza). 
Un  fatto. 
"k  un  fatto. 
Se  non,  altrimenti. 
BeflTarsi,  burlarsi  di 
Smentlre  qualcuno. 
Se  dicessc  questo  lo  smentlrei. 

Le  sue  azioni  smentiscono  le  sfm 
parole. 
Grqffiare  1. 
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To  escape. 

I  fell  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  iho 
bottom,  but  I  did  not  hurt  myself 
mucli. 

I  escaped  with  a  scratch. 

The  thief  has  been  taken,  but  he  will 
escape  with  a  few  months*  imprison- 
ment. 


Scappare,  scampare  1. 
Sono  caduto  dalla  cima  delf  ^bero 

(al  basso)  e  non  mi  son  fatto  molio 

male. 
L'  ho  scagpata  con  una  grafiBatura. 
II  iadro  i  stato  preso,  ma  scampeim 

con  alcuni  mesi  di  prigione,  or  ma 

se  la  passera  con. 


By  dint  of. 
By  dint  of  labour. 
By  too  much  weeping. 
You  will  cry  your  eyes  out 

1  tbtained  of  him  that  favour  by  dint 
of  entreaty. 


f  Pel  gran  {aforza  di). 
t  Pel  gran  lavoro. 
t  Pel  gran  piangere. 
t  Pel  gran  piangere  che  fa,  perdera 

gli  occhi. 
tOttenni  da  lui  questo  fsTore  pd 
gran  pregare  (a  forza  di  pregare). 


That  excepted. 
That  fitnlt  excepted,  he  .is  a  good  man. 


J  Da  qxiello  infuori. 
\  Eccettuaio  questo. 
Da  questo  in  fuori  (eccettuato  ques- 
to) d  un  buon  uomo. 


ToviewUh  each  other. 


f  A  gara,  a  prova    (T  une 
deW  allro). 
A  concorrenxa. 
Those  men  ate  trying  to  rival  each      t  Ctuesti  uomini  lavorano  a 
other. 


s; 


Clean. 
Clean  linen. 

The  more — as. 
The  less — as. 
I  zm  the  more  discontented  with  his 
conduct,  a»  he  is  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  me. 

I  am  the  leaa  pleased  with  his  conduct, 
09  I  had  more  right  to  his  friend- 
ship. 


Netto,  pulito. 
i  Delia  blancheria  pul^ta. 
'  Delia  blancheria  di  bucato. 

Tanto  piu — che» 
Tanto  meno — che. 
Sono   tanto  piU   malcontento  deUa 
sua  condotta  di*  egll  d  roolio  ob- 
bligato  verso   di  me  (egli  mi  ha 
molte  obbligazioni). 
Sono  tanto  meno  soddisfatto  ddla  sna 
condotta  eh^  io  aveva  pih  diritti  alU 
sua  amicizia  di  qualunque  altro. 


I  wish  that. 
k  wish  that  house  belonged  to  me. 


f  Vorrei  che. 
t  Vorrei  che  quests  oasa  foase  i 
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2b  muse,  to  think. 
I  thought  a  long  time  on  that  afiair. 


To  he  naked. 
To  have  the  head  unooTered. 
To  have  the  feet  uncovered. 
To  be  barefooted. 
To  be  bareheaded. 
To  ride  barebacked. 


To  have  Wee  to,  or  to  think  to 
have. 

I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  monej. 

I  thought  I  had  lost  my  fife. 

We  had  like  to  have  cut  our  fingera. 

He  was  very  near  falling. 

He  was  vrithln  a  hair's  breadth  of  being 
killed. 

He  had  Uke  to  have  died. 


At,  on,  or  upon  your  heels. 
The  enemy  is  at  our  heels. 


To  strike  (in  speaking  of  lightning). 

The  lightning  has  struck. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 

While  my  brother  was  on  the  open  sea, 
a  violent  storm  rose  unexpectedly ; 
the  lightning  struck  the  ship,  which 
ic  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  uive  them- 
selves by  swimming. 

He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all 
sides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 


Meditare   1,   star  pensieroso 

(or  sopra  pensiero). 
Ho  meditato  molto  tempo  su  questo 

afTare  (ho  pensato  molto  tempo  sn 

ques'^  afiare). 


Esser  nudo  {ignudo). 
Aver  la  testa  scoperta. 
Aver  i  piedi  scalzL 
Essere  pid  scalzi. 
Essere  a  capo  scoperto. 
Cavalcare  a  bardosso  {pr  a  schiena 
nuda). 


Maneare  I,  star  per. 

t  Stetti  per  perdere  11  mio  danaro. 
^  Poco   mancd  ch'  io  non   perdessi 
V     11  mio  danaro. 

Credei  perdere  la  vita. 

Poco  mancd  che  non  d  tagUassimo 
ledita. 

Stette  quasi  per  cadere. 

(Poco  mancd  che  non  fosse  ucdso* 
Poco  ci  voile  ch'  egli  non  fosse  uo- 
ciso. 
Credd  (pensd)  essere  ucdso. 
Cred^  (credette)  morire. 


Alle  vostre  spalle. 

U  nemico  o*  insegne  alle  spalle. 


Cascare  1,  cadere* 

U  fulmine  cadde. 

11  fulmine  cadde  sul  bastimento. 

Trovandosi  mio  fimtello  in  alto  mare, 
soprawenne  fiera  tempesta;  11 
fulmine  cadde  sul  bastimento  cht 
mise  in  fuoco,  e  tutto  V  equipaggio 
si  gettd  al  mare  p«r  salvarsi  a  nu- 
oto. 

Fu  preso  da  spavento  vedendo  che 
U  fiioco  imperversava  da  ogni  lata 

Non  sapeva  a  che  applgttanL 
Non  istette  pih  in  fbne. 
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Non  ho  anoor  ayato  i 


I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet. 
AnangeL 
A  master-piece. 

Master-pieces.  ^ 

Ob9,  Of  a  word  compounded  by  means  of  a  preposition,  expressed  or 
stood,  the  first  word  only  takes  the  mark  of  the  plural. 

Pour  o'clock  flowers.  |     Gelsomlni  di  notte. 


Unangelo.  /p  -v  >i 

Un  capo4J-spMByJ^-t^/ir&*V^ » 

CapldUH>«i,     (C^^Q^^^y^Oyi    - 


His  or  her  physiognomy. 
His  or  her  shape. 

The  expression. 
The  look. 
Ck>ntentment. 
Respect. 
Admiration. 
Grace,  charm. 
DelightfuUy. 
Fascinating. 
Ttiin  (slender). 
Uncommonly  well. 
His  or  her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration. 


La  sua  fisonomia. 

Le   sue  forme,   la  sua  Btatnra  sr 

figunu 
L'  espressione. 
L*  aspetto,  la  ciera. 
U  contento. 
U  rispetto. 
L'  ammirazione. 
Le  grazie. 
A  maravigUa. 
Attraente,  lusinghiero. 
Svelto,  asciutto,  smilzo,  magro. 
Siq>eriormente  bene. 
II  suo  aspetto  inspira  deferenza  ed 

ammirazione. 


EXERCISES. 
245. 
Will  you  be  my  guest  {mangiare  con  qualcuno)  ? — I  thank  you ; 
a  friend  of  mine  has  invited  me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  (Jare 
appareceMare)  my  favourite  dish  {un  cibo  favorito), — What  is  it! 
— It  is  a  dish  of  milk  (dei  latticitm), — As  to  me,  I  do  not  like 
milk.meat :  there  is  nothing  like  {niente  di  megUo  che)  a  good 
piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal. — What  has  become  of  your  younger 
brother  1 — ^He  has  suffered  shipwreck  (Jar  naufragio)  in  going  to 
America.-^You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  {La  mi  racconti 
qtiest^  avvenimento). — ^Very  willingly  (volontierisdmo), — ^Being  on 
the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  them, 
selves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having 
never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain ;  he  found  no  means 
to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he  saw  that 
the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.     He  hesitated  no  longer,  and 
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jumped  into  tl^e  sea.  Well  (su  via)  what  has  become  of  him  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But  who  told  you 
all  that  ? — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. 
— As  you  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (a  proposito  del — )  where 
is  he  at  present  ? — He  is  in  Italy. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of 
him  ? — ^I  have  received  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — What  does  be 
write  to  you? — He  writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  woman  who  brings  him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is 
she  pretty  ? — ^Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of 
nature.  Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her 
eyes  are  the  finest  in  the  (del)  world,  and  her  mouUi  is  charming 
(e  la  stia  hocca  d  leggiadra).  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short; 
her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her 
manners  are  engaging.  Her  looks  inspire  respect  and  admira- 
tion.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  she  speaks  several  Ian- 
guages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings  delightfully.  My 
nephew  finds  but  one  defect  in  her  (le  trova  che  un  difetto), — And 
what  is  that  defect  ? — She  is  affected  {aver  delle  pretensioni).^^ 
Therd  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  (al)  world. — How  happy  you  are ! 
you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a  fine  house, 
and  all  you  wish. — Not  all,  my  friend. — What  do  you  desire 
more  ? — Contentment  (la  conientezza) ;  for  you  know  that  he  on!) 
is  happy  who  is  contented  {che  fud  dirsi  carUerUo), 


J- 
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EIGHTY-SECOND     LESSON, 
Lezione  ottaniesima  seconda. 


To  unriddlef  to  disentangle. 
Tofndcvi. 


To  disentangle  the  hair. 
To  unriddle  diflflculOes. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
» of  that  phrase. 


iSviluppare      1,    sciogUere  ♦ 
{scioUOf  sdolsi)  1. 
Distrigare  1,  distinguere*  2 
(p.  part.  disUnto,  pret.  def. 
distinsi), 

Pettinare  i  capelU. 
Sdogliere  dlfficolti. 
Non  ho  potuto  distinguere  U  sense 
di  questa  inae. 
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AqiumreL  i 

Tt  have  diflTerencea  (a  quarrel)  with 
somebody.  | 


Una  querela,  una  risaa. 

Aver  delle  quistioni  con  qaaknwi 


T#  take  good  care,  to  shun,  to 
beware, 

I  will  take  care  not  to  do  it. 

Miod     you  do   not  lend   that   man 
money. 

He  talces  care  not  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  I  aslLed  him. 
To  ask  a  question. 

If  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  do 
tliat,  I  will  punish  you. 

To  take  into  one's  head. 


To  become,  toJU  well. 

Does  that  become  me  7 

That  does  not  become  you. 

It  does  not  become  you  to  do  that. 

That  fits  you  wonderfully  well. 

Her  head-dress  did  not  become  her. 

It  does  not  become  you  to  reproach 
me  with  it. 


To  reproach. 
To  follow  from  iL 


It  follows  fr^m  it  that  you  should  not 

do  that. 
How  is  it  that  you  have  come  so  late  1 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is. 

How  is  it  that  he  had  not  his  gun  7 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened. 


To  fast. 

To  be  &8ting. 
«.o  give  notice  to,  to  let  any  body 

know. 
To  warn  some  one  of  something. 
Qive  notice  to  tluU  man  of  iiis  fiuher's 

nstum. 


I 


Cruardarsi  da. 

Mi  guarderd  bene  dal  fario. 
Guardatevi  dal  prestare    danaro  a 

costuL 
Si  guarda  bene  dal  rispondere  alia 

questione  che  gii  ho  fatta. 
Far  una  questione  {or  una  doman- 

da). 
Se  Yi  awisate  di  farlo,  vi  punliO. 

Avvisarsi  (mettersi  in  capo). 


Star  bene,  convenire  *,  qfarsi. 

Mi  stabene  questol 

Noo  vi  (Le)  sta  bene. 

Non  vi  (Le)  conviene  di  far  dd. 

Qoesto  Le  (vi)  sta  a  maravigUa. 

La  sua  acconciatura  di  oapo  le  stavt 

male. 
Non  vi  sta  bene  di  rinfacciarmelo. 

Rirfacciare  1. 


Seguire,  euccedere  *  /  p.  part. 
successo  ;  pret.  def.  successL 

Ne  segue   che   non  dovreste   (do- 

vrebbe)  far  dd. 
Come  mai  d  Ella  (siete)  venutm  (ve- 

nuto)co^tardi7 
Non  so  come. 

Come  mai  non  aveva  U  suo  fncile  1 
Non  so  come. 


Bigitmareyfar  astmenxa. 
Essere  a  digiuno. 

Awertire    (awisare)    qualcuno    di 
qualche  cosa. 

Awertite  (awisate)  oostui  del  ritor 
BO  di  suo  padre. 
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To  dear,  to  elucidate,  to  clear  up. 

Schiarire  3  (isco).     Rischiaraie  L 

The  weather  is  clearing  up. 

U  tempo  si  rischiara. 

To  refresh. 

Rinfrescare  1. 

Refresh  jouneU,  and  return  to  me  im- 

Rinfrescatevi e  ritomate  subito. 

mediately. 

To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

Imbiancare  1. 

To  bUcken. 

Annerire  (i««>)i  abbrunare. 

To  turn  pale,  to  grow  pale. 

ImpaUidire  (isoo). 

To  grow  old. 

Invecchiare  1. 

To  grow  young. 

RingioTlnlre  (isco). 

That  makes  one  look  young  again. 

t  Questo  ringiovinisce  U  Tolto. 

To  blush,  to  redden. 

Arrossire  (isco). 

To  make  merry. 

RaUfgrare  1,  divertire  3. 

To  make  one's  self  merry. 

Rallegrarsi,  divertirsi. 

He  makes  merry  at  my  expense. 

Si  diverts  alle  mle  spese. 

To  feign,  to  dissemhle,io  pretend. 

He  knows  the  art  of  dissembling. 
To  possess. 


Fittgere* ;   past  part,  fnio; 

pret.  6etfnsi. 
Possiede  P  arte  di  fingers. 

Posseder^  (is  conjugated  like 
seder^f  Lesson  LI.). 


7b  procrastinate^  to  go  slowly. 

I  do  not  like  to  transact  business  with 
that  man,  for  he  always  goes  very 
slowly  about  it 


f  Mandar  le  cose  in  hmgo. 

Non  mi  place  &r  af&ri  eon  oostiil, 
perchd  manda  sempre  le  cose  in 
lungo. 


Aproo£ 
ItlsaprooH 


UnaproTS. 
fennaprora. 


To  stray  f  to  get  lost,  to  lose ) 
one^s  toay,  to  lose  one^s  self. ) 

Through. 

Tbe  cannon-ball  went   through   the 

walL 
I  rtn  him  through  the  body. 


( 


SmarrirsL 

A  traverso. 

Per  mezzo. 

Da  banda  a  banda. 

Da  parte  a  parte. 

La  palla  di  cannone  d  passata  a  tra^ 

▼erso  la  muragUa. 
Gli  bo  passato  la  mla  aptdg  da  pvto 

^pariOr 


39 
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APOSTROPHE  AND  ELISION. 
The  apostrophe  is  used^^" 

1.  After  the  artidea  lo,  la,  liy  gU,  and  their  oblique  cases,  when  thejr 
fore  words  beginning  with  a  Towel,  or  when  they  are  abbreyiated,  as : 

The  soul,  the  honour.  I     V  anima,  V  onore. 

Of  the  books,  to  the  fiuhera.        |     Di  libri,  a*  padri,  Aa 
Obt,  A.  The  articles  lo,  la,  are  never  abridged  in  the  plural,  unless  the 
following  lo  begins  with  an  i '.    Ex. 
The  friends,  the  coats. 
The  loYes,  the  honours. 
The  shades,  the  inyentiims. 
The  eminences,  the  executions. 


GU  amici,  gU  abiU. 
Gli  amori,  gli  onorL 
Le  ombre,  le  inyenzionL 
Le  eminenze,  le  esecuzioni. 


But  write. 

The  geniuses,  the  English,  the  instru-  I     Gl'  ingegni,    gl*  Inglesi,  gT  istru- 

ments.  |        mend. 

06«.  B.  Whenever  the  prepositions :  con,  with ;  in,  in ;  9U,  upon ;  per,  for,  bf, 
meet  with  the  definite  articles,  i2,  to,  2a,  they  are  contracted :  thus  nd  is  said 
instead  of  in  t2,  nello,  instead  of  in  lo,  ^tc.  According  to  this  contraction  we 
say  and  write  t 


SoroirLAB. 


Masetdine.   Peminine, 

In  the. 

Nel,neUo       "  NeUa. 

With  the. 

Col,coUo       "   CoUa. 

Upon  the. 

Sul,suUo       «   Sulla. 

For  the. 

Pel,peUo       «   Pella. 

Plubal. 


MoMculine,  jPemifttiM. 

Nei  or  ne\  neglL  NeUe. 

Coi  or  co',  con  gli  or  cogU.      Colle. 
Su'  or  sui,  sugli.  Salle. 

Pelli,  pei  or  pe*,  per  gli.  Pelle^. 


In  the  garden,  in  the  spirit,  in  thei    Nel  giardino,   nello  spirito,    neDa 

room.  camera. 

In  the  gardens,  in  the  spirits,  in  the      Ne*   giardini,   negli    spirit!,    neOe 

rooms.  '        camere,  Ac 

2.  In  the  article  il  the  letter  i  is  sometimes  cut  ofi|  and  an  apostrophe  put  in 
its  stead,  after  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  but  not  the  vowel  of  that  word. 
This,  however,  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  poetry  than  in  prose.    Ex. 


The  whole  country. 
Let  him  tell  me  his  name. 
3.  Mi,  ti,  ei,9i,ne,9e,§i,di,  receive  the  apostrophe  before  a  voweL    Elz. 


Tutto  M  paese. 

Mi  dica  '1  suo  nome. 


Tou  understand  me. 
He  understands  it 
He  will  mistake. 
If  he  Ukes. 


Vol  m'  intendete. 
Ei  r  intende. 
S*  inganneriL 
S'  egli  vuole. 


^  Words  ending  in  gli  and  ci  are  never  abridged,  unless  the  following  word 
begins  with  i,  as:  quegP  inUrvalU,  these  intervals;  dole?  inganni,  sweet  ilhh 
sions.    But  write  gttegU  amici,  those  friends,  and  not  qu^P  amwL 

s  The  contractions  contained  in  this  last  ^ne  are  less  generally  made  na^  of. 
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dm.  C.    (Xf  howerer,  is  nerer  abridged  before  a,  o^u,  to  aTold  hanhneM. 
fix. 

We  want. 


We  are  in  want  o£ 
They  unite  U8. 


Ci  abbisogna. 
Ci  occorre. 
Ci  uniacono. 


4.  The  words  uno,  btUo,  grande^  mmtOj  queUo,  huano,  are  often  abridged  before 
masculine  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  or  a  vowel,  but  never  before 
feminine  nouns  (except  when  beginning  with  a  vowel),  or  before  •  followed  by 
a  consonant.    (See  Obt.G.,  H.^  /.,  Lesson  X.)    Ex. 


A  book,  a  fine  book,  a  large  horse. 

Saint  Peter,  that  soldier,  good  bread. 
A  friend,  a  fine  man,  great  genius. 

Holy  Anthony,  that  love,  good  orator. 

Large  boat,  great  army. 


Un  libro,  un  bd  libro,  nn  gran  ca- 

vallo. 
San  Pietro,  quel  soldato,  buon  pane. 
Un  amico,  un  beW  uomo,  gratuP  in- 

gegno. 
Sanf  Antonio,  qiuW  amore,  bum 

oratore. 
Oran  barca,  grancP  armata. 


5.  Words  in  the  singular,  having  one  (not  two)  of  the  liquid  consonants,  /, 
m^njT,  before  their  final  vowel,  may  lose  this,  unless  before  words  beginning 
with  9,  followed  by  a  consonant.  The  vowels  after  m  and  n  are  not  so  often 
dropped  as  those  after  /  and  r,  except  in  verbs,  where  the  vowel  after  m  is  fre- 
quently dropped.    Ex. 


The  rising  sun. 

Your  welfare. 

The  serene  sky. 

Full  senate. 

Light  wind. 

Let  us  wait. 
Let  us  go. 
Let  us  feign. 


U  sol  nascente  (in^iead  of  sole  na- 

•cente). 
n  ben  vostro  {mtiead  qf  bene  vos- 

tro). 
n  del  sereno  {vMtead  qf  cielo  se- 
rene). 
Pien  Senato  (intUad  qf  pleno  se- 

nato). 
Leggier  vento  {intttad  qf  leggiero 

vento). 
Attendlam  {irutead  qf  attendiamo). 
Andiam  {inMtead  qf  andiamo). 
Fingiam  {vuUad  qf  fingiamo),  Ac 
OU.  D.   Cannot  be  abridged :— (a)  The  words,  diiarot  clear ;  raroy  rare ; 
neroy  black ;  otcuroy  dark ;  and  some  others,    (b)  The  first  person  singular  of 
the  present  of  the  indicative,  as :  lo  penUmOf  I  pardon ;  to  mi  contoloy  I  console 
myself  Ac,  except  tonoy  first  person  singular  and  third  person  plural  of  the 
auxiliary  ttaere,    Ex. 


I  am  ready.  lo  son  pronto  (Jar  io  sono  pronto). 

They  are  come.  Eglino  son  venuti  {/or  eglino  sono 

venuti). 
6.  Infinitives,  when  joined  to  ml,  fi^  d,  tri^  «,  n«,  to,  2a,  26,  Zi,  gH^  or  any  othel 
#ord,  drop  their  final  e.    Ex. 


To  see  him. 

To  feel  one's  aalf. 

To  repent 


Per  vedeno  (Jbr  per  vedete  lo). 
Sentirsi  (Jbr  sen  tire  si). 
Pentirsi  (/or'pentire  si). 
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Ob*.  E.  Words  having  the  graye  accent  are  never  abridged,  as:  dcrd,  1 
shall  say ;  /ord,  I  will  make ;  ftHcUh^  happiness,  &c.,  except  o^  with  its  com- 
pounds :  percfi^  why  7  benchi,  although ;  mcchi,  therefore,  so  that,  Ac,  which 
are  sometimes  abridged.    Ex. 

Because  he  was.  I     P^ch'  era. 

Though  he  might  go.  |     Bench'  andaase,  Ao. 


AUGMENTATIONS. 
1.  When  words  beginning  with  « followed  by  a  consonant  are  preceded  by  one 
of  the  prepodtions  irty  am,  per^  or  by  the  negative  rum,  the  letter  i  is  prefixtid 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  euphony.    (See  Obs.  P,  Lesson  LV.)    Ex. 


In  the  street. 
In  a  state  (able). 
With  terror. 
With  study. 
By  mistake. 
Do  not  jesL 
Not  to  stay. 


In  istrada  {for  in  strada). 

In  istato  {for  in  stato). 

Con  ispavento  {for  con  spavento). 

C^n  istudio  {for  con  studio). 

Per  isbaglio  {for  per  sbaglio). 

Non  ischerzate  {for  non  scherzate) 

Non  istare  {for  non  stare). 


2.  The  preposition  a,  and  the  coqjunctions  e,  o,  n^  are  changed  into  ad^  td^ 
odf  nedt  before  a  vowel ;  od  and  tutif  however,  are  less  frequently  made  use  of 
than  ad  and  ed,    Ex. 


To  Anthony. 
You  and  I. 
We  and  he. 
Neither  thou  nor  she. 


Ad  Antonio. 
Vol  €d  io. 
Noi  ed  eglL 
Nittined 


EXERCISES. 

246. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fiflh  being  one  day  out  a  bunting, 
lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  having  come  to  a  house  entered  it 
to  refresh  himself.  There  were  in  it  four  men,  who  pretended  to 
sleep.  One  of  them  rose,  and  approaching  the  Emperor,  told 
him  he  had  dreamt  he  should  take  his  watch,  and  took  it.  Then 
another  rose,  and  said  he  had  dreamt  tnat  his  surtout  fitted  bim 
wonderfully,  and  took  it.  The  third  took  his  purse.  At  last  the 
fourth  came  up,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he 
searched  him,  and  in  doing  it  perceived  around  the  emperor's 
neck  a  small  gold  chain  to  which  a  whistle  was  attached  which 
he  wished  to  rob  him  of.  But  the  Emperor  said :  "  My  good 
friend,  before  depriying  me  of  (spogUare  qualcuno  tU  qttakke  to$a) 
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this  trinket  (tl  gtotello)^  I  must  teach  you  its  virtue."  Saying 
this,  he  whistled.  His  attendants  (i  suoi  uffiziah),  who  were 
seeking  him,  hastened  to  the  house,  and  were  thunderstruck 
(soprqfaUi  daUo  stupore)  to  behold  his  majesty  in  such  a  state. 
But  the  Emperor,  seeing  himself  out  of  danger  {fuor  di  jpericolo\ 
said  (/i  prevenne  dfcendo) :  "  These  men  (Ecco  degli  uomird  che) 
have  dreamt  all  that  they  liked.  I  wish  in  my  turn  also  to 
dream."  And  after  having  mused  a  few  moments,  he  said :  "  I 
have  dreamt  that  you  all  four  deserve  to  be  hanged  :"  which 
was  no  sooner  spoken  than  executed  before  the  house. 

A  certain  king  making  one  day  his  entrance  into  a  town  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (dopo  mezzo  giorno),  the  senate  sent 
some  deputies  {un  deptUato)  to  compliment  him.  The  one  who 
was  to  speak  (portar  la  parola)  began  thus  (m  questi  termini) : 
"  Alexander  the  Great,  the  great  Alexander,"  and  stopped  short 
{e  tosto  «'  arrestb). — The  king,  who  was  very  hungry  {aver  moUa 
fame\  said  :  "  Ah !  my  friend,  Alexander  the  Great  had  dined, 
and  I  am  still  fasting."  Having  said  this,  he  proceeded  to  (pro- 
ieguire  terso)  the  hdiel  de  viUe  {il  palazzo  delta  cUtd),  where  a 
magnificent  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

247. 

A  good  old  man  {un  vecchiereUo),  being  very  ill,  sent  for  his 
wife,  who  was  still  very  young,  and  said  to  her :  "  My  dear,  you 
see  that  my  last  hour  is  approaching,  and  that  I  am  compelled  to 
leave  you.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  me  to  die  in  peace  you  must 
do  me  a  favour  {una  grazia).  You  are  still  young,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  marry  again  {rimaritarsi) :  knowing  this,  1  request 
of  you  not  to  wed  {prendere)  M.  Lewis  {Luigi) ;  for  I  confess 
that  [  have  always  been  very  jealous  of  him,  and  am  so  still.  I 
should,  therefore,  die  in  despair  {disperato)  if  you  do  not  promise 
me  that."  The  wife  answered :  "  My  dear  husband  {mio  caro 
marito),  I  entreat  you,  let  not  this  hinder  you  from  dying  peace- 
ably  ;  for  I  assure  you  that,  if  even  I  wished  to  wed  him  I  could 
not  do  so,  being  already  promised  to  another." 

It  was  customary  with  Frederick  {Federico)  the  Great,  when- 
ever a  new  soldier  appeared  in  hb  guards,  to  ask  him  three  ques 
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tions ;  viz.  "  How  old  are  you  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in 
my  service  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  and  treatment  ?" 
It  happened  that  a  young  soldier,  bom  in  France,  who  had  served 
in  his  own  country,  desired  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  service. 
His  figure  caused  him  immediately  to  t>e  accepted  ;  but  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  German  dialect ;  and  his  captain  giving 
Him  notice  that  the  king  would  question  him  in  that  tongue  the 
first  time  he  should  see  him,  cautioned  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
learn  by  heart  the  three  answers  that  he  was  to  make  to  the  king. 
Accordingly  he  learnt  them  by  the  next  day  ;  and  as  soon  as  lie 
appeared  in  the  ranks  Frederick  came  up  to  interrogate  him :  but 
he  happened  to  begin  upon  him  by  the  second  question,  and  asked 
him,  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  ?  "  Twenly-one 
years,"  answered  the  soldier.  The  king,  struck  with  his  youth, 
which  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  borne  a  musket  so  long  as 
that,  said  to  him,  much  astonished  :  "  How  old  are  you  ?"  "  One 
year,  an't  please  your  majesty  (con  huona  grada  delta  Maestd 
Vostray  Frederick,  more  astonished  still,  cried,  "You  or  I 
must  certainly  be  bereft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier,  who  took 
this  for  the  third  question,  replied  firmly  (can  moUo  sangue  fred* 
do)  :  "  Both,  an't  please  your  majesty  {quando  piaccia  a  Vostra 
Maestdy 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. 
Lezione  ottantesima  terza. 


To  double. 

The  double. 
Vour  share,  your  part. 
That  merchant  asks  twice  as  much  as 

he  'tught. 
Fou  must  bargain  with  him ;  ho  will 

g** «  It  you  for  the  half. 
Fou  have  twice  your  share. 
V  oa  have  three  times  your  share. 


(  Addoppiare  1. 

(  Doppiare  1,  raddqppiare  1. 

II  doppio. 

La  Tostra  parte. 

Questo  mercante  domanda  U  doppto. 

Bisogna   mercantegglare    con    loi; 

gllelo  dard  per  la  meta  prezxo. 
Ella  ha  due  volte  tan  to. 
EUa  ha  tre  volte  tanto. 
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To  renew. 

To  stun. 

Wild,  giddy. 
To  shake  aomebody's  hand. 
Open,  £rank,  real. 


Rinnovare,  rinnoveUare  1. 

Stordire  (isco). 

Stordito. 

Stringere  la  mano  a  qnaloiUMi. 

Franco,  aperto,  scbietto. 


I  tell  you  yes. 
I  tell  yon  no. 
I  toid  him  yes. 
I  told  him  no. 


t  Vldicodiri. 
t  Vidloodino. 
t  GU  dissi  di  sL 
t  GU  dissi  di  no. 


To  lay  up,  to  put  by. 
Put  your  money  by. 
As  soon  as  I  read  my^book  I  put  it  by. 


I  do  not  care  much  about  going  to  the 
play  to-night 


To  care. 
To  satisfy    ane*s    se^  with  a 
thing, 

I  hare  been  eating  an  hour,  and  I  can- 
not satisfy  my  hunger. 

To  he  satisfied. 

To  quench  one's  thirst. 

1  have  b^n  drinking  this  half  hour, 
but  I  cannot  quench  my  thirst. 
To  have  ond's  thirst  quenched. 

To  thirst  for^  to  he  thirsty  or 
dry. 

He  is  a  blood-thirsty  fellow. 
On  both  sides,  on  erery  side. 
On  all  sides. 


r  Serrare  1,  riporre  *  (posto,  posi). 
}  Chiudere,     rinchiudere  *     (chiuso, 
C     chusi). 
Chinda  (ohiudete)  U  di  Lei  (Uyos- 

tro)  danaro. 
Appena  ho  lotto  11  mio  libro,  lo  ri 

pongo. 
Non  mi  do  molta  briga  d'  andare 

alio  spettacolo  questa  sera. 
Non  mi  euro  molto  d'  andare  alio 
spettacolo  questa  sera. 


I 


Darsi  briga,  curarsi. 
Saxiarsi  1. 

/  £  un'  ora  che  mangio  e  non  posio 
J     saziarmi. 

I  Hanglo  da   un'   ora  0  non  pMso 
^    saziarmi. 

Essere  sado. 
Dissetarsi  1. 

k  una  mezz*  ora  che  bevo,  ma  Dos 

posso  dissetarmL 
Esser  dissetato. 

Esser  assetato,  aver  gran  sete* 

J  k  un  uomo  assetato  di  sangue. 
c  E  un  uomo  sitibondo  di  sangue. 

Da  un  canto  e  dall'  altro.    O*  amb« 
i  lati. 

Da  tutti  i  lati 
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AUow  me,  my  hdy,  to  Introdnce  to  you 
Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of  onr  £unily. 

I  tm  deligfated  to  become  acquainted 
with  you.  I 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  desene 
your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  B. 
whose  brother  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services  to  your  cousin. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  our 
house! 


It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe. 
Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
islands  in  tlie  Mediterranean. 


He  lives  in   his  retreat  like  a  real 

philosopher. 
You  live  like  a  king. 
He  acts  like  a  madman. 
To  behave  like  a  blunderbuss. 
Who  knocks  as  if  he  were  master 

where  I  ami 


Good  morning. 
You  are  out  Tery  early. 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
Tou  rose  early  (in  good  time^  late). 

Had  you  a  good  night's  rest  1 

Good  evening. 

Good  night 
I  wish  you  a  good  night's  rest 
I  wish  you  a  good  appetite. 
I  wish  you  the  same. 
May  it  do  you  good. 
A  happy  new  year. 
A  happy  journey. 
I  wish  you  good  luck. 

God  bless  you. 

Grod  preserve  you. 
When  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sc 

ing  you  again  7 
Boon.    In  a  short  time. 
Adieu  1  till  we  meet  again. 


Permetta,  Signora,  ch'  io  Le  pf» 
senti  il  Signor  di  G.  come  un  veo- 
chio  amico  della  noetra  iamiglia. 

Sono  contentissima,  Signore,(mi  d 
gratissimo,  Signore)  di  far  la  di  Lei 
conosoenza. 

Fard  tutto  cid  che  sari  in  mio  poters 
per  rendermi  degno  delle  di  Lei 
buone  grazie. 

Signore,  perroettano  ch'  io  Lor  pre- 
sent! il  Signor  di  B.  il  cui  frateilo 
ha  reso  coei  eminenti  servigi  a) 
Loro.cugino. 

Ah,  Signore,  quanto  siamo  contents  ^ 
di  riceverla  in  casa  nostra  1 


fe  il  piit  bel  paese  delF  Europa. 
Candia  i  una«delle  isole  piil 
del  Mediterraneo. 


Vive  nel  suo  ritlro  come  im  ytn 

filosofo  (da  vero  filosofoX 
Vlvcce  (Ella  vive)  da  re. 
Si  comporta  come  un  furiosa 
Condursi  come  uno  stordito. 
Chi  picchia  da  padrone  ove  son  M 


Buon  giomo.  Ben  levato. 
Co^  di  buon'  ora  in  piedL 
Le  auguro  il  buon  giomo. 
Tossignoria  (Ella)  s'  d  levataabsooP 

ora  (per  tempo,  tardl). 
Ha  Ella  dormito  (riposato)  benel 
Buona  sera  (lelioe  sera). 
Buona  notte  (fislice  notte). 
Riposi  bene.    Dorma  bene. 
Le  auguro  im  buon  appetito. 
Parimenti. 
Buon  pro  LefiuM^a. 
Buon  capo  d'  anna 
Buon  viaggio. 
Le  auguro  (Le  desldero)  «s  pros> 

pero  successo. 
II  ciel  La  benedica. 
Dio  la  guardi. 
Cluando  avrd  il  piacere  di  rivederltl 

Presto.    Pra  poco  (tempo). 
Addio,  Signore !  a  rivedercL 
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four  miet  hamble  senrant. 


Tour  most  obedient  senrant 

I  am  enurdy  yonn. 

Adieu. 

How  is  your  Lordship  1 

How  do  you  do  1 

Well,  at  your  service. 


I  am  glad  of  it. 


#  How  is  your  health  1 


rUmilissimo  servo.     BT  inehino  a 

<     Lei. 

C  Le  sono  schiavo. 

(  Servo  divoto.    Divotiselroo  servo. 

C I  miei  rispetti.    Padron  riverito. 
Son  tutto  suo. 
La  riverisco. 

Ck>me  sta  Vosslgnoria  Illustrissima '' 
Come  va '?    Come  se  la  passa  1 
Bene,  per  serviria  (per  ubbidirla). 

(  Ne  godo.    Me  ne  rallegro.    Me  ne 

c     consolo. 


Come  sta  V.  S.  (Ella)  di  salute? 


I  am  well,  very  well,  tolerably,  so  so,       Sto    bene,    ottiraamente,    passabil- 


unwell. 
Not  too  well.    So  so. 
Vou  do  not  look  very  Well. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
I  am  a  little  indisposed. 
I  am  sorry  for  it 


mente,  mediocremente,  male. 
Non  troppo  bene.    Cos!  cosi. 
Ella  non  ha  troppo  buona  ciera. 
Che  cosa  ha  7 

Sono  un  poco  indisposto  (a). 
Me  ne  displace.    Me  ne  rincresce. 


Welcome,  Sir. 

I  am  happy  to  see  yon. 

It  seems  a  century  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

It  is  a  good  while  since  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you. 

Give  this  gentleman  a  chair. 

Please  to  sit  down. 

Sit  down.    Be  seated. 

Sit  by  my  side. 

Take  a  chair. 

I  thank  you,  I  prefer  to  stand. 

Do  not  trouble  yourself. 

Do  as  if  you  were  at  home. 

Do  not  make  any  compliments. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer. 

Do  you  wish  to  leave  already  1 

Stay  a  little  longer. 

I  sust  beg  you  to  excuse  me  this  time. 


20* 


Ben  venuta,  Vosslgnoria. 

Mi  rallegro  di  vederla. 

Mi  pare  cent'  anni  che  non  ho  avuto 

11  piacer  di  vederla. 
te  gli  lungo  tempo  {i  gia  un  bel  pez- 

zo)   che  non  ebbi  il    piacere  di 

vederla. 
Date  una  sedia  (date  da  sedere)  a 

questo  Signore. 
Si  serva.   S*  accomodi,  La  prego. 

La  supplico,  rest!  servita. 
Si  metta  a  sedere.    Resti  a  sedere. 
Segga  accanto  a  me. 
Prenda  una  sedia. 

La  ringrazio,  voglio  restare  in  piedL 
Non  s'  incomodi,  La  prego. 
Paccia  confo  d'  essere  a  casa  sua. 
Non  fate  cerimonie  (compliment!). 
'  Non  voglio  recarle  incomodo  pib  a 
}     lungo. 

.  Voglio  levarle  V  incomodo. 
Or  mai  se  ne  vuol  andarel    Se  ne 

vuolegid  andare  1 
Si  trattenga  ancora  un  poco. 
Per  questa  volta  convien  (bisogna) 

che  Lapreghi  di  dispensarmene. 
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Arc  you  in  such  a  hurry  1 

You  are  in  a  great  harry,  Sir. 

I  must  go. 

I  have  pressing  business. 

I  speak  frankly. 

I  hope  then  to  liave  tlie  honour  another 

time. 
Fayour  me  oftener  (with  your  visits). 
Farewell. 
Till  we  meet  again. 


It  is  the  prerogative  of  great  men  to 
conquer  envy ;  merit  gives  it  birth 
and  merit  destroys  it. 


Ha  poi  tanta  premurat 

Ha  molta  fretta,  Slgnore. 

Bisogna  ch'  io  me  ne  vada. 

Ho  degli  aifari  di  premura. 

Io  parlo  schietto,  senza  suggexioiie 

Spero  dunque  d'  aver  1*  onore  un'  al- 

tra  volia. 
Mi  iavorisca  piik  i 
Si  conservi. 
A  buon  rivederci. 


Vincer  i*  invldia  6  privilegio  del 
grandi  uomini;  U  mcrito  la  £i 
nascere,  il  merito  la  fa  morire  ^ 


EXERCISES. 
248. 

A  man  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  liked  to  sleep  very  late  in 
the  morning  (tuUa  la  mattina),  and  the  other  was  very  industri- 
ous, and  always  rose  very  early.  The  latter  (cosim),  having  one 
day  gone  out  very  early  found  a  purse  well  filled  with  money. 
He  ran  to  his  brother  to  inform  him  (a  fargU  parte)  of  hb  good 
luck  (la  huona  fortuna)^  and  said  to  him :  <<  See,  Luigi,  what  is 
got  {guadagnarsi)^  by  (a)  rising  early." — "Faith  (infedenua)l" 
answered  his  brother,  "  if  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  had  not 
risen  earlier  than  I,  he  would  not  have  lost  it." 

A  lazy  young  fellow  being  asked  what  made  him  lie  (stared) 
in  bed  so  long — "I  am  busied  (essere  occupaio),^'  said  he,  "in 
hearing  counsel  every  morning.  Industry  (il  lavoro)  advises 
me  to  get  up ;  sloth  (la  pigrizio)  to  lie  still ;  and  so  they  give 
me  twenty  reasons  pro  and  con  (pro  e  corUro),  It  is  my  part 
(tocca  a  me)  to  hear  what  is  said  on  both  sides  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  cause  (la  causa)  is  over  (intesa)  dinner  is  ready." 

A  beautiful  story  is  related  of  a  great  lady,  who,  being  (st 
raccorUa  un  bel  tratto  d' — )  asked  where  her  husband  was,  when 
he  lay  concealed  (essere  nascosto)  for  having  been  deeply  con. 
cerned  in  a  conspiracy  (per  essere  stato  complice  (T  UTia  conspira* 
xioTie^)  resolutely  (coraggiosamerUe)  answered,  she  had  hid  him* 
This  confession   drew   her  before  the  king,  who  told  her  that 
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nothing  but  her  discovering  where  her  lord  was  concealed  could 
save  her  from  the  torture  (che  turn  poteva  evitare  la  tartura  quando 
nan  iscoprisse  U  rUiro  del  suo  sposo),  "  And  will  that  do  (&a«- 
tare)  V  said  the  lady.  "  Yes,"  said  the  king,  "  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it."  "  Then,"  says  she,  "  I  have  hid  him  in  my  heart, 
where  you  will  find  him."  Which  surprising  answer  {questa 
rupasia  ammiralnle)  charmed  her  enemies. 

249. 

Cornelia,  the  illustrious  {iUustre),  mother  of  the  Gracchi  {dd 
Crracchi),  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  with  twelve 
children,  applied  herself  {contacroeti)  to  the  care  of  her  family, 
with  a  wisdom  (eon  ial  saviexza)  and  prudence  (la  prudenza)  that 
acquired  for  her  i^che  si  acquisto)  universal  esteem  (la  stima  unu 
versale).  Only  three  out  of  (fra)  the  twelve  lived  to  the  years 
of  maturity  (V  eta  matura)  ;  one  daughter,  Sempronia,  whom  she 
married  to  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  (Scipione  V  Africano) ; 
and  two  sons,  Tiberius  (Tiberio)  and  Caius  (Caio)^  whom  she 
brought  up  (edueare)  with  so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were 
generally  acknowledged  (heneh^  si  sapesse  generahnente)  to  have 
been  bom  with  the  most  happy  dispositions  (la  disposizione),  it 
was  judged  that  they  were  still  more  indebted  (pure  si  ritenevano 
delntari-^ti)  to  education  than  nature.  The  answer  she  gave 
(fare*)  a  Campanian  lady  (una  dama  delta  Campania)  concern- 
ing  them  (su  di  essi)  is  very  famous  (celeberritna),  and  includes 
in  it  (rincMuder^)  great  instruction  for  ladies  and  mothers. 

That  lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and  fond  of  pomp  and  show 
(essere  appassionato  pel  fasto  e  h  splendore),  having  displayed 
(esporre*)  her  diamonds  (il  diamante)^  pearls  (la  perla),  and 
richest  jewels  (il  monile),  eau;iestly  desired  Cornelia  to  let  her  see 
her  jewels  also.  Cornelia  dexterously  (destramente)  turned  the 
conversation  to  another  subject  to  wait  the  return  of  her  sons,  who 
were  gone  to  the  public  schools.  When  they  returned  (Arrivati 
chefurono),  and  entered  their  mother's  apartment,  she  said  to  the 
Campanian  lady,  pointing  to  them  (mostrandoU) :  <^  These  are 
my  jewels,  and  the  only  ornaments  (f  unico  omamento)  I  prize 
(apprezxare)."    And  such  ornaments,  which  are  the  strength  (la 
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forta)  and  support  {U  sostegno)  of  society,  add  a  brighter  lortre 
(un  piu  gran  histro)  to  the  Dsur  {la  bellexxa)  than  all  the  jeweb  of 
the  East  {delT  Orienie). 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

Lezione  ottantesvma  quarta. 


CONSTRUCnOW,  OR  SYNTAX. 

1.  The  rtgular  oonstruction  has  this  principle  for  basis,  that  the  gOTemlng 
woni  or  part  of  speech  has  always  its  place  before  the  governed. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  subject  or  nominative,  with  all  the  words  that 
determine  it,  takes  the  first  place  in  the  sentence ;  then  follows  the  Terb,  then 
tlie  objective  case  (accusative),  with  all  its  determinations,  tlien  the  indirect 
object  (genitive,  dative,  or  ablative),  with  its  determinations ;  at  last  tlie  modi- 
fications, showing  the  different  circumstances  of  place,  time,  dkc.    Ex. 

I  shall  surely  send  to-morrow  the  most  Manderu   domani    senxa  &Uo  ii  pift 


fcdele  del  miei  serviiori  da  Lei,  per 
restituirle  I  manoscritti  affidatlmi  da 
qualche  tempo ;  e  Le  scrlvo  quests 
cartolina,  or  bigllettino,  accioch^  mi 
iaccia  sapere  Y  ora  alia  quale  ii  mio 
servo  La  troveri  in  casa. 


faithful  of  my  servanu  to  you,  in 

order  to  return  you  the  manuscripts 

wiih    which    you    tiave   intrusted 

me  not  long  ago ;   and  I  write  this 

note  to  you,  that  you  may  let  me 

know  the  hour  at  which  my  servant 

will  find  you  at  home. 
I  luve  the  honour  to  return  you  the 

Italian   book  which  you    had   the 

goodness  to  lend  me.    I  have  read  it 

with  much  pleasure,  and  am  very 

much  obliged  to  you  for  it 

2.  As  for  the  Irregular  oonstruction  or  inversion,  which  tlie  Italians,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Latins,  use  very  freely,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
rules ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  particular  stress  the  person  who  writes  or 
speaks  wishes  to  lay  on  certain  words,  which  he  then  puts  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence.  The  following  sentence,  which  msy  be  rendered  In  Itaiian  in 
iitferent  ways,  may  stand  as  an  instance : 

C  Rendo  me  a  voL 


Ho !  1'  onore  di  rtmandarle  il  Ubro 
italiano  che  Ella  ebbe  hi  bont4  di 
prestarmi.  L*  ho  letio  con  molio 
piacere,  e  gllene  sono  tenutissimo. 


I  sabintt  to  yon. 


A  Toi  rendo  me. 
Mi  rendo  a  voL 
Rendoml  a  vol. 
A  vol  mi  rendo. 
Vi  rendo  me.  (Not  elegant). 
^  RendomiTi. 
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S.  InTeraions,  howerer,  when  nsed  properly,  contribute  uncommonly  to 
elegance,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  language.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
following  beautifully  constructed  expression  of  Boccaccio,  which  if  corutrueted 
regularly^  would  lose  all  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  interest. 


O  dearest  heart,  all  my  duties  towards 
thee  are  fulfilled ;  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  to  go  with  my  soul  to 
keep  thee  company. 


O  molto  amato  cuore,  ogni  mio  officio 
verso  te  ^  fomlto,  nd  pih  altro  mi 
resta'  a  fare,  se  non  di  venire  con 
la  mia  anima  a  Cure  la  turn  oom- 

1 


EXPLETIVES  AND  LICENSES. 
1.  ExpLSTiTxs,  which  the  Italians  call  ripieno^  i.  e.  full,  filled,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  emphasis,  fuhiess,  harmony,  and  elegance,  to 
the  sentence.    The  principal  are : 


I  have  paid  a  hundred  crowns. 
Your  suit  of  clothes  is  finished. 


Ho  pagato  cento  htgli  scudi, 
U  di  Lei  vestito  ^heUt  fatto. 


I  asked  him,  If  he  had  the  courage  to 
eend  him  away,  and  he  answered, 
yefc 

oil. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  take  it  ill. 

I  should  not  like  him  to  go. 


Gli  domandai,  se  gll  bastasse  I'  ani- 
mo  di  cacciarlo  via:  ed  egU 
rispose,  si  hau. 


Non  credo  gUi  che  V  avrete  a  {vr  pei) 

maleT 
Non  vorrei  gii^  ch*  egli  partisse. 


He   is  always  repeating    the   same 

things. 
Always. 


Toma  mai  sempre  a  dire  V  istesse 

cose. 
Mai  sempre. 


He  is  more  learned  tlian  I  thought. 
Learning  is   of   greater  value  than 
riches. 


Egli  ^  pill  dotto  ch'  io  nan  credeva. 
La  dottrina  d  di  piii  gran  prezao  che 
7um  le  richezze. 


What  he  told  me  is  not  true.  |     Non  d  jtoi  vero  quanto  mi  disss. 

PUBB. 

They  are  now  disposed  to  come.  |     Ora  sono  pitr  disposti  a  venire. 

06s.  A.  Tills  expletive  is  often  nsed  to  strengthen  the  imperative.    Ex. 


1  Re-establish  the  regular  construction,  all  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  lively 
Interest  which  is  felt  in  reading  It,  disappears:  "O  cuore  amato  molto,  ogni 
mio  officio  d  fomito  verso  te,  nd  mi  reeta  pii!i  altro  a  fare,  se  non  di  venire  a  farti 
«>mpagnia  con  la  mia  anima." 
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Say  (L  e.  jrou  have  only  to  say) 
Qo  (L  e.  you  may  go). 
Give  (i.  e.  you  may  give). 


Are  you  willing  to  do  iti  do  it 
Let  U8  make  peace. 


DitepuTtf. 
Andate  pure. 
Date  pure. 

Voleteiarlol  viafatelo. 
Via  iacciam  la  pace. 


I  thought  you  were  an  Italian. 

I  wish  thou  wouldst  stay  with  us  this 

evening. 
She  left 
1  do  not  know  whether  yon  know  that 

man. 
He  leads  a  gay  life. 


MI,  TI,  CI,  Vf,  81,  NB. 


lo  mi  credeva  che  vol  foste  ItaliaDft 
Desidero  che  tu  con  noi  H  rlmanga 

questa  sera. 
Essa  te  ru  pard. 
Non  so  se  vol  9i  conosciate  quest 

uomo. 
Egli  9t  la  passa  assai  lletamente. 


II.  As  to  the  licenses,  they  are  very  numerous  in  Italian,  and  are  chiefly  per- 
mitted and  made  use  of  in  poetry,  viz, 

a)  The  letter  v  is  sometimes  left  out,  chiefly  in  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative, 
as; 

Avea,    potea,     finia,   dee,    deono,    bee,    bea,  Ac.  for 
Aveva,  poteva,  finiva,  deve,  devono,  beve,  beva,  Ac 

b)  The  letters  g  and  gg  are  sometimes  substituted  for  other  letters,  as : 
Seggio,  veggio,  caggio,  veggendo,  cheggio,  veglio,    spegllo,  Ac,  for 
Siedo,    vedo,      cado,     vedendo,    chiedo,    vecchio,  specchio,  Ac 

e)  The  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite  definite  of  the  indicative,  ending 
in  arono,  is  often  abridged  into  aro,  chiefly  in  poetry,  as : 
Amaro,      legaro,     andaro,    for 
Amarono,  legarono,  andarono. 
d)  The  syllable  €U  is  often  rejected  in  poetry  in  the  past  participle,  as : 
Colmo,     adomo,     chino,     domo,     oso,     for: 
Colmato,  adomato,  chlnato,  domato,  osato,  Ac 
s)  The  letter  o  is  often  added  in  poetry  to  the  preterite  definite  of  verbs  ending 
lairj,  as: 

Rapio,  finlo,  empto,  uscio,  for 
Hapi,    fini,     empi,    usci. 
f)  The  articles  ddlo,  ckUa,  degH^  cfet,  delUt  are  by  the  poets  often  written . 

DelOfdela,  degli^  deli^dtU, 
Ob:  B,  A  great  number  of  figurative,  as  well  as  Latin  words,  are  also  luad 
by  the  Italian  poets,  which  are  hardly  ever  used  in  prose ;  thus  you  will  find: 


Air,  sword. 
Poem,  food. 
^     Ship,  carriage. 
Eyes^  hand. 
BelL 
Ever. 

Poet,  men,  heroes,  Ac 
Ofrt.  C.  No  abridgment  takes  place ; 


Act  for  aria  ;  brando  for  spado, 
CarTM  (or  verao  ;  etoaforci6o. 
Legno  for  vaaedlo  or  carroxta. 
Lund  Sot  ocdd;  patma  for  vuma» 
SquUla  (OT  campana, 
Unqua,   ttnquane/u^   unqtumea^    fat 

mai. 
Vatt  ioxpoetai  iriri  for  urtmd,  Ac 
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a)  In  the  last  word  of  a  sentence,  chiefly  in  prose. 

b)  In  the  words  which  have  an  accent  on  their  last  syllable,  except  eA«  with 
its  compounds,  as :  &cncA^,  perchl^  pokfii,  dc 

c)  In  words  ending  in  a  before  a  consonant,  except  the  adverbs,  aUoray  talora^ 
ancorOf  Ac,  and  the  word  ntorOf  sister,  when  used  as  an  adjective.  Say  aieuna 
rtrsonoy  netsuna  penOf  and  not  alcun  persona^  ne*aun  jtena, 

d)  In  words  terminating  in  a  diphthong,  as :  oceAio,  apeeehio,  cambiOt  Ac. 


EXERCISES. 

250. 

POLITENESS  (Creanxa). 

When  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
his  manners,  address,  and  conversation,  gained  much  on  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  that  monarch.  One  day,  in  a  circle  of 
his  courtiers,  talking  of  the  advantage  of  good  breeding  and  easy 
manners,  the  king  offered  to  lay  a  wager  he  would  name  an  Eng. 
lish  nobleman  that  should  excel  in  those  particulars  any  French- 
man  of  his  court.  The  wager  was  jocularly  accepted,  and  his 
majesty  was  to  choose  his  own  time  and  place  for  the  experiment 

To  avoid  suspicion,  the  king  let  the  subject  drop  for  some 
months,  till  the  courtiers  thought  (ondefar  credere)  he  had  forgot- 
ten it ;  he  then  chose  the  following  stratagem  :  he  appointed  Lord 
Stair,  and  two  of  the  most  polished  noblemen  of  his  court,  to  take 
an  airing  with  him  afler  the  breaking  up  of  the  levee  (alV  uscire 
del  grand  lever) ;  the  king  accordingly  came  down  the  great  stair- 
case at  Versailles,  attended  by  those  three  lords,  and  coming  up 
to  the  side  of  the  coach,  instead  of  going  in  first  as  usual,  he 
pointed  to  the  French  lords  to  enter;  they,  unaccustomed  to  the 
ceremony,  shrunk  back,  and  submissively  declined  the  honour ; 
he  then  pointed  to  Lord  Stair,  who  made  his  bow,  and  sprang  into 
the  coach ;  the  king,  and  the  French  lords  followed. 

When  they  were  seated,  the  king  exclaimed  :  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  you  will  acknowledge  I  have  won  my  wager." 
"How  so, Sire?"  "  Why,"  continued  the  king,  "  when  I  desired 
you  both  to  go  into  the  coach,  you  declined  it ;  but  this  polite  for. 
eigner  (pointing  to  Lord  Stair)  no  sooner  received  the  commands 
of  a  king,  though  not  his  sovereign,  than  he  instantly  obeyed  ' 
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The  courtiers  hung  down  their  heads  in  confusion,  and  acknow 
ledged  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  claim. 

251. 

MXLDZfBSS. 

The  mildness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  temper  through  the  ccurae 
of  his  life  commanded  admiration  from  all  who  knew  him  ;  but 
in  no  instance  perhaps  more  than  the  following.  Sir  Isaac  had  a 
favourite  little  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond ;  and  being  one 
day  called  out  of  his  study  into  the  next  room,  Dian[K>nd  was  left 
behind.  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  having  been  absent  but  a 
few  minutes,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  Diamond,  hay- 
ing thrown  down  a  lighted  candle  among  some  papers,  the  nearly 
finished  labour  of  many  years  was  in  flames,  and  almost  consumed 
to  ashes.  This  loss,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  then  very  (kr 
advanced  in  years,  was  irretrievable  ;  yet,  without  once  ^striking 
the  dog,  tie  only  rebuked  him  with  this  exclamation :  <*  O,  Dia- 
mond  I  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast 
done." 


'Zeijxis  (Zeusi)  entered  into  a  contest  of  art  with  Parrhasius 
{Parrasio),  The  former  painted  grapes  so  truly,  that  birds  came 
and  pecked  at  them.  The  latter  delineated  a  curtain  so  exactly, 
that  Zcuxis  coming  in  said :  "  Take  away  the  curtain  that  we 
may  see  this  piece."  And  finding  his  error,  said  :  "  Parrhasius, 
thou  hast  conquered :  I  only  deceived  birds,  thou  an  artist." 

Zeuxis  painted  a  boy  carrying  grapes ;  the  birds  came  again 
and  pecked.  Some  applauding,  Zeuxis  fiew  to  the  picture  in  a 
passion,  saying :  "  My  boy  must  be  {lns(^na  dire  che — e)  ver^ 
ill  painted." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  town  offered  to  Marshal  de  Turenne 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon  condition  that  he  should  take 
another  road,  and  not  march  his  troops  their  way.  He  answered 
them :  "  As  your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I 
cannot  accept  the  money  you  offer  me." 

A  corporal  of  the  life-guards  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  was  a  brave  fellow^ 
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wore  a  watch-chain,  to  which  he  affixed  a  musket,  bullet  instead  of  a 
watch,  which  he  was  unable  to  buy.  The  king,  being  inclined 
one  day  to  rally  him,  said  :  "  Apropos,  corporal,  you  must  have 
been  very  frugal  to  buy  a  watch :  it  is  six  o'clock  by  mine  ;  tell 
me  what  it  is  by  yours  ?"  The  soldier,  who  guessed  the  king's 
intention,  instantly  drew  out  the  bullet  from  his  fob,  and  said : 
"  My  watch  neither  marks  five  nor  six  o'clock  ;  but  it  tell*  me 
every  nrK>ment,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  die  for  your  majesty." 
"  Here,  my  friend,"  said  the  king,  quite  affected,  "  lake  this 
watch,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  the  hour  also."  And  he  gave 
him  his  watch,  which  was  adorned  with  brilliants. 

252. 

My  dear  friend  {carissima  arnica), — As  Ve  have  next  Tuesday 
several  persons  to  dinner  whose  acquaintance,  I  am  sure,  you 
would  be  delighted  to  make,  I  request  you  to  add  by  your  presence 
to  the  pleasure,  and  by  your  brilliant  and  cultivated  mind  to  the 
mirth  of  our  assembly.  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  invitation, 
and  awaiting  your  answer  I  send  you  a  thousand  compliments. 

Dearest  friend  {amaUssima  arnica), — I  accept  the  more  readily 
your  very  kind  invitation  for  Tuesday  next,  as  my  disappoint- 
ment at  seeing  so  little  of  you  latterly  has  been  very  great.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance,  and  send  you  a  thousand 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 
Lezione  ottantesima  quinta. 


TREATISE   OF   THE   ITALIAN   VERBS. 


L  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS, 
Essere,  to  be,  and  Avert,  to  have. 
PreBcrU  of  the  InJtniHve  (In fin! to  Presente). 
Aveie,  to  have.  1    Esaere,  to  be. 
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Past  <if  tiu  InfinUwt  (Infinito  Passato). 
Ayere  aynto,  to  have  had.  |    Essere  stato,  to  have  bees. 

PreaerU  ParUcvpU  (Participio  Preaente). 
Ayendo,!  haying.  |     EaaeDdo,  being. 

PaU  ParHeipU  (Portidpio  Paasato). 
Mate,  Ayuto ;  fsm,  ayuta.  I     Jlla«c  Stato ;  fern,  atata. 

Plur.  Avutl ;  fern,  avute.  1     Phar.  Stati ;  futL  atate. 

INDICATIVE  (IndicaUyo). 
PreterU  (Presente). 

lo  ho  (d,  see  Leason  VIL,     I  have.  lo  aono,  I  am. 

Note  1).  y 

Tuhai(ai),                "^      thouhaat    Tu8ei(8e*),  thou  ait. 

s  tiaa.         Egli  (eeao)  )  ^  C  he  ial 

'  ahe  has.        Ella  (eeaa)  >  (  ahe  is. 

we  have.      Noi  aiamo,  we  am. 

you  liave.     Voi  siete,  you  are. 


EglKesso)) 

Ella  (easa)  J  ^  W 

Noi  abbiamo, 

Voi  avete, 

Eglino  (eaai)  >  hanno 

Elleno  (ease)  >  (^nno), 


5  he 

)8h( 

w 


they  haye. 


Egiino  (eaai)  i 
Elleno  (eaae)  ' 


8ono, 


Ayeva  (avea), 

Avcyi, 

Aycya  (ayea), 

Aveyamo, 

Ayevate, 

Avevano  (ayeano); 

Ebbi, 

Ayeati, 

Ebbe, 

Ayemmo, 

Ayeste, 

Ebbero, 


Imperfeet  (Imperfetto). 


I  had, 
thou  hadat. 
heluul. 
we  tiad. 
you  had. 
they  had. 


loera, 
Tueri, 
EgUera, 
Noi  erayamOi 
Vol  erayate, 
Eaai  erano, 


they  are.* 

I  was. 
thou  wast, 
he^ 


PrdtrUt  Z?6/2ni/e  (Passato  Rimoto). 


I  had. 
thou  liadat. 
he  had. 
we  had. 
you  had. 
they  had. 


Ful, 

PoaU, 

Pu  (poet,  fue), 

Fummo, 

Foate, 

Furono  (poet  furo), 


jrou  were, 
they  y 


Iwaa. 

tlioui 

he^ 

we  were. 

you  wen. 

they  ^ 


Prtterpcrfeet  (Paaaato  Prossimo). 


Ho           1 

r  I  haye 

Sono 

Hai 

thou  tiast 

Sei 

Ha 
Abbiamo 

we  haye 

^had. 

Siamo 

Ayete 

you  haye 

Siete. 

Hanno. 

1  they  have  ^ 

Sono 

.  wehaye 
^  stati; 


k/em.  state, 


you  have 
they  have . 


been. 


1  There  is  another  present  participle,  which  is  seldom  used  as  such,  tIz. 
wmte^  having  (See  Lesson  LVII.).  * 

3  The  personal  pronouns :  to,  I ;  /u,  thou ;  egli^  he ;  effo,  she,  Ac.,  are  not  in- 
lispensable  in  the  Italian  conjugation.  Vou  may  as  well  say  :  aono,  cd^); 
aor<),  am*at,  orrd,  as :  to,  BonOy  tu  «et,  egli  ^f  io  oerd,  iu  ovroi,  ^t  orr^  But 
when  there  Is  a  particular  stress  to  be  put  on  the  person,  or  when  an  ambigu- 
ous meaning  is  to  be  avoided,  the  pronouns  must  be  expressed.  Ex.  Noi* 
tngannoH,  e  non  twi,  We  are  deceived,  not  you. 
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Avera 

Averi 

Afeya 

Aveyamo 

Avevate 

Avevano 


Ebbi 

ATeati 

Ebbe 

Ayemmo 

Ayeste 

Bbbero 

Ayrd, 

Ayrai, 

AyrL 

Avremo, 

Ayrete, 

Ayranno, 

Ayrd 

Ayrai 

AyA, 

Ayremo 

Ayrete 

Ayranno 


•aTUto. 


Ihadhad,^^  I  had  been,  4c 

Era  ) 

Eri  J"^*^» 

Era  S-^«».»tatiu 

Erayamo  \ 
Erayate    y^^i 
Erano       S  •^•^  "**^ 

PrtUriU  AnUrior  (Passato  Rimoto  Composto). 

I  had  had,  4c  I  had  had,  4c. 

Pui         J 

/  atato ; 


>>ayttto. 


FoBti       >  ^      ' 
Pu  ^/em.8tata. 

Fummo  \ 
Poste      y^^l 
Purono  )/«»-8*»te. 


f\Uwre  (Puturo  Imperfetto). 


I  shall  haye. 
thou  wilt  haye. 
he  will  have, 
we  shall  haye. 
you  will  haye. 
they  will  haye. 


Sard, 

Saral, 

Sar&, 

Saremo, 

Sarete, 

Saranno, 


FhUure  Patt  (Puturo  Peifetto). 


''avuto, 


I  shall  haye  had. 
thou  wilt  haye  had, 
4c. 


Sard         ^  stato; 
Sarai       ( fern. 
S^Tk       J  stata. 
Saremo    \  stati; 
Sarete     ( feTtu 
Saranno  )  state. 


I  shall  be. 
thou  wilt  be. 
he  will  be. 
we  shall  be. 
you  will  be. 
they  will  be. 

I  shall  haye 

been, 
thou  wilt  have 

been,  4c. 


CcndUional  Premd  (Condizionale  Presente). 


Ayrei,  I  should  have.  Sarei,                 '  I  should  be. 

Ayresti,  thou  wouldst  haye.  Sareeti,  thou  wouldst  be 

Ay  ebbe  (poet.  he  would  haye.  Sarebbe  (poet.  he  would  be. 

avria),  saria,  fora). 

Ayreramo,  we  should  haye.  Saremmo,  we  should  be. 

AVreste,  you  would  have.  Sareste,  jrou  would  be. 

Ayrebbero  they  would  haye.  Sarebbero,  they  would  be. 

(poet,  avriano).  (poet,  sariano,  saricno,  forano.) 

yaat  CondUional  (Condizionale  Passato). 


Ayrei 

I  should  have 

Avresd 

h.iu 

Avrebbe 

thou  wouldsi 

Ayremmo 

»avulo. 

have  h:id, 

Avreste 

4c. 

Ayrebbero 

Sarei 

Sarestl 

Sarebbe 

Saremmo 

Sareste 

Sarebbero 


stato ; 
fern. 

stata. 

stati; 
fern. 

state. 


I  should  have 

been, 
thou  wouldst 
have  been, 

4c 
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Present  of  the  Suhjunoippe  (Congluntivo  pLJsente). 


Che  iodbbia,  that  I  may  have. 

**  tu  abbia  (abbi),  that  thou  mayest 
have. 


"  egU  abbia, 
**  noi  abbiamo, 
**  vol  abblate, 
"  essi  abbiano, 


that  he  may  have, 
that  we  may  have, 
that  you  may  have, 
that  they  may  have. 


Che  io  sia, 
"  tu  sia  (ali), 

"  egU  sla, 
"  noi  siamo, 
"  vol  siate, 
"  essi  siano, 


that  I  .nay  \«. 
that  thou  ma]  ni    : 

that  he  may  be. 
that  we  qiay  be. 
that  you  may  be 
that  they  may  bi 


Imperfect  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Imperfetto  del  Congiantiyo). 


S'  io  avesai, 
Se  tu  avessi, 
S*  egli  avesse, 
Se  noi  avessimo, 
Sc  voi  aveste, 
S'  essi  avessero. 


If  I  had. 
if  thou  hadst. 
if  be  had, 
Ac. 


S'  io  fossi, 
Se  lu  fossi, 
S'  egli  fosse, 
Se  noi  fossimo, 
Se  voi  foste. 
S'  essi  fossero. 


If  I  were, 
if  thou  weit. 
if  he  were, 


Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Passato  Prossimo  del  CongiuntiTo). 


That  I  may  have  had,  Ac. 
CVi'  io  abbia 
Che  tu  abbia  (abbi) 
Ch*  egli  abbia 
Che  noi  abbiamo 
Che  voi  abbiate 
Ch*  essi  abbiano 


»>avuto. 


That  I  may  have  been,  Ac 
Ch*  io  sia  ^ 

Che  tu  sia  (sii)  Vstato ;  fenu  stata 
Ch'  egli  sia       J 
Che  no<;  siamo  \ 
Che  voi  siate     >  stati ;  fern,  state 
Ch'  essi  siand   ) 


Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 


If  I  had  had,  Ac. 
S*  io  avessi 
Se  tu  avessi 
S'  egli  avesse 
Se  noi  avessimo 
Se  voi  ayeste 
S'  eglino  avessero 


•■avuto. 


V    If  I  had  been,  Ac 
S'  io  fossi  ^ 

Se  tu  fossi        >  stato ;  fern,  stats 
S'  egli  fosse      ) 
Se  noi  fossimo  \ 

Se  voi  foste      (  stati ;  fern,  state 
S'  essi  tossero  J 


Abbi, 

Abbia, 

Abbiamo, 

Abbiate, 

Abbiano, 


IMPERATIVE  (Imperatlvo). 
(No  first  person  singular.) 


Have  (thou), 
let  him  (her)  have, 
let  us  have, 
have  (ye), 
let  them  have. 


Sii  (sia)s, 

Sia, 

Siamo, 

Siate, 

Siano, 


Be  (thou), 
let  him  (her)  be 
let  us  be. 
be  (ye), 
let  them  be. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A.  Tt^ere  ia^  is  in  Italian  rendered  by  e^sere,  preceded  by  d  or  vi,    Ex. 

A  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  is  rendered  by  the  infinitifs 
when  it  is  negative.  Ex.  Aon  e9tre^  be  thou  not ;  mm  avtre^  have  thou  no* 
(Lesson  LXXl.). 
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4T7 


There  a  •  grcaC  \ii4nt2ty. 
There  «m^  people. 
1  here  Ww  i  once  •  wise  Grecian. 
There  wt.ie  nalioDt. 
1  here  bM  ^em  a  singer. 
.There  wei^  princes. 
Is  mere  as^/  physician  here 'I 


C  2  (p*  ^)  ana  gran  quandti. 
Ci  mmo  (vi  sono)  delle  persone. 
C  era  una  volta  un  savio  Greco. 
V*  erano  de*  popoli. 
C  2  «/a/a  una  cant  i trice. 
Ci  90710  9toti  de*  principi. 
C  2  (v*  2)  or  Mxri  (ewt)  qui  un  qual* 
che  medico  7 

B,  Instead  of  tmere^  a9ore  coold  in  some  cases  be  used,  and  may  stand  in  tiM 
singular,  tlu^agh  the  subsCanuve  be  in  the  pluraL    Ex. 


There  are  prii^ces. 

There  are  many  things. 
There  are  maujr  poor  peopK). 


F'  ha  (instead  of  o'  hamto)  de'  prin- 

eipi 
F  ha  molte  coae. 
F*  ha  (or  hawi)  molta  gente  poYenu 


C.  U  qfUor  lifihem  is  understood,  it  is  rendered  by  ne,    Ex. 


There  is  no  moie  of  it. 
There  are  many  of  them. 
There  were  only  two  (of  tiiem). 
There  are  no  physicians  here. 
I  do  not  think  thai  there  are  any. 


Non  cen*  i  pitl. 

Ce  ne  Bono  molti. 

Non  ve  n'  erano  che  due. 

Medici  qui  non  ct  ne  eono, 

Non  credo  che  ve  n*  ablna. 


D  Sometimes  it  may  be  rendered  by  m  dH  or  ei  damno.    Ex. 
There  is  nothing  woise  in  the  world.    I     Non  ei  dh  al  mondo  cosa  peggiore. 
There  are  some  wiic-  pretend.  |     Si  danno  di  quelii  che  aosiengono. 

E.  The  adverbs  ci,  t.t,  are  left  out  when  time  is  spoken  of.    Ex. 
It  is  a  month.    It  is  iwo  years. 
A  few  months  ago. 
It  is  a  long  while  since  I  saw  her. 


This  happened  two  nuMiilis  ago. 


J&  un  mese.    Sono  due  anni. 
Pochi  mesi  eono  (or  pochi  roesi^). 
fi  un  bel  pezzo,  che  non  V  ho  ve- 

duta. 
Ci6  aeeadde  due  mesi/o. 


F*.  Avere  and  eeeere  ate  followed  by  the  preposition  da  before  the  infinitive, 
when  they  are  employed  m  the  signification  of  muet  or  ehalL    Ex. 


You  shall  do  it  thus. 


AweU  da  (arlo  cod  (Instead  of  dooeU 

fatrloeoef^, 
Egll  hada  sapere. 
Abbiamo  tutti  da  morire. 
k  da  temersi. 
Egll  non  i  da  scusare. 


He  shall  know. 

We  must  all  die. 

It  is  to  be  feared. 

He  is  not  to  be  excused. 

O  In  other  Instances  a  precedes  the  infinitive.    Ex. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.      I     Avrei  a  pregarla  d'  un  favore. 
She  wont  to  see  her.  I     Ella/tc  a  Hirovarku 

U.  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  REGULAR  VERBS. 

Preeentqfthe  Infmtioe  (Infinitivo  Presente). 
Parlare,  to  speak.  |     Credere,  to  believe.      |     Nutrire,  to  nourish. 

Past  qf  the  btfinitioe  (Infinitivo  Passato). 
Aver  parlato,  to   have   |     Aver  creduto,  to  have  |     Aver  nutrito,  to  haTt 
qwken.  I        believed.  I        nourished. 
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Paiiando 
■peaking. 


Pr—erU  ParticipU  (ParUcipio  Preaente) 
(pariante^)      I     Credendo  (credente)^  I     Nutrendo    (nutrenteX 
I        believinff.  '  I 


nourishing. 


Parlato,  spoken. 


PoBt  ParticipU  (Participio  Passato). 

I     Creduto,  beliered.        |     Nutrito,  noarished. 


INDICATIVE  (Indicttivo). 
Preaent  (Presente). 


liq)eak,&c 

I  beUeve,  Ac 

I  nourish,  Ac. 

Parl-o. 

Cred-o. 

Nutr-o,         (iaco). 

—  L 

—  i. 

-  i,         (««•). 

—  a. 

—  e. 

-  e,         (£«e). 

—  iamo. 

^ 

—  iamo. 

—  iamo. 

—  ate. 

—  ete. 

-ite. 

—  ano. 

—  ono. 
Imperfect  (Imperfetto). 

—  ono,    {i$emo). 

l8poke,dkc 

• 

I  beUeved,  Ac. 

I  nourished,  Ac 

Parl-ava. 

Crcd-eva  (ea). 

Nutr-iva  (ia). 

-avt 

y 

-  evi. 

—  ivi. 

—  mva. 

—  eva  (ea). 

-  iva  (ia). 

—  aTamo. 

—  evamo. 

—  ivamo. 

—  ETate. 

—  evate. 

—  ivate. 

—  aTano. 

Preh 

—  evano  {earn). 
triU  DefiniU  (Passato  Rin 

—  ivano. 
loto). 

I  spoke,  or  did  speak, 

I  believed,  or  did 

I  nourished,  or  did 

^kc 

believe,  Ac 

nourish,  Ac 

Pari-ai. 

Cred-ei,           (etti). 

Nutr>a 

-astL 

y 

—  esti. 

-isti. 

-d. 

-  d,            (elte). 

-J. 

—  ammo 

—  emmo. 

—  immo. 

—  aste. 

—  este. 

—  isle. 

—  arono. 

—  erono,      (ettero). 

—  irono. 

Pra 

lerperfeot  (Passato  Prossir 

no). 

I  have  spoken 

,4c 

I  liave  believed,  Ac. 

I  have  nourished,  At 

Ho           1 
Hai           1 

^*           i-parlato. 

Abbiamo  \^      * 

creduto, 

nntrito. 

Ayete 

Hanno 

4  There  is  tliis  difference  between  the  two  present  participles,  tliat  tlie  first  In 
andOf  mdo  applies  to  a  person  whiU  speaking,  believing,  Ac ;  and  the  second  in 
9nU,  mU  to  a  person  vko  speaks,  believes,  Ac    (See  Lesson  LVII.) 
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Pluperfect  (Tiapassato). 

1  had  spoken,  Ac 

IhadbeUeved,Ac 

1  had  nourished,  Ac. 

Avei^a 

Ayevl 

Aveva 
Avevamo 

>pariat0t 

credato, 

nntdto. 

Avevate 

Ave?ano 

PreUriU  Anterior  (Passato  Rlmoto  compoato). 

I  hod  spoken,  Ac 

I  had  believed,  Ac 

I  had  nourished,  Ae. 

Ebbi        ^ 

Avesti 

9bbe 
Averomo 

^parlato, 

credato, 

nutrlto. 

Aveste 

v^bbero 

Future  (Futuro  Imperfotto). 

I  diaU  speak,  Ac 

I  shall  believe,  Ac 

I  shall  or  will  nourish,  Aa 

>arl-erd. 

Cred-erd. 

Nutr-lrd. 

—  eraL 

—  crai. 

—  irai. 

—  erA. 

—  erjL 

—  irlu 

—  eremo. 

—  eremo. 

'  —  iremo. 

—  eretc 

—  erete. 

—  irete. 

—  eranno. 

—  eranno. 

—  iranno. 

Future  Pad  (Puturo  Perfetto). 

I  shall  have  spoken, 

I  shaU  have  beUeved, 

I  shall  have  nourished, 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Avrd        1 

Avra! 

AvrA 
Avremo 

Kparlato, 

creduto. 

nntrito. 

A 

Avranno 

\ 

OmdAtian 

vol  Preeent  (€!ondizionaIe  Presente). 

1  should  or  woaM 

I  should  or  would 

I  should  or  would 

speak,  Ac. 

beUeve,  Ac. 

nourish,  Ae. 

Parl-erei. 

Cred-ereL 

Nutr-ireL 

—   eresti. 

—  eresti. 

—  irosti. 

—  erebbe. 

—  erebbe 

—  irebbc 

—  eremmo. 

—  eremmo. 

—  iremmc 

—  ereste. 

—  ereste 

—  irestc 

—  erebbero 

—  erebbero 

—  irebbero 
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Canditioiud  Past  (Condizionale  Paasato). 


I  should  or  would  havo 

I  should  or  would  have 

I  should  or  would  hairv 

spoken,  Ac 

believed,  Ac 

nourished,  dc 

Avrci       1 

AvresU 

Avrebb 
Avremmo 

parlato, 

ereduto, 

nittrito. 

Avreste 

Avrebbero 

Present  qf  the  Subjunetwe  (Congiuntivo  Presente). 


That  1  may  speak,  Ac    i  That  I  may  believe,  dc. 

Ch'  io  parl-i.  crednu 

—  L  —  a. 

—  L  —  a. 

—  iamo.  —  iamo. 

—  iate.  —  iate. 

—  ino.  —  ano. 


That  I  may  nourish,  dc 
nutr-a  (i*ca). 

—  a  {Uea). 

—  a  {itca) 

—  iamo. 

—  iate. 

—  ano     {isean^y. 


Imperfed  qf  the  SubJuncCioe  (Imperietto  del  ConginntiTo). 


If  I  spoke,  dc. 
6*  io  parl-assL 


•  assimo. 
-  aste. 
assero. 


If  I  believed,  dc 
cred-essi. 

—  essL 

—  esse. 

—  essimo. 

—  este. 


If  I  nourished,  dc 
nutr-issL 


—  isftimo. 

—  iste. 

—  issero. 


PreUrperfect  qf  the  Subjtmctioe  (Passato  Prossimo  del  Congiuntivo). 


That  I  may  have 
spoken,  dc. 
CV  io  abbia 
Che  tu  abbia 
Ch'  egli  abbia         I  parw 
Che  noi  abbiamo   |  lato 
Che  vol  abbiate 
Ch'  essi  abbiano. 


That  I  may  have 
believed,  dc 


ereduto. 


That  I  may  hav)s 
nourished,  dc 


nntrito. 


Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  dd  Congiuntivo). 


If  I  had  spoken,  dc 
S'  io  avessi 
Se  tu  avessi 
S'  egii  avesse 
8e  noi  avessimo 
Se  vol  aveste 
8*ei 


If  I  had  believed,  dc 


.P^^e«Kiuto, 


Iflhadnourishedyda 


nntrito. 
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IKPERATIVE  (Imperativo). 


Bpoak  (thou),  see  note  3, 

p.  476,  4te. 
Parl-a. 

—  i. 

—  iamo. 

—  ate. 

—  ino. 


BeUeve  (thou), 
Ac. 
Cred-i. 

—  a. 

—  iamo. 

—  ete. 

—  ano. 


Nourish  (thouX 
Ac 


Ntttr-i. 

—  a. 

—  iama 

—  iie. 

—  ano 


{uea.) 


III.  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 
06«.  Tofonn  the  passive  voice  the  Italians  use  to  place  before  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  active  verb  the  auxiliary  eMtere^  but  often  also,  and  more  elegantly, 
one  of  the  verbs,  ventre,  to  come ;  andttre,  to  go ;  reatort^  to  rest ;  rimanart^  to 
remain ;  Hare,  to  stop,  stay,  to  express  with  more  emphasis  a  coniinoance  ol 
ftctioii.*    (See  Lesson  XLil.  and  XLIX.) 

Prueni  of  the  InJinUivt  (Infinito  Presents). 

Essere  araato  or  amata,  to  be  loved. 

Ptut  qfthe  InfinUive  (Infinito  Passato). 

Essere  stato  amato  or  stata  amata,  to  have  been  loved. 

Prettnt  PartieipU  (Partidpio  Presents). 

Essendo  amato,  amata,  amati,  amate,  being  loved. 

P<ut  PorUdpU  (Participio  Passato). 

8tato  amato,  stata  amata,  stati  amati,  state  amate,  been  loved. 

INDICATIVE  (IndicaUvo). 
PreMtnt  (Presente). 


kosono 

or 

vengo 

amato. 

/em.  a, 

I  am  loved. 

Tusei 

u 

vieni 

amato, 

"     a, 

thou  art  loved. 

EgUd 

u 

viene 

'  amato. 

he  is  loved. 

Ellad 

(* 

viene 

amata. 

she  is  loved. 

Noisiamo 

If 

veniamo 

amati, 

"     e. 

we  are  loved. 

Voi  siete 

l( 

venite 

amati. 

"     e. 

you  are  loved. 

Bssisono 

(« 

vengono 

amati. 

\  ■■ 

they  are  loved. 

Essesono 

If 

vengono 

amate, 

VitnlodaiodahUH^ 

Vcnne  aceuta^i^ 

Vc  •  Jfiuj  biasimaie^ 

QueUa  voce  va  potta  yrima^ 

ye  rt$tai  (or  rtmoet)  maraoigUaio  (in- 
stead of  rufui  maravigliaio)f 

Bsoa  rum  ne  reath  ( fu)  pergwuoy 

I  dualU  ttaiino  s^^no)  qttt^caU  aUa  car- 
nzxOf 


*  BXAHPLBS  : 

,  He  is  praised  by  every  body 
She  was  accused. 
They  will  be  blamed. 
This  word  must  be  placed  at  the 
1  was  quite  siuprised  at  it. 


She  was  not  convinced  of  it 
The  horses  are  put  to  the  pa|ri}p|e. 
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loen 

Tueri 

Egltera 

EUaera 

NoieraTuno 

Vol  erayate 

BftieraDO 

Baseerano 


Imperfeei  (Imperfetto). 
or   veniya       amato,  fern,  a,    I  was  loved. 


▼eniTi  amato, 

TeniTa  amato, 

veniya  amata, 

yenivamo  amati, 

venivate  amati, 

▼eniTano  amati,  \ 

▼enivano  amate  I 


a,    thou  wert  lovacL 

he  was  loved. 

she  was  loved, 
e,    we  were    "j 
e,    you  were    I  loved. 

they  were  J 


lofui 
Tufostl 
EgUfu 
ElUfu 
Noi  fummo 
Vol  foste 
EssifuTono 
Esse  furoDO 


Preterite  definite  (Passato  Uimoto). 
or    venni  amato,  fern,  a,    I  was 


amato, 
amato, 
amata, 


venisti 

venne 

venne 

venimmo     amati, 

veniste        amati, 

vennero 

vennero 


amati, 
amate. 


thou  wert 
he  was 
she  was 
we  were 
]rou  were 

.  they  were 


loved. 


Preterperfeel  (Passato  Prossimo). 

losoDOStato  amato     h  have  been  loved,  Ac. 
10  sono  stata  amata     > 
Noi  siamo  stati  amati 
Noi  siamo  state  amate 


I  we  have  heeai  loved,  Ae. 


Ptupeifect  (Trapassato). 
lo  era  stato  amato,  Ac.  I  had  been  loved,  Ac 

Obo.  The  Prderite  Anterior  of  the  passive  voice:  iojui  ttato  widiapea 
participle,  is  not  used  in  Italian. 

Future  (Future). 

X*  sard  3r  verrd    amato  or  a,  Ac  I  shall  be  loved,  Ac 

FSiiure  Past  (Future  Perfetto). 

lo  sard  stato  amato,  Ac  I  shall  have  been  loved,  Ac 

Conditional  present  (Gondizionale  prescnte). 

lo  sarei  or  verrei       amato       or  amata,  I  should  be 

Tnsaresti       **  verresti    amato        "amata,  thouwouldst 
Eglisarebbe   "  verrebbe   amato,  he  would 

BUa  sarebbe       verrebbe  amata,  Ac.  she  should 


Idstbe     I, 
be  f 

dbe        J 


loved,  4f 


CondUumal  Past  (Condixionale  Passato). 
|o  sarei  stato  amato,  Ac.  I  should  have  been  tovedU 
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Prumi  qf  fht  SutffuneHpe  (CongiuntiTO  Presente), 
Che  k)  tla         or  venga     amato  or  amata,    that  I  may  be 
^  to  sia  "  Tenga     amato "  amata, 

^  egUaia        "  venga     amato" 

—  eUaaia        "  venga     amata" 
~-  noi  aiamo    "  veniamo  amati  "  amate, 

—  Toisiate      "  veniate    amatl 

—  eaei  dano   "  vengano  amati 

—  ease  siano  "   yengano  amate 


thit  thoa  mayst  be 
that  he  may  be 
that  she  may  be 
that  we  may  be 
that  you  may  be 

that  they  may  be 


^lored. 


SeSofossi 

—  tufoeai 

—  egli  fosse 
^  eUa  fosse 

—  noi  fossimo 
-»  voiibste 
«-  easi  fossero 

—  esse  fossero 


IvKfixftei  of  the  SubjuneHoe  (Imperfetto  del  Congiuntivo). 


venissi 
venissi 
Tenisse 
▼enisse 


amato 
amato 
amato, 
amata. 


or     amata. 


Ifl  weieloyedj^to. 


▼enissimo  amati      "     amate, 
venlste      amati      "      amate, 
▼enissero  amati, 
▼enissero  amate, 
Peifed  of  the  SubjuncHoe  (Passato  Prosdmo  del  Congiuntivo). 
Ch'  io  sia  stato  amato,  ^ 

Ch'  io  sia  stata.  amata,  Ac  (That  I  may  have  been  loFred, 

Che  noi  aiamo  stati  amati,  f  Ac. 

Che  noi  aiamo  state  amate,  Ac  J 

Plupetfeet  qf  Vu  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 
Se  io  fossi  stato  amato,  Ac  If  1  had  been  loved,  Ac 

»V.     MODEL    OP     THE     CONJUGATION    OP    A    REFLECTIVE 

VERB    OOVERNINQ    THE    ACCUSATIVE    (See    Lessons  XUIL 

and  XLIV.). 

InftnUive  Preeeni  (Infinito  Presente). 

Difendersi,  to  defend  one's  sel£ 

Ir^Uive  Poet  (Infinito  Passato). 

Essersi  difieso,  to  have  defended  one's  self. 

Preoent  Participle  (Participio  Presente). 

Difendentesi ',  defending  one's  selC 

<  The  participle,  joined  to  the  difierent  pronouns,  would  be  thus : 


Preoent. 
Difimdendomi,  defending  myselt 


DUendendoti, 
Di&ndendofli, 
DiiiNidendoci, 
Difinidendovi, 
Difendendosl, 


thyself. 

himself  or 

herselt 

ourselves. 

yourselves. 

themselves. 


Perfect, 
Essendoml 

Essendoti 

Essendosi 

Essendoci  1 


having  defended 
myself. 
^g;    having  defended 
8  thyself. 

»     having  defended 
himself  or  herself 
having  defended 
ourselves.  4 


Essendovi  (^  g;    having  defended 
yourselveiu 
having  defended 
themselves 


Essendosi 
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PartieipU  Pad  (Panieipio  Punto). 

Difesasi,  Uefended  one's  ielfc 

Difesisi,  | 

DUesesiJ 

INDICATIVE  (Indlcatlvo). 
Preamt  (Preiente). 


I  defend  mjraelL 

thou  defendest  thysed 
( he  defends  himself. 
I  she  defends  herselfl 

we  defend  onrselyes. 

you  defend  yourselvea. 

they  defend  themselTes. 


Hi  difendeva. 
Tl  difendeyL 
SI  dlfendeva. 


Bli  dlfesi.. 
TldilendestL 

SidifeM. 


Mi  Bono 

Tisei 

Sid 


lo  mi  difendo, 
Tu  ttdifendi, 

5«f"  U  difende, 

EUa> 

Noi  ci  difendiamo, 

Vol  vi  difendete, 

5j^  I  si  difendono, 

hnperftci  (imperfetto). 
I  defended  myseli;  Ac. 

Ci  difendevamo. 

Vi  difendevate. 

Si  difendevano. 

Prderite  Dejtniie  (Passato  Rlmoto). 
I  defended  myself;  <&c. 

Ci  difendemmo. 
Vi  difendeste. 
Si  difesero. 

Preterpetfed  (Passato  Prosslroo). 
I  have  defended  myself;  Ac. 
Ci  siamo  i 


difeso ;  fern,  difesa^. 


Visiete 
Slsono 


^  dlfesi  ;/m.difeM. 


Mi  era  f 

Tiera  >  difeso ; /em.  difesa. 


Pluperfect  (Trapassato). 
I  liad  defended  myself  Ac. 
Ci  eravamo 


Si  era) 


Vi  eravate 
Sierano 


dife8i;/ein.difiBia 


Miftti      1 

Tifosli    >difiB80;/em.difesa. 

Sifo        9 


PreteriU  AnUrior  (Passato  Rimoto  oomposto). 
I  had  defended  myself;  Ac 
Ci  fummo  ) 


Vi  foste 
Si  furono 


^difesi;/em.difese. 


V  The  reflectiye  verbs  in  Italian  being  considered  as  passive,  take  in  ibidi 
compound  tenses  the  mmdliar^  eeeere,  which  agrees  in  gender  and  nnmber  with 
thei 
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m  difenderd. 
Ti  difenderaL 
Si  difendera. 


Mi  sard    ^ 

Ti  sarai   >  difeso ,  fem,  difesa. 


^isani    ) 


Mi  difendereL 
Ti  di&nderesti. 
Si  difenderebbe. 


PiUurt  Pr—ent  (Futuro  knperfetto). 
I  sliall  defend  myself  dc. 

Ci  dijfeiidereino 
Vi  difeoderete. 
Si  difenderanno. 
Futurt  Past  (Futuro  Perfetto). 

I  shall  have  defended  myself,  Ac 
Cisaremo   \ 
I     Vi  sarete     >dife8i;/em.  difeML 
<     Si  saranno  / 


CondUional  PrtMtnt  (Condirionale  Presente). 
1  should  defend  myself  Ac. 

Ci  difenderemmo. 
Vi  difendereste. 
Si  difenderebbero. 
CondUional  Past  (Condizionaie  Passato). 
I  should  have  defended  royseli;  Ac 
Ci  sareouno      \ 


difeai;/em.difeM. 


—  voi  vi  difendiate. 

"■**^   ^sidifendano. 

—  esse  ) 


Misarei      x 

Ti  saresti   v  difeso ;  fem,  difesa.  Vi  sareste 

Sisarebbe  )  Sisarebbero      ) 

Present  qfthe  mbjunetive  (Congiuntivo  Presente). 
That  I  may  defend  myseli^  Ac 
Che  lo  mi  difenda.  Che  noi  ci  difendiamo. 

—  tu  ti  difenda. 

"■*{[*"  lak  difenda. 

—  elia  > 

ImperfeeC  qfthe  Subjtmetive  (Imperfetto  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  1  defended  myself  Ac 
Se  mi  difendessi.  i     Se  ci  difendessimo. 

—  ti  difendessi.  —  vi  difendeste. 

^  si  difendessc  I     —  si  difendessero. 

PreSerperfert  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Passato  Prossimo  del  Codgiuntivo). 
Ttiat  I  may  have  defended  myseU;  Ac 
Che  mi  tS   J  Che  ci  siamo  \ 

—  tisia     > difeso; /em.  difesa.  —  vi  siate  > difesi ; /mk  difete. 

—  si  sia      /  —  si  siano   1 

Phtperfeet  qf  the  Subjunctive  (Trapassato  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  I  had  defended  myseU;  Ac 


Semifossi  x 

^Ufossi    Sdifew; /em.  difesa. 

"  si  fosse  7 


Se  ci  foselmo 

—  vi  fosie     I 

—  si  fossero 


difesi;/ai 


IMPERATIVE  (Imperativo). 
Difenditi,  Defend  thyself. 

Non  ti  difenderei  do  not  defend  thyself. 

Si  difenda  egli,  let  him  defend  himself. 
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Difendiamod, 
Difendetevi, 
Si  difendano  m 


let  US  defend  onraenrss. 

defend  yourselves. 

let  them  defend  themselrea. 


f    MODEL  OP  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  A  REFLECTIVE   YKRl! 
QOVERNINQ  THE  DATIVE  (See  Le«on  LIV.). 

b^tniiiot  Pre$$iU  (Infinite  Preaente). 

Procurarae^  to  get,  procure  it. 

InJbnUvoB  Pad  (Infinito  Pasaato). 

EaaerM^o  procurato,  to  have  got  it 

Prttent  PartidpU  (Partidpio  Preaente). 

Procurandofefo,  getting  it. 

PgrtieipU  Pad  (Participlo  Pasaato). 

Procuratote2(s  got  it. 

INDICATIVE  (Indicadvo). 
Prttent  {Pretente). 
1  get  it,  Ac. 
lo  fiulo  procuro.  x  Noi  ee  lo  procuriamo. 

TvlUIo  procuri.  Vol  ve  lo  procurate. 

gjjf  Itelo  procunu  g^  Itelo  procurano. 

Imperfect  (Imperfetto). 
I  got  it,  Ac  I     lo  me  Zo  procuraTa,  Ac 

PreUriU  DeJtnUe  (Pasaato  Rimoto). 
I  got  it,  Ac  I     lo  nulo  procurai,  Ac. 

PreUrperfeet  (Passato  Prossimo). 
I  have  got  it,  Ac. 

Noi  ee  lo  alamo    "] 
procurato.  Voii^etoaiete       Lrocural* 

Plupafed  (Trapassato). 
I  had  procured  it,  Ac  \     Meh  era  procurato,  Ac 

Preterite  Anterior  (Pasa&to  Rimoto  composto). 
I  had  procured  it,  Ac.  |     MeloM  procurato,  Ac. 

FSiture  PreBtnt  (Futuro  Imperfetto). 
1  shall  procure  it,  Ac  \     Melo  procurerO,  Ac 

Puture  Past  (Pu.-uro  Perfetto). 
I  shall  have  procured  it,  Ac  \     Meh  sard  profontoi,  4ta. 


lomelo  aono  "^ 
Tntehaei      I 
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CandiihntU  Prttmti  (Condizlonale  PiaseDte). 
A  tlioiiM  procure  it,  Ac.  [     lo  me  lo  proenrerei,  Ae. 

CondUUmal  P<ut  (Condizlonale  Paesato). 
I  should  haye  procured  it,  «ftc  \     Melo  sarei  procurato,  Ac 


Preient  of  the  SujbfuneHce  (Congiuntivo  Preaente). 
That  I  may  procure  it,  Ac 
Che  io  me  lo  procuri.  Che  noi  ee  lo  procuriamo. 

—  tu  <6  lo  procurL  —  voi  ve  2o  procuriate. 

—  eUa  \*^^ procurL  [^  ^^  leeU procurlno. 

Imperfect  qf  the  Subjvnetioe  (Imper£Btto  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  I  procured  it,  Ac.  \     S*[omeh  procuraaai,  Ac 


Preterpeifect  ^  the  Sutjunctive  (Paasato  Proasimo  del  Congiuntifo). 
That  I  may  have  procured  it,  Ac 


Che  io  me  Ho  sia 
—  tutehiAh 


}Che  noi  c«  lo  damo     "t 
procw«to.  -TolMtod«te       I 


procuratou 


Pluperfeet  of  the  Suifjimetide  (Trapasaato  del  Congiuntivo). 
If  1  had  procured  it,  Ac  \    S*  io  me  lo  foad  procurato,  Ac 

IMPERATIVE  {ImpenUioo). 

Procurai^  Procure  (thou)  it 

Non  tdo  procurare,  do  (thou)  not  procure  it. 

-    8e  lo  procuri  egU,  let  him  procure  it 

Procuriamoee/o,  let  ua  procure  it 

Procurateve2o,  procure  (ye)  it 

8e  lo  procurino  easi,  let  them  procure  it 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONJUGATION  OP  THE  REGULAR 
VERBS. 

Z.  The  final  e  of  the  infinitives  in  ore,  ere,  and  ire,  may  be  dropt  before  a 
vowel  aa  well  aa  before  a  consonant  (except  before  •  followed  by  a  consonant), 
witoont  an  apostrophe  being  put  in  its  stead.    Ex. 


Egii  vuol  far  questo. 
Voglio  Itgger  questo  libro. 
Non  dormir  punto. 


He  wishes  to  do  this. 
I  wish  to  read  this  book. 
Not  to  sleep  at  aU. 


B.  Thd  dropping  of  the  final  vowel  may  also  take  place  before  a  ornsonant 
in  those  persons  of  the  verbs  which  end  in  m/o^  and  have  the  accent  on  the  lasl 
syllable  but  one.    Ex. 
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We  wero  satisfied. 
We  Bball  be  praised. 
We  love  sincerely. 


Siam  liberi  {huUad  qf  iiamo). 
Envam  contenti  {indsad  ^  eraTsmo) 
Sarem  lodatl  {ynaitad  of  saremo). 
Amiam  dnceramente  {jtMUad  of  amia 
mo). 

But  when  the  accent  rests  on  the  last  syllable  but  two  the  last  vowel 
De  dropped.    We  could  not  say : 

Po99im^for  f&ssimo  colperoU.  Were  we  guilty. 

AvtBaitn^for  ay^selmo  Teduto.  Had  we  seen. 

Amamim^  for  amiaaimo  tutti.,  Did  we  love  alU 

C.  The  abbreviation  may  further  take  place  in  all  the  third  persons  plural 
that  have  noorro  for  their  ending,  as : 

Aman,  they  love;  sen  ton,  they  feel ;  inHead  of  amano,  sentono. 
Amavan,  they  loved ;  amaron,  they  loved ;  instead  of  amavano,  aroaroneu 
Amasser,  did  they  love ;  potrebbe,  they  could ;  avrebber,  they  would  have ; 
instead  of  amassero,  protrebbero,  avrebbero. 

D.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  jwfeUo  rimoto  is  often  abridged  in  mora 
than  one  manner,  as : 

huUad  qf  andarono,  they  went  {  you  wiUJind:  andaron,  andaro,  andAr. 
"     **  furono,      they  were ;       "       "       furon,      furo,      fur. 

E.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of  verbe  In  ere  often  Kms* 
the  final  e  when  it  is  preceded  by  /,  r,  or  n,  as : 

Si  mttd  dire,  they  use  to  say, 

Si  duol  dl  questo,  they  are  sorry  for  it, 

Cid  tal  molto,  this  is  worth  much, 

Fiio/fiire,  hewiUdo, 

Also^ 
Par,  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  parere,  to  appear, 
Pen,       "  "         porre  (ponere),  to  put, 

TUn,       "  "         len^re,  to  hold, 

VUn,       "  "         venire,  to  come, 

Riman,   **  '*         rimanere,  to  remain, 

Son,  1st  pers.  sing,  and  3rd  pers.  plur.  of  esgere  to  be, 

I.  ov  THB  VBBB8  IK  are. 

1.  Verbs  whose  infinitives  end  in  care  or  gare  insert  an  A  aa  often  as  ^  or  t 
meets  with  e  or  i.    Ex. 

Preoent. — Cerco,  I  seek;  eerchi  (not  eem),  thou  seekest;  cerchiama,  we 
eeek,  dc. 

Future, — Cerekerb,  I  shall  seek ;  eertherai,  thou  wilt  seek ;  eerdurtt,  he  will 
seek ;  cerchtremo,  we  shall  seek,  Ac. 

Present  Subj.—Ch*  lo  cerchi,  that  I  may  aeek,  Ac ;  eerthiamo,  that  we  may 
■eek ;  eerchiate,  that  you  may  seek ;  certkmo,  that  they  may  seek. 

2.  When  the  infinitive  ends  in  ciare,  glare,  gliare,  and  sdare,  the  letter  i 
must  be  left  out  as  often  as  it  meets  with  i  or  «.    Ex. 


instead  of  mele. 

a 

It 

duoU. 

M 

ct 

vale. 

(C 

cc 

vuoie. 

instead  of  pai  f 

(( 

"  pane 

Cf 

"  iiene. 

(( 

"  viene. 

(( 

"  rimane. 

re  to 

be. 

mmo. 
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To  tb/etten,  to  eat,  to  addse,  to  leaTC 

Thou    threatenest,    eateftt,    adyisest, 

leaveat. 
1  shall  threaten,  eat,  advise,  leave. 

I  should  threaten,  eat,  advise,  leave. 


MhuKeiare,  mangiare^  eontigtiairCi  fa*- 
TV  minacdf  mangif  coruigK^  UucL 

lo  mtnaecsrbi  numgerbt  amMglitrd^ 

lateerd. 
lo  minaeeereif  mangerei,  eonai^lierei, 

hucereL 


3.  But  in  verbs  whose  first  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
has  ihe  accent  upon  the  letter  t,  the  second  person  singular  must  be  written 
with  »t.    Ex. 


I  send,  I  spy. 

Thou  sendest,  thou  splest. 


T\t  Irirnt,  tu  tpH. 


II.  ON  THB  VBBBS  IN  ere, 

1.  The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  verbs  in  ere  takes  place  in  the  perfeUo  ri' 
moio^  and  the  past  participle.  Very  few  verbs  in  ere  have  in  this  tense  the  re- 
gular ending  In  ei,  and  even  those  that  have  it,  may  take  also  the  irregular  ending 
in  etti^  as  may  be  seen  above  in  the  conjugation  of  credere^  which  has  cretUi 
uid  eredeUi^. 

2.  To  know,  therefore,  the  perfetto  rimoto  of  those  verbs  which  have  not 
the  regular  ending  et,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  first  person  singular. 
That  once  known,  the  third  person  singular  is  formed  from  it  by  changing  { 
into  e ;  and  from  this  again  the  third  person  plural  is  formed  by  joining  to  it  ro. 
The  remaining  three  persons  are  always  formed  regularly.    Ex. 


TV  pUaee,    Preterite  definite :  I  pleas- 
ed. 
He  pleased,  they  pleased. 

Thon  pleasedst,  wt  pleased 

You  pleased. 

To  write.    Pret  del  I  wrote. 
He  wrote,  they  wrote. 

Tnou  wrotest,  we  wrote. 

Ton  wrote. 


Piaeere^   Pert  rimoto :  piacquL 

3rd  pers.  sing,  piaeque :  3rd.  pers.  pluv. 

jriacquero. 
2nd  pers.  sing,  piaeeeti;  1st  pers.  plur. 

piaeemmo, 
2nd  pers.  plur.  piaeeste, 
Serivere.    Perl  Rimoto :  terieeL 
3rd  pers.  sing,  tcritees  3rd  pers.  plur. 

ecrieeero. 
2nd  pers.  sing,  ecriveeti;  1st  pers.  plur. 

eeriTfemtnOm 
2nd  pers.  plur.  seriveeU. 


3.  a)  Of  the  verbs  in  ere  the  following  have  the  double  form  in  the  petfelio  ru 
TjotOf  i.  e.  the  regular  in  «,  and  the  irregular  in  eUL 


*  Here  the  pronunciation  renders  the  letter  i  again  necessary. 

*  In  Tuscany  the  ending  in  eUl  seems  to  be  preferred. 

21* 
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xi^iniHiV0» 


PttfaUo  Rimoto. 


Partkipio 


lat/orm, 
Bfldstei, 


Aflsistere,  to  assist, 

Desistere,  to  de^t. 

Esistcre,  to  exist. 

Insistere,  to  insist. 

Resistere,  to  resist 

Sussistere,  to  subsist 
Battere,  to  beat, 

Combattere,  to  fight. 
Compiere,  to  accomplish,  compiei, 

Ernpiere,  to  fill. 
Credere,  to  believe, 
Esigere,  to  exact, 
Fendere,  to  split, 
Premere,  to  roar, 

to  shudder, 
Gemere,  to  groan, 
Mietere,  to  mow, 
Pendere,  to  hang, 
Perdere,  to  lose, 
Premere,  to  press, 
Rlcevere,  to  receive, 
Serpere,  to  creep, 
Solvere,  to  dissolve, 
Splendere,  to  shine, 
Stridere,  to  creak, 
Vendere,  to  sell, 


battel, 


credei, 
esigei, 
fendei, 
iremel, 

gemei, 

mietei, 

pendei, 

perdei, 

premei, 

ricevei, 

serpei, 

solvei, 

splendei, 

stridei, 

vendei, 


assistetti, 


battettii*, 

compietti, 

credetti, 
esigetti, 
fendetti, 
fremetti, 

gemetti, 

mietetti, 

pendetti, 

perdetti, 

premetti, 

ricevetti, 

serpetti, 

solvetti, 

splendetti, 

stridetti, 

▼endetti. 


asuistitn 


battuto. 

corapiuto. 

creduto. 
^satto. 

fendato  (fiBSso). 
finemuto. 

gemuto. 

mietuto. 

penduto. 

perduto. 

premuto. 

ricevuto. 

serputo. 

soluto. 

Bplendnto. 

striduto. 

▼enduta 


The  following  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one  have  also  tb%  ptr- 
fetto  rimoto  f  n  et  and  etti : 

Cadere,  to  fall,  cadei,  cadetti,  caduto. 

Dovcre,  to  owe,  dovei,  dovetti,  dovuto. 

Godere,  to  enjoy,  godei,  godetti,  godnto. 

Potere,  to  be  able  (can),      potei,  potetti,  potuto. 

Sedere,  to  sit,  sedei,  sedetti,  seduto. 

Temere,  to  fear,  temei,  temett],  temuto. 

Ob».  Some  have,  besides  the  two  mentioned  forms  in  ei  and  etU,  a  third  form 
in  «t.  Of  these  three  forms  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  em- 
ployed.   They  are  the  following : 


Assolvere,  to  absolve^         assolvei, 

Risolvere,  to  resolve. 
Chiudere,  to  shut,  chiudel, 


assolvetti  and 
assolsi, 

chludetti  and 
chiasi, 


^asaolnto, 
cassolto. 

chiuso. 


^^  The  ending  in  eUi  is  generally,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  avoided  in  verbs 
Slaving  in  their  radicals  one  or  two  <*«.  N.  B.  The  greatest-part  in  eUiue  now 
;iuite  obsolete. 
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JPtrftito  IHinotOm                     i 

Pari.  Pom. 

Ist/orm. 

1 
Zndform. 

Cedere,  to  yield, 

cedei, 

cedetti  and 

(ceduto, 
ccesso. 

cessi, 

Concedere,  to  grant 

Lucere,  to  shine, 

lucei, 

lucetti  and  lussi, 

ludnto. 

Perdere,  to  lose, 

perdel, 

perdetti  and 

{ perduto, 
cperso. 

penri, 

Peranadere,  to  penmade,     perauadei, 

persuadetti  ofuf 

persuaso. 

persuasi, 

Dissuadere,  todiasnade,  diaauadel,  Ac. 

Preaumere,  to  presume,     presume!, 

presumetti  and 

presnnto. 

presunsi, 

Renders,  to  rm^. 

rendd, 

rendetti  and 

(renduto^ 
Creso. 

resi. 

Spenders,  to  qpend. 

spendei, 

spendettiond 

speso. 

• 

spesi, 

2;"«|u,drlnk. 

berei, 

ibevetU  and 
i     be^yi, 

>beYuto. 

b)  The  following  fiTe,  and  their  compounds,  have  thepei/ettoHnurfo  in  09111 

Piacere,  to  please. 

piacqnl, 

piaduto. 

Olacere,  to  lie,  to  be  situate,        giacqni, 

giaduto 

Tftceie,  to  be  silent, 

tacqul, 

taduta 

Nuocere,  to  hurt, 

nocqui. 

noduto 

Nascere^  to  be  bom, 

nacqui. 

e)  The  following  three  in  Ui  .*^ 

Avere,  to  have^ 

ebU, 

aTUto. 

Conoscere,  to  know, 

conobbi, 

conosdittQi, 

Ciescere,  to  grow, 

crebbi, 

oresdnto* 

d)  The  following  two  in  ddi  ^— 

Cadere,tofia], 

caddi, 

caduto. 

y  edere,  to  see. 

Jyidi, 

I  reddi,  (antiquated^ 

«)  The  following  two  in  ppi:^ 

yednto, 
Tisto. 

Rompers,  to  break. 

ruppi, 

rotto. 

Sapere,  to  know, 

seppi, 

sapnto. 

/)  The  foUowing  two  In  w* :— 

bevnto. 

Parere,  to  appear, 

parri, 

^paruto, 
Cparso. 

g)  The  following  two  in  K  and  iti.-^ 

Yolere,  to  be  willing. 

▼oUi, 

Tohito. 

to  wish, 

Teneie,  to  hold, 

tenol. 

tenuto 
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h)  All  the  otber  verba  In  ere  have  die  perfeUo  rimoio  in  H  or  mi^  and  die  pup 
partidpk  in  m,  to,  or  «to.    1  he  foHowing  it  an  alphabetical  liat  of  them. 

Ob9.  DerivatiTe  and  compound  Terbs  follow  the  aame  coi^ugation  as  tlieif 
aimple.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  monosyOablcal  partidea  a,  a,  dio, 
/no,  ra,  m,  stij  double  the  following  consonant,  when  it  is  not «  impura  (i.  e.  a 
followed  by  a  consonant),  as :  accorrere,  to  run  up ;  opporrcy  to  oppose ;  dabbau 
honest ;  frammeUerty  to  put  between ;  raggiungertf  to  rejoin ;  mKcfUutUre^  tm 
shut  up ;  ntddwidcre^  to  subdiyide,  Ac 

Pvitiut  jitTtonA 

JnJImiivo,  deW  buUctUieo  Perfetto 

Pre$enU.  rimoio. 

Accendere,  to  light,  accendo,  accesi,  aceeso. 

Riaceendcre,  to  re-lcindle  (See  aboTe  Obs.). 
Accorgersi,  to  perceire,      accorgo,  aootrai,  acoorto. 

Scorgere,  to  notice  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
AfHiggere,!  to  afflict,  aSLifOPf  afflissl,  aflUtto. 

Appendere,  to  hang  up,       appendo,  ^ippeai,  appear. 

Sospendere,  to  delay  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
Ardere,  to  bum»  ardo,  arai,  arao. 

Aacondere,  to  conceal,        ascondo,  ascoai,  5  ••***"^» 

Nascondere,  to  hide  (See  the  above  Oba.). 
Aaaolvere,  to  obsolve,         aasolvo,  aaaotai,  aaaolto. 

Risolvere,  to  resolve  (See  the  above  Oba.). 
Assorbere,  to  absorb,  assorbo,  assorsi,  aasorta 

Assumere,  to  assume,         assumo,  assunai,  aaaunta 

Presumere,  to  presume  (See  the  above  Obs.). 

Riassumere,  to  re-aasume  (See  the  aame). 
Chiedere,  to  aak,  chledo,  chieai,  chleata 

RiafaJedere,  to  demand  (See  the  above  Obs.). 
Chiudere,  to  ahut,  chiudo,  chiad,  etdoMiw 

Conchiudere  {or  Concludere),  to  infer,  ' 

Kacludere,  to  exclude, 

Jnchiudere  {or  Includere),  to  indoae, 

Racchiudere,    i^,  enclose, 


Kaccmudere,    i^,  enclose, 
Richiudere,      U  include, 
Rinchiudere,    ^ 
Schiuderc^  to  open,  to  exclude^ 
Socchiadere,  to  shut  up, 


» (See  the  above  Obe.) 


Cingereor   >  ^^^^      j  clngo.  ^^  ^^ 

Cignere,   )  <  cigno, 

»  Verbs  having  a  vowel  before  gero,  donble  the  letter  g,  as :  l$ggortf  to  read , 
Uggo,  I  read ;  Uggi,  thou  readest ;  Ugge^  he  reads ;  Itggiamo^  we  read ;  Uggd^ 
you  read  ;  Uggono,  they  read,  Ac.  There  Is  further  to  be  remarlted  that  verbs 
ending  in  ggere^wre,  and  arre,  as:  qff^iggere^  to  afflict;  ecrivtrcy  to  write; 
trarrcy  to  draw,  double  in  the  perftUo  rimoio  the  latter  «,  and  have  in  the  past 
oarticiple  it,  e.  g.  q^un,  ocri^oi,  irams  afflitto,  acrUto,  trattOw 
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h^Miltioo, 


deW  indieaH90 
pretenU, 
Aocingerel  or  aodgiierai,  to  prepars 
one*!  self  (Sea  the  aboTe  Oba.). 
^>gUere,aar)  j  cogUo. 

Corre,        >      *         '  ( colgo, 

Accogliere  <»r  accorre,  to  recciTe,  >  .g^  ^^  ^^^^ 

[  up,  > 


rimoto. 


oolai, 


PartkipU 


Kaccogliere  or  raccorre,  to  collect,  to  pick  i 


,.  (See  the  above  Ob*.). 


caoco, 
delodo, 


eoaal, 
deliul, 

I  (See  the  above  Oba.) 
difendo.  dUeal, 


Connettere,  to  connect,  connetto,  eonneaali 

Correre,  to  run,  ^    corro,  coni| 

Aoeonrere,  to  ran  up, 

Concorrere,  to  concur, 

Diacorrere,  to  dlacourae, 

Inoorrere,  to  incur, 

Percorrere^  to  run  over, 

Ricorrere,  to  have  recourae, 
Cuocere,  to  boil,  to  cook, 
Delttdere,  to  delude, 

Alludere,  to  allude, 

Illudere,  to  delude, 
Difendere,  to  defend, 

Ofiendere,  to  ofiend  (See  the  above  Oba.). 
Diacutere,  to  examine,  discuto,  diacuaal. 

Diatinguere,  to  diaringulah,  diatingo,  dlatinai, 

Ratinguere,  to  exUngulah  (See  the  above  Oba.). 
Dividere,  to  divide,  divido,  dlviai, 

Suddividere,  to  aubdivide  (See  the  above  Oba.). 

Dolere,  to  ache,  \^i,  <»oW. 

Erigere,  to  erect,  erifo,  ereari, 

Eapellere,  to  expel,  eapello,  eapnlai, 

Impellere,  to  impel  (See  the  above  Oba.). 

esprimo. 


(See  the  above  Oba.) 


colto. 

Oba.). 
oonneaao 


ootto. 
deluao. 


difeao. 

diacuaao 
distinto. 

diviao. 

doiuto. 

eretto. 
aapnlao. 


Eaprimere,  to  expreaa, 

Opprimere,  to  oppreaa, 

Compriroere,  to  compreaa, 

Deprimere,  to  depreaa, 

Imprimere,  to  impreaa, 

Sopprimere,  to  aappreaa, 
iilggere,  to  fix. 

Affiggere,  to  poat  up, 
Crocifiggere  (or  cradfig- 

gere),  to  cracli>, 
Preflggere,  to  prefix, 
Sconfiggere,  to  conquer, 
Traflggere,  to  pierce, 

*  Verba  in  glUre  change  thla  ending  in  the  perfetio  rimoto  into  fti,  and  In  tha 
oaat  participle  into  tto,  e.  g.  sciogUere^  to  untie— acio^  ocioUo;  togUert,  to  Uy 
hold  of— Arffi,  totto,  Ac 
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Fingere,  to  feigo, 
Fondeiv,  to  melt, 

Confondere,  to  confound, 

Diffondere,  to  pour  out, 

Infondere,  to  infuse, 

RUbndere,  to  restore, 

Trasfondere,  to  pour  from  one 
vessel  to  another, 
Frangere,  to  break, 

Infrangere,  to  break  to  pieces,   ) 

Rifrangere,  to  reflect,  \ 

Frlggere,  to  fry, 

Aggiungere,  to  add, 
Ck>ngiungere,  to  join, 
Disgiungere,  to  disjoin, 
Raggiungere,  to  rejoin, 
Soggiungere,  to  add,  reply, 

Sovraggiungere,  S     ""*'*^"» 
Incidere,  to  make  an  incision, 

Circoncidere,  to  circumcise, 

Decidere,  to  decide, 

Recidere,  to  cut, 
Intridere,  to  knead, 
Leggere,  to  read, 

Eleggere,  to  elect, 

Rileggere,  to  read  over  again, 
Mergere,  to  phmge, 

Immergere,  to  immerge, 

Sommergere,  to  submerge^ 
M ettere,  to  put, 

Aromettere,  to  admit, 

Commettere,  to  commit, 

Compromettere,  to  compromise, 

Dimettere,  to  discontinue^ 

Dismeltere,  to  dismiss, 

Frammettere,    )  ^   , 

Intromettere,  to  let  in, 
Ommettere,  to  omit, 
Permettere,  to  permit, 
Premettere,  to  put  before, 
Promettere,  to  promise, 
Rimettere,  to  remit, 
Sconunettere,  to  lay  a  wager. 


ddP  JndicaUvo 
pretenU. 
fingo, 
fondo. 


Peff€tt9 
risnoto. 
^nai, 
fiisi, 


fioto. 


(See  Obs.  above.) 

frango,  frami, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 
friggo,  frisri, 

giungo,  giunsi. 


>  (See  Obs.  above.) 


franto. 


fritta 
giunto. 


incido. 


indai, 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


intrisi, 
lessi. 


intrido, 
leggo, 

>  (See  Obs.  above.) 

mergo, 
{  (See  the  above  Obs.) 

metto^  mifli, 


intriso. 
letto. 


(Sae  Obs.  abovt.) 
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dslP  JbuUetUivo 
preatnte. 


metto, 


Jfettere,  to  put, 

Smettere,  to  dismfti^ 

Somroettere,    >         .     . 

Sottomettere,  S 

Trasmettere.  to  transmit, 
Mordere,  to  bite, 
Mungere  and  \ 

Mugnere.    5'^™«>^» 
Muovere,  to  move, 

Commuovere,  to  disturb, 

Dismuovere,  to  stir  up, 

Promuovere,  to  promote, 

Rimuovere,  to  remove, 

Smuovere,  to  pervert, 
Negligere,  to  neglect, 
Opprimere,  to  oppress, 
Percuotere,  to  strike, 

>Scuotere,  to  shake,     J  (See  Obs.  above). 

Riscuotere,  to  exact,  ) 
Piangere,  to  weep,  piango, 

Pingere  and  Pignere,  to  paint,  pingO} 

Dipingere,  to  depict  (See  Obs.  above). 


I  (See 


moido, 
muDgo,  > 
mugno,  5 
muovo. 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


Degligo, 

opprimo, 

percuoto. 


TtMOlO* 

misi, 


ParHcwto 
paa$ato. 


Obs.  above.) 


Porgere,  to  reacli, 

Prendere,  to  take, 

Apprendere,  to  learn,  to  hear, 
Comprendere,  to  comprehend, 
Intraprendere,  to  undertake, 
Riprendere,  to  retake, 
Sorprendere,  to  surprise, 

Proteggere,  to  protect, 

Pungere,  to  sting, 

Radere,  to  shear, 

Redimere,  to  redeem, 

Reggere,  to  reign,  to  govern, 
Con-eggere,  to  correct, 
Ricorreggere,  to  correct  again, 
Dirigere,  to  direct, 
Erigere,  to  erect, 

Ridere,  to  laugh, 


porgo, 
prendo, 


morsi, 
mtmsi, 
mossi, 


iiM^essi, 
oppress!, 


piansi, 
pinsi, 

porsi, 
presi, 


mnnto. 


) 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


proteggo, 

pnngo, 

rado, 

redimo, 

reggo, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 
rido, 


protessii 
punsl, 
rasi, 
redensi, 


Deridere,  to  deride  (See  Obs.  above). 
Rimanere,  to  remain,  limango, 

Rispondere,  to  answer.  ilspondo, 

Corrispondere,  to  agree  with  (See  Obs.  above). 

Rodere,-to  gnaw,  rodo, 

Corrodere,  to  fret  (Sea  Obs.  above). 


rial, 

rimasi, 
risposi, 

rosi, 


negletto. 
oppresso 
peroossa 


pianto. 
pinto* 

porto. 
preso. 


protstto 
punto. 
raso. 
redento. 
retto. 


riso 

r  rimasto 

^rimaso. 

risposta 
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Ii^finUim. 


PfffeUo 
rimoto, 

■oeld, 


J^rima  perwna 
d6£  Indicaivoo 

Scerre,      )  <  sccglio, 
Prescegliere,  to  select  (See  Obs.  abore). 
Scendere,  to  descend,  sceudo, 

Ascendere,  to  ascend,  > 

Condiscendere,  to  condescend,  /  .g^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  Obs.) 

Discendere,  to  descend,  f 

Trascendere,  to  exceed.  J 

Sclogllere,or  ?  ^^  unUe.  \  "^^Iff*   \  scioW, 

Sciorre,      S  ^  i  sdoglio,  > 

Disciogllere  or  disciorre,  to  dissolve  (See  Obs.  above). 


PariiafiA 
pamaio, 

•celto. 


Bcrivo, 


SBorgo, 
C  surgo, 


Scrivere,  to  wrlt6| 

Ascrivere,  to  ascribe, 
Descrivere,  to  describe, 
Inserivere,  to  inscribe, 
Prescrivere,  to  prescribe, 
Resorivere,  to  transcribe, 
Soprascrivere,  to  superscribe, 
Sottoscrivere,  to  subscribe, 
Trascrivere,  to  copy, 

^f^^*^}  to  rise, 
Surgere,    ) 

Risorgere,  to  resist, 

Insorgere,  to  rise  against, 
Spargere,  to  spread, 
Spendere,  to  spend, 
Spergere,  to  waste, 

Aspergere,  to  sprinlcle, 

Ck)8pergere,  to  besprinkle, 

Dispergere,  to  disperse, 

Splgnere,   > 

Reepingere.;^^^^ 

Respignere,  ) 

SospingercK^    ^^ 

Sospignere,  > 
StringeroorK    ^^^^^ 
Strignere,    ) 

Astringere,     Jtoforce, 

Costringere,   ) 

Restringere,    ?  to  restrain, 

Rlstringere,    ) 
Struggere,  to  dissolve, 

Dfstruggerc,  to  destroy  (See  Obs.  above). 

SveUere,  to  puU  out,  \  ■^®"®» 

)  Bvelgo^ 


soiflsi, 


sdolto. 


scntto. 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


Jsorri, 
(  sursi, 


I  (See  Obs.  above.) 


spargo, 
spendo, 
spergo, 

(See  Obs.  above.) 


spingo. 


kSee  Obs.  above.) 


stringo, 


1 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


struggo, 


sparsi, 

spesi, 

spersi, 

I 
qtinsi, 

fltrinai, 
Btmssi, 


sortu. 

sparso. 

speso. 

spersa 

q>intow 
stretto. 


■relto. 
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deW  IndkttHoo 


1 


InfiniiiBo, 

T^aSsn,  to  lead, 

Attendeite,  to  wait, 

CkmteBtlere,  to  contend, 

Estendere,  to  stretch, 

Intendere,  to  undorstand,  I  (See  above  Obs.) 

Pretendere,  to  pretend, 

Sopiintender^  to  superintend, 

Sottintendere,  to  understand, 
Tergere,  to  wipe,  '     tergo, 

'^^eZ  ]  •*"  ^^^  ^**'"'  ^^'^^ 

Intingere,  to  steep,  ^ 

Attingere,  to  reach,  >  (See  Obs.  abore.) 

Ritingere,  to  die  again,  *  ) 

Togliere  or  >  ^       , 

To™.  r°"^ 

DistogUere  or  distorre,  to  divert ) 

from, 
Ritogliere  or  ritorre,  to  retalte, 
Torcere,  to  twist, 

Contorcere,  to  wring, 
Ritorcere,  to  twist  agdn, 

Valere,  to  be  wortli, 

Preralere,  to  prevail  (See  Obs.  above). 
Uoddere,  to  Icill,  uccido, 

Ancidere  (podieal),  to  IiiU  (See  Obs.  above). 
Ungere,  to  anoint,  ungo, 

Vincere,  to  vanquish,  vinco, 

Convfaicere,  to  convince  (See  Obs.  above.) 

Vivere,  to  live, 

Rivivere,  to  revive^ 

Soprawivere,  to  survive, 
Volgere,  to  turn, 

Awolgere, 

Rawolgere,  ^  to  wrap  up, 

Rinvolgerct 

Sconvolgere,  to  invert, 

Stravolgere,  ) 


PerfeUo 
rimoto, 

tesl, 


PtirHeipik 


tarsi, 
tins], 


Jtolgo,  I 
i  toglio,  S 

>  (See  Obs.  above.) 

torco, 
I  (See  Obs.  above.) 
▼algo. 


tolsi, 


torsi, 


I,  volgo, 

,  >  to  wrap  up, 

.♦.;™^  l(See01 


vivo, 
>  (See  Obs.  above.) 


valsl, 

uecisi, 

inisi, 
vinsi, 

vissi, 


terso. 
tintd. 


tolto. 


tort0. 


fvalso, 
vaJuto. 

ncciso. 


nnta 
vinto. 

C  vivnto, 
(  vissuto 


volto. 


Travolgere,  ) 


to  overturn, 


(See  Obs.  above.) 


OBSKBVATIOirS. 

A.  Verbs  ending  in  tccere,  glitref  nere,  aere^  are  contracted  in  the  infinitlvfl^ 
0  that  tliey  have  two  infinitives,  L  e.  the  andent  Latin,  as :  adducere,  to  ad- 
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d«oe;  eogUtre^  to  gather;  pmurtf  to  put|  iraere  (and  traggere),  to  dnw;  and 
the  modem  contracted  in&iitive,  as :  addurrCf  eorrct  porre^  trwrr^.  The  aeeood 
contracted  Infinitive  is  generally  used ;  from  it  are  formed  the  future  and  the 
present  conditional,  as :  addurrd,  eorrb,  porrdf  trarrdf  and  addmrrei^  eorret^ 
porreif  trarrti.  All  the  other  tenses  are  formed  from  the  ancient  tnHnitiTe,  as 
from  oondueertf  Pros.  candueOf  eondueif  conduce^  Ac  Impeifect :  esncbfceooi  Ac 
Impeif.  subj.  eondueeatt,  Ac, 

In  the  following  verbs  the  infinitive  is  contracted,  aild  the  contraction  main- 
tained for  the  future  and  present  conditional  t—- 

Jnjlnilico.  Pretente,         Perfdio     ParUeioio       Fuhtra, 

rinutio,        patmto. 
Addurre,  to  adduce.  adduce,  addussi,       addotto,         addnrrS. 

inriead  qf  adducere, 
Condurre,    inMttad  qf  conducere,  to  conduct. 


deducere,  to  deduce, 
introducere,  to  Introduce, 
producere,  to  produce, 
riconducere,  to  reconduct, 
riducere,  to  reduce, 
riproducere,  to  reproduce 
eeducere«  to  seduce, 
traduoorc,  to  translate. 


jbevo, 


pongo, 


Dedurre,  " 

Introdurre,      " 

Produrre,         " 

Ricondurre,     " 

Ridurre,  « 

Siprodurre,     " 

Sedurre,         " 

Tradurre,        " 
Bere,  to  drink,  tn- 
&Uad  (ff  bevere, 
Porre,  to  put,  in- 
atead  pf  ponere. 
And  so  all  those  compounded  from  it,  as 

Anteporre,  to  prefer. 

Apporre,  to  impute. 

Comporre,  to  compound. 

Contrapporre,  to  oppose. 

Deporre,  to  depose. 

Disporre,  to  dispose. 

Esporre,  to  expose. 

Frapporre,  tc  interpose. 
Trarre,  to  draw,  in- 
dtad  of  traere. 
And  90 : 

Astrarre,  to  abstract 

Attrarre,  to  attract. 

Contrarre,  to  contract. 

^"^,'^     ^  to  gather, 
cogUere,   i 


bewi, 
posi, 


bevmo,        herrd^ 


posto, 


po0d. 


traggo, 


Ccolgo,  > 
icoglio,  5 
Jscelgo,  > 
\  sceglio,  5 


Imporre,  to  impose. 
Opporre,  to  oppose. 
Posporre,  to  postpone. 
Preporre,  to  pre&r. 
Proporre,  to  propose. 
Soprapporre,  to  put  upon. 
Sottoporre,  to  subdue. 
Supporre,  to  suppose. 
'  trassi,  tratto. 


trand 


Detrarre,  to  detract. 
Estrarre,  to  extract. 
Sottrarre,  to  deliver. 


colsi, 
scelsl, 


colto, 
scelto, 


C  corrd  or 
(   cogtierdu 
C  Bcerrdor 
i  sceglierd 


*  In  the  verbs  in  glicre  the  contracted  form  is  generally  prefiBrred  in  poetrj 
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M^ybnhvOm 


In'^Hntt* 


Petfttto 
rimoto, 
>   scioM, 

E      told, 


ParH/eipio 
aciolto, 


i^Vitero 


^onear        ^^  untie,      i^j'^^* 
Bciogliere,     >  ( scioglio, 

^""^l^  ^otake,         J**>^f»     \      told,  tolto, 

togUere,        >  I  togllo,    >  '  ' 

06#.  £.    Besides  these,  there  are  those  verbs  in  ere  that  have  (like  oo^e)  the 

accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one;  they  are  not  contracted  in  the  infinitive, 

but  in  the  future  and  conditional,  where  they  reject  the  letter  e  of  the  last 

syllable  but  one,  as : 


sciorrdor 
scioglierd. 

torrd  or 
toglierd. 


Fuhtro. 

CoruUzUmaU. 

Avere,  to  have. 

Avrd, 

avreL 

Dovere,  to  owe. 

Dovrd, 

dovreL 

Potere,  to  be  able  (can). 

Potrd, 

potrcL 

Sapere,  to  know. 

Saprd, 

saprei. 

Vedere,  to  see. 

Vedrd, 

vedret 

Parere,  to  appear. 

Parrd, 

parrel. 

Ob9,  C.    But  when  the  verbs  in  ere  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but 

one),  end  in  nere  and  iere,  the  letter  n  or  /  is  in  the  contraction  ch^iged  into 

r.  as: 

PtUuro.  Candixionaf 


Rimanere,  to  remain. 
Tenere,  to  hold. 
Dolere,  to  hurt 
Yalere,  to  be  worth. 
Volere,  to  be  willing. 

Rimarrd,                   riraarrw 
Terrd,                       terrel. 
Dorrd,                      dorreL 
Varrd,                      varrel. 
Yonbt                    vonreL 

CONJUGATION  OP  A  VERB  WITH  TWO  INPINITIVBfl 

Preaent  qf  the  InfinUtte, 
Addnrre,  to  allege ;  formerly  adducere. 

Preeent  PartieipU, 
Adducendo,  alleging. 

ToMl  of  the  InJbniUoe, 
4vere  addotto,  to  have  aUeged. 

Paet  PartieipU 
Addotto,  alleged. 

Present  of  ti 
laliei 
Adduc-o, 
Adduc-i, 
Adduc-e. 

he  Indkatice. 

fe,Ac. 

Adduc-iamo, 

Adduc-ete, 

Adduc-ono. 

Adduc-eva, 
Adduc-evi, 
Adduc-eva 

Imperfect, 
1  alleged,  Ac 

I     Adduc-evamo 

Adduc-evfttt, 

1     Adduc-evano 

Paeeato  Rimoto. 

Adduse, 

Adduc-estt, 

Addusse. 

lalleg 

ed,  <frc 

Adduc-emmc 

Adduc-este 

Addussero 
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rTtttrpttJtn* 

Ho  addotto,  Ac.       I  have  aUegcd,  Ac 

PluperfteL 

Areva  addotto,  Ac.       I  had  alleged,  Ac 

PrtUriU  AnUrior  {PoBmUo  Rimoto  Campoti^ 

Ebbi  addotto,  Ac.       I  had  alleged,  Ac 

Future  Present  or  Simple. 

I  shall  allege,  Ac. 

III 

\     Addurr-emo, 
j     Addurr-ete, 
Addurr-anno. 

Future  Past.  (Foturo  Perfetto). 

Avrd  addotto,  &c,       I  shall  have  alleged,  Ae. 

Conditional  PresenL 

I  ahould  allege,  Ac 

AddttiT-ei, 

Aaaunr-ead, 

Addurr-eDbe. 

Addurr-emmo, 

Addurr-eate, 

Addorr-ebbero. 

PoMt  CondiHonaL 

ATFd  addotto,  4to.       I  ahould  have  alleged,  «Ck 

Present  qf  the  Subjunctive, 

That  I  may  allege,  Ac. 

Addae-a» 
Addac-a, 
Adduc-a 

;    Adduc-iamo, 
Adduc-iate, 
Adduc-ano. 

Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive, 

If  1  alleged,  Ac 

Addnc-eaai, 
Addoceasi, 
Adduc-eaae. 

A/lduc-eaaimo, 

Adduc-eate, 

Adduc-eaaero. 

Preterperfect  qf  the  Subjtmctive, 

Che  abbia  addotto,  Ac.    Tnat  I  may  have  alleged,  Ac 

Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive. 

S*  io  aTe%rl  addotto,  Ac.    If  I  had  alleged,  Ac 

Imperative. 


Adduc-i,  allege  (thou). 
Noo  addurre,  do  Dot  allege. 
Adduc-a,  let  him  alleg«» 


Addnc-iamo,  let  nn  aHegc 
Adduc-ete,  allege  (ye). 
Adduc-ano,  let  them  i 
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III.  ON  THE  VERBS  IN  tre. 
Of  the  rerbs  in  ire  only  the  foUowing  are  entirely  regular . 


hijlniti90. 

PresmU. 

PerfeUo  rimoto. 

Participio  pauato. 

Aprire,  to  open, 

apro, 

aprii  (apersi), 

aperto. 

BoUire,  lo  boil, 

boUo, 

boliii. 

boUiio. 

Convertire,  to  convert, 

converto. 

convertii, 

convertito. 

Coprire,  to  cover. 

oopro. 

coprii  (copersi), 

coperto. 

Cuchre,  to  sew, 

CQcio, 

cucii, 

cucito. 

Dormire,  to  sleep. 

doruio, 

dormii. 

domiito. 

Fuggire,  to  flee, 

fiiggo, 

fuggil, 

fuggito. 

Partire,  to  depart, 

parto. 

partii. 

partito. 

Pentirsi,  to  repent, 

mi  pento. 

mi  pentU, 

pentito. 

Seguire,  to  follow, 

seguo. 

seguii. 

seguito. 

Sentire,  to  feel, 

sento, 

sentii. 

sentito. 

Servire,  to  serve. 

servo. 

servli, 

servito. 

Soffrire,  to  suffer. 

sofiro, 

sofirii  (sofiersi), 

sofferto. 

Sortire,  to  choose, 

sorto. 

sorUi, 

sortlto. 

Vestire,  to  clothe. 

vesto, 

vestii. 

vesUto. 

The  remaining  verbs  in  irt  differ  frcm  the  above  regular  form  in  so  much 
that  they  end  in  ttie  present  tense  in  i»oo.  This  irregularity  also  takes  place  in 
the  present  of  the  subjunctive  and  imperative,  as  has  been  shown  heretofore  in 
the  conjugation  of  nidrir§  (p.  477). 

There  is,  however,  still  some  doubt  existing  with  respect  to  the  first  and 
second  persons  plural  of  these  verbs}  for  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  some 
luiian  authors,  JimtehiamOt  tnUruehiamOf  &c^  as  well  as :  Jbuamo,  nulriamo, 
are  employed.  Modem  authors,  however,  seem  to  incline  for  the  regubr  form 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  (as  in  nutrire,  p.  477),  except,  notwith- 
standing, where  a  double  meaning  is  to  be  avoided ;  as  in  ttie  verbs :  ardirt^  to 
dare;  aUtrrirty  to  frighten;  mardrt^  to  rot;  wmaltirt^  to  digest;  &c.  where 
ardiamo^  aUerriamo,  morciomo,  tmaUiamOf  are  avoided,  not  to  mistaite  them  for 
the  first  person  plural  of  ardert^  to  bum;  aUerrarty  to  throw  down;  marciart^ 
to  march  ;  maltare^  to  enamel. 

Tlie  following  verbs  and  their  compounds  terminate  almost  always  in  itos. 
Those  marked  with  a  cross  (t)  have  also  the  regular  form,  as :  abborrire—abboT' 
rifco,  abborro :  but  the  form  in  isoo  is  preferred  in  conversation,  the  other  in 
poetry  and  the  didactic  style. 


InJtrUiivo. 

Pretente. 

PerfeUo  rimoto. 

Abolire,  to  abolish. 

abolisco. 

abolii. 

abolito.    \ 

tAbborrire,  to  abhor. 

abborrii, 

abborrito 

Arricchire,  »o  enrich. 

arriochisco, 

arricchli, 

arriccliito. 

Arroesire,  to  blush, 

arrossisco, 

arrossii. 

arrossito. 

Bandire,  to  banish. 

bandisco. 

bandii, 

bandito. 

Capire,  to  understand. 

capisco. 

capii. 

capito. 

Colplre,  to  strike. 

colpisco. 

colpii. 

oolpito. 

Compatire,  to  pity. 

compatisco, 

oompatli, 

coropatito. 

Concepire,  to  conceive, 

ooncepisco. 

concepii, 

conoepita. 

Digeriiro,  to  digest, 

dig«riBC0k 

dJgerii. 

digMita.     ^ 
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ParHdpio} 
eseguito. 
fiorito. 
gradlto. 
iinpaxzito. 
incnidelito^ 
langulto. 
patito. 
peri  to. 
spedito. 
tradito. 
ubbidito 
unito. 

Obt.  The  verbs  aprire^  to  open ;  ooprirt^  to  cover;  rkoprir^  to  cover  again ; 
tcoprire^  to  uncover ;  qferire,  to  offer ;  as  also  diferire^  to  differ ;  prfffferire^  to 
utter ;  •offerirt^  to  suffer ;  have  a  double  perfeUo  rimoto^  viz.  the  regular,  as  : 
apriif  qferii^  &c.,  and  an  irregular,  as  operH^  q/feni^  Ac.    Ex. 

Aprii    or   apargi^  apriati,    apri  or 
aper»e. 


Iflftniiha, 

PreaaOe. 

Perfe^rtmOo. 

Eseguire,  to  execute, 

esegulsco, 

eseguii, 

Fiorire,  to  blossom, 

fiorisoo, 

fioril, 

Gradire,  to  approve. 

gradisco, 

gradll, 

timpazzire,  to  grow  mad. 

Impazzisco, 

Impazzil, 

Incrudelire,  to  grow  cruel,  incrudelisco, 

incrudeUl, 

^Languire,  to  languish, 

langulsco. 

langull. 

Patire,  to  suffer, 

patlsco. 

patil, 

Perlre,  to  perish, 

perisco, 

peril, 

Spedire,  to  dispatch, 

spedisco. 

spedil, 

Tradlre,  to  betray. 

tradisco. 

tradU, 

Ubbldlre,  to  obey, 

ubbmisco. 

ubbldil, 

Unlre,  to  unite, 

unisco. 

unU, 

I  opened,  thou  openedst,  he  opened. 
We,  you,  they  opened. 


AprimmOf  apriaU^  aprirono,  or  aptr' 


Ob».  A.  h^ftuxrt  (also  in^tuere),  to  Influence,  has  in  the  perfetto  rimoto  only 

Obe.  B,  The  verb  apparire,  to  appear,  and  its  compound  eomparire,  to  appear, 
have  In  the  perfetto  rimoto,  besides  the  regular  form  In  u,  another  In  vi^*  as : 


I  appeared,  thou  appearedst,  he  ap- 
peared. 
We,  you,  they  appeared. 


Apparii  and  apparvl,  apparisti,  ap- 

pari,  and  apparve. 
Apparimmo,   appariste,    apparixooo 
and  apparvero. 

Obs.  C.  Of  the  verbs  In  ire  the  following  three  are  contracted  in  the  future 
and  conditional : 

To  die,       morire,  future    morr^  conditional  morrti. 

To  ascend,  »alire,       "         sarrd,  "  Barrel  (poetical). 

(In  prose)  sallrd,  "  sallreL 

To  come,    venire,  verrd,  "  verrel. 

06«.  D.  The  only  one  of  the  verbs  in  ire  that  has  a  contracted  infinitive  is 
^ire,  formerly  dicere^  to  say. 


1.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  IN  are. 
There  are  only  four  irregular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  viz.— 
Andare^  to  go ;  fare  (formerly/acere),  to  make,  to  do ;  cbzre,  to  give ;  Hare,  <■> 
stand. 


<  This  double  form  in  the  ptrfdto  rimoto  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  douliic 
infinitive  of  the  verbs }  for  we  find  also  appart/re^  eomparerey  though  the  kttsr 
be  not  used. 

N.  B.  The  Italian  language  is  very  rich  in  the  verbs  in  iscv. 
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Tbtsy  aie  eolQagitad  in  the  fi>UowSDg  manner: 


Aii&4Ba,  te  go. 

EMere  andato,  to 
have  gone. 

Andando,  geing. 

Andato,  gope. 

I  go,  Ac. 
Vado  (or  vo), 
▼as, 
▼a, 
andiamo, 


▼anno, 

I  wont,  Ac. 

And-ava, 

and-avi, 

and-ava, 

and-avamo, 

and-avate, 

and-avano. 

I  went,  did  go, 

Ac 
And-ai, 
and-aati, 
and-d, 
and-ammo, 
and-aste, 
and-arona 


I  IiaTo  gone, 

&c 
Sono  andato,  Ac. 

I  had  gone,  Ac. 
Era  andato^  Ac 


InftnUive  Present 
Faub,  to  do.  Dabb,  to  give. 

InftnUice  PoiL 

Aver  fiitto,  to  Aver  dato,  to 

have  donow  have  given. 

PartidpU  Presmt, 
Facendo,  doing.        Dando,  giving. 

PartidpU  PasL 
Fatto,  done.  Dato,  given. 

PreaetU  Indicative. 


I  do,  Ac 

Faccio  {or  fo), 

fid, 

f^  (&oe), 

fiiodamo, 

fate, 

fiinno. 


I  give,  Ac 

Do, 

dai, 

diamo, 

date, 

danno. 


I  did,  Ac 

Fac-eva  (/«a), 

lac-evi, 

fac-eva  (/co), 

lac-evamo, 

fiiO'Cvate, 

fac-evano. 


Itnperfeet. 


I  gave,  Ac. 

Da-va, 

da-vi, 

da-va, 

da-vamo, 

da-vate, 

da-vano. 


Stabb,  to  stand. 


Easere    state,   U 
have  stood. 


Stando,  standing 

State,  stood. 

I  stand,  Ac 

Sto, 

stai, 

sta, 

stiamo, 

state, 

stanno. 

I  stood,  Ac 

Sta-va, 

sta-vi, 

sta-va, 

sta-vamo, 

sta-vate, 

sta-vano. 


PreteriU  DefiniU  (  Passato  Rimoto). 

I  did,  did  do,  1  gave,  did  give, 

Ac.  Ac. 

Feci  (/ct),  Diedi  (detO), 

fac-esti,  desti, 

fece(/e',/eo),  diede  {dii,  dette), 

fac-emmo,  demmo, 

&o-este,  deste, 

fecero  (/eTino, '  diedero  (dienmOf 

ferono),  dettero). 

Preterperfed  (Passato  Prossimo). 
I  have  done  I  have  given, 

(mi^de),  Ac.  Ac 

Ho  fatto,  Ac  Ho  dato,  Ac 

Pluperfect. 
I  had  done  I  had  given,  Ac 

(made),  Ac 
Av0Tafcno,Ac       Aveva  dato,  Ac 


I  stood,  did  stent. 

Ac. 
Stetti, 
stesti, 
stette, 
stemmo, 
steste, 
stettero. 


I  have  stood,  Ac 
Sono  suto,  Ac. 

Ihad  stood, Ac 
Bnt  ftato^  Ae. 
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FreUriie  Anterior  (Passato  Rimoto  Composto). 


I  had  gone,  Ac. 

I  had  done,  Ac 

1  had  given,  Ac 

I  had  Stood,  Ac 

Fui  andato,  Ac 

£bbi£itto,Ac 

Ebbi  dato,  Ac 

Fui  stato,  Ac 

Futwt. 

I  fhall  gOf  Ac. 

I  shall  do  or 

IshallorwiU 

I    shaU    or    wil. 

make,  Ac. 

give,  Ac 

stand,  Ac 

And-rd, 

Fa-rd, 

Da-rd, 

Sta-rd, 

and-rai. 

fa-ral. 

da-rai, 

sta-rai, 

and-r^ 

fa-rg, 

da-ri, 

sta-ri, 

and-remo, 

fo-remo, 

da-remo, 

sta-remo, 

and-rete, 

fo-rete. 

da-rete, 

sta-rete, 

and-ranno. 

fa-ranno. 

da-ranno. 

BU-ranno. 

PuhcrePiuL 

I  shall  hare 

I  shall  have 

I  shall  have 

I    shaU    have 

gone,  Ac. 

done,  Ac. 

given,  Ac 

stood,  Ac 

Sard  andato, 

Avrd  £Eitto,  Ac 

Avrd  dato,  Ac 

Sard  stato,  atota, 

andata,  Ac. 

Ac. 

CondUumal  PreeenL 

I  shoald  go,  Ae. 

I  should  do,  Ac 

1  should  give,  Ac 

I  should  standfAc 

And-rei, 

Fa-rel, 

Da-rei, 

Sta-rei, 

and-restl, 

fa-resti, 

da-resti. 

sta-resti, 

and-rebbe, 

fa-rebbe  {ia)f 

da-rebbe. 

sta-rebbe. 

aod-remmo, 

fs'temmo, 

da-remmo. 

sta-reromo, 

and-reste, 

fa-reste. 

da-res  te. 

sta-reste, 

andrebbero. 

fin-rebbero  {iano). 

da-rebbero. 

sta-rebbero. 

CondUumal  Piui. 

I  ahonld  here 

I  ahould  have 

I  should  have 

I  should  ba^e 

gone,  Ac 

done,  Ac 

given,  Ac. 

stood,  Ac 

Sarei  andato,  an- 

Avrei iatto,  Ac 

Avrei  dato,  Ac 

Sarei  stato,  statai 

data.  Ac 

Ac 

Prueni  qfihe  Subjundwe. 

That  I  may  go, 

do  or  make, 

give, 

Stand, 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Che  io  vada, 

&ccia, 

dla. 

stia, 

che  tu  vada, 

facda, 

dla, 

stia, 

cho  egli  Yada, 

iaccia, 

dia. 

Btla, 

che  nol  andiamo, 

fecciamo, 

diamo. 

stiamo, 

che  voi  andiate. 

&cciate, 

diate, 

stiate, 

che  esal  vadano. 

facdano. 

diano  {dieno). 

stiano  (9tSeno) 

hnperfeet  qftfu  Subjunctive, 

If  I  went,  Ac. 

made,  Ac. 

gave,  Ac 

stood,  Ac 

Se  io  and-aasi. 

fac-essi, 

d-essi. 

st-essi, 

ae  tu  and-asai, 

fjBic-essi, 

d-essi. 

st-essi, 

t'cgll  and-aase. 

£Bic-eese, 

d-esse^ 

st-cssa, 

86  Doi  and-asrimo, 

&c-essinio, 

d-esaimo, 

8t-6SslOIO| 

•e  voi  and-aate, 

fiic-esta, 

d-aste, 

st-eeke, 

a^eglinoaiid-aaaero. 

fko-assaro. 

d-cMaro. 

it^^taeia 
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Ptrftet  ffthe  Subjundite, 


UA 


Thit  I  may  ha?e 

may  have  done, 

may  have  given. 

may  have  stood, 

gon««  Ac. 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Ac. 

Che  io  sm  aodato, 

abbia  fatto,  Ac. 

abbia  dato,  Ac. 

sia  stato,  stiita. 

andata,  Ao, 

Ac. 

Pluperfect  offfu  SubjuneHvt. 

Ifl  had  gone, 

had  gone, 

had  given, 

had  stood. 

4to. 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac. 

8e  fossl  andato, 

aveaei  fatto,  Ac. 

•  aveaai  dato,  Ac. 

fossi  stato,  stata. 

andata,  Ac. 

Ac. 

InptTatioB, 

Va,  go  (ihou), 

Fa,  do  (Ihou), 

Di,  give  (thou). 

Sta,  stand  (thou), 

non  andare,  go 

non  fare,  do 

non  dare,  give 

non  istare,  do  (thou) 

(thou)  not, 

(thou)  not, 

thou  (not). 

not  sund, 

▼ada,  lei  him 

dia,  let  him 

Btia,  let  him  stand, 

SO, 

do. 

give. 

andiamo,  let  us 

&cclamo,  let  us 

dlamo,  let  us 

stiamo,  let  us  stand, 

go. 

do. 

give. 

andate,  go  (ye), 

fete,  do  (ye), 

date,  give  (ye). 

state,  stand  (ye). 

Tadano,  let  them 

fecciano,  let  them 

diano,  let  them 

stiano,     let     them 

go. 

do. 

give. 

Ob9.  A,  Verbs  compounded  of  dair$  and  Hare,  such  as :  ttcmvdare^  to  assist ; 
3ircondartj  to  encompass ; — occottore,  to  approach ;  caniraatare^  to  resist ;  odart^ 
to  oppose ;  coatart^  to  cost ;  rtatart^  to  rest,  are  regular ;  except,  ridare^  to  give 
again,  which  is  coi^'ugated  like  dart,  to  give ;  and  topraatare  or  tmnutart^  to 
superintend,  to  threaten,  which  is  conjugated  like  tiart,  to  stand. 

Ob«.  B,  Verbs  compounded  oifart,  as:  diafure,  to  undo;  rifare,  to  repair | 
todd^farCf  to  satisfy ;  •opraffart,  to  overpower,  Ac  are  always  irregular  like 
/'ore,  to  do. 


II.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  IN  ere. 

Preliminary  ObeervatiofM.—lt  the  learner  has  studied  well  all  that  we  said  on 
the  irregularity  of  the  Italian  verbs,  he  has  In  the  following  irregular  verbs  only 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  present  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive, 
and  in  order  to  know  this  he  has  only  to  remark  the  following :— 

When  an  irregular  verb  has  in  the  firat  person  singular  of  ihe  present  tensa 
other  consonants  than  those  of  the  infinitive,  as— in  poterty  where  it  has  poem 
instead  oipotOy  it  retains  those  consonans  also  In  the  first  and  third  persons  plu- 
ral,  as :  poeeiamo,  we  can ;  poeaonOy  they  can,  and  in  all  thfe  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent of  the  subjunctive,  as:  jfoeaa^  I  may  be  able;  poeeiy  thou  mayest  he  aolei 
poeeciy  he  may  be  able ;  poeeiamo,  poesiaU^  poaeano.  The  imperfect  of  the  Indica- 
tive and  that  of  the  subjunctive  are  always  regularly  formed  froqo  the  ii^finitiTt^ 
Ex.  inf.  pot-ere;  imperl  ind  po^eaa;  impert  subj.  poi-^eei,  Ac. 


?? 
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h^,  prt§,  Pot^ra,  to  be  able  (ctn). 
t^f.  paH,  AT«r  potuto,  to  have  been 
able. 

FrsHfU  indie. 
Poaao,  I  ean,  Ac.  Ch'  k)  poaaa,  that  I  may  be  ahli^  Ae 

Pnoi. 

Pud  {jntoU). 
Poaslamo. 
Potete. 
PossoDO  (pomie). 

hnperf.  Poteva,  Ac.    I  could,  Ac. 

PerfeUo  rimot.  Potel  (;>oM^,  potestl,  potd,  potemmo,  poteate,  poterono  (poM- 

Un)\  I  could,  Ac. 
Imperf.  tubj,  Se  poteaal,  Ac    If  I  could,  Ac. 
Putvrt.  Potrd,  potrai,  Ac    I  ahaU  be  able,  Ac 
Ccnd,  pre9.  Potrei  (polrta),  potreati,  Ac    I  should  be  able,  Ac 


Pre$,  part.  Potendo,  being  abla» 
Past  pari.  Potuto,  been  able. 


Prt9ent  nJff, 
Ch'  k)  poasa,  that  I  may  be 
Che  ttt  poaaa  (pettO. 
Ch*  egli  poaaa. 
Che  not  poaalamo. 
Che  vol  poasiate. 
Ch'  egUno  poaaano. 


h^,    preB.    DoTire,    to    be    obUged 

(must). 
hif,  patt.    Aver  dovuto,  to  have  been 

obUged. 

PreBOit  ind, 
Vevo  ((Mbo,  dcggio),  I  must, 

Ac. 
Devi  (deC). 
Deve  (debbey  dee). 
Dobblamo  (deggiamo). 
Dovete. 
Devono  ((ie6&oiu>,  deggiono), 

hnperf.    Doveva,  Ac    I  was  obliged,  Ac 

Per/,  rim.    Dovei  (dovetUjf  dovesti,  dovd  (dovette),  dovenmio,  doveste,  dovet* 

tero,  I  was  obliged,  Ac 
Imperf.  ntbj.    Dovessi,  Ac    If  I  were  obliged,  Ac. 
Future.    Dovrd,  dovrai,  Ac    I  shall  be  obliged,  Ac 
Cond.  prei.    Dovrei,  Ac    I  should  be  obliged,  Ac. 


Prta.  part.    Dovendo,  being  obliged. 
PoitparL    Dovuto,  been  obUged. 


Ch'  io  debba  (deggia\  that  I  may  bt 

obliged,  Ac 
Che  tu  debba  {deggic^. 
Ch'  egli  debba  {deggia). 
Che  noi  dobblamo  {deggiamo), 
Che  voi  dobbiate  {deggiat£j. 
Ch'  egiino  debbano  {deggiami^. 


h\f.  pre». 

b^.poML 

wilUng. 


Volgre,*to  be  willing. 
Aver  voluto,  to  have  been 


PreM,  pari.    Volendo,  being  willing. 
Paat  part.    Voluto,  been  wiUlng. 


^rm.  ind.    VogUo  (fo^),  vnol,   vnole,  vofl^lamo,  voleta^  vogfioncH   I 
WilliB|r,  Ac 
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Pr$8.  9ttbf    Che  io  voglia,  ta  vogUa,  egli  voglia,  Yogllamo,  YogBata,  TOgKan*. 

that  I  may  be  willing,  Ac.^ 
fmperf.    VoleTa,  *c.    I  waa  willing,  Ac 

Per/,  rim.    Volli,  volesti,  voile,  volemmo,  voleate,  Yollero,  I  waa  willing,  4c 
Imperf,  9ubj.    Se  voleasi,  Ac,  if  I  were  wiUlng,  Ac 
Fuhire.    Vond,  Yorrai,  Ac    I  ahall  be  willing,  Ac 
Cond,  p^§».    Vonrei,  Yorreati,  Ac    I  ahouk)  be  willing,  Ac 


Inf.  pru     Sol6re,  to  be  accuatomed. 
Inf.  past.    E&aere  aolito,  to  haYe  been 
accuatomed. 


Pres.  part.    Solendo,    being    accna* 

tomeid. 
Past  part.    Solito,  been  accoatomed. 
PrcM.  ind.    SogUo,   auoli,   anolo,   aogliamo,    aolete,   aogHono,  I   am  acona* 

tomed,  Ac. 
Pret.  mbj.    Ch'  io  aoglia,  che  ta  aoglla,  ch'  egli  aoglia,  aogtiamo,  aogliate, 

aogllano,  that  I  may  be  accuatomed,  Ac 
Imperf.    Soleva,  aolevl,  loleYa,  Ac.    I  waa  accuatomed,  Ac 
Imperf.  eubj.    Se  io  aolesai,  tu  aoleaai,  egli  aoleaae,  Ac    If  I  waa  accua- 
tomed, Ac 

Obe.  Thia  Yerb  la  defectlYe,  and  the  tenaea  wanting  are  generally  made  up 
by  meana  of  the  paat  participle  with  eseere,  aa :  io  aono,  Io  era,  Io  fui,  io  aard 
aoUto,  Ac 


5. 


Inf  prei.    Sap^re,  to  know. 
bif.    pott.     AYer    aaputo,    to    haYe 
known. 


Pree.  part.    Sapendo,  knowing, 
PoMt  part.    Saputo,  known. 


Pres.  imUe.    So,  aai,  aa,  aapplamo,  aapete,  aanno,  I  know,  Ac 

Pres.  subj.    Ch*  io  aappia,  tu  aappia,  egli  aappia,  noi  aapplamo,  Yoi  aapplatt^ 

eaai  aappiano,  that  I  may  know,  Ac 
hnpetf.    SapeYa,  aapcYi,  Ac.    I  knew,  Ac 

Perf  rim.    Seppi,  aapeati,  aeppe,  aapemmo,  aapeate,  aeppero,  I  knew,  Ac 
Imperf.  subj.    Se  Io  aapeaai,  tu  aapMai,  egli  aapeaae,  Ac    If  1  knew,  Ac 
Puiure.    Saprd,  aapral,  Ac    I  ahaU  know,  Ac 
CmtL  prts.    Saprei,  aapreati,  aaprebbe,  Ac    I  abould  know,  Ac. 
hnperoHim.    Sappi,  aappia,  aapplamo,  aappiate,  aappiano,  know  thou,  Ac 


h^,  pres.    Ved^re,  to  aee. 

Ii^.  past.    AYer  Yeduto,  to  haYe  aeen. 


6. 
Pres.  pari,    Vedendo  {veggend^  \ 

ing. 
Pa^  part.    Veduto  (vif2o),  aeen. 


*  The  irregular  Yerba  in  lire  (with  the  accent  on  the  laat  ayllable  but  one),  aa 
wsUre;  doUre^  to  grlcYe;  valh'e,  to  be  worth,  and  their  compounda,  take  in  the 
llrat  peraou  ^,  which  ia  retained  in  the  peraona  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary 
ObaerYationa  (p.  506).  In  dol£re  and  toUre  g  may  precede  or  follow  the  letter  J; 
aeept  In  the  firet  and  aecond  peraona  plural,  where  the  aoft  aoand,  d^fflUmm^ 
isglUUt  is  preferred  to  the  hard,  daigldamQ^  dcigldaU> 
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Ptc9.  ind,     V©do  {ttggo^  veggio\  vedl,  vede,  yedlamo   {ptggia.mo\   Tedeta 

vedono  {vtggonOy  veggiotw)^  I  see,  Ac. 
Pres.  sitbj.     Ch'  io.  tu,  egli  veda  {vegga,  vtggia)t  nol  vedlamo  (veggiamo),  4ke^ 

timt  I  may  see,  dc.< 
Imperf,    lo  vedeva,  tu  vedevi,  &c.    I  saw,  &c. 
Perf.  rim,    Vidi,  vedesti,  vide,  vedemmo,  vedeste,  videro,  I  saw,  Ac 
Imperf.  mbj.    Se  io  vedessi,  tu  vedessi,  Ac.    If  I  saw,  Ac. 
Future.    Vedrd,  vedrai,  Ac.    I  shall  see,  Ac. 
Cond.  jtrt»,    Yedrei,  vedrestl,  vedrebbe,  Ac.    I  should  see,  Ac 
Imperative.   Yedi,  veda  {vegga\  vediamo  (9^^9110),  vedete,  vedano  {veggcmo)^ 

see  thou,  Ac. 


Inf.  pres.    Sed€re,  to  sit. 
Ij\f.  past.    Aver  {or  essere)  seduto,  to 
have  sat. 


Pre».  part.     Sedendo  (t^gendo),  sit- 
ting. 
Past  part.    Seduto. 


Preg.  ind.    Sledo  {aeggo^  *eggio)f  siedl,  siede,  sediamo  {aeggiamo)^  sedeto,  sie- 

dono  {teggono^  aeggiono)^  I  sit,  Ac. 
Pres.  subj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  sieda  {aeggOy  •eggia)^  sediamo  {teggiamo\  sediale 

{aeggiate)f  siedano  {aeggano,  aeggiamo\  that  I  may  sit,  Ac. 
hnp.    Sedeva,  sedevi,  Ac    I  sat,  Ac. 
ParJ.  rim.    Sedei  {aedetU\  sedesti,  sedd  {aeddte)^  sedemmo,  sedeste,  sederono 

'  {aedeitero\  I  sat 
Imperf.  aubj.    Se  io  sedcssi,  tu  sedessi,  Ac.    If  I  sat. 
Future.    Sederd  (poet.  aedrd)t  Ac.    I  shall  sit,  Ac. 
Cond.  prea.    Sederei,  &c    I  should  sit,  Ac 
Imperative.   Siedi,  sieda  (aegga\  sediamo  {aeggiamo)^  sedete,  siedano  («ggttfio), 

sit  thou,  Ac. 


8. 


Pvea.  part.    Parendo,  appearitig. 
Past  part.    Paruto  (jwrao),  appeared. 


Inf.  prea.    Par^re,  to  appear. 
Ir^.  paat.     Aver  parulo    (parao\ 
have  appeared. 

Prea.  ind.    Paio,  pari,  pare,  paiamo  (pariamo),  parete,  paiono,  I  appear,  dx. 
Prea.  aubj.    Ch'  io  paia,  tu  paia,  egli  paia,  pariamo,  pariate,  paiano,  that  I  ina> 

appear,  &c 
Imperf.    Pareva,  parevi,  &c.    I  appeared,  &^. 

Perf.  rim.    Parvi,  paresti,  parve,  paremrao,  pareste,  parvero,  I  appeared,  dkc 
Imperf.  aubj.    Se  paressi,  Ac    If  I  appeared,  Ac. 
Future.    Parrti,  parrai,  parrli,  6lc.    I  shall  appear,  Ac. 
Cond.  prea.    Parrel,  parresti,  Ac.    I  should  appear,  Ac. 


*  Verbs  in  dirt  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one)  may  in  the  first 
person  of  the  present  take  instead  of  d  the  letter  g^  which  is  doul^ed  between 
two  vowels,  and  pronounced  either  hard,  as  in  go,  or  soft,  as  the  English  /. 
Only  there  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  here  above  (note*),  in  the  first  and  second 
persons  plural,  the  soft  sound,  as  veggiamo^  veggiaUy  is  to  be  preferred  to  tbt 
hard  i  vegghiamo,  vgghiaU. 
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9. 


Pres.  part.    Dolendo,  grieving 
P<ui  part    DolutOj  grieved. 


hf.  prm,     Dol^re  (see  note  <,  p.  507), 

to  grieve. 
inf.    past.      Essore  doluto,    to   have 

grieved. 

Preg.  ind.    Doglio  (dolgo)  duoli,  duolc,  dogUamo  (doighiainc),  dolcte,  dogliooo 

{dolgano\  I  grieve,  &c. 
Pres.  subj.    Ch,  io'  tu,  egli  doglia  {dolga\  dogliamo  {dolghiamo\  dogllate  {dot 

ghiale)t  dogliano  {iiolgano)^  that  I  may  grieve,  &c. 
Jmperf.    Duleva,  dolevi,  &c.    I  grieved,  &c. 

Per/,  rim,    Doisi,  dolesti,  dulse,  dolemmo,  doleste,  dolsero,  I  grieved,  Ac 
Jmperf.  aubj.    Se  dolessi,  &c.    If  1  grieved,  &c. 
Future.    DorrO,  dorrai,  Ac.    I  shail  grieve,  dfcc. 
Cond.  pres.    Dorrei,  dorresti,  d^    I  should  grieve,  dec. 


Jj\f.  pres,     Val^re  (see  note  «,  p.  507), 

to  be  worth. 
Jnf  past.    Aver  valuto,  to  have  been 

worth. 


10. 
Pres.  part.    Valendo,  being  worth. 

Past  part.  Valuto  {valso)t  been  worth. 


Pres,  ind,    VagUo  {valgo)^  vali,  vaie,  vagliamo  {talghiama\  valete,  vagUono 

{valgono)f  1  am  worth,  &,c. 
Pres,  subj,    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  vaglia  {valga)^  vagliamo  {valghioTno),  vagliate,  vag- 

liano  {valgttno)t  that  1  may  be  worth,  dbc. 
Imperf.    Valeva,  valevi,  dtc.    1  was  worth,  &c 

Perf,  rim.    VaJsi,  valesti,  volse,  valemmo,  valeste,  valsero,  I  was  worth,  Ac; 
Imperf  s%JiJ.    Se  io  valessi,  dwj.    If  I  was  worth,  dtc. 
Future.    Varrd,  varrai,  varra,  d&c.    1  shall  be  worth,  &c. 
Cond,  pres.    Varrel,  varresti,  &>c,     1  should  be  worth,  &c. 
Imperative.    Vali,  vaglia,  vagliamo,  valete,  vagUano,  be  thou  worth,  Ac 

11. 
Pres,  part,    Cadendo,  falling. 


Past  part.    Caduto,  iallen. 


l7\f,  pres,    Cad6re  (see  note«,  p.  503), 

to  fall. 
Inf.  past.     Essere  caduto,  to  have 

fallen. 
Pres.  ind.    Cado  {caggio,  poet.),  cadi,  cade,  cadiamo  (eaggiamo),  cadete,  oado 

no  {paggiono\  I  fall,  Ac. 
Pres.  subj.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  cada  {eaggia)^  cadiamo  (caggiamo\  Ac,  that  1  may 

fall,  Ac. 
Imperf.  Cadeva,  cadevi,  A-c.    I  fell,  Ac 
Perf.  rim.  Caddi,  cadesti,  cadde,  cademmo,  cadeste,  caddero,  1  fell,  Ac. 

It  also  has :  cadei  or  cadettl,  Ac. 
Imperf  subj.  Se  io  cadessi,  A^c    If  1  fell,  Ac 
Future.  Cadrd,  cadral,  cadra,  cadremo,  cadrete,  cadranno  (better  than  cadetd) 

Ac.    I  shaU  (all,  Ac. 
Cond.  pres,  Cadrei,  cadrenti,  Ac.    I  should  faU. 
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12. 
Jnf.  pTf.  Tenure,  to  bold.  I  Pru,  fwrU  Teoendo,  holdiBi;. 

Inf.  paH.  Aver  tenuto,  to  have  held.     |  PaH  part.  Tenuto,  held. 
PrtB.  iruL  Tengo,  tieai,  tlene,  tenlaino  {Unghimiu),  tenete,  tengono,  I  hold,  dke 
Pre».  ntbj.  Ch*  to,  tu,  egli,  tenga,  teniamo  {tmghiamo),  teniate  {Ungkiahk},  vuk- 

gano,  that  I  may  hold,  Ac  J 
Imperf.  Tenera,  tenevi,  &c.    I  held,  Slc 

Per/,  rim.  Tenni,  teoMtl,  tenne,  teDemmo,  leneate,  tennero,  I  held,  dkc 
Invptrf.  mbj.  Se  to  teneasi,  &c.    If  I  held,  dx. 

Ftthire.  Terrd,  terrai,  teni,  terremo,  terrete,  terranno,  I  shall  hold,  dbo. 
Qmd.  pre*.  Terrei,  terrestt,  terrebbe,  Ac,    I  should  hold,  Ac 
hnptraivoc  Tleni,  tenga,  teoiamo,  tenote,  tengano,  bold  thou,  dkc 


13. 


tnf.  pru.  RimaB^re  (see  note  ^,)  to 

remain. 
Inf.  past.  Eseer  rimasto  (rimaso),  to 

have  remained. 


Pre*,  part,  Rimanendo,  remalnhfig. 

Pott  part.  Rimasto  or  limaso^  remala- 
ed. 
Pre*,  ind.  Rlmango,  rimani,  rlmane,  rimaniamo  (rimanghiamo),  rimanete,  li- 

mangono,  I  remained,  Ac 
Pre*,  aubj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  rimaoga,  noi  rimaniamo  (rimanghiamo),  Toi  lima- 

niate  {rimatkghiaie)^  essi  rimangano,  that  I  may  remain,  dbc 
Imperf.  Rimaneva,  du^    1  remained,  &c. 
P*rf,  rim,  Rlmasi,  rlmaneatl,  rimase,  rimanemmo,  riraaneste,  rimasero,  I  rs- 

mained,  dkc 
hnperf,  *uJbj,  Se  io  rlmanessi,  Ac.    If  I  remained,  dbc 
PrJture.  Rlmarrd,  rimarrai,  dtc    I  shall  remain,  dbc. 
Ccnd.  pre*,  Rimarrei,  rimarresti,  rimarrcbbe,  Ac.    I  should  remain,  ftc 
Imperative,  Rimani,  rimanga,  rimaniamo,  rimanete,  rimangano,  remain  tbos, 

eke. 

14. 

Jnf,  pre*,  Piacire,  to  please.  I  Pre*,  part,  Piacendo,  pleasing. 

/n/!pa«<.  Aver  piaciuto,to  have  pleased,  f  Past  part.  Piaciuto,  pleased. 

Pre*,  ind,  Piacdo,  piaci,  place,  piacciarao,  piacete,  piacetono,  I  please,  &c 

Prce.  mtbj.  CV  io,  tu,  egli  piaccia,  piaccimo,  piacciate,  piacciano,  that  I  may 
please,  Ac. 

Imperf.  Piaceva,  piacevi,  Ac.    I  pleased,  dtc 

Peff.  rim,  Piacqui,  piacesti,  piacque,  placemmo,  piaceste,  piacquero,  I  pleas- 
ed, dbc. 

Imperf.  *ubj.  Se  io  piacesei,  dkc.    If  I  pleased,  &c. 

Future.  Piacerd,  piacerai,  d&c.    I  shall  please,  dbc. 

Cond.  pre*.  Piacerei,  dx.    1  should  please,  ^. 

7  Verbs  in  nire  (with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one),  as  tenSr*,  tc 
hold ;  rintanSre  (also  venirej  to  come),  may  take  in  the  first  person  of  ilie  pres* 
eot  tense  after  n  die  letter^,  whtoh  is  retained  in  the  persons  menttoned  in  tbs 
Preliminary  Observations.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plnral,  temam^  ss> 
niamo^  teniate^  veniat*,  are  preferred  to  tenghtamoj  venghiamc,  t*tighkU*f  vemghiaie 
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Pret.  part,  Ponendo^  patting. 
PattparL  Posto,  put. 


SIOHTT-PIVTH  LISSOIf.  9a*. 

OAt.  Id  the  Mme  manner  are  conjugated  tadre^  to  be  ailent,  and  giaefre,  to 
fie  (be  situate).  The  letter  e  is  always  doubled  when  it  is  followed  by  two  vow- 
els, except  in  the  past  participle. 

II.  iBBaoirLAm  Tiaas,  hatiho  trb  ▲coemt  oh  thb  last  stllabu  but  Twa 

15. 
£tf.  pr$a.  Porre  (formerly  porure),  to 

put 
li\f.  paH,  Aver  posto,  to  have  put. 
Ptea.  vuL  Pongo,  poni,  pone,  poniarao  (pongAiomo),  ponete,  pongono,  I  pat, 

Pre§.  ntbj,  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  ponga,  poniamo  (jwogAiomo),  poniate  (ponghiaU), 

pongano,  that  I  may  put,  Ac* 
hnperf,  Poneva,  ponevi,  poneva,  Ac    I  did  put,  &c 
Perf,  rtm.  Posi,  ponesti,  pose,  ponemrao,  poneste,  poaero,  I  did  put,  dbc. 
hnperf.  mbj.  S'  io  ponessi,  ^.    If  I  put,  dbc 
FSiiwrt,  Porrd,  porrai,  &c.    1  shall  put,  dbc. 

Cond-  pre».  Io  porrel,  tu  porresti,  egU  porrebbe,  d«.    I  should  put,  Ac* 
ImperaHve*  Poni,  ponga,  poniamo,  ponete,  pongano,  put  thou,  dkc. 

Obs,  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated  all  its  compounds,  as :  oontpome^  to 
compound ;  prep^rrCf  to  prefsr,  &c    (See  Ob:  492,  and  Ob9,  A.  498.) 

16. 
Inf,  pret.  Dire  (formerly  dicerc),  to  say.  I   Pres,  part,  DIeendo,  saying. 
It^f,  poBt,  Aver  detto,  to  have  said.       |  Pa^  part,  Detto,  said. 
PrtB.  indie,  Dico,  dici,  dice,  diciamo,  dite,  dicono,  I  say,  Ac 
Pre;  mtbj  Ch'  io,  tu,  egU  dica,  diciamo,  diciate,  dicano,  tliat  I  may  say,  dbc. 
Impmf.  Dioeva,  dicevi,  Ac    1  said,  4lc 

pirf.  rim.  Dissi,  dicesti,  disse,  dicemmo,  diceste,  disawo^  I  said,  Ac 
hnperf,  autj.  Se  io  dicessi,  4to.    If  I  said,  Ac. 
FSUure,  Dird,  dirai,  Ac    I  shall  say,  Ac 
Cond,  pre».  Direl,  diresti,  Ac    1  should  say,  Ac 
hnptraHoe,  Di',  dica,  diciamo,  dite,  dicano,  say  thou,  Ac 

17. 
lilf.  pret.  Bevere  or  here,  to  drink.        |  Pres.  part  Bevendo,  drinking. 
hif.  pad.  Aver  bevuto,  to  have  drunk.  J  Past  part,  Bevuto,  drunk. 
Prt9,  ind,  Bevo,  bevi,  beve,  beviamo,  bevete,  bevono,  I  drink,  Ac. 
Prea.  aubj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  beva,  beviamo,  be^te,  bevano,  that  I  may  drink,  Ac 
hnperf.  Beveva  (beoea)^  bevevi,  Ac.    1  drank,  Ac 
Ptrf.  rim,  Bevetti  (ftetmi),  beverti,  bevette  (bene),  beveromo,  beveste,  bevetter* 

(bewerof,  I  dranlc,  Ac 
Imperf,  ntbj.  Se  io  bevessi,  Ac    If  I  draflk,  Ac 
fSthtre.  Berd,  berai,  ber&  (better  than  beverd),  Ac    I  shall  drink,  Ac 
Cond.  pret,  Berei,  beresti,  Ac    I  should  drink,  Ac. 
bttporaHve.  Bevi,  beva,  beviamo,  bevete^  bevano,  drink  tiioa,  Ac 

*  Hie  perf.  rim.  bMi^bMetbebbero,  is  need  la  poetiy. 
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18. 


htf.  pre9,  Spe^nere^  to  extinguish. 
Irif.  past.  Avere  spento,  to  have  extin- 
guished. 


Pre».   part.    Spegnendo,  evtingalih 

ing. 
Past  part.  Spen to,  extinguished. 


Prca.  ind.  Spegno  (spengo),   spegnl,  spegne,  speguiamo  {spenghiamo),  spefr 

ncce,  spegnono  {gpengono}^  I  extinguish,  &c. 
Pres.  ntbj.  Ch*  io,  tu,  egli  spegna  {spenga)^  spegnlamo  (spenghiamo),  spegniaH 

{8pmghiatc\  spegnano  {spengano)^  that  1  may  extinguish,  d&c 
Impcrf.  Spegneva,  Slc.    I  extinguished,  6lc. 
Prcf.  rim.  iSpensi,  spegnesti,  spense,  spcgnemmo,  spegneste,  spensero,  I  ex« 

tinguished,  d&c. 
Imptrf.  subj.  Se  io  spegnessi,  &c.    If  I  extinguished,  &c. 
Puture.  Spegnerd,  spegnerai,  &c.    I  shall  extinguish,  &-c. 
Cond.  pres,  Spegnerei,  spegneresti,  &c.    I  should  extinguish,  &c. 
Imperative.  Spegni,  spenga,  spegniamo,  spegnete,  spengano,  extinguish  thon, 

&c. 

Obs.  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated :  eingere^  to  gird ;  spingmx,  to  puahi 
stringcrtf  to  squeeze ;  tingere^  to  dye  (colour) ;  and  their  compounds. 

19. 
Inf.   pres.    Soegliere    (pr  scerre),    to  i  Pres.  part.  9cegHendo,  choofllog. 

choose.  I 

Ir^f.  pasL  Aver  scelto,  to  have  chosen.  I  Past  part.  Soelto,  chosen. 
Pres.  ind.   Sceglio    («ce^o),  scegli,  sceglie,    scegliamo,  scegliete,    soeg^ono 

{scelgono)f  I  choose. 
Pres.  subj.   Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  sceglia  {scelga)^  scegliamo,  scegUate,  scegUano 

{scelgano)^  that  1  may  choose,  &c. 
Imperf.  Sceglieva,  &>c.    1  chose,  &c. 
Peif.   rim.    Scelsi,    scegliesti,    scelse,    scegliemmo,   sceglieate,    scelsero,   I 

chose,  Ac. 
Imptrf.  subj.  Se  io  scegliessi,  &^.    If  I  chose,  dbc. 
Future.   Sceglierd  {and  scerrd,)  &c.    I  shall  choose,  Ae. 
Cond.  pres.  Sceglierei  and  scerrel,  &c    I  should  choose,  Ac. 
fmperative.    Scegli,  scetga,  scegliamo,  scegHete,  scelgaiio,  choose  thon,  dx. 

Obs.  In  the  same  manner  are  conjugated:  seiogliere  or  sciorre^  to  untie* 
togliere  or  tqrr  \  to  take  away ;  cogliere  or  corre^  to  gather,  and  their  compounds, 
as :  iUstorre,  to  remove :  raeeorref  to  pick  up ;  disdorrCy  to  dissolve,  &<x 

20. 
It^.  pres.  Trarre,  formerly  traere,  to 

draw. 
Inf.  pau.  Aver  tratto,  to  have  drawn. 
Pres.  iwUe.  Traggo,  trai  itraggx^  trae  {tragge%  traiamo  {traggiama\  txaoC^ 

traggono,  I  draw,  &c.  * 

Pres.  subj.  Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  tragga,  traiamo  {traggiamo\  traiate  {traggiat^f  tra^ 

gano,  that  I  may  draw,  &c. 
Imperf.  Traeva,  traevi,  &c.    I  drew,  &c. 

Psrf.  rim.  Trassi,  traesti,  trasse,  traemmo,  traeste,  trastero,  I  drew,  Ae. 
tmpstf  mibj.  Se  Io  treessi,  &c.    If  1  drew,  ^ba 


Pret  part.  Traendo,  drawing. 
Past  part.  Tratto,  drawn. 
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^Stiurs.  Trwrd,  tram!,  trarri,  Ac.    I  ahaU  draw,  Ac 
Cond.  pres.  Trarrei,  trarreati,  trarrebbe)  Ac.    1  ahould  draw,  dbc. 
JmperaHve.  Trai,  tragga,  traiamo  {lraggiamo\  traete,  traggano,  draw  thou,  A^. 
Obs.  In  the  aame  manner  are  conjugated:  attrarre^  to  attract;  aimirurr«,  t9 
contract ;  deirarre^  to  detract 


III.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  IN  ire, 
21. 


Inf.    prea,    Apparire,  to  appear  aad- 

denly. 
Jnf.  past.  Rseere  apparito  or  apparso, 

to  have  appeared. 


Pre».  part.  Apparendo,  appearing. 

Past  part.  Apparito  and  apparao,  ap- 
peared. 
Pres.   indie.    Apparisco    (appaio\    apparisci    {appart)^    appariace     {appart)y 

appariamo,  apparite,  appariscono  {appaumo\  I  appear,  Ac. 
Pres.  8ubj.  Ch*  io,  tu,  egli  appariaca  {appaia),  apparlamo,  appariate,  appariaca* 

no  {appaiano),  that  1  may  appear,  Ac. 
Imperf.  Appariva,  apparivi,  Ac    I  appeared,  Ac 
Perf.  rim.  Apparii  {apparvi)^  appariati,  appari  {appaarve\  apparimmo,  appariate 

apparirono  {apparvtro\  I  appeared,  A-c 
Imperf.  Bubj,  Se  io  apparisai,  Ac    If  1  appeared,  Ac 
Future.  Apparird,  dbc    I  ahall  appear,  Ac. 
Cond.  pres.  Apparirei,  Ac.    I  ahould  appear,  &>c. 
Imperative,  Appariaci,  appariaca,  apparlamo,  apparite,  appariacano,  appear 

thou,  Ac. 

Ob:  In  the  aame  manner  are  conjugated  ita  compounda :  compariref  to  ap- 
pear   irarxiriref  to  be  transparent ;  sparirey  to  disappear,  Ac. 


22. 


Inf.  pres.  Venire,  to  come. 


Inf.  past.  Eesere  venuto,  to  have  come. 


Pres.  part.  Venendo,  {also  Tenente) 

coming. 
Past  part.  Venuto,  come. 


Pres.  ind   Vengo,  vieni,  viene,  veniamo  (venghiamo)^  venite,  vengono,  I  come, 

Ac. 
Pres.  subj.   TW  io,  tu,  egli  venga,  veniamo  {venghiamo),  veniate  (vengfdate) 

vengano,  that  I  may  come,  Ac. 
Imperf.  Veniva,  venivi,  Ac.    I  came,  Ac. 

Perf  rim.  Venni,  venisti,  venne,  venimmo,  venlste,  vennero,  I  came,  Ac 
Imperf.  subj,  Se  io  venisai,  Ac.     If  I  came,  Ac. 

Putare.  Verro,  verrai,  verri,  verremo,  verrete,  verranno,  I  ahall  come,  Ac 
Cond.  pres.  Verrei,  verresti,  verrebbe,  Ac.    I  ahould  come,  Ac 
fmperative.  Vieni,  venga,  veniamo,  venite,  vengano,  come  then,  Ac 

23. 
inf.  pres.  Morire,  to  die  (expire).  I   Pres.  part.  Morendo,  dying. 

Inf.  past.  Essere  morto,  to  have  died.  |   Past  part.  Morto,  died. 
Pres.  ind.  Muoio  {muoro),  muori,  muore,  moriamo  {mtuiamo)^  morlte,  mnoio- 
QO  imuorono\  1  die,  Ac 

22* 
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Pr«.  mibj,  Ch*  lo,  to,  egU  muoU,  morUmo  (nuioiaMu),  moriata  ^wtfisto),  bmw 

iano.  that  I  may  die,  Ac 
liMM^  Maclva,  Ac    1  died,  Ac 
Ferf.  n«.  Morii,  morlitl,  Ac.    1  died,  Ac. 
hnp&tf,  wbj.  Se  lo  roorissi,  Ac.    If  I  died,  Ac 
Ptthtrc.  Morrd  {morirb)^  morral,  morri,  morremo,  morreie,  momniio,  I  ahaU 

die,  Ac 
Omd.  pre»,  Morrei  (morir«Oi  morreeti,  Ac.    I  should  die,  Ac 
imperaii9e,  Muori,  muoia,  muoiamo,  morite,  muoiano,  die  thou,  Ac 

ti^,prm.    Sdlre,  to  ascend.  \Pru.part.    Salendo,  aaoendhiff. 

Inf.  past.     Essere  salito,  to  have  as-   Past  part.    Sallto,  aacended. 

cended.  I 

Pres,  ind,    Salgo  {sagHo,  salisco\  sali  (jtalise^,  sale  (saUsee),  sagllamo  (ao^^Ua- 

mo),  aalite,  ealgono  (sagHmOf  salisoono),  1  ascend,  Ac 
Pres.  subj.   Ch*  io,  tu,  egli  saiga  {saglia,  saHsca),  sagUamo  {talgkiamo\  aigUalB 

{salgMate),  salgano  (saglianOt  saliscano),  that  I  may  ascend,  Ac 
hnpsrf.    Saliva,  Ac    I  ascended,  Ac. 
Ptrf.  rim,    Salll,  Ac    I  ascended,  Ac. 
Impetf.  subj.    Se  io,  salissi,  Ac    If  I  ascended,  Ac 
Future.    SalirO,  Ac    I  shall  ascend,  Ac. 
Cond,  pres.    Sallrei,  Ac.    I  should  ascend,  ^. 
Impsratves.    SaU,  saiga,  sagUamo,  aaUte,  aalgano,  ascend  thou,  Ac 

26. 
Inf.  pres.    Udire,  to  hear.  1  Pres.  part.    Udendo,  hearing. 

inf.  past.    Aver  udllo,  to  have  heard.  |  Past  part.    Udiio,  heard. 
Pres.  ind.    Odo,  odi,  ode,  udiamo,  udite,  odono,  I  hear,  Ac 
Pres.  subJ.    Ch'  io,  tu,  egli  oda,  udiarao,  udiate,  odano,  that  I  may  hear,  Ac 
Imperative.    Odi,  oda,  udiamo,  udite,  odano,  hear  thou,  Ac 
Obs.  The  remaining  tensea  are  regular. 


26. 


Pres.  part.    Uscendo  {smtendo),  going 

out. 
Past  part.    Usclto  (Mcito),  gone  out 


inf.  pres.     Uacire,  also  eacire,  to  go 

out. 
Inf.  past.  Essere  usclto  {esdto)  to  have 

gone.  out. 
Pres.  ind.    Esco,  esd,  esce,  usciamo  (esciomo),  uacite  {fiseUe\  escono,  I  go  out, 

Ac. 
Ih-ts.  subj.    Ch*  io,  tu,  egli  esce,  usciamo  («sciamo),  usclate  {esdaU)^ 

that  I  may  go  out,  Ac 
Imperative.  Escl,  esca,  usciamo,  uscite,  escano,  go  thou  out,  Ac 

Obs.  The  remaining  tenses  are  regular. 


06«.  Some  verbs  are  only  irre^^lar  in  the  perfstto  rimoto  and  past  participle 
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Apiire,  to  open. 
Copiire,  to  cover. 
Offerire,  to  offer. 

Inflaire,  to  influence. 

Dire,  to  say. 


Perf.rim. 
ApriiotMi  apersL 
Copriiaiui  copersL 
Oflerii  and  offNTsL 


Padfwi. 
Aperto. 
Coperta 
Ofiferto. 


Inflnii  and  influML  (obe.)  \  {^^ 


DiseL 


Detto. 


DEFECTIVE  VERBS  {VtrH  dtfeUitii. 

Ttmy  are  ao  called,  becauae  they  are  not  used  in  all  tenses  and  persons,  bat 
•nly  in  those  which  are  met  with  in  good  aathors.    They  are  the  following  t 
Inf.  prm.  Gire,  to  go  (only  used  in  |    Pad.  part.  Gito,  gone. 

poetry).  I 

Pre*,  indie,    Gite,  ye  go. 
imperf.  Giya  (£ia)t  I,  thou,  he  went;  giramo,  we  went;  girate^  you  weot; 

givano  (giano)^  they  went. 
Per/,  rim.  Gisti,  thou  wenteat;  gl  (gio),  he  went;  glmmo,  we  went;  giste, 

you  went;  girono,  they  went. 
imperf,  mbj,  Se  io  giaai,  tu  gissi,  egli  glsse,  gissimo,  giste,  gissero,  if  I  went, 

&c 
Puharc,  Oirbf  I  shall  go;  giral,  thou  wHtgo;  gihl,  he  will  go;  giremo,  girete^ 

glranno,  we,  yon,  they  wlH  go. 
Cond,  pr$9.  Giiei,  giresti,  girebbe,  giremmo,  giieste^  girebbero,  I  should  go  4e. 
Imperative.  Gite,  go  ye. 


Inf.  pree.  Ire,  to  go.  '  I  Poet,  part  Ito,  gone. 

Pree.  ind.  Ite,  ye  go.  I  Imperf.  Iva,  he  went. 

F^Uure,  Iiemo,  we  ahall  go;  irete,  yon  will  go;  iranno,  they  wHl  go. 
ImperaHDe.  Ite,  go  ye. 


B^.  pree.  Riedere,  to  return.  |  Pree.  part  Riedendo,  rstnnUnf. 

Pree.  ind.  Rledo,  1  return ;  riedi,  thou  retumest;  riede,  he  returns. 
imperf.  Riedera,  I  returned,  Ac 
hnperaUee,  Rledl,  return  thou;  rieda,  let  him  return ;  riedano^  let  them  lOkim 


h^.  pree.  OUre,  to  smell. 

impeif.  OlWi,  I  smelt;  olivl,  thou  smeltest;  oUra,  he  smelt;  oUvino^  thsf 
smelt 


/f|^  pree.  Cal6re,  to  care. 

Pree.  ind.  Mi  cale,  I  care. 

Pree.  eutj.  Che  mi  caglia,  that  I  may 

care. 
imperf,  euij»  Se  mi  calesse,  if  I  cared. 


Paei  part  Caluto,  cared, 
/wper/.  BOcaleya.     ?ic„^ 
Perf.  rim.  Hi  ralae,  5    ^^ 
Cond.  pree.  Mi  calerebbe  or  earret^ 
I  would  care. 


lAdre  or  ledre,  to  be  permitted, 
ThieTerb  has  ooly&nand  leee,  itis  permitted.    Past ptft Mfo and  JUI» 
i«mltted.    Even  tts  infinittre  is  nerer  i 
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EXERCISE. 
258. 
THE  FOUR  LANGUAGES. 

A  TALE. 

We  have  all  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  miracle  of  the 
tongues  of  fire  which  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  immediately  communicated  to  those  men,  who 
were  complete  strangers  to  all  human  learning,  the  knowledge  of 
the  several  idioms  they  required  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  tc 
the  world. 

What  a  miracle  then  did  for  the  apostles,  let  us  now  do  for  our- 
•elves  by  our  own  labour:  for  the  study  of  languages  is  certainly 
a  most  useful  study  ;  it  enables  us  to  hold  communication  with  all 
nations ;  it  renders  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  our  home. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  young  Edmund  de  Grancey's  parents, 
who,  some  fifty  years  ago,  possessed  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
Dauphine.  Though  unacquainted  with  foreign-  languages  them- 
selves, they  were  nevertheless  sensible  of  the  importance  they 
might  be  of  to  their  son.  "  No  man  on  earth,"  would  the  Baron 
de  Grancey  frequently  say,  "  knows  what  may  be  his  future 
destiny.  I  therefore  wish,  should  Edmund  have  occasion  to 
travel,  that  he  may  never  find  himself  a  stranger  in  any  country. 
1  remember  well  how  much  1  was  embarrassed  for  want  of  know, 
ing  the  German  when  I  was  a  prisoner  in  Prussia  during  the 
seven  years'  wpr." 

Endowed  with  a  happy  facility,  Edmund  made  rapid  progress 
under  the  able  masters  that  were  called  in  to  instruct  him.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  already  able  to  read  the  charming 
fables  of  Lessing  in  German,  the  History  of  England  by  Hume, 
the  beautiful  lyric  tragedies  of  Metastasio,  that  Italian  poet  whose 
language  is  so  harmonious.  He  could  already  express  himself 
with  tolerable  accuracy  in  these  three  idioms;  and,  not  to  men- 
tion  his  maternal  tongue,  which  he  knew  very  well,  he  could 
write  a  letter,  almost  without  a  mistake,  in  Italian,  Grerman,  and 
English. 
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Meantime  the  revolution  broke  out.  The  Baron  de  Graricey, 
whose  fortune  had  always  been  employed  in  doing  good,  never 
9iispected  that  the  political  tempest  could  at  all  concern  him ;  but 
the  event  soon  proved  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  fatal  illusion. 
He  received  information  that  sentence  of  proscription  had  been 
pronounced  against  him,  and  orders  issued  for  his  being  thrown 
into  prison.  The  baron  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife 
and  son,  and  to  gain  with  all  speed  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont. 
The  fatal  news  reached  him  at  a  moment  when  he  was  visiting  a 
farm  at  some  distance  from  his  castle ;  so  that  he  could  only  carry 
with  him  the  little  money  he  had  on  his  person,  which  anK>unted 
to  about  twenty-five  louis.  They  had  not  even  the  consolation  of 
bidding  adieu  to  their  native  abode. 

At  Edmund's  age,  we  feel  a  lively  pleasure  in  hurrying  for 
the  first  time  along  the  public  roads ;  we  look  with  amazement  at 
the  new  objects  that  present  themselves  on  every  side ;  after  hav- 
ing gone  a  few  leagues,  we  think  we  have  reached  the  utmost 
extremities  of  the  earth.  Edmund  would,  however,  have  enjoyed 
this  pleasure  with  greater  relish  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with 
the  exile  of  his  family. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Grancey  had  at  first  betaken  them- 
selves  to  Turin.  After  having  received  a  supply  of  money  which 
their  friends  had  contrived  to  send  them  from  France,  they  left 
that  city  in  order  to  go  and  settle  at  Rome,  until  better  timee. 
But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  a  great  part 
of  Italy.  As  their  resources  were  but  scanty,  the  exiles  took  the 
ordinary  conveyances  from  one  town  to  another;  a  means  of 
travelling  which  is  neither  elegant  nor  expeditious,  but  which  is 
accompanied  with  but  little  expense.  During  this  journey,  ar 
well  as  on  every  other  occasion  since  their  arrival  in  Italy. 
Edmund  served  as  interpreter  to  his  parents.  It  was  an  interest 
{"^g  spectacle  to  see  this  child  of  thirteen  thus  repaying  his  fathe: 
and  mother  for  the  education  he  had  received  from  them. — 
Edmund  frequently  heard  those  around  him  saying :  "  Do  yoi* 
see  that  French  lady  and  genUeman,  with  their  son  ?  They  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  such  a  child.  Pooi 
exiles!  tliey  do  not  understand  a  word  of  our  language; 
without  him  they  would  be  much  embarrassed  —  it  is   reallv 
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admhraUe  I''  This  importaace,  which  events  had  given  him,  ^ 
far  from  rendering  Edmund  proud ;  but  he  congratulated  himsell 
every  moment  on  his  having  studied  the  Italian  with  so  much 
attention,  and  to  such  purpose. 

The  sort  of  car  in  which  our  emigrants  were  journeying,  con- 
tained, besides  two  other  travellers,  a  composer  of  music,  who 
was  going  to  Florence  in  order  to  get  an  opera  represented  ;  he 
was  a  good-natured  juvenile  maestro^  and  equally  skilled  in  the 
culinary  as  in  the  musical  art :  the  other  was  an  abb6,  who,  though 
an  excellent  man  and  very  pious  to  boot,  loved  music  to  the  full 
as  much  as  his  neighbour  the  maestro.  The  coachman  kept  singing 
on  his  box,  endeavouring  from  time  to  time  to  mend  the  sluggish 
pace  of  his  horses ;  it  was,  as  you  may  observe,  a  sort  of  musical 
caravan.  The  sun  was  about  to  disappear  from  the  horizon,  and 
the  maesirOy  who  had  received  from  nature  a  vigorous  appetite, 
was  beginning  to  long  for  supper,  when  the  travellers  perceived 
the  wished-for  inn  where  they  were  to  sup  and  pass  the  night. 
It  was  already  so  full  that  the  master  and  mistress  found  great 
difficulty  in  answering  all  their  guests.  The  arrival  of  the  coach 
increased  their  difficulties.  The  maestro  in  particular  called 
loudly  for  supper ;  but  finding  that  they  were  not  preparing  it 
quick  enough  to  answer  his  impatience,  he  took  possession  of  the 
stove,  threw  c^  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and,  set  about 
preparing  himself  the  classic  macaroni, 

Madame  de  Grancey,  who  till  lately  had  lived  so  comfortably 
In  her  own  castle,  served  by  numerous  domestics,  surrounded  by 
all  the  accommodations  which  usually  accompany  riches  and 
security,  had  more  difficulty  than  her  husband  in  bringing  her 
mind  to  so  sudden  and  so  complete  a  change.  But  as  she  did  not 
want  courage,  she  soon  became  resigned,  and  sat  down  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  homely  supper  of  the  inn.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous dbh  was  the  macaroni  prepared  by  the  musician,  who  received 
on  that  occasion  almost  as  many  compliments  as  he  had  ever  done 
fer  the  best  of  his  operas. 

When  the  repast  was  finished,  a  still  greater  difficulty  awaited 
the  host ;  this  was  to  find  beds  for  so  many  guests :  the  first 
oomers  had  bespoke  all  the  rooms  in  the  house ;  the  maestro  and 
the  abb6  installed  themselves  the  best  way  they  could  in  thr 
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travellers'  room  ;  so  that  the  French  emigranth  weie  obliged  to 
take  up  their  lodgings  hr  the  night  in  a  small  building  attached 
to  the  inn,  where  some  sorry  beds  had  been  hastily  prepared,  the 
natresses  of  which  contained  more  straw  than  wool. 

The  room,  in  which  the  baron  with  his  wife  and  son  were 
lodged,  was  separated  from  the  neighbouring  one  by  a  very  thin 
partition.  Scarcely  had  our  travellers  gone  to  bed  when  they 
heard  some  talking  in  the  next  room.  They  distinguished  the 
voices  of  two  men  conversing  together ;  but  M.  and  Madame  do 
Grancey,  fatigued  by  their  journey,  and  besides  not  understanding 
what  was  said,  soon  fell  asleep.  Edmund,  on  the  contrary,  lost 
not  a  word ;  and  some  expressions  he  heard  uttered  by  those  in 
the  neighbouring  room  sufficiently  arrested  his  attention  to  keep 
him  awake. 

.  .  .  .  *^  Don't  speak  too  loud,  Jacomo,"  said  one  of  them  to  hh* 
companion. 

"  Poh  !"  replied  the  other,  "  what  does  it  signify  ?  the  French 
travellers  whom  we  have  for  n^hbours  don't  understand  a  word 
of  Italian ;  of  that  I  am  quite  certain ;  for,  finding  myself  in  the 
court  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  I  asked  them,  merely 
by  way  of  conversation,  where  they  came  from  ;  they  made  me 
a  sign  that  they  did  not  understand  me.  Set  your  mind  at  ease, 
then,  Battista ;  we  may  talk  over  our  intended  expedition  with 
perfect  freedom." 

Edmunc*  remained  in  bed  quite  motionless,  and  listened  with  an 
attentive  ear.  He  had  guessed  the  intentions  of  these  men  from 
the  very  first.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  give  way  to  any 
feeling  of  terror.  Instead  of  crying  out,  and  calling  for  assistance, 
he  commanded  himself  with  a  coolness  above  his  years,  being  aware 
of  the  signal  service  he  might  render,  not  only  to  his  parents,  but 
to  all  that  were  in  the  inn.  A  noise  of  pots  and  bottles,  which 
accompanied  their  conversation,  annoimced  that  they  had  had  re- 
course  to  the  glass  in  order  to  heighten  thdr  courage ;  in  proper, 
tion  as  they  drank,  their  voices  became  louder  and  their  expres- 
sions less  guarded. 

"  Hah ! "  replied  one  of  them,  "  to-morrow  morning,  by  break 
of  day,  the  coach  sets  off  again ;  before  reaching  the  next  village 
there  is  a  bend  in  the  road  quite  close  upon  the  wood  :  we  could 
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not  have  a  better  place  for  taking  our  stand. — ^But  shoiild  the^f 

defend  themselves  ?  .  .  .  ." — "  Poh  !  they  have  no  arms, 

besides,  though  they  had,  they  will  be  taken  by  surprise— our  pis- 
tols are  double  charged ;  we  shall  send  in  two  or  three  shots 
amongst  them,  which  will  settle  the  business. — And  then  all  will 
be  ours '  ...  .  what  a  glorious  windfall ! " 

The  two  robbers  ceased  speaking ;  one  of  them  lay  down  and 
fell  asleep  ;  the  other  began  to  walk  about  the  room.  EUlmuitd 
returned  thanks  to  Grod  that  he  had  been  able  to  understand  the 
conversation  of  these  two  wretches,  and  supplicated  his  aid  in  this 
important  crisis.  He  then  groped  his  way  to  his  father's  bedside 
and  awoke  him — "  Father,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  in  that  room 
close  by,  there  are  two  robbers  J  they  are  to  await  our  coach  in 
order  to  rob  and  murder  us."— r"  What !  child,  are  you  sure  of 
thai?  " — "  Yes,  yes,  father,  1  am  quite  certain  of  it;  not  a  word 
of  what  they  said  has  escaped  me ;  they  did  not  know  Uiat  I 
understood  Italian,  so  that  they  spoke  without  any  disguise.  It 
is  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  near  some  wood  that  they  are  to  lie  in 
wait  for  us." 

M.  de  Grancey  thought  for  a  nunnent,  in  order  to  consider  what 
plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt ;  then,  without  awaking  his 
wife,  who  might  have  been  seized  with  terror,  he  got  up. — •*  Come 
with  me,  my  doar  child,"  said  he  ;  "  you  have  saved  us  all ;  come, 
and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible." 

The  baron  and  his  son  directed  their  steps  towards  the  inn,  and 
knocked  at  th")  door:  the  host,  after  having  opened  it,  asked  what 
they  wanted  by  coming  and  disturbing  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Edmund,  who  nerforraed  the  part  of  interpreter,  told  him 
all  he  had  heard. — "  Good  (5od,  sir !  "  cried  the  host,  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  having  robbers  in  his  house,  *<  I  could  wager  that  these 
are  the  very  individuals  who  plundered  one  of  my  cousins,  some 
three  weeks  ago." — "  Is  there  not,"  asked  M.  de  Grancey,  "  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " — "  Yes,  sir,  about  two  miles 
from  this." — "  Well,  then,  cause  some  one  to  mount  on  horseback, 
or  rather  ride  yourself  full  speed,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the 
armed  force." 

Some  minutes  after,  the  innkeeper  galloped  off  for  the  nearest 
own,  and  M.  de  Grancey  returned  with  Edmund  to  his  apartment 
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both  of  them  observing  the  strictest  silence.  About  an  hour  after, 
they  heard  their  neighbours  go  down  stairs.  The  two  robbers 
met  the  landlord  in  the  court  just  as  he  returned  from  his  journey  ; 
and,  having  discharged  their  bill,  they  set  off. 

Dawn  at  last  appeared ;  the  coachman  ordered  the  travellers  to 
get  ready.  He  was  just  going  to  put  the  horses  to,  when  the 
tramp  of  horse  was  heard  upon  the  road  ;  on  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion^, they  saw  four  dragoons,  who  were  conducting  two  men  with 
their  hands  bound,  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  In  these  two 
prisoners  they  recognized  Jacomo  and  Battista.  Before  reaching 
their  place  of  ambush,  they  had  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  armed 
force  which  had  been  previously  posted  there.  The  soldiers  im 
mediately  seized  them,  and  discovered  in  their  persons  two  robbers 
whom  thay  had  long  been  in  search  of,  but  had  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  find. 

The  travellers  had  all  learned  from  the  landlord  the  name  of 
their  deliverer.  Madame  de  Grancey  embraced  her  son  with 
great  emotion :  the  good  abb6  called  him  a  new  Daniel :  the  maes- 
tro struck  up,  in  honour  of  the  little  French  boy,  a  song  of  tri- 
umph, which  he  took  from  his  new  opera.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  congratulations,  Edmund  thought  only  of  the  happiness  he 
felt  in  having  saved  his  father  and  mother. 

Some  days  after,  the  emigrant  family  entered  the  states  of  the 
Church,  where  every  step  gives  rise  to  recollections  of  former 
greatness ;  at  last  they  descried,  while  yet  at  a  great  distance,  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  which  announced  to  them  their  approach  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 

During  his  stay  at  Rome,  Edmund  laboured  with  renewed  zeal 
in  order  to  pe-fect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  English  and  Grer- 
man.  His  grammars  and  dictionaries,  works  which  in  our  youth 
frequently  appear  to  us  so  dull  and  so  dry,  pleased  him  more  than 
books  of  the  most  amusing  nature ;  for  he  recollected  how  much 
he  was  indebted  to  that  sort  of  study. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  employed  that  an  old  companion  of  M. 
de  Grancey,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Dresden,  wrote  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  come  and  settle  in  that  city,  giving  him  hopes  that 
he  would  be  able  to  procure  for  him  an  honourable  employment. 

M.  de  Grancey  decided  upon  going :  his  resources  were  dimin* 
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\Jang ;  his  estates  io  Fraooe  had  been  confiscated,  and  the  futon 
gave  DO  bignsof  any  favourable  change.  Having  collected  all  hk 
remaining  property,  he  left  Rome,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  tc 
Saxony.  The  exiles  every  where  met  with  the  most  cordial  re- 
ception ;  for  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  better  or  more  hospita- 
ble  people  than  the  Germans.  But,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
idiom  of  those  that  were  speaking  around  them,  M.  and  Madame 
de  Grancey  would  again  have  found  themselves  in  the  utmofit 
embarrassment,  had  it  not  been  for  their  Edmund,  their  dear 
*nterpreter. 

From  his  very  first  entrance  into  Germany,  he  could  make  him. 
self  perfectly  understood.  Constant  practice  soon  rendered  him 
quite  familiar  with  the  language  of  Groethe  and  Schiller,  which  is 
reckoned  so  difficult.  He,  too,  when  he  first  began  to  study  it, 
was  a  little  frightened  at  the  strangeness  of  its  Gothic  characters, 
and  the  apparant  harshness  of  its  words,  which  are,  however,  very 
agreeable  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  knows  how  to  pronounce  them ; 
but  he  now  perceived  that  the  belief  of  its  impossibiUUfy  which 
then  alarmed  him,  was  altogether  groundless. 

At  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  M.  de  Grancey  experienced  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment ;  that  person  high  in  office,  upon  whom  his  friend  had 
courted,  was  no  longer  in  place ;  the  friend  himself  had  been  sent 
to  another  town  in  Saxony ;  so  that,  after  many  useless  endeavours, 
M.  de  Grancey  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  success.  This 
w&s  a.  terrible  blow  for  the  poor  exiles :  their  resources  were  now 
quite  exhausted  by  their  long  journey ;  and  of  the  town  in  which 
they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  a  single  individual.  The 
health  of  Madame  de  Grancey  began  to  give  way  under  so  many 
fatigues ;  and  M.  de  Grancey,  who  would  have  submitted  with 
courage  even  to  manual  labour,  now  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
painful  disease.  By  little  and  little  the  exiled  family  had  sold  for 
their  subsistence  the  few  jewels  that  fortune  had  left  them  ;  the 
cross  of  Saint  Louis,  which  M.  de  Grancey  had  gained  by  a  heroic 
action,  was  the  only  article  of  value  which  he  wished  to  preserve 
to  the  last  When  walking  with  his  lady,  more  than  one  head 
was  uncovered  on  seeing  the  noble  decoration  which  sparkled  on 
the  threadbare  coat  of  the  French  emigrant.  Edmund  saw  but 
too  well  the  situation  of  his  parents ;  more  than  once  he  had  sur. 
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pnsed  I118  mother  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  his  inability  to  assist 
that  mother,  that  father  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  overwhelmed 
kim  with  grief;  he  was  constantly  trying  to  find  out  some  means  ot 
being  useful  to  them,  and  this  state  of  continual  anxiety  rendered 
him  sad  and  thoughtful.  Meantime  the  poverty  of  the  exiles  was 
increasing  every  day. 

Things  had  come  to  this  extremity,  when  one  evening,  Edmund, 
who  had  been  allowed  by  his  parents  to  take  a  turn  through  the 
town,  entered  as  thoughtful  but  less  sad  than  usual.  He  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  by  some  important  idea  which  every  now  and  then 
^presented  some  rays  of  hope.  When  he  embraced  the  baron,  he 
said  to  him,  with  a  tone  of  greater  animation  than  usual :  *'  O  fa- 
ther,  if  I  could  but  be  useful  to  you !  " 

Next  morning  he  went  out  earlier  than  usual,  and  .directed  his 
steps  towards  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Dresden,  in  which 
was  the  shop  of  Mr.  Petrus  Meyer,  a  bookseller  well  known  in 
the  town.  Edmund  entered  the  shop,  which  contained  an  im- 
mense collection  of  works  in  all  known  languages.  He  asked  it 
he  could  speak  to  the  master  of  the  house.  A  clerk  having  re^ 
oeived  permission,  introduced  him  into  the  private  room  of  Mr. 
Petrus  Meyer.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fiAy,  rather  stout,  wrapt 
in  a  large  dressing-gown,  with  a  cloth  cap  on  his  head,  and 
seated  before  a  table  covered  with  ledgers.  In  one  hand  he  held 
a  pen  with  which  he  was  writing,  and  in  the  other  an  enormous 
pipe,  which  surrounded  him  with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke. 

Through  the  midst  of  that  cloud  Mr.  Petrus  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  youtb,  and  was  immediately  struck  with  his  fine  features,  and 
the  modest  confidence  with  which  he  presented  himself.  Edmund 
had  stopped  near  the  door,  with  hb  hat  off;  the  bookseller  hav- 
ing  taken  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  : 

*'  Well,  child,"  said  he  to  him  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
"  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Edmund,  "  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  call, 
mg  upon  you,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  either  knowing  01 
being  known  to  you." 

"  Certainly,  certainly  .  .  .  you  are  a  foreigner,  I  presume;  are 
YOU  a  Frenchman  ?" 
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"  Why,  I  am.  Ah,  sir,  do  you  find  my  German  bad  ?  Hare 
I  made  any  mistakes  ?" 

**  Not  at  all,  my  child  ....  only  a  slight  accent ....  how  c^d 
are  you  ?'* 

"  Fourteen  .  .  .  ." 

"  There  are  few  so  young  who  can  speak  a  foreign  language 
so  well  as  you  do  ours." 

"  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  you  say  that !" 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because,  sir,  as  I  was  passing  yesterday  before  your  house, 
an  idea  struck  me  ;  I  said  to  myself:  Perhaps  they  may  want 
some  one  who  can  translate  into  German  books  written  in  French, 
or  else  to  draw  up  some  letters  of  commerce  ....  and  1  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  come  and  speak  to  you  about  it,  sir." 

Edmund's  face,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself, 
quite  captivated  Mr.  Meyer's  attention. 

"  Who  are  you,  then,  my  child  ?   Are  you  alone  in  Dresden  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  am  here  with  my  father  and  mother;  my  father 
is  called  the  Baron  de  Grancey,  knight  of  Saint  Louis,  and  a 
gentleman  from  the  province  of  Dauphine ;  he  is  an  emigrant : 
we  were  once  rich ;  but  are  so  no  longer.  I  am  sure  that  my 
parents  are  in  difficulty;  and  I  wish,  young  as  I  am,  to  gain  some 
money  for  them.  You  can  make  inquiry  about  us  of  Madame 
Krantz,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  where  we  lodge. 

"  You  are  a  noble  youth,  and  Grod  will  bless  you,"  said  Mr. 
Petrus  Meyer,  taking  Edmund  by  the  hand  with  an  emotion 
which  belied  his  habitual  phlegm :  "  yes  ....  I  wiD  give  you 
employment.' 

"  Oh,  sir,'*  cried  Edmund,  embracing  him  with  ardour,  "  and 
will  you  really  give  me  employment  ?  Could  I  but  gain  any 
thing,  however  little,  I  would  be  so  obliged  to  you  for  it." 

"  Well,  well, ....  return  to-morrow,  don't  forget,  do  you  hear 
me,  don't  forget  .  .  .  ." 

After  repeated  thanks,  Edmund  left  him,  so  delighted,  that  in 
returning  to  the  Go/den  Eagle,  he  bounded  rather  than  walked. 
He  arrived  quite  out  of  breath,  ran  up  stairs,  and  entering, 
embraced  his  father  and  mother  repeatedly,  shedding  tears  of  joy, 
of  which  they  could  not  comprehend  the  cause. 
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"  My  dear  parents,"  said  he,  "  now  ^  can  labour,  now  I  can  be 
of  some  use  to  you." 

"  You,  child,  in  what  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  yes,  mother ;  thanks  to  the  German  which  you 
caused  me  to  learn,  I  shall  gain  some  money  for  you  ;  I  have 
found  here  a  bookseller,  an  excellent  man,  who  has  promised  to 
employ  me  ....  oh,  how  happy,  how  happy  I  am !" 

Next  day  Edmund  did  not  fsJl  to  call  on  Mr.  Meyer :  that 
bookseller  dictated  to  him  several  letters  on  commercial  business, 
which  Edmund  turned  into  French  as  fast  as  he  heard  them. 
Besides  thts,  he  gave  him  an  elementary  French  work  to  translate, 
which  he  wished  to  publish  in  German.  For  these  different 
labours,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  florins  a  month: 
this  was  quite  sufficient  to  place  his  parents  above  want,  and  even 
to  enable  them  to  save  something.  You  may  guess  what  was 
Edmund's  delight:  scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which  he  did  not 
exclaim  with  transport :  *^  How  foitunate  it  is  that  1  learnt 
German !" 

At  the  end  of  ten  months,  this  means  of  subsistence  was  over- 
turned. Mr.  Meyer  fell  ill  and  died,  lamented  by  all  his  friends, 
and  particularly  by  Edmund,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  second 
father.  His  commercial  house  was  dissolved.  So  that  with  him 
the  exiles  lost  the  only  resource  which  enabled  them  to  subsbt ; 
and  Eklmund  could  not  find  another.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 
What  was  to  become  of  them  ?  Madame  de  Grancey  was  tor- 
mented  by  an  insupportable  malady ;  this  was  the  continual,  the 
ardent  desire  of  visiting  France,  or  at  least  of  getting  near  to  it ; 
that  sort  of  slow  fever,  in  short,  which  is  called  the  Jiome  sickness. 
Their  native  land  was  shut  against  the  exiles ;  they  oould  not 
even  think  of  settling  near  its  fi-ontiers,  which  were  at  that  time 
the  theatre  of  war  between  France  and  the  allied  powers.  Madame 
de  Grancey  sometimes  thought  that  if  she  could  but  live  in 
England,  in  that  country  so  near  to  their  native  land,  she  should 
find  h<>rself  better.  Her  imagination,  acting  upon  her  already 
enfeebled  body,  rendered  this  belief  with  her  what  might  truly  be 
called  di  fixed  idea. 

The  baron  yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  wife ;  they  set  ofi^  em- 
barked at  Hamburgh,  and  soon  arrived  in  London.     They  had 
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been  but  a  few  dnys  in  that  capital  when  one  morning  Edmimd 
and  his  father  were  passing  through  a  populous  quarter  of  the 
town,  where  there  were  in  particular  a  great  number  of  sailors. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  anuMig  the 
people.  The  war  between  France  and  England  was  then  at  the 
hottest.  Spies  sent  by  the  French  republic  were  said  to  be  at 
that  time  in  London.  This  rumour,  commented  upon  and  exagger- 
ated by  the  common  people  and  sailors,  produced  a  general  excite- 
ment. It  appears  that  on  that  day,  a  roan,  pointed  out  as  a 
French  spy,  had  been  pursued,  but  in  vain,  by  the  infuriated 
populace.  M.  de  Grancey  and  his  son  knew  nothing  of  this  cir* 
cumstance.  They  soon,  however,  remarked  that  the  multitude 
were  looking  at  them  and  pointing  to  them  with  a  threatening  air. 
They  quickened  their  pace,  but  the  crowd  increased  around  them 
until  their  path  was  completely  stopped.  The  word,  *<  A  spy ! 
spy ! "  rang  in  their  ears :  four  men  started  out  from  the  multi- 
tude,  and  advanced  towards  the  baron  with  the  intention  of  strik. 
ing  him.  Some  one  had  thought  that  he  recognized  in  him  that 
French  spy  who  had  been  pursued  in  vain.  Thb  was  quite 
enough  to  excite  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace  against  M.  de 
Grancey,  who  could  neither  understand  nor  speak  their  language. 
Had  he  been  alone,  it  would  probably  have  ended  fatally  with 
him ;  fortunately,  however,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son.  At 
the  terrible  word  <<  spy,"  Edmund,  who  understood  well  what  it 
meant,  threw  himself  before  his  father.  "  What  do  you  want  t " 
cried  he. — "  To  throw  the  French  spy  into  the  Thames,"  was 
the  reply  from  hundreds  of  voices.  Edmund,  transported  by  al- 
most supernatural  energy,  covered  his  father's  body  by  holding 
him  closely  embraced.  He  then  began  in  English'  to  harangue 
the  furious  populace.  This  he  did  with  such  energy,  such  logic, 
as  nothing  but  imminent  peril  could  have  inspired.  He  told  them 
who  his  father  was,  and  where  he  lived.  The  people  stopped,  and 
became  uncertain.  Some  constables  with  truncheons,  which  are 
the  ensigns  of  those  appointed  to  maintain  order,  had  timb  to  reach 
the  scene  of  tumult ;  they  then  extricated  M.  de  Grancey ^aild  he 
and  his  son  at  last  got  home  in  safety.  This  time  it  wa^Pwhen 
ais  mother  was  not  present,  for  fear  of  alarming  her,  that  Edmund 
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Mtid,  as  he  embraced  his  father :  <<  Oh  !  how  I  thank  yoo  for  caus. 
ing  me  to  learn  English !  " 

But  the  trials  of  our  exiles  came  at  last  to  a  close.  A  mildei 
rule  was  established  in  France,  and  his  friends  had  at  last  been 
able  to  get  the  name  of  M.  de  Grancey  erased  from  the  list  of  emi- 
grants. He  received  this  happy  information  about  a  month  after  his 
last  adventure.  They  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  recover  a  great  part  of  his  property  which  had  not  been 
sold.  We  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the  whole  family.  They  were 
at  last  abdht  to  revisit  their  native  country,  after  so  many  sufferings 
and  disappointments.  The  exiles  returned  all  three  to  France,  the 
soil  of  which  they  trod  with  rapture.  The  baron  and  baroness 
were  never  weary  of  telling  again  and  again,  how  their  son  had 
been  their  interpreter,  their  supporter,  their  deliverer ! — Edmund 
did  not  grow  vain  on  that  account,  but  we  have  been  assured  that, 
at  an  after  period,  when  married,  and  the  father  of  a  family.  In 
his  turn,  whenever  his  children  became  disheartened  by  the  diffi. 
cultias  they  met  with  in  the  study  of  languages,  he  took  pleasure 
in  relating  his  history  to  them  in  order  to  renew  their  ocy^rai^ 
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DBCLUrsiON  of  the  definite  article  in 
die  singular  mascoUne,  I  ;  when  the 
word  begins  with  «  followed  by  a  con- 
•onant  (or  x),  2 ;  when  the  word  be- 
gins with  a  Towel,  3  ;  in  the  plural, 

26  ;  when  the  word  begins  with  «,  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  or  with  a  vowel, 

27  ;  in  the  singular  and  plural  femi- 
rdne,  279  ;  contraction  of  the  definite 
articV*  masculine,  2  to ;  feminine,  279. 

DttCi^ENSiON  of  the  indefinite  article 
masculine,  4*2 ;  feminine,  286 ;  of  the 
partiuve  article  masculine,  37  ;  femi- 
nine. 2H6. 
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nouns, 60 ;  f/  the  demtmst  ative  pro- 
nouns, questo  (coiei4o),  quiUo,  22. 

Declension  of  the  interrcgative  pro- 
nouns, 83. 
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gular verbs  in  are^  502  ;  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs  in  ere,  505  ;  of  the  irregular 
verbs  in  ire,  513 ;  of  the  defective 
verbs,  515. 


A. 

A, to,  111,  125, 173.  Obs.  B.  435. 

Accents.  The  grave  accent  ('), 
397  ;  the  acute  accent  (')*  398. 

Adjective  agrees  with  its  noun  or 
pronoun  in  number,  Obs.  A.  B.  92. 
Feminine  adjectives,  and  their  forma- 
tion from  masculine  adjectives,  C.  D. 
285,286.  Abridgment  of  the  adjectives, 
unn,  buono,  bello,  graiide,  santo.  quelto, 
Obs.G.  H  1.34,35.  459.  Comparison 
of  adjectives,  Obs.  A.  B.  128.  Adjec- 
tives that  are  irregular  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives, Obs.  F.  129  ;  Obs.  G.  129. 

Adverbs  of  quantify,  58, 59,60. 128. 
180.  192.  295.  Adverbs  of  place,  69. 
72,  73.  95.  153,  154.  160.  164.  173. 


227.  239. 244.  407.  Adverbs  of  qua- 
lity and  manner,  365.  404.  430.  430. 
436.  439. 450, 45 1.  Adverbs  of  mrm- 
6er,  142.  371.  Adverbs  of  time,  89. 
96.  105. 121. 1.32,  133.  138.  142  164. 
165. 168. 200. 227. 410.  Comparauve 
adverbs,  59,  60.  121.  Comparison  of 
adverbs,  130.  Formation  of  superla- 
tive adverbs,  Obs.  H.  ibid. 

Advice  to  professors.  Note  1, 1  ;  to 
pupils.  Note  7,  4. 

Affinity  between  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages.  Note  4,  6. 

AposTROPnE,  45'<. 

Article  (definite):  its  declension 
in  the  singular  masculine,  when  the 
word  begins  with  any  consonant,  ex- 
cept 9  followed  by  another  consonant, 
1 ;  when  the  word  begins  with  •  fel- 
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(owed  by  a  ooiuoiiaiit  (or  with  ),  9 ; 
when  the  word  begiiis  with  a  rowel, 
Obs.  A%  3 ;  in  the  plural  when  the 
word  begins  with  a  consonant,  except 
«  followed  by  a  consonant,  26 ;  when 
the  word  begins  with  »  followed  by  a 
consonant,  or  with  a  vowel, 27 ;  femi- 
nine, 279  ;  contraction  of  the  definite 
article  with  certain  prepositions,  mas- 
online,  210 ;  feminine,  279.  In  Italian 
the  definite  article  precedes  the  pos- 
sessive prononn,  except  when  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  noun  of 
quality  or  kindred,  Obs.  B.  3 ;  Bule, 
l^.^Ind^nite  article:  its  declension 
masculine,  42 ;  feminine,  286. — Par- 
ftttoe  article :  masculine,  singular  and 
plural,  37,  38 ;  feminine,  singular  and 
plural,  286. — ^Use  of  the  article  before 
proper  names,  442. 

AUOMEirTATIONS,  460. 
AUOMEIITATIVXS,  32. 

AvsRK,  to  have ;  avuto,  had,  07 > 
141.  To  be,  rendered  by  avere,  8,  9 
JIver  him>gno,  to  be  in  want  of,  96, 
97.  Aver  pawra,  vergogna,  torto,  ra- 
giane,  tempo,  coraggio,  deeiderio  or  vo- 
gtia,  to  be  afraid,  ashamed,  wrong, 
right,  to  have  time,  courage,  a  mind, 
a  wish,  63.  Aver  bello,  in  vain,  425. 
Coi\jngation  of  avere,  473  et  $eqq. 


B. 

Bb  (to),  translated  by  avere  :*  Are 
you  hungry?  Ha  EUafame?  Avete 
fame  ?  S.  I  am  thirsty,  ho  eete  ;  I  am 
sleepy,  ho  eomio,  8.  I  am  afiraid,  ho 
paura  ;  I  am  warm,  ho  caldo  ;  1  am 
cold,  hofreddo,  10.  Are  you  ashamed  7 
Ha  Ella  vergogna  ?  Avete  vergogna  7  I 
am  wrong,  ho  torto;  You  are  right, 
EUa  ha  ragione,  Avete  ragione,  15. 

Bello,  fine,  handsome,  or  beautiful 
Before  a  consonant  (not  before  a,  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,)  bel  is  used. 
Note  2,  5. 

BiTOjro,  good.  Note  1, 5. 


CobUl,  U  quaU  (or  eJle),  queUo,  il 
fM<e  (er  ehe),  him  who.  flur.  CoUro, 


i  quaU  (or  ehe),qMeUii  i  quali (or  ehe), 
those  who.  When  ought  eolui,eohro, 
and  when  quello,  quetti,  to  be  employ- 
ed? Obs.  190. 

Conditional  tenses;  their  forma* 
tion,  and  when  they  are  employed, 
387  et  eeqq. 

Conjunctions  which  govern  the  sub- 
junctive, Remarke,  378  et  eeqq.  Con- 
junctions expressing  certainty  require 
the  indicative.  Rem.  E,  379  et  eeqq. 
Coi^unctions  with  the  preterite  ante- 
rior, 329. 

CoNSTBucTZON,  or  Syntax,  468. 


Da,  from,  Obs.  C.  33 ;  Obs.  C.  85 ; 
Notes  1,  2.  66.  181.  197.  244.  255. 
353.368;  Obs.  A.  434. 

Di,  of,  Obs.  A.  6.  Di,  to,  63.  Di 
qud  delta  via,  on  this  side  of  the  road ; 
di  Uk  delta  via,  on  that  side  of  the  road, 
174.  Dvnmpetto,  opposite  to,  415 
Obs.  A. 434;  Obs.  454. 

DxMiiitmvBS,  33. 


E. 

Elision,  458  et  eeqq. 

Ella,  she.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

EssBBE*,  to  be,  state,  fem.  sfoto, 
been,  Obs.  137.  Eeeere  impaziente  di 
(tardaire),  to  long  for;  eeeere  agiato 
(comodo),  to  be  comfortable;  eeeere 
mal  comodo,  non  eeeere  agiato,  to  be 
uncomfortable,  424  Conjugation  ot 
eeeere,  473. 

EXPLBTIVES,  469. 


FirruBB,  its  formation  ;  first  or  sim 
pie  future.  Rule,  220.  Obs.  A.  221. 
Compound  or  past  future ;  its  forma- 
tion, 306.  The  future  is  used  in  lu- 
lian  when  the  present  is  employed  in 
English,  Obs.  308.  The  conditional 
conjunction  m,  if,  may  in  Italian  ba 
followed  by  the  fxspsat,  Obs.  269. 
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Hoom,orc.  What  o*  dock  it  it  ?  vid 
fimilar  ezprenioDf,  96. 


I. 


Il  (definite  article,  masculine  nn- 
gular,  when  the  word  begins  with  a 
consonant,  except  •  followed  by  an- 
other consonant),  the,  1. 

Impebatiyi  :  its  formation,  and 
when  it  must  be  employed,  Obs.  A. 
394  Obs.  B.  C.  395.  446, 447.  The 
personal  pronouns  and  the  relative  ne 
are  joined  to  the  imperative,  Obs.  B. 
C.  395. 

Impekpect  (the)  of  the  Indicative  : 
its  formation,  Note  1,314:  when  it 
must  be  employed,  Obs.  314.  Imper- 
fect of  the  Subjunctive :  its  formation, 
Obs.  A.  385 ;  when  it  must  be  em- 
ployed, Bern.  H.  385  et  9eqq. 

Ih,  in,  68, 69.  85.  89.   Obs.  A.  133. 

In  luooo  di,  invece  di,  instead  of, 
followed  in  Italian  by  the  infinitive, 
110. 

IicFiifrrrvB :  means  to  distinguish  the 
infinitive  of  each  conjugation,  63.  The 
personal  pronouns  and  the  relative  ne 
are  joined  to  the  infinitive,  Obs.  64. 
The  infinitive,  preceded  by  the  prepo- 
sition rfi,  63,  Obs.  110.  125;  by  the 
preposition  a.  111.  Obs.  A.  133  ;  by 
per,  76.  The  infinitive  without  a  pre- 
position, Obs.  B.  134. 


La,  she.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

LicBNCis.  469,470,471. 

Leono  (f7)»  ite  wood,  and  la  legna, 
the  wood  for  fiiel,  Note  3,  5. 

Lei,  you.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

Lo  (definite  article,  masculine  sin- 
ffular,  when  the  word  begins  with  9 
followed  by  a  consonant,  or  with  «), 
the,  2.  Before  a  vowel  the  same  ar- 
ticle is  changed  into  P,  Obs.  A.  3. 
When  the  word  beginning  with  «  fol- 


lowed by  a  consonant,  or  widi  s.  It 
preceded  by  another  word,  the  artiele 
is  no  more  lo,  but  U,  Obs.  G.  3.  Xs 
(pronoun),  it,  5. 

Ai. 

Mine,  U  mio;  of  mine,  del  wm; 
firom  mine,  dsl  mio,  11. 


N. 

^^fi,  some  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  them, 
of  them.  Place  of  the  relative  ne, 
with  regard  to  the  personal  pronouns, 
Obs.  A.  78.  Obs.  B.  79 ;  in  conjunction 
with  the  infinitive,  Obs.  64 ;  with  the 
present  participle,  Obs.  C.  300 ;  in 
coi^junction  with  the  imperative,  Obs. 
B.  C.  395.  Ne,  fit>m  it,  from  there, 
thence,  164. 

Netther — ^nor,  non — ni,  »i,  13. 

No,  no,  5.  Non,  not,  ibid.  Nom — 
ni,  ni,  neither — nor,  13.  iVbfi — niente, 
non — nulla  (or  simply  nuUa,  before  a 
verb),  nothing  or  not  any  thing,  Obs. 
A.  8.  14.  Non — niente  di  huono,  no- 
thing good,  Obs.  B.  9. 

No,  no;  not,  non,  5.  Nothing,  or 
not  any  thing,  non — niente,  non — nnflo 
(or  simply  nulla  before  the  verb),  Obs. 
A.  8.  14.  Nothing,  or  not  any  thing 
good,  niente  di  huono,  Obe  B.  9. 

Numbers  (Cardinal),  43.  47.  51. 
The  cardinal  numbers  are  employed 
when  speaking  of  the  days  of  the 
month,  51.  Ordinal  numbers,  51,  52. 
Distributive  numbers,  prtmieramente, 
in  prima  luogo,  firstly  ;  oecondaria- 
mente,  in  teeondo  luogo,  Slc  371. 
The  English  ordinal  number  rendered 
in  Italian  by  the  cardinal :  I  received 
your  letter  on  the  fifth,  on  the  sixth, 
d&c.  Ho  ricevuto  la  di  Lei  lettara  il 
cinque,  il  set.  Sec.  440. 


Of,  di,  Obs.  A.  6. 

Op  the,  del  (before  a 
deUo  (before  s,  mllowed  bj  a  cooas* 
nant),  dolt  (before  a  rowel),  10. 
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Qv  purpose,  ofpagm  a  heUa  puta, 
49a 
Oe,  0,  It 


Pabticifle  past ;  its  fommtion, 
Notes  1, 2, 3,  Obs.  137, 138.  It  agrees 
with  its  object  in  number,  B7  l4l. 
IT  239.  Obs.  E.  287.  IT  304.  It 
■erves  to  form  the  passire  voice,  196. 

irr239. 

Paeticifle  present;  its  formation 
and  use,  299.  The  personal  pronouns 
and  the  relative  ne  are  joined  to  the 
present  participle,  Obs.  C.  300. 

Passato  ximoto  (or  remoto)  the 
preterite  definite ;  its  formation.  Note 
1,  Obs.  A.  318 ;  Notes  2, 3, 4,  Obs.  B. 
319.    When  it  is  employed,  320. 

Per,  to  (ih  order  to),  76.  Per  U 
tpaxio  di,  during,  165.  Per  timore 
(per  tima),  for  fear  of,  369.  Pel  eoreo 
di,  all  along,  407.  Per  mexxo,  throogh, 
457. 

Plubal:  its  formation  in  nouns  and 
adjectives,  Rule,  26,  C(  eeqq.,  Obs.  and 
Rules,  279,  hf  eeqq. 

Plxtfebfect  (the)  of  the  Indicative; 
its  formation  and  its  use,  Obs.  D.  320, 
321.    Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive 
its  formation,  Obs.  B.  385  ;  its  use, 
388. 

PRBFOsmoirs,  which  in  Italian  are 
foUowed  by  the  infinitive,  whilst  in 
English  they  are  followed  by  the  pre- 
sent participle,  CT 184,  Obs.  C.  27& 
The  English  preposition  for  with  the 
verbs  to  aek,  domandare,  ehiedere  ;  to 
wnf,  pagare,  is  not  rendered  in  Italian, 
07 185.  Use  of  the  preposition  a, 
111.  124.  173.  Obs.  B.  435 :  of  the 
preposition  da,  Obs.  C.  23.  Obs.  G.  85, 
Notes  1,  2,  68.  181,  182.  197.  244, 
245.  353.  368.  Obs.  A.  434:  of  the 
preposition  ni,  Obs.  A.  6.  63.  Obs.  A. 
434.  Obs.  454:  of  the  preposition  w, 
68,  69.  85.  89.  Obs.  A.  133 :  of  the 
preposition  tee,  to  (meaning  in  order 
to),  76  ;  (meaning  during),  165 ; 
(meaning /or /«ar  o/),  369 ;  (meaning 
all  along),  407 ;  (meaning  through), 
457.  The  infinitive  without  a  prepo- 
siti<m,Obs.B.  134. 


PxisxiiT  (the)  tense  Indicative :  its 
formation.  Note  1, 100.  Obs.  A.  101. 
There  is  no  distiiujtion  in  Italian  be« 
tween  I  love,  do  love,  mn  loving,  Obs. 
E.  102.  Verbs  whose  infinitive  ends 
in  core  or  gore  insert  an  A  as  often  as 
gor  c  meets  with  i  or  e,  Obs.  C.  103. 
489.  Present  of  the  Subjunctive:  its 
formation,  377.  When  it  must  be 
employed,  Bern.  A.  B.  C.  378.  et 
eeqq. 

Prbtbutb  (the)  definite.  See  Pae- 
emto  rtffioto  (or  remoto) .  Preterite  an- 
terior :  its  formation  and  its  use,  321, 
322. 

Pbstesperfect  of  the  Indicative: 
its  formation  and  use,  146.  Preter- 
perfoct  of  the  Subjunctive :  its  forma- 
tion and  its  use>  Otm,  B.  385  et  oefq. 

Peima  di,  innemzi  di  (eke),  soonft 
di,  before,  125. 

PBOirouR:  Personal  pronouns,  80, 
283.  Order  of  the  personal  pronouns 
in  the  sentence,  79.  Place  of  the  rela- 
tive ne  with  regard  to  the  personal 
pronoun,  79.  Joining  of  the  personal 
pronouns  and  the  relative  ne  to  the 
infinitive  (See  Infinitive) ;  to  the  pre- 
sent participle  (See  Participle)  ;  to  the 
imperative  (See  Imperative).  The 
personal  pronouns  are  joined  to  ecco, 
Obs.  A.  325.  Absolute  possessive' 
pronouns,  29, 30.  92.  284.  In  lulian 
the  article  precedes  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, whether  coi^unctive  or  absolute, 
Obs.  B.  3.  29, 30.  92.  229.  273.  284. 
292.  Obs.  348.  In  Italian  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Signore,  Mr.,  <SlJ^iisra,  Mrs., 
Signorinet,  Miss,  usually  follow  the 
possessive  pronouns,  Obs.  B.  273. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  10. 16.  Obs. 
A.  22.  Obs.  B.  23. 29. 33, 34. 147. 285. 
287.  Determinative  pronouns,  33. 109. 
190.  Interrogative  protMHTOs,  3.  9.  16. 
18. 29. 83. 97. 181. 229. 285. 347, 348. 
Relative  pronouns,  23.  33.  41.  109. 
190.  216,  217,  218.  287.  Indefinite 
pronouns,  Obs.  20.  50.  56.  58,  59,  60. 
Obs.  C.  148.  Use  of  the  indefinite 
pronoun  ei,  they,  the  people,  any  one, 
or  one,  169, 170.  Indefinite  pronouns 
requiring  the  subjunctive,  OIm  P.  R. 
390.  Obs.  S.  391.  Pronouns  of  reflec* 
tive  verbs,  Obs.  A.  203.  The  ttHee^ 
ttwe  pronouns   mjfoelf,  tAyse^^  4k# 
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lendeted  by  m  wieato  or  to  tntdenmo, 
tu  tU990,  or  te  meiemmo.  See.,  366. 
Ptonoiiiif  of  addrea,  fv,  £tfc,  Leh 
VoMignoria,  tnd  wlien  they  an  used, 
90  €t  aeqq. 


QuALCRB  eo9a  {aleuna  com),  8ome< 
thing  or  any  thing,  7.  Qualehe  cooa 
di  buono,  something,  or  any  thing  good, 
Obe.  B.  9. 

Quale  ?  or  chb  ?  (interrogative  pro- 
noan),  which  or  what.  When  is  quale 
and  when  eke  (plaral  quali  eke)  to  be 
employed  7  Obs.  D.  3.  Note  6,  4. 

QofiL,  qiullo,  quell*,  that,  Obs.  10. 
Quello,  that,  or  the  one,  iHd. 

QoBSTO  (eoteeto),  this  one  ;  quello, 
that  one.  When  most  queeto,  when 
Mfrato,  and  when  gueUo  be  used  1  Obs. 
B.23. 


Ss,i^  193;  requires  the  imperfect 
of  the  subjunctiTe,  385.  iSis  may  be 
followed  by  the  future,  Obs.  B.  269. 

Si,  they,  the  people,  any  one,  or  one» 
169, 170. 

SiONORB,  Sir.  When  ought  this 
word  to  be  written  with  an  e  at  the 
end,  and  when  not  1  Note  3, 3. 

SoxBTiiii«a  or  any  thing,  qualcke 
00sa,  or  aicuna  eooa,  7.  Something, 
or  any  thing  good,  qualeke  cooa  di 
bmono,  Obs.  B.  9. 

SuBnTircnvB,  377  et  oeqq.,  384  ei 
oeqq.    See  Preskitt,  Impbsfbct,  dtc. 

SuBSTAMTiTs:  formation  of  the  plu- 
ral, 26  et  eeqq.,  380  et  eeqq  Gender 
of  substantives.  Notes  and  Obs.  3d,  39. 
380  et  eeqq.  Substantives  having  a 
distinct  form  for  individuals  of  the 
female  sex,  Obs.  393, 394. 

S(70,  his.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

SoppREssiON  OP  vowsLs.  When  two 
words  finish  with  the  same  vowel,  that 
of  the  first  word  is  generally  sup- 
pwsBed,Notol,6.    No  rowel  is  sup* 


pressed  before  •  followed  by  a  i 
nant,  ibid.    See  Elision. 


T. 

That,  quel,  quello,  quelt ;  use  ol 
each  of  these  pronouns,  Obe.  10.  That 
or  the  one,  quello,  ibid. 

The,  de^te  article,  il,  lo,  U,  s,  gU, 
le,  1, 3.    See  Abticls. 

Theks  or  tkitker,  vi  or  ct,  73,  73. 
Tkere  ie,  eh  vi  i  (vi  ka  arm).  Tkere 
are,  ci  eono  or  wi  oono,  160.  227. 

Tu,  thou.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 


Verbs  :  the  three  coi^jugations,  66. 
Verbs  requiring  the  preposition  di  be- 
fore the  infinitive,  63.  Obs.  1 10.  135. 
Verbs  requiring  the  preposition  a  {ad), 
and  those  requiring  the  preposition  tjr, 
110.  Obs.  A.  133.  Verbs  requiring 
the  ^reposition  per,  76.  Verbs  which 
«•  not  require  a  preposition  before 
the  infinitive,  Obs.  B.  134.  Treatise 
of  the  Italian  verbs,  473  et  oeqq. 
Compound  and  derivative  verbs  are 
coi^jugated  like  their  primitives,  Obs. 
158.  Auxiliary  verbs  (see  Avess*, 
EssERB*).  Verbs  which  require  eooere 
for  their  auxiliary,  308.  Obs.  F.  3liJ. 
The  past  participle  of  such  verbs  must 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
nominative  of  the  verb  eseere,  II7  304. 
Active  verbs,  146.  Their  coi^'ugation, 
477  et  eeqq.  Neuter  verbs,  1  iz.  Pas- 
sive verbs,  196,  (CT  339.  Their  con- 
jugation, 483  et  eeqq.  Reflective  verbs, 
303.  308.  Their  conjugation,  483  et 
eeqq.,  486  et  eeqq.  Impersonal  verbs, 
191.  199  315  Way  of  rendering  m 
Italian  the  English  interrogatives  do 
and  am,  134.  Irregular  verbs :  in  are, 
502  et  eeqq. ;  in  ere,  505  et  eeqq. ;  in  ire 
5 1 3  et  eeqq.    Defective  verbs,  5 1 5. 

Vol,  you.  See  Way  of  Addressing 
a  person  in  Italian. 

VosstGiroRiA  (V.  S),  your  worship. 
Voeoignoria  lUuttriesima,  your  lord- 
ship. See  Way  of  Addrradng  a  per- 
son in  Italian. 
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ToCTBA  ALrmA,  jam  BSghnets. 

-^-^  Eooiujanu,  your  Ezoel- 
leaej. 

—  MusTi.yourMijestjr.  Sae 
Way  of  AJdreHmg  a  penon  Li  Ita- 


Watch:  to  wind  up,  to  regulate  the 
watch,  and  similar  ezpreariona,  409. 

Wat  (to  ask  one's),  407. 

of  Addressing  a  person  in  Ita- 

Bm,  Note  2, 1,3.    Note  9  90  s<  scjf . 


WhatT  ektT  eU  mmt  cMa    9. 

WmcH  or  What  T  qndU  or  cAs  (plo« 
ral  fiMiit,  ehe)  T  When  is  quak,  and 
when  eAs,  to  be  employed t  Obs.D.3« 
Note  6, 4. 


T. 

ToiTBS,  C  vottro,  U  no,  a  ii  Leif 
ofjdontdelvottrOtdelwotMdiLeif 
fix>m  yoors,  dal  vootro,  dtd  mio,dal  it 
Ln,  11. 
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D.  APPLMTON  f  CO,   fUBUSMMMM, 


SEBIES  OF  FRENCH  READERS. 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER.  Being  an  Introdaetioa 
to  the  French  Language;  eontaining  Fableo^  Seleet  Talei^  Remark* 
able  Facta»  Amusing  AneodoteB,  Ao»  With  a  Dictionary  of  all  the 
Words  translated  into  English.  By  M.  Dx  FnrAS^  Member  of  Sereril 
Literary  Societies.     16mo.    Price  60  Cents. 

This  little  work  is  used  as  a  Class-Book  in  nearly  all  eohooV  in  this 
•oontry  where  the  elements  of  French  are  tanght  The  selection  com 
prises  a  great  yariety  of  sutject^  mostly  of  a  lively  and  familiar  style 
Hie  Phrases  will  serve  as  elements  in  conyersation,  and  enable  the  stn* 
dent  to  read  with  facility  other  French  books. 

IfiB  CLASSIC  FRENCH  READER;  for  Adyanoed  SUideats;  Or» 
Beauties  of  the  French  Writers,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Alaim 
DsFiyia  WnhaYocalmlaiy,  French  and  English,  of  all  the  Words 
and  Idioms  contained  in  the  work,  by  J.  L.  Jkwsr.  1  Vol  ISmo 
Price  $1  00. 

This  work  embraoea  selections  firom  the  writings  of  all  the  literary 
periods,  and  specimens  of  the  yarioos  styles  of  the  most  distingniehed 
writers,  and  unites  the  advantage  of  a  Reader,  Lexicon,  and  Grammar. 
Occasional  Notes  are  added,  which  explain  and  enhance  the  value  of 
Ihe  work.    The  work  has  met  with  universal  favor  and  patronage. 

ROEMER'S  TIBST  FRENCH  READER    With  an  Analytical  Study 
of  the  French  Language^  a  Treatise  on  French  Poetry,  and  a  Diction- 
ary of  Idiom%  Peculiar  Expressions^  Ae,    Price  $1  00. 
This  Treatise  on  the  Analytical  Study  of  the  French  Language^  and 
Ml  the  Rulee  of  French  Yersification,  evinces  a  true  and  discriminating 
philological  taste.    The  Selections^  firom  agreeable  French  literature^ 
are  made  with  great  judgment^  and  by  bringing  the  affinities  of  the 
English  and  French  directly  in  view,  the  aoquisition  of  the  French  is 
made  comparatiyely  easy. 

ROEMER'S  SECOND  FRENCH  READER    niustrated  with  Histori- 

eal.  Geographical,  Fhilosophica],  and  Philological  Notices.    Price 

$1  26. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  useful  manuals  pub- 
lihed,  and  will  prove  a  treasure  to  the  student  of  the  IVench. 

As  a  compilation  of  elegant  extraets»  this  volume  is  second  to  none* 
they  are  marked  by  good  taste  and  sound  judgment^  many  of  then 
Wing  perfect  gems  of  French  literature. 
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A  AftLMTOtr  f  CfK,^  UBUBBMJU. 


SERIES  OF  FRENCH  READERS 


ROW  AITS  MODERN  FRENCH  READER.  Selections  from  modera 
Fr«noh  aathora,  adapted  uf  joung  persons  learning  the  Frenelk 
With  a  Yooabalary  of  the  new  and  difficult  words  and  idiomatit 
phrases  adopted  in  modem  French  literuture.  By  J  L.  Jswin^  1 
y<^    12mo.    Price  75  Cents. 

The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  a^ord  the  means  of  making  Um 
fimth  acquainted  with  the  French  language  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  pr^ 
sent  day,  and  as  presented  by  modem  French  authors.  The  seleetiona 
are  choice  and  unexceptionable. 

>  The  MieetloM  tre  insde  with  great  teste  sad  JodgmM^  and  tfae  monl  «f  el  li  goei.* 


••We  do  Bot  knefw  aajbookertfae  kiad better  edeabtedlbra  leadt^-beek  fee 
elsMelnooriehooli."— iiMtofi^Ooa   ^ 


mLECI  POETRY  FOR  YOUNG  PEESONa    By  Madame  H.  Oootiic 

limo.    Price  $1  00. 

A  collection  of  tome  of  the  most  ch<nce»  beautilul,  and  interesting 
poetical  productions  of  the  Fk'eneh  language. 

**  It  le  s  T«r7  cherming  ooIleotloB  of  some  of  the  tweetert  end  mo*  graeeftil  renei 
la  the  French  Lengoagt^  We  were  hardlj  swan,  till  we  looked  OT«r  thia  hook,  that  ae 
many  dtotingntobed  French  anthoxi  had  contrlhated  to  a  olaaa  of  prodootloiM^  ao  pees- 
ttakljr  aoited  to  leaders  of  an  early  age."— JiRpMifia  FmI 

DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER.  Being  a  selection,  in  progreesiTe 
order,  of  the  chief  Dramatic  Works  of  the  French  language,  with 
notes  to  facilitate  the  pupil's  progress.  By  Prof  A  G.  Couxyi;  1 
YoL    12mo.    $1  00. 

This  Tolume  is  made  up  of  fourteen  o<Knplete  dramas^  tahtn  froQ 
the  works  of  the  best  and  purest  writers^  among  which  are  r<meill^ 
Racine,  Moli^  and  Prior. 

**ItwlIlimdoahtedl7pioTe  a  vahMMe  isilstantio  flioee  who  are  engajjd  la  eliteia 
^  a  knowledge  of  the  laagoage  U  la  tntsBdad  to  t8aoh.'*--CoMHer  4  Aiffwlrw; 

«EW  FRENCH  TESTAMENT.  According  to  the  TransUtion  of  J.  F 
Obtxbtald's  Stereotyped  Edition,  printed  by  the  Edinburgh  Dnirtr 
mtj     aSmo.    Price  88  Cents. 
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H.  JPPLETOti  f  CO^  PUBLISHEna: 


OLLENDORFPS  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

0LI.EN1X)RFP8  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LEARNING  TO  READ.  WRITH 
AN  T>  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Being  an  Introdnetioi 
to  Ollendorff's  larger  grammar.  Third  edition,  Enlarged  and  Re- 
written by  G.  W.  Gbsxn^  Inetructor  in  Brcuni  UniyersitY.  16mo 
Prioe  60  CeTits. 

OLLENDORFF^  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE 
AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  With  an  Appendix, 
eontaining  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numbers,  and  full  Paradigms 
of  the  Regular  and  Irregular,  Auziliarj,  Refleotive,  and  Impersonal 
Verbs.  By  J.  L.  Jewctt.  1  VoL  12mo.  Price  $1  Oa 
^gr  KEY  TO  EXERCISEa    Separate  Volume.    Prioe  76  Cents. 

OLLENDORFFS  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRIT^ 
AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  With  the  Lessons 
divided  into  Sections  of  a  proper  length  for  daily  tasks,  and  numj- 
roos  corrections,  additions,  and  improvements,  suitable  for  this 
country ;  to  vhich  is  added  Value's  System  of  Freneh  Pronuncia- 
tion ;  his  Grammatical  Synopsis,  a  new  Index,  and  Short  Models 
of  Commereial  Correspondence.  By  V.  Valitk  1  VoL  12mOb 
Price  $1  00. 
^gr  KEY  TO  EXERCISESw    Separate  Volume.    Price  76  Cents. 

OLLENDORFFS  COMPANION  TO  NEW  METHOD  OP  LEARNiTTG 
TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
Containing  Dialogues  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Gxo.  W.  Grbeni. 
12mo.    Price  75  Cents. 

OLLENDORFPS  NEW  METHOD  FOR  FRENCHMEN  TO  LEARN  TO 
READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    By 
Charlbb  Badois.     12ma     Price  $1  Oa 
CSr  KEY  TO  EXERCISES.    Separate  Volumeu    Price  60  Centa 

OLLENDORFF^  NEW  METHOD  FOR  SPANIARDS  TO  LEARN  TO 
READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Con- 
taining Progressive,  Oral,  and  Written  Exercises,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Rules  of  Syntax  and  rules  for  the  formation  andconjuga 
tion.  By  Thbodori  Simonnel  12ma  Price  $2  00. 
t^  KEY  TO  EXERCISES.  Separate  Volume.  Price  76  Cents. 
Few  school  manuals  have  been  so  highly  approved,  and  used  for  ^ 

feries  ol  years  with,  such  universal  acceptance,  as  the  Ollendorff  Scrieti 

tor  the  acquirement  of  the  French  Language ;  that  system  being  non 

•Imoai  univenally  acknowl^ed  to  be  the  only  9orrect  one. 
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A  APfuaos  »oa,  I  oBusaas 


A  NBW  Am)  ENLABGED  EDITION,  IN  LARGE  TTPK 
STANDARD 

PfiONOUNCING  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

t  fBBHGH  A  BMOLBB.     IL  BMOUBn  A  RBrCB. 

BY  OABBIEL  SUBENNS,  F.  A.  S.  E. 
^         1  large  Vol.     12ina.    974  pages.    Price  $1  60. 

The  Pint  Pturt  of  this  well-known  and  nniyenally  p<^ular  woik 
eontains :  Words  m  eommon  use;  Terms  connected  with  sdenoe ;  Temt 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts ;  and 

Four  thousand  historical  names ;  Fonr  thousand  geographical  names ; 
and 

Upwards  of  eleven  thousand  newly  published  terms. 

The  pronunciation  of  eyery  word  according  to  the  French  Academy 
and  the  most  eminent  lezioographers  and  grammarians ;  9ka, 

More  than  seyen  hundred  critical  remarks^  in  which  the  various 
methods  of  pronouncing  employed  by  different  authors^  are  rnvesti- 
gated,  and  compared  with  each  other. 

The  Second  Part  contains :  A  copious  list  of  English  words  and  ex- 
preseions,  with  their  proper  pronunciation ;  also^  a  critical  and  compre 
hensive  system  of  French  pronunciation. 

**  Every  Btodent  of  the  French  langasge,  and  erery  person  of  taste  who  is  food  of 
reeding  French,  end  wishes  to  become  proflolent  in  that  tongne,  should  posasss  this 
eompTBhenslTe  bnt  complete  dlcttooarf.  It  embraces  all  the  words  in  eommon  ose^ 
and  ttiose  in  seleooe  and  the  fine  arts,  historical  and  geographical  names,  et&,  with  the 
pronnnelation  of  ereiy  word  according  to  the  French  Aoademj,  togeUier  with  snch 
oriUcal  remarks  as  will  be  naeftil  to  oTerj  learner.  It  is  pabllahed  in  a  form  of  extreoM 
eondensation,  and  yet  contains  so  ftiU  a  compilation  of  wordt^  definitions,  etoi,  as  scarce^ 
to  leave  any  thing  to  be  destrsd."— iTMo  York  Obmrver, 


AN  ABRIDGMENT   OF  THE  ABOVE. 

1  VoL    16mo.    656  pages.    Price  90  Cents. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  volume  will  prove  not  only  a 

useful  auxiliary  to  the  student,  but  also  a  convenient  Pocket  Companion 

to  the  traveler,  wherever  the  French  language  is  spoken.    A  vocabv- 

lary  of  proper  names  accompanies  the  work. 

**  M.  Smienne  is  a  very  prominent  proftssor  In  Edinburgh ;  and  all  who  nso  tia  books 
■Mj  rely  on  having  before  them  the  porest  style  i3t  the  French  tongnei**— OSIH«fiii 
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J>.  A^FLMTON  S  CO^  PVBLISHBRa 


SPIERS  h  SURENNE^ 
FRENCH  ^  ENGLISH,   AND  ENGLISH  ^  FRENOH 

PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

EDITED  BY  Q.  P.  QUA0KENB06,  A.  M. 

1  Urg«  Vol  8to^  of  about  1,800  pp.,  neat  type,  fine  paper,  and  atroDi 
binding     Price  $3  00. 

THE  PUBLISHERS  CLAIM  FOR  THIS  WORK, 

lit  Tbat  it  is  a  revision  and  combination  of  (Spms*)  the  best  definin|^ 
and  of  (Stosnnx'b)  the  most  accurate  pronooncing  dictionary  extant 

Sd.  That  in  this  work  the  numerous  errors  in  Spiers'  dictionary  hayt 
been  carefully  and  (aithfuUy  corrected. 

Sd.  That  some  three  thousand  naw  definitions  hare  been  added. 

4th.  That  numerous  definitions  and  constructions  are  elucidated  by 
grammatical  remarks  and  illustrative  clauses  and  sentences. 

6th.  That  several  thousand  new  phrases  and  idioms  are  embodied. 

6th.  That  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  synonymous  terms  are  ex- 
plained, by  pointing  out  their  distinctive  shades  of  meaning. 

7th.  That  all  of  the  irregular  parts  of  the  verbs  are  inserted  in  alpha- 
betical order,  so  that  one  reference  gives  the  mood,  tense,  person, 
and  number. 

8th.  That  some  four  thousand  new  French  words,  connected  with  sci- 
ence, art,  and  literature,  have  been  added. 

Mh.  That  every  French  word  is  accompanied  by  an  as  exact  pronun- 
ciation as  can  be  represented  by  corresponding  English  sounds,  and 
vice  versa. 

10th.  That  it  contains  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places,  mythological  and  elassioal,  ancient  and  modem. 

Ilth.  That  it  is  the  most  complete,  accurate^  and  reliable  dictionary  of 
these  languages  published. 

.#WW%  W  JkSHDf  OT09I  iBVnrCb 

**  At  Ikr  as  I  bsve  had  time  to  exandne  it,  it  appetn  to  mo  that  Mr.  Qoaekanboa,  ^ 
kit  rerlaloo,  oorreottoDt  and  additiona,  has  raaderad  tha  Paris  Bditlon,  akcadj  ao  asoal- 
«at,  thamoi^  aompl<«to  and  valnaMe  Wztoon  now  in  print** 

From  Wm.  H.  Pbvootiv 
**  la  tke  e(H»ioas&«as  «r  tta  Toeatmlary  and  its  dflOnttioiia,  aad  to  ttia  graat  vaiWIir  «i 
tdkmatie  pbraaea  and  ^Tnonymaa,  it  Ikr  exceeds  anj  other  Frenob  and  EngUrii  dSetioa- 
trj  with  which  I  am  acquainted.** 
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A  AFFLMTONf  CO^  PUBUSHEKt. 


A  MANUAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  VERBS. 

OOMPRIBINa 

Hie  formation  of  persons,  tenses,  and  moods  oi  ibe  regnl&i  and  irregiiU* 

Terbt ;  a  praelical  method  to  trace  the  infinitive  of  a  rerb  out 

of  any  of  its  inflections ;  models  of  sentences  in  their 

differeiii  forms ;  and  a  series  of  the  most  useful 

idiomatioal  phrases.    The  whole  illnstrated 

by  numerous  ezamplea. 

BY^   T.    SIlfONNS. 
I2ma     108  pages.    Price  60  Cents. 

*•  Thto  tttUe  work  bat  been  pnpsnd  wltli  s  Ttow  to  rfmpiuy  the  FkMflh  iwW  to  b^ 
fliuMft  tn  tb«  ttadj  of  tbst  Isogaige,  snd  contains  s  serlfls  of  dmpio  but  oortalA  miss 
fer  ionntag  the  nnmoroot  Inflaedons  of  the  Torb,  snd  fbr  enabUnf  tho  student  to  tnee 
oat  the  n>ot  fhtm  sny  of  the  infleetlenii  Its  yalne  Is  Author  tnereesed  by  s  list  of  Idfo- 
nmtle  pbrssis,  and  inoisls  «f  sootenoes  psenllsr  to  the  Frsoeh  lsagaage.**~ir<ir(^brtf 
Comraml, 

**  Tbo  sfendent  of  Frfineh  wtU  find  this  Nttlo  Tolaino  sn  Invslnsblo  soxlHsiy  In  soqnlr- 
togsknowlodfooftboDKiBteleipsntoflsngaagM.  ItlsempbstleaU7«N«lhim<A/Hir«t 
— oontsinlnf  within  tho  Umlu  of  108  pages,  more  thst  is  nseftil,  than  is  to  bo  ftrand  la 
many  a  folio.    It  viU  ssvo  tbo  leamsr  s  vast  amoont  of  onneosatary  labor.**— /^musyl* 


**  A  book  that  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of  OTory  French  student  It  comprises  tho  Ibr- 
mation  of  persona,  tenses,  and  moods  of  the  regular  snd  Irregular  Terbe;  a  pnustlcal 
method  to  trace  the  InflnltiTe  of  s  verb  out  of  any  of  its  infleetiona;  modeto  of  senteo- 
ees  la  their  diflbreat  flmns,  and  a  series  of  the  most  oseM  idiomatleal  phrases.  Tba 
whoU  Is  lllwtnted  bj  numerous  ezamplea.  The  stodeat  who  has  ezpoHsneed  the 
dilBealtj  of  tradng  the  root  from  the  Inflootloos  of  the  rerb,  wiU  resdil/  coaeslTe  tkil 
IMi  woik  mnat  be  a  great  help  in  hlsstadlesL'*— i>a«y  OapUoL 


THE  STANDARD  EDITION. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TELEMAQUB 

BT  FEKELON. 
BPITKD    BT    GABftlKL    SUKINNB 

1  ToL    18mo.    fiOoantiL 

Tha  abov»ia  a  naat  and  ooliTeiiiant  School  Edition  ci  ibh 
fforld-wids  eelebritj. 
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